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EXTRACT  rROU  THE  BOCIXTT's  RECORDS. 

Boston,  May  26,  1851. 

At  the  close  of  the  public  exercises,  it  was,  on  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Brooks,  nnanimously 

Votedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society-  be  given  to  the  Rev.  Rufus 
W.  Clark,  for  his  appropriate  and  eloquent  Address,  and  a  copy  solicited 
for  publication. 


A.  Forbes,  Printer, 
No.  97  Coniliill,  Boeton. 


ADDRESS. 


Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Peace  Society  : 

In  listening  to  the  Report  which  has  been  presented,  of  the 
operations  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  we  are  struck  with  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  in  use  for  the  accomphshment  of  the 
ends  for  which  the  Society  was  estabhshed.  An  evil  that  irom 
the  earliest  ages  has  overshadowed  all  other  evils ;  that  is  inter- 
woven with  the  governments,  and  social  institutions  of  the  world ; 
that  pervades  the  literature  of  even  Christian  nations,  and  is 
sustained  by  vast  appropriations  from  the  revenues  of  all  countries, 
is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  the  occasional  holding  of  meetings,  and 
tlie  annual  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

What  is  War,  about  which  some  men  talk  so  coolly  and  flippant- 
ly ?  I  have  been  endeavoring  recently  to  measure  its  power ;  to 
explore  its  dark  empire ;  to  fathom  the  depth  of  its  horrors ;  to 
paint  upon  my  own  imagination,  its  scenes  of  wild  desolation  and 
dreadful  misery.  But  the  attempt  has  taught  me,  that  the  evil 
can  be  neither  realized  nor  described.  The  most  potent  wordsf, 
vivid  descriptions,  accumte  compilation  of  statistics,  fail  to  answer 
the  question,  'What  is  War?'  As  we  run  our  eye  along  the 
history  of  mankind,  this  huge  monster  stares  us  in  the  face,  bidding 
defiance  to  aU  our  eflbrts  to  portray  its  hideous  features.  To  ap- 
proximate towards  a  definition.  War  is  the  concentmtion  of  all 
crimes.  It  is  injustice,  revenge,  lust,  cruelty  and  murder  in  uni- 
form. It  is  hell  organized,  rendered  efiective  by  discipline.  It  is 
the  combination  of  the  millions  in  a  nation,  to  execute  deeds  of 
wickedness  by  national  power,  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  indi- 
vidual ix)vver.     It  is  the  strength,  resources  and  skill  of  one  nation, 
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employed  to  render  as  wretched  as  possible  other  nations.  War,  in 
fact,  is  the  deity  of  misery,  —  a  deity  that  is  worshipped  without 
temples,  sustained  without  a  priesthood,  adored  by  millions  of 
willing  followers.  Its  songs  are  written  in  every  language.  Its 
altars  are  drenched  with  the  blood  of  fourteen  thousand  millions 
of  victims. 

Napoleon,  in  a  moment  of  remorse,  said,  —  and  surely  he  ought 
to  know,  — "  War  is  the  trade  of  barbarians."  A  distinguished 
British  officer  said,  "  Ours  is  a  damnable  profession." 

At  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  this  gigantic  sin  was  assailed 
with  more  direictness  and  force  than  any  other.  While  with  refer- 
ence to  other  evils  the  principles  of  the  new  religion  were  general, 
here  they  were  specific.  It  was  a  significant  fact,  that  the  Messiah 
selected  for  his  mission  to  earth  a  period  of  universal  peace.  As 
though  he  had  patiently  waited  at  the  gates  for  the  war-tnimpet  to 
be  silent,  for  the  tempest  of  human  passions  to  subside,  for  the 
rivers  of  human  blood  to  cease  to  flow,  he  at  last,  the  temple  of 
Janus  being  shut,  ventures  to  enter  and  proclaim  God*s  truth.  His 
approach  is  announced  by  the  sweet  stmins  of  an  angelic  song,  — 
"  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men."  His  title  is  "  Prince  of 
Peace."  Thus  his  system,  in  its  infancy,  is  baptized  with  the  spirit 
of  peace.  It  appears  before  the  world  as  the  antagonistic  element 
of  war,  designed  to  contend  against  it,  stay  its  ravages,  waste  away 
its  power,  obliterate  from  the  human  memory  its  barbarous  maxims, 
revolutionize  public  opinion,  and  hold  before  the  minds  of  men 
principles  of  justice,  right  and  mercy,  until  they  '  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn 
war  no  more.' 

The  vital  connection  between  the  peace  cause,  and  all  other 
Christian  charities  and  enterprises,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 
If  this  Society  fails  of  its  object,  all  other  societies  that  are  aiming 
at  the  elevation  and  evangelization  of  the  world,  must  fail.  We 
may  have  our  missionary  societies  for  sending  preachers  of  right- 
eousness to  the  heathen ;  our  associations  for  scattering  bibles  and 
religious  books  in  the  various  languages  and  dialects  of  the  world ; 
our  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the  sailor,  the  prisoner,  the  inebriate. 
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the  ignorant,  and  the  outcast;  and,  like  so  many  gallant  barks 
fireighted  with  the  hopes  of  the  world,  they  may  for  a  while  sail 
prosperously  over  a  placid  ocean.  But  let  the  war  storm  arise  ;  let 
our  political  horizon  gather  blackness;  let  our  shores  reverberate 
the  thunder  of  hostile  cannon,  and  how  would  these  barks  be  driven 
before  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  and  be  dashed  upon  tlie  rocks  I 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  wisest  and  best  men,  that  a  war 
with  England  at  the  time  of  our  recent  difficulties  with  that  nation, 
would  have  thrown  back  the  civilization  and  evangelization  of  the 
world  at  least  a  century.  Nor  are  the  community  generally  aware, 
how  narrowly  we  escaped  a  terrible  war  with  that  formidable 
power.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  the  secret  councils  of  both 
governments,  assure  us,  that  it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  mas- 
terly skill  and  profound  diplomatic  tactics,  that  the  calamity  was 
averted.  Previous  to  the  existence  of  these  difficulties,  and  to  our 
recent  war  with  Mexico,  we  had  supposed  that  the  cloud  of  war 
had  passed  away,  at  least  from  our  skies,  forever.  But  that  de- 
hision  has  been  dispelled,  and  we  have  been  taught  that  a  time  of 
peace  is  only  the  slumber  of  hidden  forces,  to  which  the  most  reck- 
less politician  may  at  any  moment  touch  the  fatal  spark.  The 
war  spirit,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  accomphshed  in  edu- 
cation, refinement,  the  arts,  science  and  religion,  is  yet  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  It  beats  with  every  pulsation,  is  felt  in  every  nerve 
ar.d  muscle  of  the  system. 

We  may  be  proud  of  our  prosperity,  may  boast  of  our  security, 
wealth  and  power,  and  yet  we  may  be  compared  to  a  people 
building  splendid  cities  and  costly  edifices  upon  the  sides  of  an  im- 
mense and  beautiful  mountain.  Serene  skies  may  for  a  time  be 
over  ihem,  and  fertile  valleys  covered  with  rich  verdure,  beneath 
them.  The  marts  of  business  may  be  crowded,  and  commerce, 
science  and  art  may  all  combine  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  life. 
But  within  that  mountain  there  are  fires  raging,  that  at  any  instant 
may  burst  forth,  and  involve  all  in  one  wild  and  terrible  desolation. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  received  from  heaven  no  charter  securing 
the  perpetuity  of  our  prosperity  and  greatness.  Mightier  kingdoms 
than  this  have  fallen  before  the  demon  of  war.    Over  the  A^yrian, 
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Medo-Persian  and  Roman  empires  long  since  war  rolled  its  bloody 
and  desolating  surges,  sweepinsj  away  the  monuments  of  their 
greatness,  blasting  their  prosperity,  and  involving  their  teeming 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  a  common  ruin.  As  the  reflective  travel- 
ler walks  amid  the  tomb-stones  of  these  dead  empires,  he  may  read 
a  most  forcible  commentary  upon  the  words  of  our  great  Teacher, 
—  *•  They  that  take  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword." 

My  particular  puriK)se,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to  attempt  to 
show,  that  the  destruction  of  the  war-system  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  the  various  philanthropic  and  Christian  enterprises, 
for  which  our  age  and  nation  are  so  eminently  distinguished. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  war  wastes  the  resources  of  Christendom^  and 
thtis  cripples  every  benevolent  enterprise. 

The  waste  of  property  occasioned  by  war  is  so  enormous,  that  in 
our  attempts  to  exhibit  it,  figures  seem  to  lose  their  functions, 
and  stagger  under  the  weight  of  the  sums  that  they  strive  to  repre- 
sent. As  well  might  we  attempt  to  count  the  sands  upon  the  sea- 
shore, or  measure  the  distances  of  the  fixed  stars,  as  to  obtain  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  vast  expenditures  that  war  has  occa- 
sioned. To  say  nothing  of  the  loss  arising  from  the  withdrawal  of 
thousands  of  able-bodied  men  from  the  various  departments  of  active 
industry ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  paralyzing  effects  of  war  upon  trade, 
commerce,  manufactures  and  agriculture  ;  the  direct  expenses  alone 
seem  sufficient  to  produce  bankruptcy  in  a  nation.  In  the  United 
States,  with  all  our  refining  and  elevating  influences,  and  our  pro- 
fessed regard  for  justice,  humanity  and  religion,  there  had  been  paid 
from  the  national  treasury,  from  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  down  to  the  year  1849,  $618,931,667,  to  support 
the  war-system.  We  spent  in  Florida  alone  over  $40,000,000  in 
fighting,  as  one  of  our  statesmen  has  remarked,  five  hundred  invis- 
ible Indians.  The  late  war  with  Mexico,  to  go  no  farther  back, 
cost  us,  in  direct  and  indirect  expenses,  8150,000,000.  Some 
writers  put  the  amount  as  high  as  8200,000,000.  If  we  ex- 
tend our  inquiries  to  other  parts  of  Christendom,  we  find  Europe 
crushed  under  war  debts,  that,  in  1840,  amounted  to  ten  thousand 
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millions  of  dollars.  We  find  her  inhabitants  subjected  to  an  annual 
tax  of  $1,000,000,000,  — a  tax  that  is  felt  most  severely  by  the 
most  industrious  and  laborious  classes.  England  alone,  the  seat 
of  refinement,  of  scientific  eminence,  of  a  polished  literature,  bul- 
wark of  the  Protestant  faith,  expended  in  the  seven  years*  war  of 
1756  *  over  $560,000,000  ;  in  the  American  war  of  1775.  which 
continued  eight  years,  $680,000,000.  During  ninety  days  preced- 
ing and  following  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  she  is  estimated  to  have 
spent  an  average  of  $5,000,000  per  day.  In  her  struggles  to  sub- 
due the  Bourbons,  and  afterwards  to  restore  them  to  the  throne 
which  Napoleon  had  usurped,  it  is  estimated  that  England  expend- 
ed $10,000,000,000.  The  wars  of  all  Europe  from  1793  to  1815 
caused  a  waste  of  $40,000,000,000.  Indeed,  the  annual  expen- 
ditures to  sustain  this  barbarous  system  in  nominal  Christian 
nations  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  profits  on  all  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  world  ;  more  by  $100,000,000  than 
the  amount  of  the  exports  of  all  nations ;  more  by  $500,000,000 
than  the  value  of  the  shipping  of  the  civilized  world ;  more  by 
$997,000,000  than  is  contributed  by  Christendom  to  extend  the 
Gospel  among  heathen  nations. 

Yes  ;  where  we  spend  one  dollar  to  spread  abroad  the  principles 
of  the  gospel  of  peace,  we  spend  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  dol- 
lars to  sustain  and  perpetuate  the  war-system.  The  very  power 
that  Christianity  confers  upon  a  nation,  by  inciting  to  industry,  call- 
ing into  exercise  human  skill,  and  developing  its  resources,  is  em- 
ployed to  curse  rather  than  bless  the  world,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  to  one.  Yet  not  a  few  persons  are 
looking  for  the  speedy  conversion  of  the  world  to  Christ  under  the 
influence  of  the  means  now  in  operation.  With  this  gigantic  evil 
wasting  and  exhausting  the  Christian  nations,  preying  upon  the 
very  vitals  of  their  industrial  resources,  many  from  the  mere  pit- 
tance that  is  wrung  from  the  community,  are  expecting  the  speedy 
dawn  of  millennium  glory.  We  shall  this  week  hear  of  he  wonder- 
ful achievements  of  benevolent  societies,  whose  expenditures,  com- 

*  See  Peace  Manual  for  these  and  other  statistice. 
1» 
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pared  with  the  statistics  we  have  given,  are  but  as  a  drop  to  the 
ocean. 

Suppose  that  in  the  midst  of  our  holy  festivities,  while  our  anthem 
of  praise  was  ascending  to  the  Father  of  mercies  for  his  blessing 
upon  our  Christian  charities,  it  should  be  announced  that  a  meeting 
would  be  held  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of  war.  A  vast  hall, 
decorated  with  the  implements  of  death,  with  battle  scenes,  fierce 
and  bloody  engagements,  is  at  the  appointed  hour  thronged  with 
the  blood-thirsty  multitudes.  With  cruelty  depicted  in  every 
countenance,  with  malice,  hatred,  and  the  worst  of  passions 
raging  in  every  heart,  they  crowd  the  vast  enclosure.  Widows 
and  orphans,  countless  in  number,  made  such  by  the  monster  war, 
mingle  with  the  mass.  The  spirits »of  fourteen  thousand  millions 
of  the  slain  in  battle  hover  over  the  scene.  Listen  to  the  report. 
On  reliable  proof  it  is  stated,  that  the  standing  armies  of  Christen- 
dom number  three  millions  of  men,  being  an  increase  of  six  hundred 
per  cent,  during  the  last  century;  that  the  army  of  Spain  has 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  that  of  England 
in  time  of  war,  three  hundred  thousand ;  that  of  France,  four  hun- 
dred thousand,  and,  in  1840,  nine  hundred  thousand;  that  of 
Austria,  seven  hundred  and  fifly  thousand;  and  that  of  Kussia, 
whose  iron  heel  has  so  recently  crushed  the  liberties  and  hopes  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  Europe,  one  million.  It  is  also  stated  that 
France  alone  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  fortified  places,  and  that 
the  wall  around  Paris  had  in  1840  cost  $50,000,000;  that  in  the 
English  arsenal  there  are  twenty-seven  thousand  cannons,  upon 
which  millions  of  pounds  have  been  wasted ;  that  our  arsenal  at 
Springfield  contains  muskets  valued  at  $3,000,000 ;  and  that  on 
the  military  academy  at  West  Point,  $4,000,000  have  been  ex- 
pended ;  that  our  people  cheerfully  pay  half  a  million  of  dollars  for 
every  first-class  line-of-battle-ship  that  is  built,  a  sum  greater  than 
the  cost  of  a  well-endowed  college ;  that  the  expense  of  every  gun 
in  the  navy  averages  $15,000  a  year,  —  an  amount  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain in  Massachusetts  twenty  preachers  of  the  Gospel  at  a  salary 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year.  Afler  numerous  other 
statements,  under  which  language  itself  breaks  down,  we  are  in- 
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formed  from  calculations  accurately  made,  that,  in  preparing  and 
sustaining  these  standing  armies,  Christendom  suffers  directly  and 
indirectly  an  annual  loss  of  $5,266,000,000. 

Now  compare  with  this  the  reports  of  our  benevolent  societies. 
Go  farther,  and  add  together  the  expenses  of  foundiug  all  our  insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  charity,  opr  seminaries,  colleges,  schools, 
asylums,  hospitals,  retreats  for  the  bhnd  and  the  insane,  the  poor 
and  the  vicious,  and  they  dwindle  into  insignificance  in  the 
comparison. 

But  we  may  be  met  with  the  plea,  that  a  portion,  at  least,  of  this 
vast  expenditure  is  necessary  in  order  that  nations  may  be  in  a 
state  of  defence  against  foreign  invaders ;  that,  while  the  war-spirit 
prevails,  there  must  be  the  means  of  protecting  our  rights  and  honor. 
It  needs  but  little  argument  to  show,  that  the  more  extensive  a  na- 
tion's preparations  for  war  are,  the  greater  is  the  liability  of  being 
plunged  into  its  horrors ;  while  an  absence  of  such  preparations 
takes  away  some  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  war.  Commu- 
nities that,  under  the  influence  of  an  enhghtened  and  honorable 
policy,  have  established  courts  of  justice,  and  systems  of  arbitration 
for  the  settlement  of  their  difficulties,  do  not  think  of  resorting  to  the 
battle-field.  The  several  States  of  our  Union,  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land, the  provinces  of  France,  maintain  no  standing  armies  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  neighbors.  The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  virtually  a  Congress  of  Nations,  formed  to  secure  the  peace, 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  so  many  independent  republics^  It  is, 
in  many  of  its  features,  such  an  organization  as  the  friends  of  peace 
are  laboring  to  establish  over  all  the  Christian  nations  pf  the  earth. 
We  would  have  a  United  States  Congress  or  Government,  that 
iKTould  throw  its  broad  shield  of  justice  and  humanity  over  Christen- 
dom ;  that  would  teach  men  to  act  as  reasonable  beings,  and  not  as 
brutes ;  that  would  institute  courts,  instead  of  building  arsenals  and 
navy  yards ;  employ  arguments  instead  of  cannon  shot ;  depend 
upon  the  decisions  of  juries,  rather  than  the  bloody  contests  of  ar- 
mies. And  in  the  progress  of  civilization  we  are  able  to  discern  a 
tendency  towards  such  a  state  of  things.  Communities  that  in 
former  years  were  rent  and  torn  by  petty  wars,  are  now  living  upon 
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the  most  amicable  terms.  The  system  of  knight-errantry,  once  the 
disgrace  and  scourge  of  Europe,  has  with  all  its  follies  passed 
away.  The  feudal  wars,  that  continued  for  centuries  to  fill  Chris- 
tendom with  confusion  and  bloodshed,  that  made  every  castle  a  for- 
tress, every  baron  a  military  chieflain,  and  every  vassal  a  soldier, 
yielded  to  the  efforts  that  were  made  to  suppress  them.  The  evils 
connected  with  them  had  become  so  intolerable,  that  popes,  empe- 
rors, magistrates  and  citizens  combined  to  exterminate  it,  and  Eu- 
rope  was  at  last  delivered  from  their  fearful  ravages. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  custom  for  individuals  to  wear  arms, 
has  produced  in  innumerable  instances  private  quarrels,  and  has 
fostered  the  spirit  and  furnished  the  means  of  strife.     In  those  parts 
of  our  country  where  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  personal  safety  to 
go  armed  with  bowie  knives  and  pistols,  we  are  aware  that  deadly 
quarrels  are  very  frequent,  while  at  the  North  and  East,  where 
this  custom  does  not  prevail,  such  fatal  combats  are  rare.     The 
same  experience  is  found  in  the  history  of  nations.     Those  most 
thoroughly  armed  have  been  the  most  belligerent,  while  those  that 
have  made  the  least  preparation  for  war  have  enjoyed,  for  the  longest 
period,  the  blessings  of  peace.     We  are  all  familiar  with  the  mili- 
tary forces  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  France  and  Holland.     These 
nations,  by  cultivating  the  war  spirit,  have  been  made  by  the  dispen- 
sation of  Providence  to  drink  most  deeply  of  its  bloody  cup.     From 
1700  to  1815,  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  war  sixty-nine  years, 
Russia  sixty-eight  years,  France  sixty-three,  and  Holland  forty- 
three.     Frederick  the  Great   of  Prussia  acknowledged,  that  he 
was  induced  to  go  to  war  with  Maria  Theresa  chiefly  because  **  he 
had  troops  always  ready  to  act."    Thus  was  produced  that  seven 
years*  war  that  laid  waste  so  large  a  portion  of  Europe,  and  brought 
such  wretchedness  upon  millions  of  its  inhabitants.    More  than  six 
hundred  years  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  written  in 
blood.     Century  afler  century  did  the  war  storms  roll  over  her,  her 
myriads  of  spears  attracting  the  lightning  of  the  tempest,  and  bring- 
ing upon  her  own  embattled  hosts  the  ruin  which  she  was  so  active 
in  pouring  upon  the  surrounding  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  those  communities  that  have  culti- 
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tivated  the  principles  of  peace.  The  Friends,  who  settled  in  Penn- 
sylvania, were  conscientiously  opposed  to  war ;  and,  while  others 
felt  that  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  fighting  the  Indians,  they  lived 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  them.  A  companion  of  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn  said,  "Without  any  carnal  weapons,  we 
entered  the  land,  and  inhabited  therein,  as  safe  as  if  there  had  been 
thousands  of  garrisons."  Says  another,  "This  little  State  sub- 
sisted in  the  midst  of  six  Indian  nations  without  so  much  as  a  mili- 
tia for  its  defence."  The  venerable  Clarkson  in  his  life  of  Penn 
says,  *'  The  Pennsylvanians  became  armed,  though  without 
arms ;  they  became  strong,  though  without  strength  ;  they  became 
safe  without  the  ordinary  means  of  safety.  The  constable's  staff 
was  the  only  instrument  of  authority  amongst  them  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  century ;  and  never  during  the  administration  of  Penn,  or 
that  of  his  proper  successors,  was  there  a  quarrel  or  a  war."  Can 
we  desire  a  more  beautiful  or  conclusive  example  of  the  expediency 
as  well  as  justice  of  the  peace-system  than  is  furnished  by  this 
little  colony  ? 

The  oft-repeated  injunction,  "In  time  of  peace  prepare  for 
war,*'  is  a  relic  of  barbarism  unfit  to  be  acted  upon  by  any  Chris- 
tian people.  It  virtually  requires,  that  while  we  are  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  peace,  we  fan  the  flame  of  war,  and  add 
•fuel  to  the  most  brutal  and  ferocious  of  the  human  passions.  It  de- 
mands that  men  be  taught  the  art  of  blood,  and  trained  to  direct 
with  unerring  aim  the  murderous  fire.  It  requires  that,  while  the 
God  of  peace  is  showering  upon  us  the  richest  benefits,  while  the 
arts  and  sciences  are  flourishing,  commerce  extending,  religion  pros- 
pering, the  land  be  covered  with  arsenals,  navy  yards,  military 
depots,  powder  magazines,  all  parts  of  one  vast  infernal  machine, 
that  at  any  instant  may  explode  and  shatter  the  nation. 

We  can  come,  therefore,  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  war,  in 
whatever  aspect  we  may  view  it,  wastes  the  resources  of  Christen- 
dom, and  occasions  the  destruction  of  the  very  means  upon  which 
we  ought  to  depend  for  the  noble  work  of  elevating,  civilizing,  and 
christianizing  the  world.  And  while  this  enormous  drain  upon  the 
industry  and  capital  of  Christendom  continues,  we  have  no  hope  of 
witnessing  the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel. 
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II.  In  the  next  place,  war  retards  the  progress  of  Christianity^ 
hy  breaking  dovm  the  pvMic  conscience^  and  corrupting  the  morals 
of  society. 

The  power  of  Christian  nations  to  civilize  and  enlighten  the 
world,  obviously  depends  upon  the  strength  of  their  virtues,  and  the 
purity  and  predominance  of  their  religion.  Without  a  high  stan- 
dard of  morality,  without  integrity,  justice,  humanity  at  home,  they 
can  be  of  no  benefit  abroad.  Each  nation,  as  far  as  it  has  influ- 
ence over  others,  stamps  its  own  character  upon  them.  If  it  has 
virtues,  they  will  be  felt.  If  it  has  vices,  their  influence  will  be 
felt.  As  with  individuals,  so  with  nations.  "  A  good  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  evil  fruit,  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit." 

What,  then,  is  the  tendency  of  war  ?  We  will  not  deny  that 
some  good  men  have  engaged  in  it.  We  will  not  deny,  that  amid 
the  horrors  of  the  battle-field  an  occasional  tear  has  been  shed  ;  that 
some  feeble  glimmerings  of  }iumanity  have  been  discernible  amid 
the  darkness  and  terror  of  the  storm.  But  the  direct  tendency  of 
war,  all  will  allow,  is  to  destroy  every  virtue,  deaden  all  sense  of 
right  and  justice,  foster  every  form  of  wickedness,  instigate  to  the 
foulest  crimes,  and  convert  human  beings  into  incarnate  fiends.  It 
sets  at  defiance  the  principles  of  Christianity,  the  authority  of 
Heaven,  and  breaks  down  every  law  in  the  decalogue.  Test  it  by 
each  of  the  ten  commandments  separately,  and  see  how  summarily 
they  are  disposed  of.  The  first  two  commandments  break  down 
under  the  atheism  of  war.  The  third  is  shattered  by  the  blasphemy 
of  the  camp.  The  fourth  is  trodden  under  foot  by  its  notorious 
Sabbath-breaking  customs.  So  of  the  rest ;  the  inhumanity,  theft, 
adulteries,  murders,  and  covetousuess  of  war,  make  a  complete 
breach  over  them  all. 

Look  at  the  influence  of  this  evil  upon  our  Christian,  refined, 
humane  country,  during  our  recent  Mexican  war.  One  writer 
said,  —  and  I  shudder  to  repeat  it,*  —  "  We  go  for  giving  the 
Mexicans  hell,  whether  Christ  be  our  guide  or  not.     We  go  for 

*  See  Llvermore's  able  and  eloquent  Review  of  the  Mexican  War,  p.  250. 
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whipping  them  thoroughly  any  way  ;  and  we  must  do  it,  or  stand 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  civiHzed  world."  Another  said, 
"  We  trust  now  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  armistices,  or  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  at  least,  from  our  side.  War,  vigorous,  devas- 
tating, unrelenting  war,  is  the  only  resource  ;  and  it  is  tq  be  hoped 
that  the  Mexicans  will  be  made  to  experience  it.'*  A  member  of 
Congress,  in  his  official  capacity,  said,  "He  trusted  it  would  be 
a  war  of  conquest ;  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  would  have  a  mild 
war,  who  were  afraid  of  striking  heavy  blows.  He  would  show  no 
mercy  till  the  war  was  ended.  If  he  could  have  his  own  way,  one 
blow  should  follow  another  without  mercy."  A  Governor  of  a 
State,  who  ought  to  rule  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  teach  the  people 
righteousness,  said,  "  In  my  judgment,  the  motto  *  to  conquer  a 
peace  *  is  now  made  indispensable  —  there  is  no  alternative.  Then 
let  the  nation's  power  be  summoned  to  a  mighty  eflbrt,  and  let  it 
break  upon  that  devoted  country,  peal  after  peal,  in  one  unceasing 
note  of  thunder.  Let  the  public  right  arm  be  made  bare,  and  the 
sword  remain  unsheathed  until  peace  is  extorted." 

What  has  become  of  the  public  conscience  and  the  public  morals 
when  such  sentiments  are  uttered  by  the  American  press,  and  by 
officers  high  in  authority?  How  can  you  present  in  a  more  con- 
densed form  the  essence  of  injustice,  inhumanity,  oppression  and 
atheism,  than  as  it  is  found  in  these  declarations  ? 

The  eminent  Robert  Hall  has' with  great  truth  said,  "  War  re- 
verses all  the  rules  of  morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  tempo- 
rary repeal  of  the  principles  of  virtue.  It  is  a  system  out  of  which 
almost  all  the  virtues  are  excluded,  and  in  which  almost  all  the 
vices  are  included.  Whatever  renders  human  nature  amiable  or 
respectable,  whatever  engages  love  or  confidence,  is  sacrificed  at  its 
shrine." 

Deeds,  which  in  civilized  life  are  accounted  ihe  foulest  crimes, 
are  among  ihe  duties  of  war.  Treachery,  theft,  murder,  constitute 
the  art.  The  robber  in  your  streets  is  arrested,  imprisoned, 
punished.  The  robber  of  neighboring  nations  is  applauded.  The 
murderer  here  of  a  single  fellow-creature  is  regarded  with  pub- 
lic   indignation,   and  his  memory  consigned  to  eternal  infamy. 
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Though  he  has  moved  iu  circles  offasliion,  and  enjoyed  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  been  associated  with  the  hterary  and  scientific,  yet 
he  must,  amid  the  throbbings  of  thousands  of  agitated  hearts,  swing 
from  a  gallows  in  yonder  jail-yard,  and  his  remains  be  hurried  in 
the  darkness  of  night  to  their  final  resting-place.  Yet  the  murderer 
of  thousands,  he  who  comes  to  you  wading  through  a  sea  of  blood, 
is  received  with  triumphal  arches,  illuminations,  music,  the  ap- 
plause of  the  multitude.  Instead  of  a  prison,  a  palace  is  prepared 
for  him.  Instead  of  execrations,  the  most  fulsome  flatteries  are 
heaped  upon  him.  Instead  of  a  platform,  such  as  the  murderer  of 
one  human  being  ascends,  he  appears  upon  a  gayly-decorated  bal- 
cony, the  object  of  universal  admiration.  Such  worship  may  indeed 
be  grateful  to  the  deity  of  misery,  may  gratify  spirits  from  the  dark 
world,  who  are  anxious  that  the  curse  of  war  should  be  perpetu- 
ated, who  are  anxious  that  the  chain  forged  in  the  pit,  by  which 
they  hold  the  nations,  should  not  be  broken.  But  how  does  the 
God  of  Heaven  regard  it  ?  That  is  the  question  that  concerns  us, 
if  we  are  not  atheists.  How  does  it  bear  upon  the  morals,  piety, 
Christian  benevolence  of  a  Christian  community  ? 

Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  say,  tliat  "  the  worse  the  man  the 
better  the  soldier,"  and  also,  that  '*  the  readiest  way  to  govern  sol- 
diers is  by  their  vices ;  and  when  they  have  none,  they  must  be 
taught  to  contract  them." 

Here  is  au  honest  confession  indeed.  But  what,  I  would  ask, 
must  be  nature  of  that  system,  the  very  existence  of  which  depends 
upon  the  vices  of  its  supporters  ?  What  must  be  its  character  when 
it  draws  its  vigor  and  strength  from  human  wickedness,  —  when 
the  soldier  improves  as  the  man  degenerates,  —  when  the  military 
quaUties  ripen  as  the  virtues  die  out?  And  if  the  soldier  has  no 
vices,  the  great  war-teacher  tells  us,  that  he  must  be  taught  to  con- 
tract them.  If  he  cannot  lie,  steal,  blaspheme  his  Maker,  give  loose 
to  every  vile  passion,  and  commit  murder  readily  and  willingly,  he 
must  be  sent  to  school,  and  be  educated  into  these  vices  and  crimes. 
Horrible  principle,  indeed  ;  and  yet  you  and  I  cannot  deny  its  truth  I 
We  cannot  dispute  the  authority  of  one  whose  home  was  the  camp, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  carnage,  and  who  caused  the  destruction 
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of  six  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures.  He  had  opportunities 
to  judge  in  the  case  which  Heaven  forbid  that  you  or  I  may 
ever  have ;  and  he  tells  lis,  that  if  soldiers  have  not  vices,  they 
must  be  taught  to  contract  them.  Would  you  be  shocked  to  be 
told  that  there  were  schools  established  for  this  purpose  in  this 
country?  Would  you  be  still  more  shocked  to  be  told  that 
you  are  contributing  to  their  support;  contributing  more  by  far 
than  you  give  to  send  the  Grospel  to  the  heathen!  Yet  such 
is  the  fact.  Every  military  camp,  every  fort,  every  navy  ship,  is 
such  a  school.  I  speak  advisedly  in  this  matter,  and  not  without 
proof.  An  officer  in  our  Mexican  war  said,  "  If  you  would  wit- 
ness wickedness  and  vice,  drunkenness,  and  all  the  vicious  propen- 
sities of  the  human  heart  in  their  most  odious  colors,  the  American 
camp,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  the  place  where  you  will  behold  them. 
This  campaign  is  a  gmnd  school  of  iniquity  and  vice."* 

"  At  Monterey,  as  at  Matamoras,"  says  an  eye-witness, "  murder, 
robbery  and  rape  were  committed  in  the  broad  light  of  day.  On 
arriving  at  Mier,  we  learned  that  the  second  regiment  of  Indiana 
troops  had  committed,  the  day  before,  outrages  against  the  citizens 
of  the  niost  disgraceful  character,  stealing,  insulting  the  women, 
breaking  into  houses,*'  Sec.  Another,  writing  on  the  spot,  says, 
'*  The  scene  of  war,  now  presented  in  Mexico,  is  the  most  soul-sick- 
ening spectacle  that  ever  disgraced  a  page  in  human  history." 
Gen.  Taylor  himself,  speaking  of  the  volunteers  in  one  of  his  de- 
spatches, said,  "  There  is  scarcely  a  form  of  crime  that  has  not 
been  reported  to  me  as  committed  hy  them.** 

While  such  scliools  continue,  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  the 
influence  of  our  Christian  education  should  be  neutralized,  and  our 
effi>rt8  to  elevate  and  bless  society  rendered  abortive?  The  accounts 
which  we  received  from  Mexico  during  the  war,  teemed  with  the 
fruits  of  this  terrible  war  education.  One  officer,  just  before  expir- 
ing, was  exulting  over  his  victories  and  said,  '*  We  gave  the  Mexi- 
icons  KM!  "  —  thus  acknowledging  that  they  had  it  to  give.  And  this 
officer,  with  his  fellow-officers,  are  representatives  sent  thither  at 
our  bidding,  at  our  expense !  This  nation,  whose  mission  it  is  to 
give  to  the  world,  Heaven  ;  this  nation  of  Christian  churches.  Sab- 
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bath  schools,  Bibles,  Missionary  Societies ;  this  nation,  so  proud  of 
its  justice,  humanity  and  Protestant  faith  ;  so  full  of  compassion,  as 
to  send,  at  the  public  expense,  to  bring  defeated  Hungarians  hither ; 
80  solicitous,  O  mockery !  that  the  fleeing  Kossuth  may  reach  in 
safety  this  land  of  the  free,  this  asylum  of  the  oppressed;  this  nation, 
spending  $150,000,000  and  sacrificing  25,481  lives,  to  give  to  a 
neighboring  republic  hell/ 1 

Do  any  of  you  think  that  this  term  is  too  strong?  Then 
let  me  invite  you  to  gaze  for  a  moment  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
scenes  out  of  the  many  that  have  come  to  us,  illustrative  of  its 
meaning.  Afler  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto,  a  con-espondent  writes,  * 
"  That  night  was  to  me  a  terrible  one,  which  I  shall  never,  never 
forget.  The  screams  and  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying  on  both 
sides,  mangled  and  torn  as  they  all  were  with  the  grape  and  six- 
pounder  shot, — the  conflagration  of  the  battle  ground,  fit  emblem 
of  the  awful  work  of  death  which  had  so  long  been  going  on,  —  the 
moans  of  the  poor  oxen  and  horses,  so  terribly  mangled,  and  the  dread- 
ful uncertainty  of  the  extent  of  our  loss,  and  how  many  of  our  friends, 
who  were  alive  at  dinner,  were  then  asleep  forever,  —  the  night 
work  of  our  surgeons,  with  their  horrible  instruments  all  besmeared 
with  human  blood,  —  were  sights  and  sounds  and  thoughts,  I  pray 
God  in  his  mercy,  may  never  visit  mc  again." 

An  officer  wrote  from  Matamoras,  May  23,  1846,  '*  I  went 
over  the  field  after  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma ;  and  the  sight 
which  met  my  eye  there,  was  one  which  imagination  can  scarcely 

« 

depict.  Bodies  of  Mexican  soldiers  were  lying  about  in  every  di- 
rection; some  with  their  heads  partly  or  entirely  shot  off;  others 
without  legs  or  arms ;  others  with  their  entrails  torn  out.  One  man, 
a  fine-looking  fellow,  was  lying  on  the  ground  with  a  cartridge  in 
his  fingers,  —  having  evidently  been  killed  while  in  the  act  of  prim- 
ing his  musket.  I  crept  about  on  my  hands  and  knees  through  the 
chapparal,  and  at  every  few  paces  I  would  come  across  dead  bod- 
ies ;  and  at  one  spot  I  discerned  the  body  of  a  beautiful  Mexican 
^irl  staked  through  the  heart." 

*  Livermore's  Reyiew  of  the  Mexican  War,  p.  12S, 
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The  scene  at  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  retreat  and  crossing  of 
the  Mexicans  was  indeed  awful.  "  The  water  was  covered  with 
the  miserable  beings,  who,  confused  and  desperate,  plunged  about 
in  the  waves,  calling  on  God  Xq  help  them,  or  venting  their  impo- 
tent maledictions  upon  those  who  had  forced  them  to  a  watery 
grave.  They  sunk  by  scores,  clutching  each  other  in  the  agonies 
of  death  ;  and  the  *  mad  river '  fairly  boiled  with  the  expiring 
breath  of  those  who  had  sunken  under  its  dark  waves." 

The  following  was  addressed  to  the  Louisville  Courier,  dated 
Monterey,  Oct.  17,  1847 :  —  "  While  I  was  stationed  with  our  left 
wing  in  one  of  ^he  forts  on  the  evening  of  the  21st,  I  saw  a  Mex- 
ican woman  busily  engaged  in  carrying  bread  and  water  to  the 
wounded  men  of  both  armies.  I  saw  the  ministering  angel  raise 
the  head  of  a  wounded  man,  give  him  water  and  food,  and  then 
bind  up  his  ghastly  wound  with  a  handkerchief  she  took  from  her 
own  head.  After  having  exhausted  her  supplies,  she  went  back  to 
her  house  to  get  more  bread  and  water  for  others.  As  she  was 
returning  on  her  mission  of  mercy  to  comfort  other  wounded  per- 
sons, I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  saw  the  poor  innocent  crea- 
ture fall  dead !  I  think  it  was  an  accidental  shot  that  struck  her. 
I  would  not  be  willing  to  believe  otherwise.  It  made  me  sick  at 
heart,  and  turning  from  the  scene,  I  involuntarily  raised  my  eyes 
toward  heaven  and  thought,  —  Great  God  !  is  this  war  f  Passing  the 
spot  the  next  day,  I  saw  her  body  still  lying  there,  with  the  bread 
by  her  side,  and  the  broken  gourd  with  a  few  drops  of  water  still 
in  it,  —  emblems  of  her  errand.  We  buried  her,  and  while  we 
were  digging  her  grave,  cannon  balls  flew  around  us  like  hail." 

Did  not  the  dying  officer  utter  a  truth  when  he  said,  ^  we  gave 
the  Mexicans  heUI "  And  what,  I  would  ask,  must  be  the  eflTect  of 
such  foul  deeds  upon  the  conscience  and  morals  of  the  community  ? 
How,  while  under  the  blighting  and  blasting  influence  of  such  a 
system,  are  we  ever  to  reach  that  standard  of  integrity,  virtue  and 
piety,  which  will  render  us  fit  instniments  for  spreading  the  Gospel 
of  peace  over  the  earth  ?  If  we  have  no  other  than  a  War-Chris- 
tianity to  extend,  better  disband  our  Missionary  Societies,  and  direct 
aU  our  energies  to  the  removal  of  this  gigantic  evil.    If  we  would 
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stamp  our  character  upon  other  natious,  let  it  be  a  character  worthy 
of  their  reception,  worthy  of  their  imitation.  Let  it  be  one  that 
shall  bless  and  not  curse  them  ;  that  shall  elevate  and  not  debase 
them,  that  shall  save  and  not  ruin  them. 

III.  In  the  next  place,  the  war-system  dettro^s  the  vigor  and  Uf$ 
of  the  churchy  and  thu$  weakens  every  Ohristian  enterprise. 

The  history  of  Christianity  demonstrates  the  fact,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  adherence  of  its 
followers  to  the  principles  of  peace.  Tlie  slightest  infusion  of  the 
war-spirit  into  the  church  has  weakened  its  energies,  and  blighted 
its  piety. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  afler  the  mission  of  Christ,  the 
principles  of  peace  maintained  their  ascendancy  in  the  church,  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  were  most  signal  and  glorious.  The 
early  missionaries,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  Master, 
went  forth  with  no  other  weapon  than  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  no 
shield  but  that  of  faith,  no  helmet  but  that  of  salvation ;  and  every- 
where the  Gospel  made  rapid  advances.  Converts  were  multiplied 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Christian  churches  were  estab- 
lished, and  Paganism,  with  its  debasing  superstitions  and  brutal- 
izing influences,  yielded  to  the  mild  sway  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

So  conscientious  were  these  early  Christians  in  regard  to  engag- 
ing in  war,  so  utterly  incompatible  did  they  deem  its  practices  with 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  that  no  motives  could  induce  them  to  bear 
arms.  The  most  eminent  Christian  writers  for  three  hundred  years 
were  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  war-system.  Justin 
Martyr,  Tatian,  Clementof  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Chry- 
sostom,  Jerome,  and  others  were  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  unlawful 
for  Christians  to  engage  in  war.  Clement  of  Alexandria  gave  to 
Christians  the  appellation  oi  ^*  the  Peaceahle,^*  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian  re- 
garded the  remarkable  prophecy  of  Isaiah  as  being  fulfilled, — 
"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks,  and  learn  war  no  more."  Celsus,  in  his  attack 
upon  the  Christian  religion,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
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broaght  up,  as  one  of  his  charges,  the  fact,  that  Christians  refused 
to  bear  arms  for  the  Emperor  even  in  cases  of  necessity  ;  and  Ori- 
gen,  in  his  reply  in  the  third  century,  acknowledged  the  fact,  and 
justified  it  on  the  ground,  that  war  is  not  lawful  for  Christians. 

Soldiers,  too,  when  they  became  converts  to  Christianity,  aban- 
doned the  military  profession,  and  refused  any  longer  to  serve.  Ter- 
tnllian,  Archelaus  and  Eusebius  all  testify  to  this  fact ;  and  even 
Gibbon,  in  a  sneering  manner,  bears  witness  to  the  pacific  princi- 
ples of  the  early  Christians. 

So  conscientious  were  these  noble  men,  that  many  of  them  pre- 
ferred death  rather  than  yield  to  the  military  laws.  Maximilian 
having  been  brought  before  the  tribunal  to  be  enrolled  as  a  soldier, 
the  pro-consul  asked  him  his  name.  He  replied,  "  I  am  a  Chris- 
tian, and  cannot  fight."  The  pro-consul,  Dion,  still  ordered  him  to 
be  enrolled,  and  commanded  the  officer  to  mark  him.  Maximilian 
still  refused,  on  the  ground  of  his  Christian  profession.  The  pro- 
consul threatened  him  with  death,  if  he  did  not  submit ;  to  which 
he  replied,  *'  I  cannot  fight  if  I  die.  I  am  not  a  soldier  of  this 
world,  but  a  soldier  of  God."  He  was  accordingly  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner. 

Marcellus,  a  centurion  in  the  Legion  called  Trajana,  became  a 
Christian  while  holding  his  commission.  At  a  festival,  he  threw 
down  his  military  belt  at  the  head  of  the  Legion,  and  declared  that 
he  could  serve  no  longer.  "  It  is  not  lawful,"  he  said,  **  to  bear  arms 
for  any  earthly  consideration.'*  After  an  imprisonment  of  three 
months,  he  was  put  to  death.  Cassian,  the  notary  to  the  same  Le- 
gion, followed  his  example  and  sufi!ered  his  fate.  Many  other 
instances  occuned  of  a  similar  character,  showing  not  only  the 
noble  heroism  of  these  martyrs,  but  also  that  there  was  in  that  day, 
if  there  is  not  in  this,  "  a  higher  law,"  to  which  conscientious  men 
rendered  unwavering  obedience. 

At  length,  however,  the  church  took  the  sword,  and  from  that 
moment  her  power  began  to  waver.  Her  primitive  loveliness,  pu- 
rity and  glory  faded  away.  The  sweet  accents  of  mercy  and  peace 
were  exchanged  for  the  war-trumpet,  and  **  the  still,  small  voice  " 
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that  whispered  of  [>ardou  and  heaven,  was  lost  in  the  clash  of 
hostile  armies. 

In  the  fourth  century,  this  war-degeneracy  was  consummated 
under  Constantine  hy  a  union  of  the  church  with  the  state,  and 
from  that  period,  for  centuries,  the  history  of  the  church  is  written 
in  blood.  Professing  Christians  by  thousands enUsted  in  the  army, 
and  were  led  forth  to  battle  by  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church. 
Prayers  were  ofiered  up  to  the  God  of  peace  for  his  aid  in  the  work 
of  slaughter,  and  solemn  thanksgivings  were  rendered  for  success 
in  the  work  of  blood.  When  Magdeburg  was  a  heap  of  smoking 
ruins,  and  thirty  thousand  of  her  citizens,  men,  women  and  children, 
were  weltering  io  blood,  or  consuming  in  the  ashes  of  their  own 
dwellings,  the  conqueror  ordered  a  Te  Deum  to  be  publicly  chanted 
in  gratitude  to  God.  While  millions  were  perishing  in  the  Cru- 
sades, and  in  the  wars  with  the  Mohammedans,  the  services  and 
power  of  tlie  church  were  actively  employed  to  inflame  the  war- 
spirit,  and  stimulate  its  members  in  butchering  their  fellow-men. 
Indeed,  the  war-degeneracy  of  the  church  was  the  great  heresy 
that  comipted  her  doctrines,  paganized  her  character,  wasted  her 
strength,  and  prepared  the  way  for  that  deluge  of  darkness  that 
rolled  over  Christendom,  and  for  a  thousand  years  extinguished  the 
light  of  the  Gospel,  and  buried  up  the  hopes  of  the  world. 

In  the  Great  Reformer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  primitive 
pacific  policy  of  the  church  re-appeared,  and  again  the  truth  was 
clothed  with  power.  Luther,  with  no  carnal  weapons  in  his  hands, 
no  worldly  ambition  or  malice  in  his  heart,  simply  preaches  the 
Gospel  of  peace.  The  nations  of  Europe  listen.  The  pillars  of  the 
Vatican  tremble ;  the  foundations  of  the  Papacy  are  shaken,  and 
the  Reformation  travels  on  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength.  Thous- 
ands flock  to  its  standard.  Entire  communities  break  away  from 
their  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  and  pure  religion  revives  in  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  and  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 

But  alter  the  death  of  the  Reformer,  the  demon  of  war  again  en- 
ters the  church,  and  again  the  brightness  of  her  crown  fades,  the 
glory  of  her  sceptre  departs,  and  her  pure  white  robes  are  stained 
witli  blood.    Nations  professing  to  follow  the  same  Redeemer  meet 
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upon  the  battle-field,  and  with  all  the  hatred,  revenge  and  rage  of 
fiends,  strive  to  destroy  each  other.  And  so  thoroughly  was 
the  church  infected  with  the  war-spirit,  that  until  recently  no 
man  in  the  British  Empire  could  receive  a  commission  for  the  whole- 
sale butchery  of  his  fellow-men  without  first  furnishing  a  certificate 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  Archbishop  of 
England  composes,  for  the  use  of  the  holy  sanctuary,  forms  of 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  such  barbarities  as  were  perpetrated  in 
the  nineteenth  century  upon  the  Chinese  and  Afghans. 

In  looking  at  the  history  of  the  American  church,  we  see  that  it 
is  only  within  the  thirty-five  years  of  peace  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  that  nearly  all  our  national  benevo- 
lent societies  have  been  established.  Previous  to  that  period  we 
did  nothing  towards  spreading  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  and 
but  little  towards  evangelizing  the  destitute  portions  of  our  own 
country.  This  cessation  of  the  storms  of  war,  temporary  for 
aught  we  can  tell,  the  church  has  availed  itself  of,  to  make  some 
feeble  efibrts  towards  carrying  into  execution  the  Saviour's 
last  command.  And  much  indeed  -has  been  accomplished, 
for  which  we  are  thankful  to  Heaven.  Yet  all  these  enterprises 
are  still  in  their  infancy.  It  is  only  a  little  light  here  and  there  that 
has  penetrated  the  darkne.%s  of  heathenism.  And  until  the  church 
is  divorced  from  the  war-system,  she  cannot  expect  that  the  heathen 
will  be  given  to  her  "  for  an  inheritance,"  and  '*  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  a  possession." 

David,  though  in  many  respects  a  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
was  not  permitted  to  build  a  temple  for  the  Lord,  because  he  had 
"  shed  much  blood  upon  the  earth.''  Can  we  then  expect  that  the 
Prince  of  Peace  will  confer  upon  any  generation  infected  with  the 
war  spirit,  the  high  honor  of  building  that  spiritual  temple  to  which 
all  the  tribes  and  nations  of  the  earth  shall  resort,  in  which  the  ju- 
bilee of  the  world  s  emancipation  from  sin  shall  be  celebrated,  and 
the  song  sung,  **  The  kingdoms  of  the  earth  have  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever"  ?  The  an- 
tagonism between  Christianity  and  War  is  too  marked  and  intense 
to  allow  us  to  entertain  for  a  moment  such  an  expectation. 
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rV.  I  remark,  in  the  fourth  place,  that  the  war-system  obstructs 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel  hy  prejudicing  the  heathen  themselves 
against  the  whole  system  of  Christianity, 

The  only  knowledge  that  many  of  them  have  had  of  Christian 
nations  has  been  derived  through  the  wars  of  these  nations.  Chris- 
tianity, itself  an  angel  of  peace  and  love,  has  been  presented  to 
them  as  the  vulture  of  war.  It  has  approached  them  to  desolate 
their  homes,  rob  them  of  their  treasures,  burn  their  villages  and 
cities,  slaughter  their  wives  and  children,  and  heap  upon  them 
every  form  of  misery.  So  great  was  the  hostility  of  the  Chinese  on 
this  account  to  the  nominal  Christian  nations,  that  they  expelled 
the  Jesuits  from  their  country  with  indignation  and  loathing.  A 
Chinese  Emperor  once  said,  **  Wherever  Christians  go,  they  wliiien 
the  soil  with  human  lx)nes ;  and  I  will  not  have  Christianity  in  my 
empire.''  In  Japan,  laws  were  passed  for  this  same  reason,  forbid- 
ding Christians  to  land  upon  their  shores  ;  and  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country  was  required  once  a  year  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  trampling  in  scorn  upon  the  cross.  In  Burmah,  the 
devoted  Judson  and  his  associates  met,  at  first,  with  violent  oppo- 
sition, on  account  of  the  deep-seated  prejudices  that  war  had  pro- 
duced. The  efi&rts  that  have  been  made  to  christianize  the  abor- 
igines of  America  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  abortive,  for  the 
same  reason. 

Some  persons  may  attribute  this  opposition  to  the  natural  enmity 
of  the  human  heart  to  the  truth.  But  these  people,  when  they 
contracted  their  prejudices,  did  not  know  enough  of  the  Gospel  to 
form  an  opinion  of  its  real  merits  and  character.  Their  hatred  arose 
from  the  dread  of  Christian  armies,  and  their  horror  of  the  refined 
cruelties  and  awful  barbarities  of  Christian  battles. 

A  Romish  priest,  not  long  after  the  conquest  of  South  America 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  conversing  with  some  Indians  upon  the  truth 
and  value  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  pointing  out  the  blessedness 
of  Heaven,  and  the  awful  retributions  that  were  suffered  in  hell. 
The  savages,  after  listening  attentively,  asked,  Are  there  any  Span- 
iards in  Heaven  ?  O  certainly,  replied  the  priest,  the  Spaniards  are 
children  of  the  church,  and  they  all  go  to  Heaven !    Then,  retorted 
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those  indignant  sons  of  the  forest,  sir,  we'll  go  to  hell  I  They  felt 
that  it  was  enough  for  them  to  be  with  Spaniards  in  this  world, 
without  being  cursed  with  their  society  in  the  next. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe,  a  distinguished  missionary,  frequently  en- 
countered opposition  from  these  prejudices.  He  states,  that  he  one 
day  gave  a  Turk  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew  to  read,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  beauty  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  "  But."  said  the 
Turk,  **  you  Christians  are  the  greatest  hypocrites  in  the  world." 
"  How  so  ?  "  asked  the  missionary.  "  Why,  here  it  is  said.  Blessed 
are  the  peace-makers ;  and  yet  you,  more  than  any  others,  teach 
OS  to  make  war,  and  are  yourselves  the  greatest  warriors  on  earth ! 
How  can  you  be  so  shameless  ?  "  Another  said  to  him  one  day, 
"  Why  do  you  come  to  us?  *'  The  missionary  replied,  "  to  bring 
you  peace."  "  Peace,"  replied  the  Turk,  leading  him  to  a  corridor 
and  pointing  him  to  Mount  Calvary,  "  there,  upon  the  very  spot 
where  your  Lord  poured  out  his  blood,  the  Mohammedan  is  obliged 
to  interfere  to  prevent  Christians  from  shedding  the  blood  of  each 
other  I*' 

The  late  war  of  England  with  China  increased  to  a  very  great 
extent  the  hostility  that  before  existed  in  that  empire  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  accounts  that  have  come  to  us  of  that  war  are  most 
heart-sickening,  and  show  what  deep  impressions  it  must  have 
made  of  the  barbarous  character  of  their  foes.  "  At  Ningpo,"  says 
one  writer,  "  the  people,  hurrying  to  get  out  of  the  city  as  fast  as 
possible,  were  crowded  in  dense  masses  into  the  narrow  street, 
where,  coming  up  with  our  cannon  within  one  hundred  yards  of 
them,  we  poured  upon  the  crowded  fugitives  so  destructive  a  fire 
of  grape  and  canister,  that  we  had  to  remove  their  dead  or  wounded 
bodies  to  the  sides  of  the  street  before  our  guns  could  advance ;  and 
thus  we  pursued  them  for  miles  with  our  artillery  and  bayonets !  " 

Another  gives  an  account  of  individual  suffering :  - —  "  After  we 
had  forced  our  way  over  piles  of  furniture  to  barricade  the  door,  we 
entered  an  open  court  strewed  with  rich  stufi!s,  and  covered  with 
clotted  blood ;  and  upon  the  steps  leading  to  the  great  hall  lay,  in 
their  own  gore,  two  bodies  of  youthful  Tartars,  apparently  brothers, 
cold  and  stifif.     Having  gained  the  threshold  of  their  abode,  they 
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had  fallen  from  the  loss  of  blood,  and  died  on  the  spot.  Stepping 
over  these  bodies,  we  entered  the  hall,  and  met  face  to  face  three 
women  seated,  a  mother  and  two  daughters. 

At  their  feet  lay  two  bodies  of  elderly  men,  with  their  throats  cut, 
and  their  senseless  heads  resting  on  the  feet  of  their  relations.  To 
the  right  were  two  young  girls,  beautiful  and  delicate,  crouching 
over  a  living  soldier,  and  endeavoring  thus  to  conceal  him.  I 
stopped,  horror-struck  at  what  I  saw,  and  stood  spellbound  to  the 
spot.  The  women  must  have  discovered  my  feelings  ;  for  the  ex- 
pression on  the  mother's  face  of  cold,  unutterable  despair  soon 
changed  to  the  evident  workings  of  scorn  and  hate,  which  at  last 
burst  forth  in  a  paroxysm  of  invective,  and  finally  sought  relief  in 
floods  of  tears.  Action  was  the  only  language  she  could  make 
intelUgible  to  us ;  and,  coming  close  to  me,  she  seized  me  by  the 
arm,  and,  with  clenched  fist  and  deadly  frown,  pointed  to  the 
bodies,  to  her  daughters,  to  herself,  and  her  yet  splendid  house. 
Then  she  stepped  back  a  pace,  closed  her  hands  firmly,  and  in  a 
hoarse,  husky  voice  spoke,  as  I  could  see  by  her  gestures,  of  her 
misery,  of  her  hate,  and,  I  doubt  not,  of  revenge.  It  was  a  scene 
one  could  not  bear  long.  I  attempted  by  signs  to  explain,  and  offered 
my  services  to  pass  her  in  safety  through  the  gates  into  the  open 
country ;  but  the  poor  woman  would  not  listen  to  me,  and  the  whole 
family  were  by  this  time  in  loud  and  bitter  lamentations.'* 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  with  which  Christiau  nations 
have  recommended  their  religion  to  the  Chinese  and  other  Pagans. 
Instead  of  giving  to  them  the  blessings  of  a  pure  faith,  they  have 
made  them  feel  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  their  terrible  war-system. 
Instead  of  seeking  for  them  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have 
drenched  their  land  with  blood.  Instead  of  laboring  to  bring  them 
into  the  fold  of  Christ,  they  have  erected  around  them  a  wall  of 
prejudice,  higher,  more  solid  and  impregnable,  than  the  wall  that 
surrounds  the  Chinese  Empire. 

In  those  countries  where  the  wars  of  Christendom  were  but  little 
known,  the  Gospel  has  met  with  a  remarkable  and  glorious  recep- 
tion. In  the  Sandwich  and  South  Sea  Islands,  Christianity  was 
first  mainly  brought  before   the  minds  of  the   people  through 
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the  lives  and  teachings  of  the  humble  missionary,  a&d  with  the 
results  we  are  all  familiar.  But  what,  I  would  seriously  ask, 
has  been  accomplished  towards  the  evangelization  of  those  portions 
of  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  over  which  Christian  nations  have 
rolled  the  dark  clouds  of  war  ? 

Look  for  example  at  the  Chinese  nation.  The  American  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  has  had  laborers  in  that  field  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  one  hundred  missionaries 
with  their  assistants,  who  are  preaching  and  teaching  the  Gospel. 
Among  these  are  some  of  the  most  faithful,  laborious  and  eminent . 
missionaries  that  have  ever  gone  forth  in  obedience  to  the  Saviour's 
last  command.  But  what  have  they  effected  towards  christianizing 
that  people?  How  many  of  the  three  hundred  and  ninety  millions 
of  that  vast  empire  have  been  induced  to  embrace  the  true  faith  ? 
I  have  searched  the  reports  of  our  missionary  societies  in  vain  for 
a  satisfactory  answer  lo  this  question.  I  find  general  statements 
in  regard  to  the  accessibility  of  the  people,  the  good  that  has  been 
done,  the  various  religious  books  that  have  been  published,  and  the 
advantages  which  commerce,  science,  geography  and  literature  are 
deriving  from  the  missions.  But  I  find  little  said  in  regard  to  cases 
of  actual  conversion.  Notwithstanding  that  people  have  enjoyed 
the  labors  of  such  men  as  Morrison,  Medhurst,  Gutzlaflf,  Bridgman, 
Al>eel,  Williams,  Munson,  Parker,  Wolfe,  Tracy,  Woods,  Richards, 
aud  a  host  of  others  ;  notwithstanding  the  vast  sums  that  have  been 
expended  upon  these  missions  ;  notwithstanding  the  wide  distribu- 
tion of  tracts  and  religious  books,  and  the  fervent  prayers  that  have 
ascended  to  God  for  his  blessing  upon  this  interesting  people,  still  the 
darkness  of  heathenism  continues  to  envelop  them.  And  if  you  would 
know  the  chief  causes  of  the  signal  failure  that  has  attended  many 
of  the  noble  efibrts  of  these  noble  men,  you  will  find  stated  in  the 
published  reports  of  the  American  Board  and  other  miss'ionary  socie- 
ties, that  the  war-system  of  Christian  nations,  and  the  opium  trade, 
are  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.  An  eye-wit- 
ness says,  "  The  British  forces  have  made  Christianity  and  civili- 
zation, in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese,  synonymous  with  murder  and 
rapine.'' 
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Can  we  wonder  at  the  slow  progress  of  ihe  Gospel  under  circum- 
stances 80  unfavorable  for  its  reception?  Our  sensibilities  are 
shocked  at  the  cruelties  of  heathenism,  at  the  sight  of  the  Hindoo 
widow  lighting  her  funeral  pile,  at  a  view  of  the  savage  swinging 
upon  the  sharp-pointed  hook,  or  the  devotee  lacerating  his  body. 
We  turn  away  in  disgust  from  the  cannibalism  of  the  Fejee  Island- 
ers ;  from  the  idol  Juggernaut  crushing  beneath  its  ponderous  wheels 
the  deluded  victim  of  superstition ;  from  the  unnatural  mother  ofier- 
ing  her  own  children  as  sacrifices  to  false  deities.  And  shall  we  be 
surprised  if  our  own  barbarities,  our  worse  than  heathen  cruelties, 
excite  the  prejudices  of  the  untutored  savage,  and  clog  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  salvation  ? 

It  is  clear,  without  further  argument,  to  every  ingenuous  mind, 
that  unless  the  war-system  of  Christian  nations  is  broken  down  and 
swept  away,  we  must  despair  of  seeing  the  world  converted  to 
Christ,  This  is  the  naked  fact,  that  stands  out  with  fearful  prom- 
inence before  the  community.  We  may  embarrass  the  peace 
cause  by  a  thousand  abstract  questions,  touching  the  right  of 
self-defence,  the  right  of  revolution ;  the  inquiry  whether  war  is, 
under  all  circumstances,  unjustifiable.  But  whatever  opinions 
may  be  formed  ou  these  points,  they  will  not  afifect  the  great 
fact  before  us.  The  continuance  of  our  wars  is  virtually  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  reign  of  the  powers  of  darkness  over  the  earth. 
Every  navy  ship  that  sails  from  our  ports,  every  soldier  who  is 
enrolled,  every  fort  that  is  built,  every  arsenal  that  is  established, 
and  every  cannon  that  is  cast,  puts  farther  off  the  day  when 
the  heathen  shall  be  given  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance. 

Is  it  not,  then,  the  duty  of  every  Christian  and  every  philanthro- 
pist to  do  all  in  his  power  to  rid  Christendom  of  this  giant  evil  ?  Is 
it  not  specially  our  duty  to  engage  in  this  work  ?  If  there  is  a 
nation,  upon  whom  the  responsibility  rests  of  setting  an  example  of 
a  friendly  and  pacific  intercourse  with  foreign  countries,  it  is  this 
nation;  for  nearly  all  the  blessings  that  we  enjoy  have  been  se- 
cuied  to  us  by  peace.  Under  its  benign  influence,  our  schools  and 
churches  have  risen  up,  science  has  advanced,  the  arts  have  flour- 
ished, facilities  for  intercourse  have  increased,  and  our  commerce 
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has  floated  securely  upon  every  sea.  Besides,  as  the  people  are 
the  greatest  suflerers  in  time  of  war ;  as  it  is  their  blood  that  is  so 
profusely  shed,  their  millions  that  are  squandered,  their  cities  and 
villages  that  are  destroyed,  they  should,  when  they  have  the  power, 
be  the  first  to  deliver  their  country  from  so  awful  a  scourge.  Were 
we  under  a  despotism  where  our  influence  would  be  little  felt,  the 
case  would  be  different.  But  with  the  sovereignty  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  they  may  create  a  right  public  opinion  upon  this  ques- 
tion, that  shall  not  only  deliver  us  from  the  evils  of  war,  but  an 
opinion  that  shall  receive  the  respect  of  all  Christendom.  Upon 
some  nation,  the  honor  will  rest  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  great 
Reformation.  Shall  not  we  covet  it?  Shall  we  not  strive  to  be 
the  Messiah-nation,  commissioned  of  Heaven  to  extend  to  the 
world  the  sceptre  of  peace,  authorized  to  teach  the  nations  "to  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  their  spears  into  pnming-hooks, 
and  learn  war  no  more  "  ? 

Upon  the  American  church  there  rests  a  vast  responsibility  in  this 
matter.  The  great  reformatory  element  that  has  been  thrown  into 
society  to  work  it  clear  of  all  its  evils,  is  the  Gospel.  Here  is  our 
hope.  To  the  church  we  look  for  that  combination  of  energy  and 
discretion,  zeal  and  knowledge,  strength  of  principle,  and  spirit  of 
charity,  which  are  essential  to  the  success  of  every  benevolent  enter- 
prise. Organizations  for  the  destmction  of  specific  evils,  that  are 
independent  of  the  church,  or  antagonistic  to  it,  are  sure  to  fail  of  their 
object.  Lacking  that  spirit  of  universal  kindness  and  enlarged  phi- 
lanthropy which  the  Gospel  enjoins,  they  are  liable  in  their  action  to 
degenerate  into  measures  of  doubtful  expediency,  and  still  more 
doubtful  success. 

The  church,  however,  to  retain  and  increase  her  power,  must 
lead  rather  than  follow  the  spirit  of  reform.  She  must  be  the 
pioneer  in  every  philanthropic  movement,  rather  than  a  cautious 
observer  ready  to  imbibe  only  so  much  of  the  spirit  as  will  contri- 
bute to  her  own  prosperity  and  safety.  If  there  are  hearts  out  of  the 
church  that  beat  with  a  deeper  sympathy  for  the  various  forms  of 
human  suffering  than  those  within  ;  if  there  rise  up  in  the  commu- 
nity higher  standards  of  justice  and  right  than  those  which  control 
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the  pulpit,  then  will  the  power  of  the  church  as  surely  wane,  as  it 
did  in  the  third  century,  when  the  war-degeneracy  spread  over  it. 
We  have  received  no  charter  from  Heaven,  securing  to  us  the  per- 
petuity of  our  church  organizations.  We  have  no  doctrine  of  infal- 
libiUty  behind  which  we  can  retreat.  Christianity  is  God's  gift  to 
mankind,  to  deliver  them  from  all  evil,  to  overthrow  every  system 
of  iniquity  ;  and  it  has  power  just  in  proportion  to  the  adherence  of 
of  its  followers  to  its  vital  principles.  If  we  would  see  it  clothed 
with  its  primitive  strength,  and  melting  away  Paganism,  and  roll- 
ing before  it  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  we  must  have  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  its  primitive  disciples. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  American  Peace  Society  to  act  with 
and  through  the  church  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  noble  designs. 
It  aims  at  no  higher  lienor  than  that  of  being  **  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord."  It 
unites  cordially  in  the  exclamation,  ''How  beautiful  upon  the. 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  pub- 
lisheth  peace ! "  Let  us  then  sustain  this  noble  institution ;  let  us 
give  to  it  the  means  of  extending  far  and  wide  its  influence  and  its 
principles  ;  and  ere  long  will  the  thunder  of  battle  cease ;  ere  long 
will  the  dark  clouds  of  war  break  away,  and  reveal  a  sky  radiant 
with  the  brightness  of  him  who  comes  to  reign  as  **  the  Prince  of 
Peace."  On  the  retiring  clouds  shall  be  seen  painted  the  bow  of 
promise,  —  Heaven's  sure  pledge  that  the  earth  shall  never  again 
be  deluged  with  blood. 
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Tms  CauM  of  Peace  hai  loat,  during  the  pnat  7Far,H)me  orita  eu-liest  rrie»<l* 
ind  moat  Ijbenl  iiippnrlccn  in  this  couatty — the  venerable  and  mucli  lompnt^d 
Witi,i*»  ROTCHK,  of  New  Bedford,  Inng  one  of  our  Vice  ?re»identB,  and  a  co- 
worker wilh  Hiah  Worcester  from  tilt  outacl  of  his  labors  in  Iliis  cause  ;  JoiiAn 
White,  of  Pbiladptphin,  annther  excellent  friend  of  every  good  enterprise : 
Airm.  CH.t>ii>i.ER,  formerly  of  Boston,  a  man  of  quiet  but  large  liberalilT  i  and 
Hin  S«>AH  Waldo,  of  Worcester,  the  last  of  a  family  wIiobg  muniacent  and 
widely  diffused  charitieB  hsre  identified  their  name  with  all  the  great  phitan- 
Ihiopic  moremenls  of  the  day  ;  all  in  >  ripe  and  honored  old  age,  the  firat  named 
upwards  of  ninety,  and  the  four  areragini;  more  than  eighty  yeara  each.  These 
umps  have  long  been  fsmiliBr  lo  the  public  aa  among  the  most  genemos  con- 
tributora  to  various  enterprisrs  of  benevolence ;  and  it  is  with  mnamfnl  satis- 
Action  we  record  oar  own  obligaliona  to  them  for  some  of  the  largest  donations 
oar  Socitrly  has  ever  received. 

Bill,  while  lis  earthly  friends  die,  our  cause  still  Nourishes  under  the  fostering 
oare  of  its  Almighty  and  ever-living  Friend  on  high.  It  is  emphatically  his 
own  cODse-,  and  we  would  be  devoutly  thankful,  that  his  smiles  have  rvsted  so 
lar^ly  upon  it  ihc  past  year,  and  crowned  it,  both  in  this  and  other  lands,  with 
a  degree  of  success  which  ought,  more  than  ever,  to  encourage  our  hopes,  and 
stiDulale  our  leal. 

Our  Society, during  the  last  year,  has  continued  its  usuol  course  of  operations 
in  the  way  bolh  of  Agencies  and  of  Publications  *,  the  two  methods  in  which  its 
influence  is  chiefly  put  forth  fur  the  accomplishment  of  its  object.  Besides  an 
agent  at  its  ofGae  attending  to  the  incidental  busineu  there,  and  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  devoting  his  whole  time  and  strength,  aa  still  a  man  of  all 
work  fur  the  Society,  to  its  correspondence,  its  publications,  and  the  superrrsion 
of  its  general  concema  under  Ibe  direction  of  its  Executive  Committee,  there 
have  been  three  Lecturing  Agents  under  commission  during  the  year,  who 
have,  however,  labored  only  a  small  part  of  the  time  in  our  service. 

We  mi  jht  specify  in  detail  the  labors  of  these  sertaQti  in  our  came ;  but,  aa 
they  correspond  in  the  moin  with  those  heretofore  described  wrtli  quite  s  sulH- 
eient  degree  of  mlauteneas,  we  refrain  from  repeating  the  description  here,  and 
cODtenl  ouiselvea  with  simply  referring  to  former  reports  on  Ibia  point.  Onr 
Secrelarf  has  usually  travelled  in  our  service  more  than  5,000  miles  a  year,  and 
deliverpil  from  two  to  sit  or  eight  disconrses  or  addresses  a  week,  besides  all 
his  other  miasellaneous  labors  both  at  the  office  and  abroad. 

There  is  great  need  of  more  laborers  in  this  much  neglected  field.  We 
bare  all  along  endeavored  to  supersede,  just  as  far  aa  possible,  the  neceaaily 
of  trgaiu  agencies,  by  inducing  some  of  our  beat  friends,  especially  pastors,  to 
Oct  aa  lo«>l  agents  for  our  cause  in  their  respective  vicmities!  but  vie  clearly 
and  urgently  need  fer  more  men,  well  qualified  fnr  the  work,  to  traverse  the 
whole  country  as  special  agents  for  the  purpose  of  calling  general  and  etTectivc 
stlvntinn  to  this  anbject,  and  of  enlisting  in  its  behalf  the  pnlplta,  the  presses, 
aad  other  controlling  instrumentalities  through  the  length  nnd  hreadlh  of  the 
land.  We  can  dispense  with  such  agents  whenever  tlie  eommnnlty,  or  only  its 
leading  members,  shall  be  thoroughly  roused  to  the  claims  of  Ihia  cause ;  but 
till  then  we  ought  to  have  an  average  of  at  least  one  for  each  of  the  thirty-one 
the  iTnio- 
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ruillina  tract  pages,  jet  ralliprinori.-  thui  llieavcroge  orformpr  j-phtb.     We  have 
*iuued  about  the  usuU  ntunbiM'  of  our  periodlcil,  and  huve  conliDued  to  circu- 
lale  Bamewhnl  pxtpnoivclj,  uid  with  cncnursglnj;  resulla,  nur  Peace  Manual,  M 
apopulnr  CDinpend  of  the  cnuii!,  and  botli  Ihe  sdmlrablr  Reciaes  <tf  the  Meziom 
War  published  by  our  Society.     We  L«ve  ilao  stereotyped  n  Pita  tcilk  Chrit- 
tiantfor  the  Cauie  of  Peact,  a  pamphlft  equivdeat  lq  some  fifty  tnct  pagei,  ■ 
bricfbut  very  comprehctwive  view  of  the  eiuse  in  its  cliims  c»peci»lly  upon 
the  followers  of  the  Prlnoe  of  Ppaec,  and  liBve  put  about  1^,000  copiea  in  circu- 
lation niainly  >.mong  miuistcrs  of  the  gospel,  and  other  influential  members  of 
Dm  Christian  commuiiit;  in  diffpront  parla  of  the  land,  with  a  particular  view  to 
E  enlisting  them  in  apDnlaneaus  and  habitual  codperalion  far  the  advancement  of 
I  Mil  object.     Reganling  llie  periodical  press  in  this  country  as  an  engine  of  vast 
E  ^wer  and  ubiquitous  influence  on  the  public  mind,  ne  liave  sought  in  various 
llnys  to  employ  especially  out  religious  newspapers  in   bringing  and   keeping 
"  "■'■■>  subject  more  Or  less  before  the  whole  ChrisUsn  community. 

.  These  efforts  are  directed  to  the  very  main.springs  of  our  Iiojh's  under  God 
L  &r  the  snccesa  of  our  cause  ;  and  by  placing  our  best  works  on  peace  in  our 
}  Ujher  reminaiies  of  learning,  in  Sabbath  schonls  and  public  libraries,  in  the 
I  bands  of  statesmen,  and  other  prominent  and  influential  citlieua,  oa  veil  aa  of 
E  Christian  ininistcni  at  home,  and  uf  all  our  missionaries  abroad,  we  trust  we 
'  We  been  planting  in  tbe  best  possible  soil  germs  of  influence  that  must  in  due 
Ume  ripen  into  benijpi  snd  most  important  results. 

Not  the  least  hopeful  of  our  operations,  however,  have   been  our  eff'orta  to 
•ecure  from  our  General  Government  some  action   in  lov..r  of  such  peaceful 
I    aobBtilutes  for  War  as  shall  supersede  its  alleged   necessity,  and  put  o  stop  al 
[    once  to  actual  wars,  and  an  end  at  length  to  the  whole  war.system.     The   last 
year,  as  for  several  years  before,  we  not  only  petitioned,  in  behalf  of  our  Society, 
the  three  departments  of  our  Government,  but  invited  the  friends  of  peace 
through  the  country  to  unite  with  us  in  petitions,  for  the  adoption  of  such  sub- 
•titutes  :  and  so  numerous  were  the  memorials  from  all   parts  of  the  land,  said 
to  be  several  hundred  in  all,  and  so  desirous  were  our  Executive  Committee  of 
'   neaaing  the  matter,  if  possible,  to  a  favorable  issue,  that  the  Corresponding 
r  Secretary,  at  Iheir  request,  spent  nearly  a  month  lost  winter  Bt  Washington  on 
tke  subjects    The  result  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.     Our  Soci- 
ety's petition,  presented  by  the  Hod.  Robert  C.  Wihthrop,  with  a  brief  but 
TCrj  pertinent  and  forcible  arsument  in  favor  of  its  object,  was  received  with 
marked  respect  and  courtesy  by  the  Senate  ;  and  Iheir  committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  moat  important  perhaps  of  all  their  committees,  were  unanimous 
mtl  cordial,  as  their  Chairman,  Mr.  Foote,  stated  at  the  lime  it  was  presented, 
lb  making  a  report  which  recommends  the  substance  of  all  we  had  requested  in 
mir  memorial,  vii,,  "  thai,  in  the  judgment  of  this  body,  it  would  be  proper  and 
I    daairablo  for  the  ^vernment  of  these  United  States,  wherever  practicable,  to 

of  umpires  all  future  misunderstandings  that  cannot  be  saUsfoctorily  adjusted 
by  amicable  negotiation,  in  the  first  instance,  before  a  resort  to  hostililjes  shall 

Still  more  decisive,  if  possible,  were  other  indirstions  rcpurled  by  our  Secre- 
tary. He  had  interviews  on  the  subject  with  many  leading  members  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  President  himself,  with  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  and  with 
■ome  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Washington,  all  of  whom,  with  the  single 
eKoeptioD  of  a  Senator  who  had  been  a  commander  in  the  Mexican  War,  ex- 
pressed themselves  decidedly  in  favor  not  only  of  our  object,  admitted  by  all 
men  ol  sense  to  be  unquestionably  good,  but  of  the  arbitration  principle  for 
which  we  contend,  and  of  the  specific  measure  we  propose,  for  the  prevention 
of  future  warn. 

Now,  are  not  these  facts  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  ^  It  is  quite  true 
wo  have  nol  yet  gained  Ait  whole  object;  but  we  certainly  have  secured  such 
a  hearing,  and  such  eipreflflona  of  favor  from  men  at  the  helm  of  our  Govern- 
ment, oa  were  never  before  vouchsafed  lo  the  friends  of  pence  either  by  tliem, 
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or  by  Bny  flther  wt  of  ruleri.  Our  higbost  aim  and  hope  was  to  obtain  in  some 
farm  from  the  Senate  Ihe  aiBurnncc  nf  their  rendinpss  to  ratiry  tn'alii<9  eni- 
bmcing  liie  principle  of  Slipulalrd  Arbitration,  and  thiu  open  the  wa;  for  the 
Eieciitive,  in  whose  favorable  diaposition  we  had  much  ciitifidetice,  In  neijoliBt* 
trratira  on  thia  principle.  To  thia  extent  we  have  been  fully  aureoaitful;  for 
MV  tbc'v  con  hv  hardlv  the  nhadow  of  ■  doubt,  that  tlie  Senate  will  cheerfVill; 
concar  with  the  Prraident  and  bia  Cabinet  in  sanctioniof  thi*  ppitcefbl  pro- 
nHDD  in  whatever  Ireattea  they  may  cIjodsc  to  incorporate  it.  They  may  not, 
probably  will  not,  do  this,  unleaa  we  keep  them  reminded  of  it;  bol,  if  we 
thnuld,  there  ia  ereiy  reason  to  believe,  that  this  clearly  feasible  and  probably 
Fi&eli«e  substitDte  for  war  may  in  due  time  form  ■  part  of  all  our  treaties,  an 
integral  and  permanent  element  of  our  foreign  policy.  Thia  (imple  measure,  if 
Dnpe  adopted  in  good  faith  by  all  clviliied  nations,  cnnld  hardly  (iiil  to  obTislr^ 
nearly  every  pli'fi  of  necesait)'  for  actual  war  between  them,  and  to  uproot  at 
len^h  their  whole  war-ajalem. 

Il  may  be  proper  juit  to  allude  here  to  some  oilier  favorable  omens  at  Wash' 
iBpton.  The  HoUH^  of  Bepresentalivea  has  ever  been  the  chief  seat  sf  the 
war-apirit  among  oar  rulers ;  but  even  lliers  has  niir  cause  been  silently  yet 
snre^  winning  its  way,  and  g^inin^  favor  and  strength.  It  is  e zlremely  diffi- 
cult for  any  unpopnlar  object  to  get  a  fair  hearing,  if  any  hearing  at  all.  in  the 
Hoosf,  and  never  till  quite  reGently  did  its  members  show  any  disposition  seri- 
onaly  to  entertain  the  lubject  ol  peace  ;  but,  in  the  last  Congreaa,  they  tacked 
at  one  lime  only  a  single  vote  of  referring  our  petitions  to  a  itlict  committet,  a 
very  sr^iGcn-nl  indication  in  our  favor,  nnd  promptly  voted  down  by  decisive 
majnriliea  aeveml  war-measures  that  would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been  CJircied 
with  little  or  no  opposition.  Thus  do  coming  events  cost  their  ahodowa  before 
tbrnl ;  and  five  or  ten  years  more  may  develop,  even  in  the  popular  branch  of 
nor  Gorernmenl,  moat  iniportaiit  changes  on  this  lubject  Already  may  our 
inSwnce  have  >avi-d  the  nation  millions  of  money ;  and  ere  long  will  it  proba- 
bly sxre  millions  on  millions  more.    Let  us  wall ;  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  cost  of  these  various  operations  has  been  compualively  small.  Our 
eipendituies  during  the  vear  have  amounted  to  »:i,94l  42,  and  our  income 
from  all  soutces  to  ^3,403  »6,  leaving  in  the  treasury  a  balance  of  $16^  44. 
The  leoeipts  of  the  last  year,  though  less  for  obvious  reasons  than  those  of  the 
year  Iwfore,  have  been  greater  than  the  average  for  the  last  eight  oi  ten  years 

Thereisoneaspect  of  our  finances  at  the  present  time  which  our  frienda  will 
view  with  more  than  usual  saliBfaction.  Since  the  removal  of  our  Society  to 
this  city  {(>nrteen  years  ago,  the  balance,  up  to  four  years  since,  has  seldom 
bero  on  the  right  aide  of  llie  ledger,  and  the  deficiency  has  sometimes  amounted 
lo  wvenl  thousand  dollars ;  but  our  Financial  Agent  has  now,  witli  a  balance 
flill  in  oar  favor,  paid  off  not  only  our  current  debts,  bat  all  our  current  oul- 
aunding  liabilities,  except  a  small  amount  that  will  become  due  far  postage  and 
office  piponaes  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  not  yet  expired,  and  which  cannot  till 
Ihvn  b»  BscerUiined.  Thus  the  Society  may  now  start  upon  its  future  opera- 
tion* anencumbered  ;  and  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  hereafVr  act,  as  every  vuch 
neiety  should,  on  the  principle  of  paying  as  it  goes,  nor  leave  to  successors  in 
office  any  debts  or  even  liabilities  to  hinder  its  permanent  prosperity. 

The  Society  may  he  curious  to  learn  what  property  it  has.  The  amount, 
thmtgh  small,  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  some  few  vears  past  in  the  form 
of  publications,  copy -rights  and  stereotype  plates,  from  an  estimate  of  wbloh, 
subailled  to  us  by  our  Financial  Agent,  it  appears  that  their  total  value,  to- 
|p>lh>i  with  balances  of  diarges  still  unpaid,  is  reckoned  nt  $3,441  '^U^,  nearly 
all  of  which  has  aerumulated  within  the  last  four  or  Bve  years.  This  estimate 
m  desijped  only  as  a  general  nppTuximation  tn  the  value  of  this  properly,  uol  as 
cmtvertible  into  money,  but  solely  in  carrying  on  the  Society's  operalinns. 

While  our  Society  has  thus  been  pursuing  its  heaven-appointed  mission,  we 
>i«  flad  to  B«e  around  us  other  agenciea  at  work  for  the  same  object.    The 
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League  orUnirernt  Brotherhood  hu  to  aoiae  silent  labored  for  the  cauae  in 
different  pirtu  of  our  counliy ;  some  "Iher  Peace  Sncietici,  like  the  Stale  80- 
ciely  of  Ohin,  ha*e  evinced  «  com  mend  able  decree  of  leal ;  some  nf  our  oblest 
penodicali  haTe  li^nt  their  Bpoutaaeoug  ami  efiDctive  advocacy  \  and  a  largv 
Dumber  of  pulpits  in  tbe  aggregate,  though  prubabl}'  but  a  veiy  >mall  part  of 
the  3U,000  in  our  irhole  land,  have  lifted  up  their  voice  for  thii  as  for  kindred 
and  more  popular  euterprlaer  of  CliHatian  beneTolence.  We  deiire  gralefull; 
to  recognixe  the  amilei  of  a  gracious  providence  in  Ihui  rallying  more  and  more 
of  them  importaot  aniiliariea  in  the  great  sud  gloriona  work  of  the  world's 
OTentual  paci5calion. 

Meauwhite  the  progress  of  our  cause  in  other  lands  hsa  been  in  some  respects 
atilt  more  encouraging.     The  Fourth  General  Pence  Congreas  at  Frankfort,  in 
Germany,  last  year,  attended  by  some  500  friends  of  peace  from  Great  Britain 
alone,  and  pei^apa  ifliK)  from  all  countries,  was  Buccessful  beyond  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  chief  promoters,  and  obviously  left  upon  Germany  and    F.urope  a 
salutAry  impresaian.     U  derived  a  peculiar  and  painful  interest  from  beine  lield 
in  the  uildst  of  warlike  demonstrgtiuns  that  brougbl  under  arms  on  the  Cooti- 
nenl  some  four  millious  of  men,  half  a  million  more  than  at  the  height  of  Napo- 
leon's career.    A  formal  reijueat  waa  made  for  it«  mediation  in  the  long-pro- 
tracted dispute  between  Denmark  and  Schlr  swig- Hoi  stein  ;  a  request  that  could 
not  indeed  b«  granli.'d,  hut  the  bare  presentation  of  which  strikingly  evinced  tbe 
bold  of  the  Congress  upon   tlie  geiieral  respect  and  confidence  of  Europe. 
Three  of  ita   prominent  members,— Joseph    Sturge,  Frederick    Wheeler,  and 
Eliha  Burrilt, — went  self  moved  upon  a  mission  of  peace  to  the  very  theatre  of 
the  bloody  conflict,  were  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness  by 
both  parties,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded   in  effecting  an  adjustment 
very  soon  without  furUier  effusion  of  blood,  if  the  war-etiijuetle  of  the  belliger- 
ents, and  the  previous  interl'ereiice  of  European  powera,  liad  not  obatiucled 
their  work  of  peace.     Nor  is  it,  alter  all,  improbable  Uiol  tlieir  efforts  had  an 
important  influence  in  staying  tlie  work  nf  death,  and  preparing  the  way  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  which  was  ultimately  made.     The  Frankfort  Congress,  also, 
_  did  aomelhing  to  awaken  the  German  mind  on  the  quealiun  of  peace,  and  led 
fc'^o  a  multitude  of  publications  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  formation  of  peace 
■  AOcieties,  from  all  which  important  reaulta  luav  in  time  be  confidently  expected, 
T  Arrangements  were  made  for  spreading  over  Europe  the  chief  facts  and  argu- 
l-tllKnla  of  our  cause,  Ita  elementary  ideas;  and  some  of  the  most  widely  circu- 
[  Jated  journals  have  since  been  regularly  employed  to  scatter  abort,  pithy  articles 
Imb  peace  among  the  reading  masses.    There  has  certainly  been  made  a  good 
nlfirginning  on  the  Continent;  and  we  dsvoutly  hope   these  efforts  will  be  fol- 
Ldowed  up  with  vigor  until  the  iron  power  of  war- prejudices  and  war-habits  there 
E-«dull  be  broken,  and  the  whole  war-system,  now  a  mammoth  incubus  on   the 
<m   of  struggling   millions,  shall   be    entirely  and    forever  superseded  by 
isttan  methods  of  international  justice,  peace  and  security, 
nother  Congress,  still  richer  in  its  promise  of  good,  is  to  meet  at  London,  in 
connexion  with  the  World's  Industrial  Exhibition,  on  the  twenty-second  of  July. 
It  will  doubtless  be  attended  by  n  much  larger  number  of  delegates  than  any  of 
the  preceding  Congresscsi  anil  we  trust  it  will  form  a  new  and  brighter  era  in 
the  progress  of  our  cause.    Convened  in  tlie  midst  of  hundreds  ot  thousands 

Sthered  in  the  World's  great  Commercial  Metropolis  from  every  quarter  of 
!  globe,  it  can  hardly  fall  to  be  grand  and  Imposing  beyond  all  tormer  prece- 
dent, and  will  enjoy  facilities  never  before  within  the  reach  of  the  friends  of 
peace,  for  giving  a  world-wide  publicity  and  currency  to  their  object,  principles 
■nd  measuiea.  The  World's  Industrial  Exhibition,  an  idea  as  new  as  it  is 
nngniflcent,  a  conception  only  of  peaceful  times,  and  altogether  impnaaible  at 
1  'toy  period  before  the  rise  and  partial  success  of  our  cause,  will  itself  be  a  most 
'cquent  advocate  of  universal  peace,  a  prototype  in  some  degree  of  that  golden 
a  when  nations,  eschewing  the  exjiloita  ot   war,  and  cultivating  the  arts  of 

Eeace,  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough-shores,  their  spears  into  pruning- 
ooks,  and  shall  learn  war  no  more. 
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The  csiue  of  p^acc  is  now  prelly  fully  •Wrted  on  iU  miu 
minkind^  hul  ila  friends  should  never  forget,  Ihal  it  esn  r 
piamised  trluinph  onl;  b;  a  right  use  of  the  iiicuis  divinely  ippointed  for  the 
pnrpuae.  These  miul  be  used  ;  for  they  arc  ju«t  aa  indiapenuble  to  the  worlil'a 
pMufii^ation  as  they  are  to  the  world'»  coarerBion.  The  GoiprI  ii  the  only  sure 
rvmedy  for  w«r ;  but,  before  it  ann  cure  Uiii  terrible  evil,  ita  pacific  principlei 
ud  infloeacea  mnit  be  rightly  applied  to  tho  csae  ;  and  in  the  work  of  malting 
aucb  an  application  in  every  ChriMian  communily,  we  ought  without  delay  to 
eahat  the  achool  and  the  Greaide,  the  pulpil,  Uie  preaa,  and  all  the  leading 
aeeocies  of  aociety.  Here  ia  a  TOSt  work,  barely  begun  by  all  that  the  frienda 
of  peace  have  done  aince  the  riwt  oflhia  uauae  thirty-Sve  years  ago;  and  never 
can  it  be  fuUy  accimpliahed  without  a  ten-fold  increaae  both  of  contribution 
and  of  effort.  We  muat  have  bothi  but  money,  if  obtained,  might  aecure  the 
requisite  labor.    Men  cannot  toil  in  any  cause  without  the  means  of  support 

office,  conduct  an  extensive  carrespondence,  and  issue  periodicals,  trac 
Toluinra  liy  thousands  and  scores  of  tlioosands,  without  a  pretty  large  a 
ofliinds. 

AlBckaffunda  has  ever  been  a  chief  difficulty  in  this  canse.     For  this 
Noah  Worcester  could  do  for  it  coiuparallvcly  little  j  and  Williai 

all  It*  pecuniary  respnu sib i lilies,  and  left  at  his  death  about  $1,01)0  of  iU  dehU. 
»c  bebeve,  to  be  dischnrged  by  his  eiecutor.  In  prospect  of  bis  large  bequests 
to  the  Society,  a  long  tried  friend  of  (he  cause  consented  to  take  tile  same  post 
of  Fespnnsibilily  ;  but,  after  a  trial  of  some  fire  years,  he  was  compelled  to  lay 
dawn  the  burden  as  loo  great  to  be  borne  any  longer.  During  his  five  years' 
■nisurership,  our  income  froiu  legacies  alone,  a  siiiirce  from  which  the  Society 
during  the  other  eighteen  yeara  of  lis  eiislcncc  has  received  only  some  $40  a 
year,  was  about  $1,500  s  year  ;  but,  with  all  these  advantages  peculiar  to  that 
period,  our  treasury  ran  in  debt  an  average  of  some  f  60l)  a  year,  and  owed,  at 
Ihe  time  of  his  retirement  from  office,  about  $11,000  beyond  its  means. 

In  nich  a  crisis  what  was  to  be  done  f  All  agreed  that  no  more  debts  ought 
to  be  incurredi  but  how  could  this  be  avoided  without  stopping  all  operations? 
Iflhe  Sactely,witli  an  income  of  $I,500ayear  from  a  source  whence  it  ordi- 
narily received  not  a  thirtieth  part  of  that  sum,  hod,  even  under  the  care  of  one 
familiir  with  financial  mattura,  rnn  so  deeply  in  debt,  who  would  venture  now 
to  assume  its  pecuniary  reaponsihilitiea  !  Vet  our  Secretary,  as  the  only  means 
of  continuing  tlie  Society's  operations,  con  eented  for  a  time  to  undertake,  he- 
■'''--  ''•~  -'ulies  of  his  Secretaryship,  the  management  ol  its  financial  affairs, 
?  hard  terms  which  the  Committee  from  past  experience  deemed  it 
,  a  prescribe,  via.,  that  he  should,  under  their  direotion,  act  as  Finan- 
cial Agent  in  collcctiog  and  disburBing  the  Society's  moneys,  should  become 
personally  responuble  ior  all  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  operations 
pMKribcd  by  them,  should  pay  no  bills  without  the  written  approval  of  their 
aub-eommittee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  should  keep  them  fully  apprized 
of  the  Society's  whole  financial  condition,  by  laying  before  lhem,at  every  regu- 
lar men'ting,  s  sUtemenl  not  only  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements,  but  of  all 
Bolstanding  liabilities.*    This  rigid  system,  never  before  practised,  soon  righted 

■  It  is  eusloniaiy,  even  with  Societien  ol  large  income,  to  have  a  well-known  man 
of  bminess  as  Treasurer,  nndar  whote  aupervisioa  all  moneys  arc  received  and  dii- 
baraad.  and  the  acsounts  kept  by  olhei  persona,  under  the  name  of  Aaiistaiic 
Tmunrer,  Financial  or  General  Agent,  or  merely  Agent.  It  is  thus  with  tlic 
.D  Tract  and  llomc  Miasionaiy  Societies  at  New  York  ;  and  the  Amurican 
I^Kt  Sodctj  at  Boston,  with  an  income  of  more  than  SSD.UOO  a  year,  and  with  the 
President  or  one  of  uur  banks  for  a  TrsDSurer,  appoints,  for  the  iakc  of  greater 
namy,  simplicity  and  efKcicncy  in  its  operations,  a  aingle  man  as  "  Corresponding 

— * —    »  —' It  Treasurer,  and  General  Agent,"  lo  perform  the  duties  of  all 

income  of  the  American  Peace  Society  baa  varied  liDm  83,000  to 

.  a  J6,000  a  year,  less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  American  Tract 

Society  at  Boilon;  and  it  is  not  iurprisins,  that  the  m   "  -r  .,.- ,  .... 

tcMorcei  lo  amall  and  ao  precarious,  should  wish  to  pr 
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the  ohlp,  brought  the  bnUnrc  ere  long  in  tlie  Society'*  favor,  snd  kept  it  then- 
1  until  the  mFinberg  or  the  Comniittpp  wlio  had  begun  this  policy,  were  ovetrtiled 

t  by  the  nddition  to  their  numher  in  1840  of  men  who  oUjcclrJ  jtrenuonaly  to  tile 

^^^^■^  nstein,  and  iniiflted  nn  its  iinmeJIiIe  sbandoninent.  It  waa  nbanilor»-d  fur  a 
^^^^k'lW:  but  in  wiine  three  inonllia  the  Society  been  me  about  91,000  in  debL 
^^^^^H'-Slanled  by  this  result,  tlie  Cammiltce,  with  only  one  diii*enting  Toice,  requeued 
^^^^^H  'lite  Secretary  to  rcBuioe  hia  aerricea  sa  financial  a^nl.  He  did  so,  and  auc- 
^^^^^H  needed  in  reaching  Ihc  eloge  of  even  that  year  with  a  alight  balance  in  llic  So- 
^^^^^H  lieW'« 

^^^^^1  The  burden,  however,  was  oppTeasiTe.notin  receiving  and  diabaningour  small 
^^^^^B<  ineonie,  hut  in  raising  funds  for  nil  neci'miy  expenses  ;  nnd  the  Secretary,  in  n 
j^^^^^P  fttrmal  cnmmunicatinn  one  year  ngo  to  the  Society  through  the  pages  of  its  peri- 
^^^^^  odical.aaliedtDbr  released  from  theae  Rnuncial  carea,on  the  ohviousgrouoda,  that 
I  be  nriginaily  accepted  ita  ■ecrelaryahip  wilJiout  the  remotest  idea  of  ever  hecoming 

its  Rnuncier ;  that  he  undertook  this  addiUonal  ofiice  only  to  meet  nn  emergency 
expected  to  be  temporary  ;  and  that  these  accumulated  lahora  were  far  loo  ardfi- 
OUa  tor  ony  one  man,  and  interfered  loo  much  with  hia  usefulness  in  other  ways 
not  only  more  congenial  lo  bis  tnaten  and  habits,  but  much  more  important  to 
the  cause  ilaelf.  No  auawer  wua  given  to  thia  request ;  and  the  Secretary  took 
the  firal  opportunity  Id  lay  the  SBine  request  before  llii«  newly  elected  Eiecnlive 
Committee.  They  considered  it,  but  foand  no  way  of  relieving  him  without 
danger  to  the  Society's  financea.  HaOled  in  this  second  effort  lo  escape  from 
his  Inancial  labors  and  responsibilities,  he  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  Di- 
rectors, and  solicited  Ihem  to  devise  some  means  of  providing  an  adequa.te 
income  for  the  Society  without  any  further  dependence  on  himself  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  met  twice  on  the  subject,  hut  were  finally  forced  lo  the  conclusion, 
with  only  a  single  dissenting  votp,  at  a  meeting  unusually  large,  that  the  syslerai, 
adopted  by  the  Coinmitlse  near  the  close  of  I84IJ,  and  pursued  ever  ainoe  with 
but  a  few  months'  disastrous  interniplion,  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only  feasible  and 
effective  one  that  con  he  devised,  nntil  the  Society  ahajl  in  some  way  aecure  a 
spontaneous,  reliable  income  suflicient  lo  meet  its  current  eipenses ;  that  Ihe 
Bnancinl  services,  devolved  for  several  yeara  previous  upon  the  Secretary,  must 
be  performed  by  somebody  -,  and  that,  since  he  had  ao  long  performed  Ihem 
with  BO  much  success,  the  Committee  ought,  if  possible,  to  retain  him  in  Ihe 

It  must,  indeed,  be  cnnresaed,  that  the  actual  success  of  this  aystem  was  a 
pretty  atrojig  argument  in  ils  favor,  especially  when  cnntraated  wiih  the  reaults 
of  any  other  system  yet  tried.  A  lew  facts  from  the  Society's  accounts  will 
mnJie  the  point  sufficiently  plain.  Under  this  system,  ita  income  from  ordinary 
Boureea  has  averaged,  during  the  Inst  live  years,  upwards  of  thirty  percent,  more 
than  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding.  In  those  preceding  yenrs, 
though  the  income  from  legnciea.  a  souice  Irom  nHiicb  less  llian  $50  a  year  has 
ordmarity  been  received,  amounted  to  some  f  1 ,500  a  year,  yet  there  was,  in 
ltl43,  a  balance  agaiiut  (he  Society,  a  debt  incurred,  of  $3,51.^,35  ;  in  1044, 
of93,G;l6  3S;  in  ]>j45, of  $4,398,1^3;  in  ld4G,of  $l.749.l6,slter  the  receipt  (AM 
year  of  ^,300  from  legacies  alone  ;  and  on  the  Treasurer's  retirement  from 
ol£ce,  a  few  months  aller,  it  reached  nearly  $3,0(11).  Under  the  syslem  of 
the  last  five  years,  however,  the  balance  iigoiiui  Ihe  Society  in  lri47,  five  or 
aix  months  after  this  system  went  into  operalion,  was  only  J17.12;  whilo  the 
balance,  at  the  closeof  every  year  since,  has  been  in  facor  oC  the  Society,  until 
now  the  Finnncial  Agent,  at\er  discharging  all  its  currrnl  debts  and  euUtitniliiig 
liaiililits,  brings  slilla  balance  in  its  favor  of  $163.44,  with  property  on  hand 
to  the  estimated  amount  of  more  than  (hree  thousand  dollars. 

There  iiuglH\a  he,  however,  no  necessity  liir  heap!  ng  upon  a  single  person  sncli 
an  amount  nflnbora  and  responsibilities  for  a  cause  cominnn  to  alt  good  men  ;  hut 
there  is  only  one  way  to  obviate  this  necessilv,  vii.  :  for  the  IVieods  of  Peace  to 
secure,  by  other  means,  a  steady  income  sufficient  to  meet  the  Society's  necea- 
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■ary  expenses.  This  surely  ought  to  be  done,  and  may  be  done,  if  the  friends 
of  the  cause  will  just  say  it  shall  be,  and  then  take  care  themsdves  to  do  it. 
Kere  is  a  sure  remedy,  quite  within  their  reach.  We  cannot  for  a  moment  be- 
lieve otherwise.  There  certainly  are  in  the  community  a  multitude  of  good  men, 
friendly  to  our  cause ;  and  they  can,  if  they  will,  easily  contribute  all  we  need. 
Let  every  one  of  them  become  a  member  of  our  Society  by  paying  two  dollars 
a  year;  let  some  make  themselves  or  their  friends  life-members  by  twenty 
dollars  at  one  payment ;  let  the  wealthy  give  ten  or  twenty,  fifty  or  a  hundred 
dollars,  or  still  more,  every  year ;  let  only  a  small  part  of  the  thirty  thousand 
congregations  in  the  whole  land  take  up  for  the  cause  an  annual  collection  of  not 
more  than  five  dollars  each  on  an  average  ;  and  we  should  at  once  have,  if  these 
contributions  should  become  habitual  from  year  to  year,  a  spontaneous  and 
reliable  income  sufficient  to  increase  our  operations  ten-fold,  and  enable  us  to 
meet  some  of  the  urgent  demands  upon  us  for  the  extension  of  our  agencies,  and 
the  spread  of  our  puolications,  far  and  wide  over  the  country,  more  especially 
in  those  remote  and  least  cultivated  portions  which  are  now  the  chief  hot-beds 
of  tiie  war-spirit  in  our  republic. 

Nor  will  we  despair  of  yet  seeing  all  this  done.  With  fewer  obstacles  and 
greater  facilities  in  the  work  of  reace,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
country,  it  seems  tu  us  that  our  history  and  character  as  a  free,  enlightened. 
Christian  people,  and  our  position  before  the  world  as  confessedly  in  the  van  of 
nearly  all  governmental  improvements,  clearly  mark  us  out  as  appointed,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  to  take  the  lead  in  this  great  work  of  universal  peace.  We 
must  be  its  leaders,  or  prove  ourselves  recreant  to  a  high  and  sacred  trust ;  but 
never  can  we  fulfil  this  glorious  mission  without  a  very  large  increase  of  liberal- 
ity and  zeal  in  using  the  means  indispensable  to  the  full  triumph  of  our  cause. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Ths  American  Peace  Society  held  its  twenty-third  Anniversary  in  Park  Street 
Church,  Boston,  May  26th,  at  7  1-2  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  President,  Judos 
Jay,  beins  absent,  lion.  Samuel  Greelk,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  was 
called  to  ue  Chair,  aitd  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Sharp,  D.  D. 
The  reports  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  Directors  were  then  presented ;  after 
which  the  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark  delivered  the  Annual  Address,  for  which  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed,  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

The  following  resolutions,  moved  by  Rev.  C.  Brooks,  were  then  adopted,  viz. : 

Resolved^  That  we  view,  with  much  satisfaction  and  hope,  tlie  indications  of  a 
growing  interest  in  the  question  of  Peace,  especially  among  the  rulers  of  our 
Republic. 

Rtsolved,  That  the  cause  of  Peace,  being  strictly  common  alike  to  men  of  all 
sects,  all  parties,  and  all  sections,  deserves,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  secure,  when 
rightly  understood,  the  cordial  sympathy  and  support  of  all  who  love  their 
country  or  their  species. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Wihthrop  for 
his  able  and  effective  advocacy  of  our  cause  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
at  its  recent  session,  and  also  to  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Foote,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate's  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  for  his  kind  and  courteous  attention 
to  the  petitions  from  ourselves  and  others  through  the  country,  in  behalf  of 
peaceful  substitutes  for  war,  and  for  his  important  services  in  obtaining  from 
that  Committee  a  unanimous  report  so  entirely  in  favor  of  such  substitutes;  and 
that  our  Corresponding  Secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate  this  vote  of 
thanks  to  both  those  Senators. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  Amasa  Walker  it  was 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  the  Peace  Congresses,  already  held  in  Europe,  as 
eminently  successful,  and  look  forward  to  the  one  expected  in  London,  on  the 
22d  of  July  next,  as  likely  to  exert  a  still  more  important  infiuence  on  the  cause 
of  Peace  through  the  world. 
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Resolved^  That  as  the  exig[encie«  of  our  cause  will  doubtless  require  other 
General  Congresses  in  due  time,  we  respectfully  and  cordially  invite  the  friends 
of  Peace  to  appoint  the  next  one  in  the  United  States. 

Resohedj  That,  while  desirous  of  witnessing  such  a  demonstration  in  our  own 
country  as  soon  as  may  be  advisable,  we  still  deem  it  unwise  to  -attempt  such 
Congresses  every  year,  and  would  propose  that  a  Central  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  London,  the  American,  and  other  national  societies,  be  empowered  to 
call  the  next  General  Peace  Congress  at  their  discretion. 

Resolved,  That  our  delegates  to  the  London  Peace  Congress  be  requested,  on 
their  return,  to  report  the  results  of  their  mission,  in  such  way  as  they  may 
deem  most  expedient. 

At  an  adjournment  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  it  was  moved  to  re-elect  the  old 
Board  of  Officers  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year;  but  objection  being  made  in 
the  form  of  complaints  against  the  course  pursued  for  years  past  by  the  execu- 
tive  officers,  it  was 

Voted,  That  a  Committee  of  twelve  from  different  religious  di^nominations, 
be  appointed  to  investigate  these  complaints,  and  report  to  the  Society  at  an 
adjourned  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  under  this  vote : 

Robert  Waterston,  Albert  Fearing,  and  Moses  Grant;  John'Tappan,  Charles 
Stoddard,  and  Julius  A.  Palmer  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Sharp,  Timothy  Gilbert,  and  J.  W. 
Converse  ;  Rev.  D.  S.  King,  Rev.  Joseph  Cummings,  and  Franklin  Rand. 

Voted,  That  the  Society  now  adjourn  to  the  time  for  the  next  Annual 
Meeting. 

The  vote  of  the  Society  to  adjourn  for  a  year,  is  so  unusual,  that  it  may  be 
thought  due  to  our  friends  who  were  not  present,  and  to  the  public  at  large,  to 
state  the  occasion  of  it :  — 

At  the  close  of  our  anniversary  exercises  on  Monday  evening,  26  May,  the 
Society  were  apparently  disposed  to  go  at  once  through  their  annual  business, 
as  it  had  been  found  so  very  difficult,  amid  the  crowd  of  meetings  through  an- 
niversary week,  to  get  any  considerable  number  of  persons  together  for  that 
purpose  alone ;  but  when  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  made,  a  person*  who  was 
publicly  declared  on  the  spot,  and  without  contradiction,  not  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Society,  inasmuch  as  he  had  never  paid  twenty  dollars  at  one  time  to 
make  himself  a  life-member,  nor  given  anything  at  all  to  the  Society  for  the 
last^ve  years,  took  the  floor,  and  began  to  make  speeches  and  motions  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  proposed  transaction  of  business.  Indeed,  a  threat 
was  made  to  keep  the  Society  there  all  night,  rather  than  allow  the  business  to 
proceed.  Thereupon  the  Society  adjourned  to  Wednesday  morning,  when  it 
appeared,  from  a  list  of  their  names  brought  from  the  Treasurer's  office,  that 
thirty-two  persons,  confessedly  not  members  of  the  Society  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Annual  Meeting  still  in  session  by  adjournment,  had  since 
paid  each  two  dollars,  (the  sum  required  for  membership  as  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion,) avowedly  to  secure  the  privilege  of  voting  on  this  occasion.!     It  being 

♦  E  W.  Jackson,  whose  labors  for  Peace  have  been  in  the  League  of  Universal 
Brotherhood,  as  one  of  its  leading  officers. 

t  This  list  of  names  is  at  our  office  for  inspection  by  any  one  who  cares  to  see  it. 
Among  these  thirty-two  names,  there  is  not  one  habitual  contributor  to  our  Society 
for  the  last  five  years ;  only  a  single  one  of  them  all  is  known  to  h^ve  ever  contributed 
a  farthing  ;  the  whole  thirty-two,  put  together,  probably  never  gave,  in  all  their  life, 
an  aggregate  of  ten  dollars ;  and  sixteen,  if  not  more,  belong  to  a  congregation 
whose  minister,  said  to  be  on  the  eve  of  dismission  from  his  people,  was  the  candi- 
date selected  by  these  new  comers  for  Corresponding  Secretary.  His  name,  which 
stands  ^rst  on  the  above  list  of  thirty-two.  was  found,  as  their  candidate  for  (hat 
office,  in  a  printed  circular  prepared  beforehand,  and  circulated  to  rally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thus  revolutionizing  the  Society,  a  class  of  men  who  had  never  done  anything 
for  it.  Indeed,  their  candidate  himself  for  the  Secretaryship,  is  not  known  ever  to 
have  taken  any  active  interest  whatever  in  its  operations  or  its  object !  It  is  proba- 
bly but  just  to  presume,  that  these  persons,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  be  good 
men,  were  in  most  cases  egregiously  misled  by  false  representations  from  some 
quarter  or  other. 
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doubted  whether  the  payment  of  two  dollars,  under  such  circumstances,  gave  a 
right  to  vote  at  this  adjourned  meetings  and  whether  this  right  was  not  restricted 
to  those  who  were  members  of  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  ascertain  who  were  members  at  that  time  ;  but  the  new  comers,  con- 
stituting a  very  large  majority  of  the  opposition, '^  persisted  in  voting  on  this 
proposition,  and  the  Chairman  allowed  "all  sitting  members  to  vote  on  their 
own  responsibility. "t 

When  a  motion  was,  at  length,  made  to  re-elect  the  old  Board  of  Officers,  the 
person  mentioned  above,  as  having  interrupted  the  proceeding's  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, got  the  floor,  and  began  a  series  of  complaints  against  the  system  of  man- 
a-irement  pursued,  for  a  series  of  years  past,  by  the  executive  officers ;  X  and  the 
Society,  perceiving  that  the  questions  thus  raised  could  not  be  duly  examined  in 
the  short  time  then  at  their  command,  and  that  they  could  not  properly  proceed 
to  the  choice  of  officers  until  these  questions  should  be  settled,  appointt'd  a  com- 
mittee of  twelve — an  equal  number  from  four  religious  denominations — to  hear 
the  parties  in  full,  instructed  this  committee  to  report  to  the  Society  at  the 
adjourned  meeting,  and  then  voted  to  adjourn  until  the  time  for  the  next  annual 
xneeting.  The  above>named  speaker  then  said,  *  he  wished  now  to  give  the  SO' 
cifty  fair  warnings  that  they  should  be  on  hand  at  the  next  annual  address  before 
the  Society,  to  interrupt  its  proceedings  as  those  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society 
teere  several  years  ago,' 

It  may  be  proper,  however  painful,  to  add  that,  when  it  became  evident  how 
the  Society  were  likely  to  vote,  every  possible  effort  was  made  to  prevent  any 
vote  being  taken  ;  and  the  meeting  became  a  scene  of  wild  confusion  and  uproar, 
until  it  was  announced  by  a  member  of  the  Society  that  the  police  had  been 
sent  for — a  scene  as  much  deplored  by  the  Society,  as  it  must  be  deemed  dis- 
graceful to  the  cause  of  Peace. 

For  the  purpose  of  putting  the  correctness  of  the  above  account  beyond 
all  reasonable  doubt,  it  was,  the  day  afler  the  meeting,  submitted  to  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  all  present  at  the  adjourned  meeting,  and  several  of  them 
at  both  meetings,  who  have  authorized  their  names  to  be  used  as  certifying  that, 
to  the  best  of  their  recollection,  this  statement  is  correct :  Rev.  Wakefikld 
Gale,  Rockport;  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Chairman  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  adjourned  meeting;  Rev.  David  Brigham,  Bridge- 
vrater;  Rev.  Paol  Couch,  North  Bridgewater;  Rev.  J.  C.  Lovejoy  and  Rev. 
J.  W.  Parker,  Cambridgeport ;  Rev.  J.  B.  Waterburv,  D.  D.,  William  C. 
Brow.'v,  Rec.  Sec.  of  the  Society,  Joseph  W.  Clary,  J.  W.  Gates,  and  Rev. 
George  C.  Beckwith,  D.  D.,  all  of  Boston;  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Brown,  Taun- 
ton ;  Rev.  S.  S.  Smith,  Northampton;  Rev.  A.  M.  Coltojj,  Amherst;  Rev. 
Li.  Root  Eastman,  Berkley. 

The  account  was  submitted  only  to  the  above,  solely  because  no  more  names 
were  deemed  either  necessary  or  desirable  as  vouchers.  A  few  of  the  above 
gentlemen  were  present  from  first  to  last ;  and  to  every  part  of  the  statement 
aeveral  could  testify  from  distinct  recollection. 

We  trust  the  sober,  steadfast  friends  of  Peace  will  not  be  discouraged  by  the 
above  demonstration.  It  may  have  been  necessary  to  make  them  look  after  the 
cause  with  more  care;  and  if  the  old,  tried  friends  of  the  Society  will  just  stand 
firmly  by  it  till  we  get  the  report  from  our  large  and  excellent  Committee  of 
Twelve,  we  may  hope  then  to  put  it  permanently  under  such  auspices  as  shall 
insure  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Christian  community. 

*  Their  vote  at  one  time  reached,  we  bclicTC,  forty-five ;  but  the  average,  at  the 
various  votings,  did  not  exceed  the  thirty-two  names  just  mentioned. 

t  On  this  decision,  so  favorable  to  the  aims  of  those  who  had  conspired  to  revolu- 
tionize the  Society,  no  vote  was  taken.  The  question  is  yet  to  be  decided,  whether 
they  had  any  right  to  vote. 

X  The  system  briefly  sketched  in  the  Directors'  Report,  pp.  33,  34,  Andpreparedf  as 
thare printed,  before  the  Society's  Annual  Meeting.  By  turning  to  that  sketch  of  their 
course,  all  our  mends  can  see  for  themselves  what  it  is  that  these  men  complain  of, 
vix. :  that  one  man  has  done  too  much  for  the  Society ;  done  it,  not  because  he 
i»ished  to  do  it  all,  for  he  sought  in  everv  possible  wav  to  be  released,  but  solely 
because  both  our  Executive  Committee  ana  our  Board  of  Directors  thought  he  must 
do  it,  or  the  Society  must  stop  its  operations. 
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Dr,  Abstract  of  Tre€uttrer*s  Account.  Cr. 

By  balance  from  laat  year's  account,     $    9.77 


To  part  paym*t  debt  to  former  Treaa.  $  90.00 
**  Rent,  Care  of  Office.  Postage,  &c.  983<S3 
"  Paper,  Printing,  and  other  expenses 

of  publicauon,  1354.34 

**  Secretary  and  Agents,  for  services 

and  travelling  expenses,  1583.85 

"  balance  to  next  account,  16S.44 


$3,403.86 


"  Receipts  acknowledged  in  Advocate 

for  Oct.  1850,  993.54 

"  Receipts  acknowledged  in  Advocate 

for  Jan.  1851,  657.18 

"  Receipts  acknowledged  in  Advocate 

for  March,  1851,  788.43 

**  Receipts  to  be  acknowledged  in  next 

Advocate,  954.95 

$3,403.86 
John  Fikld,  TTreiuurer. 


Boston^  May  15,  1851. 

We  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  the  same  correctly  cast  and  properly 
vouched.  L.  T.  Stoddard,        i  i„w.,^. 

BMUm^  May  96, 1851.  Wiixiam  C.  Baowit ,  (  ^'^^*' 


, The  next  number  of  the  Advocate  is  expected  to  be  isBued  long  enough 

after  the  London  Peace  Congress  (July  22)  to  report  its  proceedings  in  full. 

American  Peace  Society's  Office,  Boston,  21  Comhill.     Geo.  C.  Beck- 
with, Cor.  Sec.    Cyras  Stone,  Office  Agents 
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FIRST  ANNUAL   MEETING. 


TBI  Fini  AnniT«rurj  Meeting  of  the  Nbw-York  Touno  Mex*b  Curibtuh  Associa- 
tion wu  held  in  the  Datch  Reformed  Churehf  Lafajette  Place,  on  If  ondaj  eveniDg,  Maj 
16, 1853 : 

Mr.  0.  P.  Woodford  in  the  chair. 

A  portion  of  Scripture  was  read  hj  Rer.  T.  F.  R.  Mirosix,  and  Prajer  offered  bj  Rer. 
Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D. 

The  first  annual  address  of  the  President,  to  the  Aswciatlon,  wu  read  bj  the  Recording 
Secretary. 

The  Treasurer  presented  a  report  of  the  moneys  received  and  disbursed  during  the  year. 

Interesting  addresses  were  made  by  Rot.  Tbomas  Db  Witt,  D.  D  ,  N.  Bowditob 
BLT7VT,  Esq.,  and  Hibab  Kbtcbub,  Esq. 

Alter  which,  the  meeting  ac^oumed. 


EEPOET. 


It  is  proper,  in  presenting  the  First  Annual  Report 
of  the  New-York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
to  glance,  for  a  moment,  at  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Society  whose  first  anniversary  we  are  permitted,  in  the  Pro- 
vidence of  (}od,  this  evening  to  celebrate. 

On  the  evening  of  May  28th,  1852,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  had  been  called  by  a  few  young  men,  members  of  Evan- 
gelical churches  in  this  city,  who  had  previously,  on  several  occa- 
sions, met  together  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming  a 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  About  three  hundred 
young  men  assembled  at  that  time,  who  manifested  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  object ;  and  it  became  evident  that  such  an  asso- 
ciation might  be  formed,  with  every  prospect  of  usefulness. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Rev.  G.  T.  Bedell,  D.D.,  who 
expressed  a  fervent  interest  in  the  cause.  Rev.  C.  J.  Warren 
also  took  part  in  the  exercises,  and  an  admirable  address  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Isaac  Ferris,  D.D.,  which  embodied  a  lucid 


exhibition  of  the  nature  and  probable  benefits  of  the  proposed 
organization.  After  the  address,  the  names  of  those  yoang 
men  were  received  who  desired  to  become  members,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  and  a  temporary 
organization  was  at  once  entered  upon.  J.  W.  Benedict,  Esq., 
was  appointed  chairman,  under  whose  able  conduct  the  meet- 
ing proceeded  at  once  to  the  discharge  of  its  preliminary  busi- 
ness. At  several  successive  meetings,  held  at  the  same  place, 
(which  was  kindly  offered  for  our  disposal  during  such  time  as 
it  might  become  necessary  to  use  it ;  as  were  also  several  other 
chapels  in  that  vicinity,)  the  proposed  Constitution  was  brought 
forward,  and,  after  being  fully  discussed,  was  finally  adopted  in 
nearly  its  present  shape.  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  June, 
the  Association  was  permanently  organized  by  the  election  of 
its  officers.  At  the  earliest  moment  practicable,  suitable  rooms 
were  selected  by  the  appropriate  committee,  and  after  being 
approved,  were  immediately  fitted  up  for  use.  The  location 
obtained  was  not  so  near  the  lower  portion  of  the  city  as  was 
desired,  but  the  rooms  were  commodious,  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  eligible  that  could  be  procured.  They  were  ready  for 
occupancy  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  were  then  opened  with 
appropriate  services,  conducted  by  Rev.  George  Potts,  D.D., 
and  Rev.  E.  O.  Haven.  An  eloquent  address  was  also  de- 
livered by  Daniel  Lord,  Esq.,  and  at  the  business  meeting  a 
large  accession  of  names  was  received.  About  three  hundred 
volumes  were  placed  in  the  library,  principally  furnished  by 
donations  ;  and  it  was  found  that  at  least  one  thousand  dollars 
had  been  paid  into  the  treasury.  Measures  were  taken  to  dis- 
tribute the  addresses,  (of  which  two  thousand  each  had  been 
printed,)  and  a  committee  was  ap][)ointed  to  prepare  an  order  of 
exercises  for  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Association.  At  the 
succeeding  meeting,  the  order  of  exercises  was  adopted,  and 
with  very  happy  effect.  The  essays  delivered  in  compliance 
with  this  arrangement,  have  been  practical,  and  such  as  were 


adapted  to  stimulate  active  piety,  and  they  have  been  listened 
to  Trith  much  interest.  The  time  allotted  to  mutual  introduc- 
tions has  been  delightfully  spent,  and  hundreds  of  Christian 
young  men  have,  by  this  means,  been  brought  into  friendly  in- 
timacy. 

The  use  of  the  Managers'  room  was  offered  for  a  semi- 
monthly prayer  meeting,  which  has  been  productive  of  good. 
As  soon  as  practicable,  the  committees  on  churches,  on  board- 
ing-houses, and  on  employment,  entered  upon  their  duties. 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  induce  such  members  to  become  Sab- 
bath-school teachers  as  were  not  already  acting  in  that  capacity. 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  subject  of  Sabbath  desecra- 
tion engaged  the  attention  of  the  Association.  The  extent  of 
the  evil  was  greatly  deplored,  and  the  necessity  of  earnest  ac- 
tion to  arrest  and  remove  it,  was  fully  admitted ;  but  it  was 
not  regarded  as  within  our  province  to  combat  with  it,  except 
as  individuals,  or  in  some  other  form  of  organization. 

The  Lecture  Committee  entered  upon  their  work  with  energy, 
and  were  most  heartily  seconded  by  the  clergymen  of  New- 
York  and  its  vicinity,  who  have  nearly  all  manifested  a  great 
desire  to  aid  us  in  our  efforts.  By  their  aid,  two  series  of  Sab- 
bath-evening lectures  were  established — the  one  having  been 
delivered  in  the  various  churches  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
consisting  of  twenty  lectures ;  and  tlie  other  in  the  North 
Dutch  Church,  in  William  street,  consisting  of  seventeen  lec- 
tures. That  church  was  generously  placed  at  our  disposal 
during  the  season.  The  lectures  delivered  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  were  well  attended  ;  the  attendance  down  town  was 
not  large — ^but,  as  it  was  made  up,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of 
that  class  of  young  men  whom  we  most  desire  to  reach,  it  is 
believed  that  the  services  have,  by  no  means,  been  lost.  The 
secular  course  was  delayed  by  reason  of  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  obtain  several  distinguished  lecturers,  whose  pressing  duties 
at  home  forbade  their  presence  with  us.     But,  in  January,  the 


valuable  services  of  Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  D.  D.,  were  se- 
cured, who  delivered  two  excellent  lectures  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Association.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  great  number 
of  lectures  which  had  been  delivered  in  the  city  during  the 
winter,  no  further  attempts  were  made. 

Interesting  correspondence  has  been  held  with  associations 
in  Switzerland,  in  Paris,  Washington,  and  many  of  the  cities 
of  the  United  States.  Delegates  from  several  associations  have 
visited  us,  and  we  have  the  pleasure  cf  numbering  among  our 
members  Christian  friends  from  various  and  distant  parts  of 
the  earth.  Especially  we  have  had  close  relations  with  the 
interesting  German  Association  of  this  city,  which  has  need 
of  our  sympathy  and  aid. 

The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  has  recently  been  raised 
among  members,  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Library^ 
which  now  numbers  twelve  hundred  volumes.  Care  has  been 
taken  in  the  selection  of  books,  as  it  is  not  deemed  proper  that 
this  library  should  contain  all,  or  nearly  all^  the  works  issued 
from  tlie  press. 

It  would  seem  that,  in  the  present  age,  everything  which 
has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men  is  to  be  reproduced  and  laid 
before  the  minds  of  youth  in  every  possible  shape.  Theories 
and  opinions  of  every  sha<ie  are  freely  spread  upon  the  printed 
page,  and  enter  many  dwellings  in  every  guise ;  so  that  youth 
are  compelled  to  pass  an  ordeal,  which,  though  it  may  possibly 
strengthen  and  expand  the  minds  of  a  few^  will  prove  fatal  to 
others.  It  is  as  if  every  sort  of  food,  including  that  which  is 
debilitating,  intoxicating  and  poisonous,  was  spread  before 
them,  and  they  were  expected  to  learn,  by  experience,  which 
was  beneficial.  Ought  not  the  experience  of  past  generations 
to  pass  for  something  ? 

The  library  of  this  association  is  intended  to  contain  every- 
thing which  can  minister  to  the  well-being  of  man.  All 
true  and  sound  instruction  we  hope  may,  in  time,  be  gathered 


from  its  treasures*  But,  thus  far,  we  have  only  been  able  to 
lay  the  foundation.  Our  means  have  been  so  much  absorbed 
in  famishing  our  rooms,  and  in  printing  and  distributing  circu- 
lars intended  to  convey  to  pastors  and  churches  information 
respecting  our  objects,  (of  which  about  ten  thousand  have  been 
printed,  and  five  thousand  distributed,)  and  in  getting,  in  any 
sense,  established,  that  our  library  is  yet  small.  But  we  have 
reason  to  be  encouraged.  Compared  with  the  progress  of  other 
similar  institutions,  our  success  has  been  gratifying.  Dona- 
tions of  books  have  been  received  from  several  publishing  houses 
and  Boards  of  Publication ;  also  from  several  booksellers : 
one  hundred  and  fifty-one  volumes  were  donated  by  Messrs. 
Robt.  Carter  &  Brothers ;  and  also,  four  hundred  copies  of 
the  *^  Young  Man^s  Christian  Year^^^  for  distribution  among 
the  members.  Scientific  and  literary  periodicals  of  the  high- 
est order  have  been  gratuitously  furnished  for  our  Reading- 
Room,  together  with  many  of  the  secular  and  religious  news- 
papers published  in  our  own  and  other  cities. 

It  is  true  that  some  judicious  friends  think  it  important 
that  the  Association  should  possess  a  buildings  or,  at  least, 
a  permanent  fund,  as  a  security  for  the  future,  as  the  annual 
fee  is  wisely  made  very  small.  It  is  also  true,  that  the 
wealth  of  Christians  in  our  midst  is  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  give  us  the  building  on  any  of  our  squares,  without  feel- 
ing the  sacrifice,  should  they  esteem  it  their  duty ;  but  it  is 
not  our  province  or  wish  to  dictate  to  them.  Few  years 
only  have  passed  since  the  first  decided  efibrt  was  made  to  re- 
gard what  are  called  the  claims  of  benevolence ;  and  even 
now  we  see  that  it  requires  a  strong  efibrt  on  the  part  of  one 
of  our  large  denominations,  and  that  certainly  one  of  the  most 
liberal,  to  raise,  for  an  extraordinary  purpose,  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  large  sums  are 
very  often  devoted,  of  late,  to  useful  objects,  by  individuals, 
who  studiously  and  prayerfully  consider  to  what  point  their 


property  ma}'  be  directed  with  the  best  effect.  Should  the  eyes 
of  any  of  these  stewards  bo  directed  to  this  Association,  it 
may  be  that  they  will  see  in  it  a  great  means  of  usefulness. 
Some  of  our  ministers  have  publicly  declared,  that  there  is  no 
institution  more  important  in  this  city. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  for  the  best,  because,  as  the  claims 
of  duty  are  carefully  considered,  the  tide  of  Christian  charity 
must  immensely  increase.  If  the  blessings  of  religion,  moral- 
ity and  peaceful  industry  arc  vouchsafed  to  us  as  a  people,  our 
natural  prosperity  and  relief  from  the  burdens  of  expensive 
government  must  so  add  to  our  wealth,  as  to  swell  the  vol- 
ume of  charity  beyond  all  our  present  conceptions.  Should, 
however,  extravagance,  luxury,  and  consequent  selfishness,  pos- 
sess this  nation,  our  fate  is  foreshadowed  in  that  of  Tyre, 
Rome,  or  Sodom. 

Consider  what  would  be  the  condition  of  this  city  if  all  its 
young  men  were  consistent  members  of  a  Christian  association  ! 
What  would  become  of  our  drinking  shops,  and  other  festering 
haunts  of  vice  ?  What  would  be  the  occupation  of  our  police  ? 
Who  would  fill  our  prisons  ?  Where  could  be  gathered  the 
materials  for  riots?  Would  not  temperance,  order,  and  in- 
dustry prevail  1  Would  it  not  be  apparent  that  a  good  time  had 
come  ?  Consider  a  little  further,  and  suppose  that  our  poptt- 
latum  was  entirely  Christian, — for  remember  that  Christian 
young  men  desire  Christian  parents,  wives,  and  associates ; 
they  live  not  wholly  for  themselves  ; — suppose,  then,  this  com- 
munity to  be  entirely  Christian^  using  the  term  in  its  strict 
sense,  as  it  must  be  defined  by  a  literal  application  of  any  or 
all  of  our  church  covenants,  and  leaving  out  of  view  all  the 
mockery  of  this  sacred  name  which  may  occur  in  the  practices 
of  professors ;  we  may  then  assume,  that,  under  such  a  state 
of  things,  crime,  poverty,  ignorance,  war,  with  its  train  of  hor- 
rors, and  even  pestilence,  would  measurably  cease.  Art  and 
science  being  free  to  develop  themselves,  everything  necessary 


to  the  health,  comfort,  and  physical  well-being  of  our  race 
would  be  proiluced,  and  generally  enjoyed.  Peaceful  industry 
being  a  religious  duty,  and  being  joined  to  the  exercise  of  a 
genial  friendly  sympathy,  in  which  each  should  esteem  every 
other  man  his  brother,  there  could  be  few  instances  of  actual 
want,  because  those  cases  which  arise  from  over-reaching  op- 
pression, or  improvidence,  would  be  removed,  and  such  as 
might  be  likely  to  arise  from  calamity  or  incapacity,  would  at 
once  be  provided  for.  Disputes  which  miglit  arise  with  Chris- 
tian  nations,  could  hardly  lead  to  war ;  and  the  danger  to  be 
feared  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  not  nominally 
Christian,  would  be  slight  indeed.  Even  that  would  soon  cease^ 
as  they  became  disarmed  and  subdued  by  the  jwwer  of  love. 
The  world  would  assume  an  aspect  of  order  and  beauty,  of 
health  and  prosperity.  The  sinks  of  pollution,  the  haunts  of 
squalid  ignorance,  tiie  crowded  "barracks"  in  which  human 
beings  herd  like  reptiles, — the  odious  nuisances  which  gather 
on  our  borders,  would  disappear. 

This  is  no  Utopian  dream  :  it  is  but  the  tracing  out  of  the 
fruits  of  real  Christianity  for  the  life  that  now  is,  leaving  out 
of  view  the  infinitely  important  world  that  is  to  come. 

We  hold  that  the  results  we  have  spoken  of,  are  the  necessary, 
inevitable  results  of  Christianity  generally  and  faithfully  prac- 
tised. The  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  is  the  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  afflict  mankind,  and  a  true  Christian  association 
embodies  in  its  principles  everything  which  can  be  beneficial 
to  our  race. 

So  far  as  this  world  merely  is  concerned,  the  highest  dictate 
of  patriotism,  and,  indeed,  of  enlightened  selfishness,  would 
lead  men  of  wealth,  and  public  officers,  to  foster  all  such  asso- 
ciations. The  amount  expended  by  young  men  for  objects  of 
personal  gratification,  and  to  sustain  other  organizations,  is 
very  great ;  and  yet  all  the  sympathy  and  friendship,  and 
proper  mutual  aid,  which  they  can  desire,  can  be  found  in  a 
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Chrifitlan  association,  without,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  any  onerous 
burden  of  expense,  or  liability  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  a 
dangerous  tendency.  Further  than  this,  we  do  not  disguise 
that  our  ultimate  object  is  the  conversion  of  young  meny  and 
that  our  desire  is  to  see  them  all  brought  into  the  fold  of 
Christ.  A  Tiew  heart  is,  by  some,  in  these  days,  made  a  sub- 
ject of  attempted  ridicule ;  but,  truly,  a  heart  touched  as  by 
an  electric  influence,  having  its  stony  and  selfish  covering  rent, 
being  softened  and  subdued,  filled  with  tender  emotions  and 
generous  impulses,  and  expanding  with  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love,  is,  to  those  who,  by  the  grace  of  God,  are  enabled  to  possess 
it,  a  new  heart.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  and  glorious  reality • 
We  may  be  met  here  with  the  charge  that  the  effects  of 
Christianity,  as  seen,  do  not  bear  out  our  claims ;  but  we  do 
not  admit  the  allegation*  Blot  out  Christianity  from  tlie  face 
of  the  earth,  and  what  have  you  left  ?  Where  do  industry  and 
true  science  flourish  1  Where  are  security,  justice,  rational 
liberty  ?  Where  is  woman  respected  ?  Where  are  benevolent 
institutions  established  1  and  by  whom  ?  Who  are  the  men 
that  clothe  and  feed  the  poor ;  that  practice  honesty,  keep  the 
peace,  and  regard  the  maxim,  '^  Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you  ?"  Take  away  from  infidelity 
and  its  kindred  systems  the  light  which  they  borrow  from 
Christianity,  and  what  remains  but  darkness  ?  The  want  of 
conformity  to  Christian  profession  is  a  melancholy  fact ;  the 
true  spirit  of  the  blessed  scheme  is  imperfectly  worked  out : 
but  let  those  who  cavil,  examine  to  see  if  all  that  we  claim  for 
it  is  not  there,  and  let  them  exhibit  a  better  manifestation  of 
it ;  for  the  duty  rests  equally  upon  all.  A  more  strict  con- 
sistency may  yet  be  hoped  for,  as  the  acquirement  of  the 
church,  by  the  grace  of  God.  Not  the  least  of  the  obstacles 
which  now  obstruct  the  progress  of  His  people  is,  the  fear  of 
being  singular ^  as  if  the  injunction,  "  Be  not  conformed  to  this 
world,''  and  a  multitude  of  others,  of  a  like  nature,  had  no 
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meaning.  The  fashionable  world  approaches  us  with  so 
specious  an  aspect,  assuming  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light,  and 
rex)eating  the  phrase,  that  '^  It  is  in  good  taste  to  do  as  others 
do,"  that  we  are  disarmed,  and  enticed  from  our  true  position. 
We  become  familiarized  with  the  practices  which  may  be  cur- 
rent in  our  midst,  and  our  moral  vision  is  blinded.  We  cease 
to  discern  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong ;  we  get  far 
away  from  our  duty  and  happiness,  and  give  occasion  to  those 
who  entice  us  to  justify  their  own  course  of  life.  As  well 
might  the  Christian  attempt  to  read  his  duty  by  means  of  a 
kaleidoscope,  and,  as  the  gaudy  combinations  of  blue  and  yellow 
and  purple  met  his  gaze,  suppose  that  the  confused  figures  which 
intoxicated  his  mind  revealed  to  him  the  instruction  ho  sought* 
The  only  safe  rule  is  to  recur  again  and  again  to  our  prin- 
ciples, as  laid  down  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ;  to  get  them 
clearly  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  to  mark  out  the  line  which  we 
may  not  pass.  As  a  trusting  child  implicitly  obeys  the  com- 
mands of  its  parent,  so  must  we  obey  the  requirements  of  God. 
We  do  nothing  for  the  sake  of  being  singular ;  but  we  fix  our 
eyes  upon  the  line  of  duty,  with  the  world  behind  our  backs. 
If  the  world  goes  with  us,  it  is  well ;  if  nctj  our  hearts  and 
our  attitude  will  say,  in  a  religious  sense, 

«  Good-bye,  proud  world,  Tm  going  home" 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  there  is  another  associa- 
tion which  takes  to  itself  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  does  not 
consist  entirely  of  young  men,  and  has  existed  for  many 
years.  Its  influence  upon  the  world  has  been  great,  for  it  has 
had,  and  still  has^  its  branches  in  almost  every  country — its 
activity  is  ceaseless ;  its  ambition,  boundless.  Cut  off  from 
the  ordinary  sympathies  of  oup  nature,  its  members  tnirst  for 
power,  and  leave  no  means  untried  for  its  attainment.  Pain- 
ful as  it  is  for  us  to  contend  against  any  who  bear  the  name 
of  Christ,  we  must  contend-  against  Mem,  as  enemies  of.  the- 
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best  interests  of  mankind.  Upon  them  the  most  odious  tyran- 
nies of  the  civilized  iivorld  seem  to  rest ;  and  we  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  present  debased  condition  of  many  nations,  is 
to  be  laid  at  their  door.  They  deny  to  the  people  the  precious 
Word  which  Grod  has  given,  with  the  express  injunction  that 
they  shall  search  it  to  avoid  error  and  find  salvation.  While 
we  believe  that  the  progress  of  the  world  is  identified  with  the 
prayerful  and  obedient  use  of  the  Bible,  they  confine  man- 
kind to  their  traditions,  and  make  study  and  investigation 

criminal.     Ignorance,  immorality,  oppression  and  decay,  are 

• 

the  inheritance  of  the  people  whom  they  control.  They  are 
the  agents  of  a  potentate  who  claims  to  sit  paramount  over 
priests  and  kings,  and  they  sustain  his  claims,  secretly  or 
openly,  with  ceaseless  vigilance.  The  people  of  Europe  are, 
at  this  moment,  locked  in  the  net  which  they  have  spread 
around  them.  Like  the  ensnared  lion,  they  rage  in  vain,  and, 
to  our  eyes,  their  case  seems  sad  indeed,  for  they  are  regarded 
as  unfit  for  liberty,  because  they  arc  ignorant,  and  their  op- 
pressors forbid  that  they  shall  be  instructed.  It  may  be  they 
will  not  escape,  until  oppression  has  so  thoroughly  done  its 
work,  that,  by  a  volcanic  burst  of  retribution,  king  and  Jesuit 
shall  both  be  buried  in  one  common  ruin. 

•Who  can  tell  what  might  have  been  the  influence  of  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe 
five  years  since,  when  the  sight  of  nations  starting  up  in 
majesty,  drove  kings  from  their  seats  like  frightened  children, 
and  when  the  same  people  were  soon  after  cajoled  with  promi- 
ses, or  were  horror-struck  at  the  fear  of  the  realization  of 
Red  Republican  theories.  True,  any  intermeddling  with 
politics  would  be  fatal  to  an  association  like  ours ;  but  the 
sound  views  in  regard  to  the  just  rights  of  man — the  proper 
respect  for  law,  and  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  as  well 
as  determined  resistance  to  oppression, — ^which  members  will 
naturally  possess,  must  have  their  effect. 
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The  presence  here^  as  in  every  country,  of  an  active  band 
of  priests,  who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and  who 
allow  no  toleration,  no  Bible,  no  freedom  of  thought,  no  pro- 
test against  persecution  where  they  can  prevent  it,  wo  regard 
as  a  dangerous  element ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  feared,  so  long  as 
Christians  are  true  to  their  own  principles.  Let  the  religion 
of  the  Bible  be  acted  out  in  sincerity  and  reality,  so  that  the 
yrorld  may  see  it  as  it  is,  and  the  vital  principle,  the  little 
leaverii  will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  pervade  the  entire  mass. 
The  whole  world  will  take  knowledge  of  it,  and  opposition  and 
error  will  fade  away  before  it,  as  from  before  the  Angel  with 
the  flaming  sword. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  with  us,  that  a  high-toned 
courtesy  and  genuine  good-will  have  so  uniformly  prevailed  in 
our  intercourse. 

We  number  now,  nominally,  about  1,000,  of  whom  by  far 
the  greater  part  are  active  members.  There  are  fifty-four 
Life  Members,  and  seven  Honorary  Members. 

In  establishing  our  institution,  we  have  really  no  new  object 
in  view — no  new  theories  to  produce  for  the  astonishment  of 
mankind ;  we  only  seek  to  do  better  what  has  always  been  re- 
garded as  a  sacred  duty.  The  religion  taught  by  our  Divine 
Master,  and  so  beautifully  exemplified  in  his  life,  is  sufficie^it 
for  us.  We  recognize  in  it  a  still  higher  exhibition  of  the 
same  Wisdom  which  made  this  wondrous  world  we  see,  and 
which  is,  to  those  who  follow  it,  the  highest  attainable  good 
here^  and  the  passport  to  a  glorious  immortality.  It  is  not  our 
expectation  to  produce  more  perfect  characters  than  a  Leigh- 
ton,  a  Doddridge,  a  Martyn,  a  Carey,  a  Payson,  a  Milb,  a 
Summerfield,  or  an  Alexander  ;  but  in  striving  to  imitate 
their  examples,  we  hope  to  see  a  more  general  manifestation 
of  the  graces  which  they  were  enabled  to  attain.  Our  ener- 
gies are  concentrated  to  one  point — the  production  of  men  of 
the  same  stamp  among  all  the  y^uth  of  this  city.    In  coming 
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together,  we  giye  up  none  of  our  peculiar  preferences ;  we 
withdraw  no  allegiance  from  our  various  churches ;  but  we  seek 
rather  to  strengthen  every  religious  institution,  and  to  stimu- 
late all  that  is  good  in  our  midst.  We  are  united  for  one 
great  common  object,  and  as  we  come  together  by  companies, 
with  distinctive  banners,  we  work  harmoniously  under  the 
orders  of  one  great  Captain.  As  we  find  faithful,  ardent 
soldiers  of  every  evangelical  denomination  upon  the  field,  we 
take  them  by  the  hand  and  say,  ^^  All  for  Christ !" 

Would  that  every  Christian  young  man  of  this  vicinity 
could  be  induced  to  join  us,  for  there  is  work  enough  to  do, 
and  we  think  they  would  find  it  good  and  pleasant  to  share  in  it. 
And  could  we  speak  a  word  to  the  young  men  of  this  city  in 
general,  we  would  say :  Young  men  of  New- York,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  urge  you  to  exert  an  influence  upon 
the  world,  for  that  you  cannot  avoid.  Your  influence  goes 
forth  every  hour,  and  in  various  forms,  to  act  upon  the  entire 
globe.  The  struggling  elements  bear  it,  by  their  hidden 
agency,  to  every  clime ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  observed,  it 
is  felt.  Your  ships  or  steamers  are  in  all  waters,  and  in  every 
port ;  your  agents  are  trafficking  with  every  people ;  the  light- 
ning is  daily  transmitting  your  messages,  destined  to  affect 
the  present  and  future  condition  of  the  most  distant  nations. 
Your  regard  for  the  word  and  ordinances  of  Grod ;  your  high 
integrity  and  strict  moral  rectitude ;  your  efforts  to  promote 
righteousness,  peace,  and  the  salvation  of  men,  will  tell  with 
blessed  effects — or  your  eager  devotion  to  mammon ;  your 
neglect  of  pure  religion  ;  your  reckless  disregard  of  good  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  moral  wants  of  your  fellow-creatures,  will 
ensure  the  destruction  of  multitudes  far  and  near.  One  path 
or  the  other  you  mtist  choose ;  for  the  responsibility  rests  upon 
you,  and  cannot  be  shunned. 

0.  P.  WOODFORD,  President. 
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REPORT  OF  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE. 


Altiovoh  the  mambera  of  the  Library  Oommittee,  in  thia,  their  flrat  report,  eannot 
make  their  boaat  of  hATing  under  their  char^  a  Urge  collection  of  worlu,  it  ia  to  them  » 
matter  of  gratification  to  be  able  to  state  that,  under  their  anperriaion,  the  Tolnmei 
which  form  the  preaent  Library  of  the  New*Tork  Toung  Men'a  Christian  Aaaociatlon 
hare  been  collected,  and  will  soon  be  rendered  easy  of  accesa,  to  both  the  actire  and  the 
aaaodate  membera  of  the  society. 

Boon  after  the  organiution  of  thia  institution,  the  iraot  of  a  auitable  library  became 
mppareat,  and  it  was  at  first  supposed  that,  by  applicfttion  to  the  rarious  religiona  boarda 
and  publishing-houses  of  our  land,  this  want,  without  great  amount  of  labor,  might  be 
supplied.  Lettera  were  accordingly  written  to  many  of  these,  and  from  not  a  few 
■atialisetory  answers  were  recelTcd.  We  might  instance  Taluable  denationa  from  the 
American  Tract  Society,  Presbyterian  Board,  Baptist  Publication  Society,  American 
Sunday  School  Union,  American  and  Foreign  Christian  Union,  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  ETangellcal  Knowledge,  Messrs.  Stanford  &  Swords,  &c. ;  also,  without  solicitation, 
the  noble  gift  of  151  rolumes  (forming  their  entire  Cabinet  Library)  from  Messrs.  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers  of  our  city.  Among  our  members  were  found  many  generous  donors, 
the  most  prominent  of  whom  was  our  worthy  President,  whose  liberality  we  cannot  too 
highly  praise.  **  From  a  friend"'  in  London,  were  received  thirty-six  volumes :  these 
being  Xngllsh  publications  of  high  merit,  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country,  rendered 
the  present  more  acceptable,  and  entitled  the  giver  to  our  warmest  thanka 

In  November  last,  the  members  of  this  committee,  finding  that  their  first  supposition  was 
ineorrect,  at  the  anggeation  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  an  effort  was  made 
to  raise  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  from  among  the  members  of  the  society,  to  be 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Library.  For  several  months  it  waa 
eonaidered  doubtAil  whether  this  amount  could  be  realised ;  but  through  the  aid  of 
friends,  whoae  interest  in  the  matter  will  not  be  forgotten,  the  victory  waa  at  length 
gained,  and  a  irarplua  of  •81.26  appeared  upon  the  subRcription  list.  The  suitable 
expenditure  of  thia  money  has  occupied  much  of  our  available  time  aince  March  laat 
and  the  sum  of  $4fil.00  has  thus  far  been  appropriated,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  or  yet 
to  be  collected,  of  $509.65,  which  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who,  during  the 
•neuing  year,  Bay  be  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  oommittee. 

It  may  be  thought  strange  that  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars  could  not  be  laid 
out  to  advantage  in  the  space  of  nearly  three  months ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
our  members  are  butintts  men,  whose  time,  during  the  months  in  question,  has  been 
occupied  to  an  unusual  extent  by  the  pressure  of  increased  cares ;  that  great  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  works  for  the  perusal  of  our  associate,  as  well  as  our  active  members, 
ia  very  esaantlal ;  that  in  this  list  of  volumes  are  embraced  religious,  acientific,  hiatorieal 
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and  biop-aphleal  work*,  bookii  of  trarel  and  miKellaneooM  pablicationii ;  that  no  ezceu 
of  any  of  these  shall  be  found,  while  the  be^t  authorii  in  each  branch  of  literature  are 
obtained, — charity  will  overlook  hny  apparent  neglect  of  duty  in  this  committee. 

While  it  has  been  our  determination  to  exclude  Noveln  and  Romances,  we  hare  felt  it 
incumbent  to  admit,  to  some  extent,  works  of  fiction  acknowledged  to  be  of  a  sound 
moral  or  religions  character.  In  this  matter,  however,  we  have  endeavored  to  exercise 
due  prudence,  being  of  opinion  that  the  omission  of  a  good  book  is  bettor  than  the 
admission  of  one  of  a  doubtful  nature. 

Our  Library,  at  present,  numbers  1.007  distinct  works,  or  1,200  vols.,  containing 
802,368  pages  of  reading  matter.    Of  these,  we  have— 

383  Moral  and  Religious  Works. 

263  Biographical  '' 

143  Uiftorical  " 

20  Poetical  " 

m  Scientific  " 
110  Miscellaneous 

31  Travels. 

As  works  of  reference,  we  may  enuracrato— The  BncyclopflBiia  Americana,  14  rols.  ; 
Penny  EncyclopaeJia,  14  vols.  ;  Comprehensive  Commentary,  0  vols. :  Pool's  Annotations, 
8  vols.;  Calmet's  Dictionary,  5  vols.;  Kitto's  Bible  IllustrationK,  7  vols.  Also  McCnl- 
loch's  Universal  Gaietteer,  Brando's  BncyelopuBdia,  Barnes'  Notes,  &c.,  &.c. 

Our  Reading-room  is  supplied  with  nineteen  religious,  and  six  secular  newspapers ;  also, 
mveral  valuable  magazines,  as— Silliman's  Journal,  Chriittian  Review,  Photographic  Art 
Journal,  Prenbyterian  Quarterly  Review — all  of  which  have  l)een  kindly  donated  by  their 
editors  or  publishern.  To  the  above  h«ve  been  adde4  several  other  issues,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  thereby  putting  the  Society  to  no  expense,  the  amount  of  subscription 
being  defrayed  by  those  who  feel  an  interest  in  our  welfare. 

It  was  the  intention  of  this  committee  to  allow  the  members  of  the  association  th« 
privilege  of  taking  volumes  from  the  rooms  (their  n^  at  the  rooms  has  already  been 
permitted)  by  the  first  of  May ;  but,  owing  to  circumstances  out  of  their  power  to  con- 
trol, this  has  been  rendered  impossible.  On  or  before  the  first  of  June,  however,  the 
Library  will,  without  doubt,  be  in  a  suitable  condition  to  warrant  the  withdrawal  of 
books.  Laws  for  its  government  will  then  be  placed  with  the  Librarian,  which  he 
will  be  authorized  to  enforce  until  they  are  adopted  or  amended  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. 

In  conclusion,  this  committee  take  great  pleasure  in  expressing  their  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  our  efficient  Librarian,  Mr.  Vamum  D.  Collins.  It  is 
our  sincere  hope  that  he  may  be  retained  by  the  society  for  many  years,  as  under  his 
charge  the  Library  will  receive  that  close  attention  which  it  at  all  times  demands. 

TUE0PH8.  A.  BROUWEB, 

Chairman  Lib.  Com. 
Nlw-YoRK,  0th  Msy.  18r>3 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LECTURE  COMMITTEE. 


TO  TUB  BOABO  OF  MASIA0BB8  OF  TBB  BBW-TORK  TOUNO   MBS  8  CHRISTIAB  A88O0IATIOB. 

The  Leotore  Committee  of  uid  Board  respectfullj  report — 

That,  io  panaance  of  their  appropriate  datieii,  your  committee,  last  autamn,  designed 
to  liMtitute  two  cloMefl  of  public  lecturei,  to  be  dolirered  during  the  euRuing  winter — the 
ooe  itrictlj  religious,  the  other  secular.  It  was  intended  that  these  lectures  should  be 
■peeiallj  adapted  to  the  religious  and  mental  improvement  of  jonng  men,  and  it  wan 
hoped  that  the  announcement  woulil  initure  a  large  attendance.  While  the  great 
majoritj  of  our  Association's  members  resided  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  citj,  yet  the 
lower  portion,  in  its  destitution  of  churches,  presented  the  most  desirable  misnionarj 
Held.  Xach  portion  thus  Iiaviug  claims  on  jour  committee's  consideration,  two  series  of 
the  religious  lectures  for  Sabbath  evenings  were  organized — the  one  to  be  delivered  in  the 
various  churches  in  the  upper  part  of  the  citjr,  and  the  other  at  some  fixed  point  in  the 
lower  wards.  Through  tlie  Icind  offer  of  the  Consistorj  of  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  jour  committee  were  enabled  to  conduct  this  latter  series  in  the  North  Dutch 
Church,  free  of  charge.  Seventeen  lectures  were  thus  delivered  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
eitj,  the  first,  on  November  14th,  and  the  last,  on  March  20th,  two  Sabbaths  of  omiitsion 
having  unavoidably  occurred.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  twenty  lectures  were 
delivered,  in  sixteen  different  churchen,  commencing  November  7th,  and  concluding  April 
3d,  two  unavoidable  omissions  having  also  occurrtfd  in  this  scries. 

Thew  lectures  (of  both  series)  were  delivered  by  thirty-seven  clergymen  of  New-York 
and  vicinity,  who  generou<dy  gave  us  their  services  on  tiiese  occasions.  The  up*towB 
eourse  was  well  attended,  but  that  at  the  North  Dutch  Church  was  very  feebly  supported. 
The  average  attendance  probably  did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  notwithstanding  your 
committee  had  endeavored  to  excite  public  attention  by  cards  hung  conspxuously  ia 
hotels  and  boarding-houses,  and  by  the  usual  course  of  advertising.  Yet  your  committee 
do  not  regret  the  labor  expenJed,  as  they  believe  that  many  of  this  small  audience  were 
of  that  class  of  young  men  for  whose  welfare  our  organization  is  specially  formed. 

The  secular  coarse  was  delayed  in  its  establir^liment,  by  reasoa  of  unsuccesafiil 
attempts  to  obtain  several  distinguished  lectureri*,  whoHO  prcMsinj;  duties  at  home  forbade^ 
their  presence  with  us.  At  length,  in  January,  your  committee  secured  the  valuable 
aer^'ices  of  Professor  Tayler  Lewis.  LL.D.,  who  delivered  two  lectures  as  the  beginning  of 
the  course.  Every  effort  was  used  to  insure  a  numeroiu  attendance,  but  the  large 
number  of  lectures  that  had  already  been  offered  to  the  public  during  the  winter,  proved 
an  obstacle  to  success,  and  compelled  your  committee  to  abandon  the  secular  course. 

This  completes  the  statement  of  your  committee's  work  (br  the  past  year.  It  has  been 
a  aeason  rather  of  experiment  than  of  xettled  precedent,  and  our  experience  will  soggest 
much  to  the  future  action  of  the  Ijectnre  Comr^ttee.  Trusting  that  this  department  of 
oar  Association's  labors,  no  less  than  all  others,  will  prove  efficacious,  through  ear 
Heavenly  Father's  blessing,  in  promoting  the  great  objects  for  which  we  have  aoitect, 
jouT  committee  close  the  year  of  their  appointment. 

In  behalf  of.  the  committee, 

HOWARD  CROSBY, 
W«y,lS53.  rkairwMn 
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OFFICERS    FOR    1853-4. 


PRESIDENT. 
HOWARD  CROSBY,  New- York  Uoivenity. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
FRANK  W.  BALLARD,  Baptitt,  43  Broadway. 
GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS,  CoDgregational,  62  Cedar  Street. 
WILLIAM  B.  IIAYWARD.  Datch  Reformed,  161  Broadway- 
GEORGE  S.  RAINSFORD,  Episcopal,  5S  Wall  Street. 
ABEL  STEVENS,  Methodist,  200  Mulberry  Street. 
FRANCIS  E.  BUTLER,  Presbyterian,  61  John  Street. 

CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 
CHARLES  A.  DAVISON,  3  Nassaa  Street. 

RECORDING  SECRETARY. 
RICHARD  C.  McGORMICK,  Jr.,  62  Wall  Street. 

TREASURER. 
BENJAMIN  h\  MANIERRE,  220  Broadway. 

MANAGERS. 

JAMES  C.  WELLING,  71  West  Fourteenth  Street 
EDWARD  COLGATE,  29  East  Twenty-second  Street. 
THOMAS  B.  REED,  54  South  Street. 
C.  W.  L.  F.  MORROW,  62  William  Street 
BENJAMIN  B.  DYER,  85  WilUam  Street. 
WILLIAM  G.  WEST,  120  Maiden  Lane 
RALPH  WELLS,  Jaanoey  Court,  Wall  Street. 
JOHN  H.  KINNEY,  84  South  Street. 
CHARLES  SELDEN,  44  White  Street. 
WILLIAM  H.  SCOTT,  80  Nassaa  Street. 
JAMES  M.  FULLER,  66  Wall  Street. 
BENJAMIN  LORD,  292  Fourth  Street. 
GEORGE  H.  PETRIE.  101  Liberty  Street. 
PETER  CARTER,  2S5  Broadway. 
GEORGE  P.  EDGAR,  145  Water  Street. 
FREDERICK  W.  KING,  52  Grore  Street. 
JAMES  C.  HOLDEN,  90  Beekman  Street. 
SAMUEL  W.  STEBBINS,  160  Nassau  Street. 
HENRY  N.  BEERS,  135  Arenue  B. 
THEODORE  B.  BRONSON,  46  Bond  Street. 

LIBRARIAN. 
VARNUM  D.  COLLINS,  659  Broadway. 


COMMITTEES    FOR    1853-4. 


WAV!   ANO    MEANS. 

GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS,  Chairman. 
JAMES  C.  UULDEN,  JAMES  M  FULLER, 

CHARLES  SELDEN.  TUEODORE  B,  BKONSON. 

BENJAMIN  F.  MiNIEBRE. 


WILLIAM  B.  HAYWARD.  ( 
BENJAMIN  H.  DYEK,  CHARLES  SELBEN. 

JAMES  C.  WELLING.  BENJAMIN  LORD, 

VAKNOM  D.  COLLINS. 


LECTURES. 

FRANCIS  E.  BUTLER,  Chaiman. 
CHARLES  A.  DAVISON,    ,  BICHARD  V.  McCORMlCK.  Ji 

WILLUM  H.  SCOTT.  HENRY  N.  BEERS, 

WILLIAM  G.  WEST. 


PRINTINO   AND    PUBLICATION. 

FRANK  W,  BALLARD.  Cfta.Vman. 
PETER  CARTER,  SAMUEL  W.  STEBBINS. 

RALPH  WELLS,  WILLIAM  H,  SCOTT. 

THOMAS  B,  REED. 

ROOMS  AND   DISTRIBUTION. 

GEORGE  S.  KATNSFORD,  Cliairnmn. 
GEORGE  II.  FETKIE.  JAMES  M.  FULLER, 

C.  W.  L.  F.  MORROW.  JOHN  H.  MNNEY. 

EDWARD  COLGATE. 


STATISTICS. 

ABEL  STEVENS.  Chnirman 
GEORGE  P.  EDC;AR,  FREDERICK  W    KlfJG. 

RALPH  WELLS,  BENJAMIN  fl.  DYER, 

Rir.HARD  c.  Mccormick,  Je. 
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HONORARY    MEMBERS. 


J.  W.  BENEDICT,  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  T.  BEDELL,  D.  D. 
Rev.  ISAAC  FERRIS,  D.  D. 
DANIEL  LORD,  Esq. 


J.  S.  PETRI E,  Esq. 
A.  S.  PETRIE,  Esq. 
JONATHAN  PETRIE,  Esq. 


LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Rev.  WILLIAM  ADAMS,  D.  D. 
WILLIAM  L.  ATWATER. 
Rev.  J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  D.  D. 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  BROWNLEE,  D.  D. 
W.  F.  BURGESS. 
FRANCIS  BURRITT,  Esq. 
BENJ.  H.  BUCKINGHAM,  Esq. 
Rev.  TALBOT  W.  CHAMBERS. 
Rev.  GEO.  B.  CHEEVER,  D.  D. 
Rev.  a.  E.  CAMPBELL,  D.  D. 
JOHN  P.  COFFIN,  Esq. 
Rev.  spencer  H.  CONE,  D.  D. 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 
Rev.  THOMAS  DEW  ITT,  D.  D. 
JAMES  DONALDSON. 
Rev.  R.  S.  FOSTER. 
Rev.  M.  S.  HUTTON,  D.  D. 
Rev.  E.  0.  HAVENS. 
RUSSELL  H.  HOADLEY,  Esq. 
SAMUEL  P.  HOLMES,  Esq. 
HORACE  HOLDEN. 
JOHN  B.  HALL. 
WILLIAM  M.  HALSTED,  Esq. 
A.  G.  JEROME,  Esq. 
Rev.  JOHN  KNOX,  D.  D. 
CHARLES  S.  LITTLE,  Ejq. 
Rev.  EDWARD  LATHROP. 


BENJ.  F.  MANIERRE,  Esq. 
Rev.  E.  L.  MAGOON. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  McELROY,  D.  D. 
JAMES  M.  MORRISOxN,  Esq. 
JAMES  W.  McCULLOH,  Esq. 
Rev.  GEORGE  L.  PRENTISS. 
Rev.  GEORGE  POTTS,  D.  D. 
PETER  POILLON,  Jr.,  Esq. 
JOHN  W.  RUMSEY,  Esq. 
JONA.  H.  RANSOM,  Esq. 
MILTON  ROOT,  Esq. 
J.  C.  RIKER,  Esq. 
Rev.  GARDINER  SPRING,  D.D. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  C.  STILES,  D.  D. 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D. 
Rev.  R.  S.  STORRS,  Jr.,  D.  D. 
Rev.  THOS.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D. 
WILLIAM  A.  SMITH,  Esq. 
Rev.  E.  D.  SMITH,  D.  D. 
Rev.  S.  H.  TYNG,  D.  D. 
Rev.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON 
JAMES  H.  TAFT,  Esq. 
Rev.  JOHN  THOMPSON 
Rev.  T.  E.  VERMILYE,  D.  D. 
Rev.  wm.  R.  WILLIAMS,  D.D. 
GEORGE  H.  WILLIAMS,  Esq. 


ACTIVE  AND  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS.          ^M 

tiam,.                             Clau. 

Dutch  Barbrowt,  LaDtTttla  FlaM, 

.,a..L,     EJS-.r-'-  • 

MMbodlit.              MnlbafTT  St. 
Fraibrtoiu,         Uth  Straal. 

Madlaon^iuu*. 
Dalcb  Rnfhrmad,    Cella^aU. 

Btnltiil,                   AsIlT  fitreat. 

ZT'"'  sS?^- 

Paar  1  8t«sl. 

BpiKomlUn,         St.  Patfi'i 
Dutch  Batonnad,  OnBrookl,aH.ijhta. 
Mathndtal,              Allan  Str«t, 
"    ^              OILaBraHh. 
Preibrtarinn,         Mercer  atraat. 

MutS^at,         '      Daan>  dlnal. 
Ualhadlft,              VaaUrSlnaL 

Hnogarlu  (hator.) 
Baptist.                      Amilj  Str«.t. 

Bapllit.                   AmiUSlnHt. 
PraibytariiD,          Uarcer  Stcaat.  . 

Pnatirleriln,           Dniv.  PIk*. 

MthSlnat 

II                   lUdiwaSqun. 
Dnteb  Bersnnad,    CDUegialB. 

"■*"»".    S;r,E" 

Dutch  Babrmed,  Bo.  UcKaa'i. 
Ptaabjlarfu,         Euliataatrwt 

B.ALLllOll.Jl., AlKdAt* 

JieaiiM  Abbott. 

Ml "»".  a/?."'""" '.'.'.:.'.'.'.'.'. 

Cummall.  AiiaiuB, 

fe"™"irT"-:.-.::::::  ""'•■ 

CiMoaW.  ADin'i, - 

n  H.ABDEUo Aotin, 

OauLiaO.  AaoBiR, '< 

KtacvsAxaa, " 

JXIIII  L.  AaODLMlIB, ....        " 

nM.  K.  Aciaiiui, " 

U»>T  D.  Atwitkk. AcUva, 

f£?£S;p;;:.:::::::::'i|'"' 

THiOPDiLca  A.  DRomrH " 

KoiriBD  8.  Bbown, Aatlra, 

Mo«8Biio«ii...: ■• 

CB»Bt«»B.*Biow»,.'.V."'i !!.'."  Aetirt, 

C.  V,  BajlotlT •> 

aFLnVt"'.'.'*'.'."::;;:.;:::;   •■ 

J.Bi»G.Bai.»«.r, 

•  D>«utd. 
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Nmmt.                           CUus.  Ihnomiuation. 

Datid  Bowmam, AetiTt  BaptUt, 

DvwiTTBmuBH "  Ihitch  Reformed, 

T.  W.  BsiMOKiRHorr, Congregational, 

Jobs  B.  Brkbd 

Oborok  S.  BiiHOP, ActWe,  Prenbyterian, 

JoHM  B.  Bin JAMix "  EpiMopal, 

Saxubl  P.  Bi;tlbb **  Congregational, 

Hbxrt  8.  Blaokbtt, "  Methodist. 

B.  W.BuLL, PreHbyterian, 

Jobs  Blakk Aetire,  Epincopal. 

William  E.  Bartlrtt **  Pre>ibyt«r{an, 

P.  Maiom  Bartlitt, "  Congregational, 

Xlias  L.  Boisio, " 

Jobx  H.  Bbodt "  Presbjterian, 

William  Elliot  Basiktt, " 

A.O.Bkbbrb " 

B.  J.  W.  Bi-CKLAVD "  Baptist, 

BartbolombwBrowb, "  Presbyterian, 

Jamri  E.  Bwdlb, **  Baptist, 

Jobx  A.  Buikirk, **  *' 

William  C.  BowiB, "  Presbyterian, 

Richard  Browb, "  Congregational, 

Gboror  A.  BoTDiB, Associate,  Presbyterian, 

Lbwib  M.  Bruwb, "  Baptist, 

A.8.  Barxbi AetiTB,  Congregational, 

FUBDBRICK  BDRMBAM, ** 

JoBB  BixjAMiB,  Jb.,. *'  Episcopal, 

J.  C.Barbis, **  Congregational, 

Charlbb  Bell Associate, 

O-  A.  Butlkr Active,  Dutch  Reformed, 

A- Ogdbx  Bctlbb '*  'Presbyterian, 

Wm.  A.Bricslb, "  Baptist. 

O.  D.  Baldwib " 

Jambs  C.  Bloom Associate,  Unitarian, 

GbOROB  BoABOMAB, '^ 

Tbaac  Brokaw, " 

Jkssb  BRrau, Active, 

Atbrt  Bill.  Jb., '*  Baptist, 

S.  L.BRITTOH, '*  ^' 

Isaac  8.  Barrbtt ^*  Presbyterian, 

B.  F.  Browb «  •* 

Robert  Black, ^*  *' 

Robert  BrcK, "  Dutch  Reformed, 

William  Booabocb, "  **              '* 

RiCBARD  BusTEBO **  Methodist, 

CsablbbS.  Bblcubb, **  Epiftcopal, 

JoelF.  BiKOHAM '' 

J.  Theo.  Baldwib, Associate,  Presbyterian, 

R.  A.  Bacbia ^'  '* 

William  U.  Bbttb, **  Episcopal, 

TbomaaE.Bakbb, "  Presbyterian, 

H.  8.  Burger Active,  ^ 

Mattukv  E.  Bakbb, Episcopal, 

W.  J.  Browb, "  Presbyterian, 

J.  M.  Brvce,  Jr., '*  Baptint, 

James  n.  Barclay, "  Prvsbyterian, 

Tbbo.  B.  Brorbob "  *' 

Hbbbt  M.  Butler, *'  Dutch  Reformed, 

JoHsc  E.  Browb, "  Presbyterian, 

B.  O.  Bbbjamix "  Methodist, 

Samuel  D.  Browb, Associate,  Episcopal, 

Chablbs  L.  Boobbt, Active,  " 

Charles  P.  Butler, ''  Presbyterian, 

Carl  Frits  Bbosa, Associate, 

Hebbt  L.  Babr, '• 

t-^AMVMh  C.  Brush Active,  Presbyterian, 

Edward  O.  Babtlbti, *'  Congregational, 

Hrbbt  M.  Bakbb, "  Presbyterian, 

Obobob  W.  Babbbtt, "  Methodist, 

William  H.  Bbowxb, Associate,  Episcopal, 

Cephas  Braixabd, ** 

T.  A.  BouBBB, Active  Congregational. 

Chablbs  &  Bbaodook,. Associats,   Baptist, 

JambsBbadt, '' 


Churek. 

Hoboken. 

Washington  Square. 
Tabernacle. 

Rutgers  Street. 
St.  Thomas. 
Tabernacle. 
7th  Street. 
Mercer  Street. 
Calrary. 
Madinon  Square. 
Pilgrims. 

Dr.  Beman's,  Troy. 


Amity  Street. 
Uuiv.  Place. 
Beroan. 

Dr.  Smith's. 
Puritans. 
14th  Street. 
Grand  Street. 
Pilgrims,  Brooklyn. 

Ascension. 
Pilgrims,  Brooklyn. 

Washington  Square. 
Mercer  Street. 
Oliver  Street. 
Norfolk  Street. 
Messiah. 


10th  Street. 

Houston  Street. 
Harlem. 
13th  Street 
North. 

•ft 

Forsyth  Street. 

Christ. 

Collegiate.  New  Haven 

Rutgers  Street. 

Annunciation. 

Ilonston  Street. 

Epiphany. 

Univ.  Place. 

Tabernacle. 

1st  Kef.  Presbyterian. 

Miircer  Street. 

Washington  Square. 

Central. 

Mulberry  Street. 

Calvary. 
Mercer  Street. 


First. 

Puritans. 

Second,  Elisabetht*n,  N.  J. 

Allen  Street. 

St.  Thomas. 

Puritans. 
First. 


P 

riui. 

Dr.  itlgnmln'i.                     ^^H 
B>ptl>t.                   Piiip^ntStiMt,  Bnakl-B     ^^^1 

Dulcb  Bilormtd.  ClollagltW.                             ^^H 

Amilj  »lr«t.                         ^^H 
Swtch  PruVIn    Onnd  Btnal                                 ^^H 
CoMb  R.fono*l.  WublagtDB  Bqau..                              1 

BpiKHpil.                 WublDgtoa  atTHt 

d"m'^io^^,  BihA..Do.»«iai.tst 

Bp!«»M                «Jad.-..                                       ^1 

Sulcb  pnibjt'n.  flnad  Mlnab                         ^^^| 

Pr«ib;((rlaa,         IBtta  StrHt                            ^^^^| 

Dutch  blunnid.   Nsrtb  Dulcb.                        ^^^M 
Praib^Mrlu,         SOtb  tlntt.                          ^^^M 

FresbTlecltn.         Rnlgrti  Straal.                     ^^^^| 
PraibTteiim,           lUth  81t»I.                                ^^^H 

Itut««n  Strwl.                     ^^^^H 

North  DBtcb.                         ^^^H 
Pra>bjlarlto,         BprlacdtnMt.                         ^^^1 

Purl  Strut.                           ^^^1 
BiplLit,                                                                           ^^^H 

Dalch  B^fermiH],   S '.  D^rfbiv"*'                    ^^H 
Xplicoptl,               S>  Oiorgs'i.                           ^^^H 
CoagKgttleul,      Pitgriiai.                                ^^^H 

Coatn^itiDiinl.      Pllr-lnii,                                 ^^^1 

Dalch  Ucrurmxl,   '.!1>t  »r«l.                             ^^^H 

Kukatscreit.                         ^^^B 

I>T«ibTt«i»D,         Spriog  Jltcstl,                          ^^H 

CmiI  StrMt.                           ^^H 
Btpllil.                  Ifltb  Btrwt.                             ^^H 
Prsubjlarlu.         .<4.r«er  SInat.                         ^^M 
BtDllU.                  Barun.                                    ^^H 

U«thD<]l>t,              QcwB  StrHt                           ^^^1 
Pnibrtoiiu,         UtbSliHiL                             ^^^H 

BlMBkac  Straat.                      ^^^| 

BpU»p.t,              Sv^p\uaj.                             ^^M 

Mutiaur  Bu»t.n.'.'... '.'.'. 

'.'.'.'.'.  A(tir«. 

O.J.BoTiiTua 

i^j^t. 

J.V.Bhui.Jb 

Jl»)    BCIDBIIIT,. . . .' 

Ja»»Boi.ioi 

BhiT  Bitbis...... 

rtjmtY.Omiin,. '.'.'..... 
Jomi  i.Cotnrt 

Oaoiiei  U.  W.  Oliftox,... 

Kieumi)  ?.  C1.M1C, 

■■ 

Lit]  p.  Cmiwraiin 

....  Aitlra, 

WiLLttIt    *.0«OCIIII 

iiiii; 

■.'.'.'.  ArU«, 

TllKi.    11    COKELIKO 

JOHJUCOKUIIO,  J*. 

iatx  Omiak 

:::;  ■■ 

fi"  '^";''^'''-i' 

....  AmocIiU 

Lr.""';B"rL;""."'.-.-.v.:: 

■■■■  :: 

^ft               JiMii  K  i:o>Trii.Toii, 

^1                     ROBIIT  R.  ClOlIt, 

^1                       «AIDILCl>LiaLI '.''.'.'.".'.'. 

Aellie, 

^P                ianrS-  uiuLKixa,.... 

H                         T.  r.  UOBKLt,  Jm., 

H                       WitUUClLHOUl,......,. 

^K               BnMinoCi.'iiiit,.. .'.'.'.','.'."" 

,,..  latin, 
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Nmmu,  CImu. 

A.9.  CoLLiiiB Aetlre, 

9AMFBL  COLOATK, '* 

A.  B.  Chadwick '* 

Williams  Comtaxt, 

DaTID  B.  CrXNIStOBAM '' 

B.  A  Cook AmoeUte, 

8tkpbb!i  B.  Coloati, Aetire, 

VAKxrai  D  CoLLisrs, 

Joi  D.  Cakso!* ** 

William  T  Cc»hi»o, AawMiat*. 

JoxA  H.  Cabk 

JOBBlCASftKDT 

Phillips  Caminohi ** 

William  N.  Glkvklamd, Activt, 

Jambs  M  Carroll 

Flotd  Cbaxkt " 

William  A  CoxcKLiN, '' 

SriPBia  W.  Cbtrcr, " 

CORSKLirS  COMSTOCK AsMciAte, 

&TBPHKSf   COXOTER.  Jr., ActlTC, 

Edward  L.Clapp 

SamcklCoit *• 

William  8  Clarkk, Annotiate. 

J.  W  Camp Actire. 

Charlbh  K.  CoBi-RS AiiBOciate. 

£li£  Chablirr " 

Gborgb  K  Carroll Activs. 

Cdarlri  a.  Datison Active, 

Bbsjamiji  B  Dtrr 

William  IS  Dudge.Jr, 

Tbko   Dwioht,  Jr 

R.  A  DoRMASf, ActiTe, 

PBTKR  D0K4LD 

ElISHA  C    DARLI50 

A  <i.  Fhelpi  Dodob 

Jameb  W.  Dvxnikg ActWs, 

Charles  T.DrKorrst 

Edgar  J.  Dat 

ClIARLK!!  T    UbFoRRST 

R  C  Dcxjc 

Gkorge  B  DnroLAS Active, 

James  DeGrat 

William  Dow 

Charles  B  Dalks " 

George  B.  Dickixsov '* 

W    P  Demareht 

C  W  Darlikg,..       '• 

Edward  II  Dawsox AMOciate. 

ALrRRD  F.  Decker, '* 

J.Wbslbt  Dctchbr Active, 

N  D.  Darfortb 

HexrtC  Davis '• 

Hiram  Datton 

CHARI.es  F   DlCKIHSOX " 

FRAxrisE.  Daxa, '' 

Joseph  Dove AMociate, 

Jambs  Dcxlap Active. 

Jameb  L  Dattox 

James  A.  Dwir^BT,  Jr, *' 

Gborgb  Drew " 

William  I^t'XXE, 

IIkxrv  Dat 

JOBXT.  DrSTAX '* 

CBARLBB  DVXBAH " 

Horace  P.  Dickbb, Aimociate, 

Jambs  B.  DcBOiB, Active. 

JoBM  E  Dotlb, Awtociate, 

Fbaxklix  Db  Tbatb Active, 

GkOROK  DUAXB *' 

Tbomab  Docolas ** 

Cbarlxs  Douolab " 

Wallace  DORBAB " 

J    DCRBLL... " 

TaOMAB  DVT»B, AsSQtiBtC, 


Preebjtorian, 
Baptist, 

Episcopal, 

Preiibyterlan, 

Baptist. 

Presbyterian, 

Baptist. 

Episcopal, 

Congregational, 


Presbyterian, 
Methodist, 

IC 

Episcopal, 

Episcopal, 

ConKTegational, 

Baptist. 

Congregational, 

Episcopal. 

Congregational, 

Evang.  Prot. 

Methodist. 

Prei«hyterian, 

ConffregatioDal, 

Presbyterian, 

Congregational, 
Presbyterian. 


Epi^ropal. 


Presbyterian, 

Methodist, 

Presbyterian, 

Congregational, 

Presbyterian, 
«• 

Dnteh  Reformed. 

Baptist. 

Presbyterian, 

Datch  Reformed, 

Presbyterian, 
t. 

Congregational, 

Baptist. 

Methodist, 

Congregational, 

Baptin, 

Episcopal, 

Baptist. 

freo.  Presbyterian, 

Metho<fist, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Bapti  t. 

Presbyterian, 

Episcopal, 
Congregational. 

Baptist. 

Episcopal, 

Congregational. 


Ckmrtk. 

Spring  Streat. 
Tabernacle. 

Holy  Commnnioa. 
St.  Lake's. 
Briclc. 
Union.  B. 
Allen  Street. 
Rev.  Mr.  Wills'. 

Tabernacle. 


14th  Street. 

Sullivan  Street 

Vestry. 

Holy  CommaniOD. 

Calvary. 

PuriUns. 

At  Balston  Spa. 

First.  Hartford,  Ct. 

St.  John*!. 
Furitaiu. 

France. 
Bedford. 
Mercer  Street. 
Puritans. 
14th  Street. 
Union  Plsce. 
Tabernacle. 
Grand  Street. 
University  Place. 
14th  Street. 
Central. 
Annunciation. 


Central. 

i^ummerfleld,  B. 

First. 

At  Jordan,  OnonJAf  a  Go. 

Tabernacle. 

Spring  Street. 

Univwraity  Place. 

Oliver  Street. 
Canal  Street. 
First.  Jersey  City. 
Carmine  Street. 
Rensselaerville,  N.  T. 
Pilgrims,  Brooklyn. 


ti 


»t 


16th  Street. 

30th  Street. 

Puritans 

First,  Brooklyn. 

St.  Paul's. 

Tabernacle. 

Grand  Street. 

Catharine  and  MadlsoB. 

Washington  Square. 

Iftth  Street. 

Central. 

14th  Street. 

St.  Paul's. 

Pilgrims,  Brooklym. 


(I 


Amity  Street. 
Du  St  Esprit.  (Frei 


ebJ 
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Nam:                             Clati.  Denomination. 

OBAmLiB  H  DcQkapp, ARiociat«,  Dutch  Reformed, 

Horace  Drssktt PreHbjterian, 

0.  C.  DcKUAM Active.  BaptUt, 

Hbnrt  Dcmbabbex AsMociate, 

▲BRAnAM  L.  Kari.r 

Tbko.  1i  £arlk Actire,  Tnteb  Reformed, 

Okoroi  IV  Kdoar "  PreHhyterian, 

Bknjaiiix  T   Ka^tmax, "  CoDgr«initioDal, 

William  M  KoGAR, ''  Presbyterian, 

GiOROK  Klliot ''  Methodl»t, 

William  II  Emrrro!!, AMoeiate, 

▲RTurR  T  Kdwardb, Active,  PreHbyterian, 

Jambs  L  ENaiosr Congregational, 

▲llam  E.  Ely Auociate, 

Jambs  Xngbtkr, Active,  Preabjterian, 

Jacob  Edmosd^ '*  Methodist, 

Chablbs  D  Ktans Associate,  Baptist, 

Damiel  J.  Ebbbts " 

John  Eadie,  Jr  , Active,  Dntch  Reformed, 

JOBK  P  Ellis *'  Baptist, 

K.  0.  FisnBR "  Presbyterian, 

Charles  W.FiSHBR, ''  " 

William  N.  ?ELT, "  '* 

Edwin  Ferris *^  Congregational, 

Traxklix  Fairmax *'  *■' 

Francis  P.  Frrbmax, "  Presbyterian, 

James  FoxDA "  Baptist, 

Jamrs  R.  Ferris, Methodist, 

J.  0.  Fairchild, Active,  Congregational, 

M  J  Frisbib 

A.  H.  Farlix Active,  " 

Gilbert  11  Ferris, ^'  ** 

James  M  Fuller "  Methodist, 

*Jambs  Fbrousox "  Presbyterian, 

II.  K.  Fuller, "  Congregational, 

James  Ford, ''  Prvsbyterian, 

Albert  II  Flaxdrac, "  Baptist, 

C  B    Faknswortu, Associate, 

NORMAX  Khancis, ''  Baptist, 

D  A  FiSHEK "  Presbyterian, 

W.  N  Frekmax " 

Edward  H   Flrt/^hbr, "  Baptist, 

William  Flack, **  Presbyterian, 

Framk  H  Fletcder, Active, 

Jos   U.  Fritu, '*  '' 

Harvet  Fisk "  " 

James  0.  Forrest **  " 

William  T.  Fleckxer, Associate.  Episcopal, 

Jos.  Fltkm ''           '  ^lethodist, 

Axdrew  Fitzgerald Active,  Congregational, 

Thomas  Forrest Associate,  Presbyterian, 

O.  B.  FAiRriKLU "  Congregational, 

Vraxcis  FranER,i Active,  '* 

James  C  Fairchild, *'  ** 

SAMrEL  B.  Fritts Associate, 

H  Uaikbs  Freeman, ''  Presbyterian, 

J.  U  Foote Active,  '* 

George  Foster, Associate,  '' 

Thomas  Franklin,...  - "  " 

H  J.  Fletcher Active,  Baptist, 

James  S  Foote, Associate, 

H.  J  FoKDA Active,  Congregational, 

Archibald  FBRorsox, Associate,  Presbyterian, 

Lawson  N.  Fuller, Active,  Baptist, 

A  F.  GooDEXow Active,  Congregational, 

JobnW  Gratdox, <'  Methodist, 

JJATGniFrKx, "  Presbyterian, 

D.  W  Geer "  *' 

William  Grbexouoh, "  •* 

David  E.  Orbxande, ** 

George  :j  Gray Actire,  Dutch  Reformed, 

S.  Y.  Gardiner  Jr '•  Methodist 

Thbo  U.Orat, «'  Baptist, 

Datid  Gillespie Methodist, 

•Deceased. 


Church. 


Collegiate. 


Collegiate,  D.  C,  4th  8t. 

MadiHOn  Square. 

Paritans. 

Second,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Madison  Street. 

Univ.  Place. 
Tabernacle. 

French. 

Tabernacle. 

At  Port  Richmond,  S.  I. 

Tabernacle. 

Spring  Street. 

Madison  Sqaare. 
Puritans, 

Madison  Square. 
Oliver  Street. 
Green  Street. 
N.E. 
Tabernacle. 

Pilgrims,  Brooklyn. 
Allen  Street. 
Central. 
Paritans. 
Spring  Street 
Bethesda. 

Oliver  Street. 
Sullivan  Street. 
Second.  Rahway. 
Amity  Street. 

Central. 

Spring  Street. 

Rutgers  Street. 

6th  Avenue  and  l(Kh  St. 

Trinity. 

First. 

Plymonth,  Brooklyn, 

19th  St.  and  6th  Avenue. 

Puritans. 

Pilgrims,  Brooklyn. 

N.  £.,  Williamsburgh. 


Central. 


At  Armenia,  N.  T. 

Plymouth. 

10th  Street. 
Pilgrims. 
Mulberry  Street 
Mercer  Street. 
Uth  Street. 
Univ  Place. 
Bleecker  Street 
Market  Street. 
Forsyth  Street 
Oliver  Street. 
Bedford  Street 


Juiii  Skitddi, AcUn. 

JaHmfliiiTii.x.  

ratDiMcK  A.  Clnmr, 

D4Ti(S  Oirriio AcUn, 

Taoaii  (liLIiloii 

Tnna^i  OMiiiLcif, 

&  AumtoA-QBUT .,---,.>      *' 

SasiiMiir  Optt  

TsviLttt  tititfin " 

S^»>     6.000I»II7B " 

JuuOnuo         

BdiimI  41110  M, 

ykMtfaaiB^....l.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.':.'.'.'.  AkmkUi 

jAHiaTDoonuVri!'' ■■■■'''■>      " 

F  C  0>iT  id  B AnwcUi 

raiDiiiDi  GwiiB, ■■ 

J  P.Oioia* " 

n  Sflaa,         '    """.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     I' 

JO  tiOODVOW ' AmocIiI 

jAiiauiaiDii 

CailLKO    (IlIIH AclilK. 

oacii  B.fjmi .'....'!!;!;!! 

TaoHui  Q  Booiii"   ".'.".'."!!".'.  AMoeiil 

WiLLiAaOOKDos, Aclln, 

BoBinr  amT " 

H  Oi.n*%aotiiix.. AmmU) 

JOaXQCMT " 

Xnw  iiiil>  GiLBiKf. AcUt*. 

XBatin  GuiTULD, AwMiM 

JVLin  a.noirii,i.,"V.!i!!il!!'  ArtlT*, 

ItuutC  UoLnia, " 

Juii  B.  lluraao, 

UucB  UtnTLar " 

Tl   I.11UHAIITII 

■oaaaTBiLITiD 

Uinill  Uiit, 

BoaitioK  HiuT, 

BixitO  HiLi ■' 

at  Hnna 

B  J.HvaBAU 

VltLMllIl  HJTW4ID 'I 

Buim     HgLsai.  " 

WiUMN  fillklilai, 

floLoaoa  aHiaroao 

JAaitiUaiiA, " 

BoaiH?  H**iii|'li'b.',:'!'!V. 

knauJtHaauloi 

B-X-Hi«an, 

W.t-Uon...., 

F-S-HioidK. ]| 

X  a.  aujTiD " 

«  0  HjLniD, " 

VlLLUM  S    RlHU, *' 

Otcaaa  niaiLToa " 

Jaax  V  nciiLL.' AetiT*, 


K'C"'    5:s 


Pn.b/Uilu. 
Pwbrtlrlu, 

CHlral. 

C«miD.StrMl. 

gKS' 

TllHtBUls. 

Aullf  Stnat. 

Bapllm 

Pr«hr»ri.i,, 
Biptiit. 

TabirnKla. 

Oniml. 

At  ITnlcottrilK 

SIHlodlrt, 

Hvmr  8  tint. 

Coiwr.gilni.ll, 
Pr«>bjil«''">. 


PaHUu. 

fitti  Af .  ind  Iflth  Btn*t. 

Midi  Mm  Squn. 


,   Col1ul«l«. 
n<>lT  Com  maul 
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Namt.  CUtiM. 

JoBir  Hbudbbros, Anoeiate, 

JOBK  A.IUL0KT 

AcorsTFsO  Halset " 

William  L.  IlBsif ASCI, Aetir«, 

TBOMPoOM  8.  IlABBlB, *' 

Bbadlbt  Hard *' 

Jambs  IlEmKOTOH '' 

Philip  C  II  AT.  Jr., '' 

AVGCBTFB  L  Htdb,....; ** 

William  II.  Hallook, " 

William  IIexdbrsox " 

Charlbs  T.  Hi'Rlbcrt, AiioeUte, 

Gboroe  IIansa '* 

Cmarleb  B  Hatch, Active, 

A.  W.  HCMTINOTOX, *' 

J.  Patis  Hall *' 

HesrtL  Hills, "' 

Hbbrt  B  Utdk, '* 

W  P    Halbted '* 

William  S.  HuTCHiXB,  ^'' 

Oborgr  L.  Htslop,  M  D 

FbkDKKICK  L.  HCBBABD, '* 

Hbxrt  Ualb Associate. 

William  Howell, Active, 

J.  W.  Hk RRICK "*■ 

William  0  Ubath "*■ 

p.  S.  Uaineb ** 

William  Harris, *'" 

BbxrtHats " 

William  Hall, " 

ExbaA.Uott " 

Parker  HriiTiKo " 

JoRsrF.  HrxTixoTox " 

RuBERT  HuTCHixBON, Associate, 

Jambb  Hdtchixsob, "' 

Giles  Holexbrck Active, 

William  £  Haweb, Asnociate, 

S.  W.  HuLLISTKR, 

Richard  Hazard Active, 

William  A.  Hainrb '* 

JoBX  F.  Haviland,. *' 

Thomas  F  Hkrox '* 

William  S.  Hlkoh, " 

Joseph  W  Hcbbard, " 

William  Hopfmax Associate, 

Johx  A.  Hammond " 

E  A.Harris '•* 

Holland  Howell, " 

Thomas  Harbisux Active, 

Richard  Hamilton, ** 

BavidAHalb 

Hexrt  Holmes Associate, 

T.  E  Hathawjit 

S.  B  Hiooikbotom ** 

Smith  Harriott, '* 

JobXPH  Hill Active, 

Everett  C  Holmes, *' 

William  Uaxcock, *' 

R.  O.  Harris " 

William  G.  Havilaxd " 

OlivbrDHuxt ', *• 

Arram  Hazbltox, '^ 

OippoRD  R.  Hart, Associate. 

D.  D.  Hunt AcUve, 

LCTHER  M.  HaTPIELD, ** 

A.  IXGRAM " 

JoxA.  Edwim  Ives, •» 

Hbxrt  Idb, ** 

A.  Irving '* 

Lbwis  E.Jackson '* 

8AMCEL  JaCCSOX ** 

Morris  K.  Jrbcp '* 

RiOHARD  M.  JEiUP, " 

NeLAVOTIOI  JiOKSOV '- 


DenemtMaliefi. 

Dutch  Reformed, 
Presbjterian, 

t. 


Presbjterian, 
Methodist, 
Presbyterian, 
Episcopal, 

Presbyterian. 
Congregational. 


Baptint, 

Presbyterian, 

Congrega'ional, 

Prenbyterian,     • 

Epiwupal. 

Prefebyterian, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Presbyterian, 

it 

Congregational, 
Prenbyterian, 

Methodist, 
Dutch  Reformed, 
Baptist, 
Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, 

•  s 

Dutch  Reformed, 
Congregational, 


Chwreh. 
Collegiate. 

At  Elisabethtown,  V.  J. 

Madiwn  Square. 

Rev.  Mr.  Kmbries,  J^seyC. 

Allen  Street. 

Rev.  Mr.  Blair's. 

Owego. 

Mulberry  Street. 

Central. 

Zion. 

Rutgers  Street. 

Puritans. 

Tabernacle. 

Eastern. 

Oliver  St.,  Baptist. 

5th  A%-.  and  19th  St. 

Pniitanii. 

Madison  Square. 

St.  Ceorge  s. 

Central. 

Puritans. 

North. 

5th  Av.  and  10th  8t. 
Puritans. 
Madison  Avenue. 
Houston  Street. 
Mulberry  Street 

Tabernacle. 
Christ's. 


26th  Street. 
Tabernacle. 


Episcopal, 

Baptist, 

4t 

Presbyterian,         Madison  Square. 


St.  Ckorge'B. 

Oliver  Street, 
tk 

it 


Baptist, 

Presbyterian, 

Congregational, 

Prcitbvterian, 

BaptiKt, 

Prvhbyterian, 

Episcopal, 

Presbyterian, 

Baptint. 

Methodist, 

BaptiHt, 

Congregational, 

Episcopal, 

Baptint. 

Congrerational, 

Mvthodiftt, 

Methodist, 

Baptist, 

Presbyterian, 

Bapti^t, 

Presbyterian, 

Methodist, 

Congregational, 


Laight  Street. 
Spring  Street. 
Allen  Street. 
Tabernacle. 
Bleecker  Street. 
Tabernacle 


St.  Paul's. 

Chelsea. 

Tabernacle. 

Oliver  Street 


First  Williamsbvif . 

18th  Street. 
Mulberry  Street. 
16th  Street 
Dr.  Cox's.  Brooklyn. 
Tabemacl**. 
Carmine  Street. 
Greene  Street. 
Puritans. 


Prosbjterian.         Dr.  Alexander's. 
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Nanu.  Cliut. 

P.  LLbo Actire, 

G^OKOR  Ltkbs '* 

OB  Lewis 

A.  8  Lathrop, AMocUte, 

JosKPB  Lamu 

Bacmax  LowR, ^* 

HenrtW  Law Active, 

Geoiiok  P  LOBD *' 

LsmRT  L.  Laidlaw Auociate, 

William  H.  Litiscobtox, Active, 

Jaxbs  Latiirop, AsMciate, 

R.  I.  Larcombe Active, 

Samuel  P.  Lord " 

G.  II.Llotd '* 

Cmarlrb  L.  Laxdt, AsMciate, 

Stltbbtbb  Lat, *' 

William  A.  Lbooett, ^' 

J.  y.  Ladderdalb, " 

llEXRT  II.  Llotd, Active, 

J.  L.  Ltons ** 

Amdrew  Laturop, AMoeiftte, 

William  Long 

T.  C.  Ladd •* 

D.  K.  Lewis " 

L  H.Lee " 

H.  Leoobrmann ** 

OSOROB    P.  MaPKH ** 

BiOHARD  G.  McCoRMiCK, Jr.,...  Active, 

William  Mitchell, Amoeiate, 

8.  G.  VUBBS 

Cbarleb  W.  Mat,  Jr., Active, 

Edwim  Mixer " 

ALEXAXDER  W    MCRRAT, *' 

Gharleb  a.  Moore, 

JOHEfB   IICIR 

Walter  T.  Marvix,.... Active, 

K.  U.  Mitchell '* 

Stbphex  Mbrritt, 

Thomas  Maxdeville, 

H   Metcalp, 

Alxxaxdkr  L.  MoDoxald, Active, 

JoHX  8.  BIabtix, '* 

IlAQOP  MaTTEUBTAX, ** 

Dxwitt  C.  Morris " 

Gharleb  F.  Martix, *' 

James  J  MgMahox, '* 

IIrxrt  Moore,  Jr  , *' 

A.  C.  Morris *^ 

Thomas  Bf.    51oore, ** 

Isaac  W.  Mrxsox, " 

Peter  R.  Marsh ** 

JOHX  K  Mtkrs »^ 

Warrex  Mayo '* 

JoHX  McCampbell '* 

JoHX  L.Mat, Associate, 

HexbtMcllex ^ 

Richard  U  BIoroax, Active, 

Georor  I>.  BIoroax, " 

William  H.  Martix *^ 

Lowell  Mabox.  Jr., '' 

Thbo.  McNamkb " 

William  K.  BIaoparlakb, Associate, 

Richard  BIartix, Active, 

Eli  Mygatt.  J  k Amociate. 

IIexrt  Bf.  MoCoRKLK Active, 

William  G.  BfcUoxALD '* 

Joseph  Merrill .      " 

William  .McQvoid, " 

FrAXCIS  S  BIlXER, *' 

JoHK  i<.  Bloox '* 

JuHXB.  Mahtik 

Robert  BIoCartbr, ^* 

Hxxrt  U.  Martix, " 

H.  Mctosn '• 


DtnomUuUion. 

CkurdL 

Presbyterian, 

Spring  Street. 

Dateh  Reformed, 

Lafayett*  Place  Oolltgia 

Baptiftt. 

Tabernacle. 

Preiibyterian, 

13th  Street. 

•  • 

Madison  Sqaare. 

Dr.  Macaa ley's. 
Ply  month.  B. 

Preabjteriao, 

Dr.  Spencer's,  B. 

Datch  Reformed, 

Washington  Square. 

PreMbjterian, 

Brick. 

BaptiHt, 

Tabernacle. 
Ik 

PreiibjteriaD, 

Univemity  Place. 

i4 

18th  Street. 

Datch  Reformed, 

Presbjterian, 

4( 

Brick. 

a 

(( 

42d  St.  and  8th  At. 

Datch  Reformed, 

South  Datch. 

Presbyterian, 

First. 

b. 

14th  Street. 

C( 

Madison  Sqaare. 

Presbyterian, 

Ratir*-r*i^treet. 

Baptist. 

Olive  Branch. 

Presbyterian, 

West. 

Baptist. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Presbyterian, 

Madison  ISquare. 

ii 

Central. 

Scotch  Presbyfn. 

.  Grand  Street. 
Ik 

Episcopal, 

St.  Bartholomew's. 

t4 

St.  George's. 

Methodist, 

Bedford  Street. 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Gor.  Bleecker  and  Amos 

Preibyterian, 

Rutgers  Street. 

Episcopal, 

St.  Luke's. 

Baptist, 

Oliver  Street. 

Presbyterian, 

Central. 

(k 

First. 

Union  Theo.  Seminary. 

Presbyterian, 

14th  Street. 

Methodiht, 

Allen  Street. 

GoDgregational, 

Gh.  of  the  Puritans. 

Blethodist, 

Allen  Street 

Dutch  Keformed, 

2lsi  Street. 

Presbyteiian, 

Central. 

»• 

University  Place. 

Spring  Street. 

«4 

it 

Madison  Sqaare. 

Gongregational, 

Ch.  at  Colchester,  Ct. 

EpiNCopal. 
Dutch  Reformed, 

St.  Ann*s,  B. 

Collegiate. 

Prc-jbyterian, 

Ath  Av.  cor.  19th  St. 

Congregational, 

Puritans. 

PreBbvterian. 

Central 

Congregatiunal, 

Pilgrims.  B. 
University  Place. 

PreKbyterian, 

Episcopal, 

St.  Thomas'. 

Baptiht, 

10th  Street. 

tk 

do 

ii 

do 

i. 

do 

Presbyterian, 

Rutg<>rs  Street. 

>t 

Cor.  19th  St.  and  5tb  At. 

tt 

Rutgers  Street. 

Epiffco[>al. 

Zion- 
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Natfu.                    *        Clast. 
SDMim  8.  Mills, Actirt, 

ASOBKW  MlLLIGAJI " 

William  MiLLiOAM, '* 

W.B.  M05B0I, " 

William  BIcDiBMOTT, *' 

PktbrMtkrs, AMOcUt«, 

p.  N.MOOBE " 

F.H.  McGbath " 

William  11.  MoBBis, " 

Obo.  E.  Moobb,    Active, 

Chab.O.  Mobbis, *' 

Obai.  C.  Maxt '- 

JoBKPM  MoKkb,  Jm., AMoHate, 

GBO.  UlLLEB, 

Gbotb  p.  Mitchell, " 

Jobs  Mabtik ' 

Meltille  Mead, Actire, 

8.  A.  Mil* '■ 

Wm    Milleb Anociate, 

B.  Maboot, Actire, 

LAEABri  t*.  Mabad, ** 

JoHx  Miles '* 

C.  W.  L  V.  MoBBow, ** 

JOHSWMOOBE '* 

T^  W.  MuBBAT Amociate, 

Joseph  Mete, *' 

BaMCBL  MILLI0A3I, *' 

Datid  Maoie " 

Wm.  A.  Martem, " 

Hembt  Nichols, 

JoBM  Newhouse, Active, 

JoBB  Noble *' 

OeoBGE  NlXOK *' 

J.  Oaklet  Nodthb " 

BlCBABD   U.  NODTIR, " 

Oeo.  R- Notes " 

A.  O.  NBWMAsr, " 

KiCBOLAS  T    NEILSOX, '* 

BbBBT  NiCBOLS, *■' 

BiCBARD  A.  Oaklet, " 

William  Oothoct, Auociate, 

HE.tRT  Olmstead, Active, 

Hrbrt  A  Oaklet, Associate, 

DwioBT  II.  Olmstead, " 

Edward  J.  Owem, Active) 

Wm  H  Ortom " 

PRS  M.  Odell Associate, 

JoBX  H  OsBORiE, Active, 

8.  M   Ostraxder. Associate, 

A.  W.  OVERRAUOB *' 

George  n.  Petrib, Active, 

U    C  Parkhcrbt 

A.  H.  Porter ** 

Edward  T  Phelps 

George  A  Pxabodt.Jr. Associate. 

Abthcr  Potts, Active, 

Samcel  Pai 

Paul  R.  B.  Piersox 

Richard  M.  Peckdam 

David  R.  Parmlt, ** 

LewisPeck " 

J.  IloTT  Pemfield Associate, 

Geo  P  Pattrrvox. Active, 

Ubxrt  C  Pbrkixs *' 

Wm.H.  Price " 

James  H.  Pratt, " 

Crmus  Peck " 

J   W.J.PlERSOX '• 

Samuel  L  Post,  Jr., *' 

Thos.  N  Pbrkixs Associate, 

R.  N.  Pbrlee, Active, 

LbtiS  Packard, Aii:4nciate, 

David  Pearsox, Active, 

ItAMlEL   PlKB 


JD«iiomiiiarioit. 

Presbjterian, 

Dutch  lleformed, 
t> 

ii 
Presbyterian, 

Congregational, 


Chureh. 

Dr.  Phillips'. 
North. 

41 
1% 

]3th8treet. 
Univerj<ity  Place. 
Brick  Charch. 
PuriUns. 


Episcopal, 
Presbjterian, 


Epiphany. 
First  Church. 
Spring  Street 
Ref.  Presbyterian,  itocood  Charch. 


Episcopal, 

Congregational, 

Metliodist, 

Baptist. 

Presbyterian, 

Congregational, 

Bletbodiiit, 

Congregational, 

EpiKcopal, 

Baptist 

Presbyterian, 

il 

Baptist. 

Methodist, 

Presbyterian, 

Scotch  Pres., 

Presbyterian, 
it 

it 

Congregational, 

Methodist, 

Episcopal, 

Methodist, 

Episcopal, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Presbyterian, 

Episcopiil. 

Prenbyterian, 

Congregational, 

Methodist, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Episcopal. 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Presbyterian, 

Congregational, 

Blethodist, 

Episcopal,  ■ 

Presbyterian, 

Episcoftal, 

Methodist, 

Baptist, 
Presbyterian, 

Presbyterian, 
Congregational, 

Presbyterian, 

ki 

It 

41 

Baptist, 

Presbyterian, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Congregational, 

Presbyterian, 

Baptist, 


St.  George's. 

Tabernacle. 

Mulberry  Street. 

First  Church. 

Central. 

Puritans. 

Ev.  Prot.  at  Beyroot,  Syria 

Mulberry  Street. 

Plymouth.  B. 

Holy  Trinity. 


14th  St. 


14 


(t 


Mercer  Street. 
Amity  Street. 
Green  Street. 
15th  Streut. 
Grand  St. 
Briclc. 
Dr.  Smithes. 
Spring  Street. 
Pilgrims,  B. 
Mulberry  Street. 
Ascensiou. 
Jane  Street. 
Calvary. 

Madison  Sqnart. 

Calvary. 

Dr.  Parker's. 

Puritans. 

Clielsea. 

Collegiate. 

Holy  Communion. 

Collegiate. 

Cor.  Bleecker  and  Amoa. 

University  Place. 

14th  Street. 

Pilgrims,  Brooklyn. 

Mulberry  Street. 

St.  Paul  s. 

Univertiity  Place. 

Greene  Street. 

Amity  Street. 
Madison  Square. 
Cattskill. 
14th  Street. 
Pilgrims,  B. 
Madison  Square. 

44 

Univ.  Place. 
13th  Street 
Bvthesda. 
Dr.  Parker's. 
Nurth  Street. 
Spencer,  Mass. 
SUnton  Street. 
Amity  Street. 
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Namu.  Cloit.       Denominatioti 

WiLLiAX  T.  PoBTtft, Aetir*, 

IIlMIIT  0   PiKaiBO, *' 

Jambs  Pattb!! Auoeiato, 

Oborob  W  Powers, '* 

John  Fbakb, ** 

William  D  Portir Active, 

HbNRT  D  PEVriBLD, *' 

Danikl  II.  Parish *' 

LOCISil.  PlOMOLBT, '* 

John  Tlasik ** 

J  8td ART  Porter " 

Datid  C.  Porter " 

Ira  Perboo.  Jr, '^ 

Gio.  C  1*bknrll " 

STRrfaEM  Pill, *' 

Geo.  Parker AMoeiato, 

Samuel  A.  pATTERSoir *' 

Alfred  T.  Pack, " 

Tbomab  J.  Pope, *^ 

Wills  Proutt, ** 

Jobs  E.  Parsons ActiTe, 

Kdward  V.  Phelfi ** 

William  H.  Parsoxs " 

Charles  H.  Parioxs, *' 

0.  B.  PEARtfON *' 

Jambr  Petrik,  AMociato, 

Tbomab  P.  Prall 

Pbilip  Pritchard Active, 

Thomas  Pollock Axflociata, 

AltTUFR  T.  I'lERSOX ActlTS, 

JoBK  Parker '' 

JOBsr  Patom *' 

Theodore  Plate Aiwociate, 

William  II.  Palmer Active, 

William  R.  Phblpi, " 

Thomas  0  Pollock, Associate, 

Charles  n.  Pratt *' 

kDWARD  W.  Pratt " 

Jambs  R.  Qcin, 

A.  D.  V.  Raxoolph Active, 

Nelson  0.  Rexford, '" 

Cbarles.II.Roohevelt, *' 

O  S  Rainspokd '* 

TH0MA!«  RCTHBRFORU '* 

Franklin  S.  Rising " 

A.  A.  Ravkn '♦ 

Benjamin  T.  RooRRS " 

Samcel  Ratnor *'' 

DeKFISON    ROORRS " 

Rev  Washinqton  Rodmam, " 

William  J. Ryckman " 

Martin  l<.  Rannet *^ 

Donald  F.  Read Associate, 

Richard  W.  Rtbrson *' 

Thornton  M.  Rodman, ** 

Oko.  A.  Renocd Active, 

Pavid  E.  Rbnoud " 

Tbomas  B.Rbed,. '* 

Jambs  Re  adman, Associate, 

Aaron  P.  Ransom " 

Archibald  Robertson " 

H  S.  Rebvb Active. 

M  ALTER    RCDING 

J.E.  Ray " 

A.H.Ritchie " 

JOBN  I.  RiPLKT *' 

P.  F  Randolph " 

Isaac  £.  Rrmsbn Associate, 

B.  P.  Ratnor " 

J.  C.RCNKLE " 

Henrt  a.  l*icn&Rosox, Active, 

Tbomas  B.  Robb Associate, 

Cbarlbs  ROBB 

r.  M.  ROBiisox,. Activ*, 


EpiRCopal. 

CoDgreeatioDtl. 

Dutcli  Rvforined, 

CoDj^nrgational, 

Baptist, 

Presbjterian, 

Methodist, 
Epivopal, 

Presbjterian, 

Methodist, 

Epi90opa1, 
Methodist, 

Presbjterian, 


Presbyterian, 

Methodist, 

Presbyterian, 

Congregational, 

Presbyterian, 

it 

Methodist, 
Episcopal, 

Presbyterian, 

Episcopal, 

Presbyterian, 

Methodist, 
Episcopal. 
Congregational, 

(( 

Methodist, 

Presbytt-rian, 

Congregational, 

Prenhyterian, 

Episcopal. 

Cougregational, 

EpiMCopal, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Episcopal, 

Baptist, 

PreKbyterian, 

Epiycopal, 

Presbyterian, 

Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, 

Presbyterian, 
it 

Baptist, 

Presbyterian, 

Episcopal, 

Methodirtt, 

Episcopal, 

Pre«byterian, 

Congregational, 

Baptist, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

tt 

Baptist, 

Presbyterian, 

Baptist, 


Okwnk. 

8t.  Peter's. 
Puritans. 
Collegiate. 
Puritan*. 
Amitv  Street 
i4th  ^!trfet 
Maditon  Skioare. 
Mulberry  Street. 
St.  George's. 
Trinity. 
14th  Street. 
Mercer  Street. 
Sands  Street,  B. 
St.  Paul's. 
18th  Street. 

6th  Avenue  and  19tli  St. 

Uth  Street.         • 


University  Place. 
Mulberry  Street. 
Unirersi'ty  Place. 
South  Brooklyn. 
All^'n  Street. 
University  Place. 
Mulb«t  ry  Street. 
Ascension,  B. 

13th  Street. 

St.  George's. 

5th  Avenue  and  19th  St. 

7th  Street. 
Holy  Trinity,  B. 
Puritans. 
Tabernacle. 

ti 

Madison  Street. 

Carmine. 

Sherburne,  N.  T. 

North. 

Ascension. 

Tabernacle. 

St.  G«org  *s 

North  Dutch. 

St.  Pet«>r's. 

Oliver  Street. 

First. 

Grace  West  Farms. 

Spring  Stre4-t. 

Maditfon  Avenue. 

6th  Av.  and  12th  Street. 

Bleecker  Street. 
t( 

Oliver  Street. 


St.  George's. 
Allen  Street. 
St.  James's 
At  Williamsburg. 
Ch.  of  Pilgrims,  B. 
First  Church. 


Tabernacle. 

Mt.  Vemun  Ch.,  Bostoo. 


At  Hastings. 
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JVVuMf.  Class. 

CnAKLRS  S.  R0BIS8OX Active. 

IlBRMAX  C.  Kir.liS 

W.C.  KiCHARDS, '* 

Lorenzo  Kandali '* 

RoTALL  K.  Kosnixs *' 

E    KiKiAR  Ri'TO.N AKi<ociate, 

A.  W.  KCSSKLL 

Lons  D.  kii:  HARii.<4, '' 

i*AiirEL  W.  Stkrbixs, Active, 

A.  W.  Skxtox 

JaMKR  A    S>T(iKFS 

Edward  Schkll, 

c11arle8.scribskr,  

D.  bTBrEXt). 

TiioMAri  Frankli.i  ^unn Active, 

Jamrii  M.  Sharp, 

William  H.Scott, '* 

CHAKLRiS  SKLPRS, *' 

James  D.Smith 

CuARLES  D.  Smith.  M.  D., Active, 

U  iMiLTo.f  II.  Salmon, 

Gamalikl  G. Smith, 

Robert  U.  Smith, Aciive 

F.  E.SWAN " 

John  K.Simpso!i 

Gborge  C.  Sto.nk *• 

Thomas  Q.  She  ARMAX. '' 

James  A.  Sbkarmak,. '* 

Jo».  B.  Skidmokk. '* 

Wm.  L.  Skidmore.. '* 

Tuos.  SHErriBLD, ^' 

Wm.  Stewart,  ..  ^ '' 

Wm.  H.STiLhS '• 

E.  K.  .SHEPAkD, '* 

FRA3CCI8  N.  Shaw, '' 

Wm.  r.  Smith " 

J.so.  L.  Salisbcrt '* 

KoBT.  W.Smith " 

Hbxrt  R.  Stiles " 

Samlel  .V.  Straxr. " 

KiCHARn  Stott '' 

Gfo.  W.  Ssow •' 

4.'uarlbs  W.  Stirdivant, '• 

JaMK8  SCtlTT..  . " 

A.  K.  Stakkwkatiibr. 

Pusy  K.  Smith AxROciate, 

JdHX  Sloaxk 

DoroLASi  Sloaxe *' 

Livingston  Snkdkker, *; 

J.  Newtux  Snarh '• 

Ar«.  D.  Sue  pard Active, 

William  I).  Simoxtox " 

M«ij(fc8  Smith ^* 

Jar.  Sandford 

JIkxry  B.  Sheldon 

Nathan  M.  Smith " 

Juhs  F.  Shearman, '; 

Abel  Stevens, '' 

J.Mo.  Short 

Franklin  II.  ScMMBRS '' 

Jambs  Switt, Associate, 

J  Tcttlb  Smith " 

Henry  L.  Si.otis,. Active, 

BlNJAMIX    I'.  SUERMAX 

John  T.  Shkhman A^iioriute, 

J I  LI  r.««  II.  Stevens 

II.  H.  Snkllino 

Rev.  Henry  F.  Smith Acti\e, 

Hamilton  N.Salmom 

TH4>MAa  Storm " 

F.EcuBNK  Swan 

Edgar  A.  Sthanu 

Frcdfrick  M.  Skbpaud.  .     ....   Avi^ociate, 

E  T  Smith 

O 


DtHomiMation. 

PreOijrteriftn. 
Dutch  Reformeil, 
Itaptimt, 
Pu-shylerian, 
Congrofnitional, 

Mothndist, 
EpisropiiK 
Pri*Mliytorian, 

MothdJiNt. 

Epiifcopal. 

PreMbjrt.-rian. 

Kpirtcopal, 

RuptiHt, 

Episcopal, 

(.'on^trefT^tional, 

£piri(:op;il, 

BuptiiKt. 

Dutch  Ilerormed, 

Prehbyterian, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Baptiiit, 


Churek. 

Wa^hinffton  Square. 

Tahcmaclti 

Fir^t,  (ioshon.  N.  Y. 

Kensiiifftoii,  C't. 

l)r.  DickiiHon'ii. 

.Mcth.  Epi^..  Brookljrn. 

St   (leorgu'rt. 

(Vntral. 

Dr.  AlrtxanderV. 

Mulberry  Street. 

AscHiiflion. 

loth  Street. 

Ilou»loii  Street. 

Epiphany. 

Oliver  Street. 

Taharv. 

St.  Juile'R. 

Tabernacle. 

A.fcenHun. 

Itith  Street. 

Rutgerfl  Street. 
Lafayette  I'lace. 
Amity  Street. 
Tabernacle. 
.\mity  Street. 


Pre.sbyterian,  Rutgerj«  Street. 


Methodist. 
Pre.tbyterian, 
Met)><idi.>it, 
Pre.-tbyterian, 

Methodi.-4t. 
Dutch  Reformed, 
Presbyterian. 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Pre«byteHau, 
I)utch  Reformed, 
Pre.sbyterian, 


Mulberry  Street. 

Central. 

So.  .'ilh  St..  Williamiburf. 

Madison  Si^uare. 

Mulberry  Street. 
CoUepiato. 
Rut^'t-rs  Street. 
14th  Str«et. 
Collrgiate. 
J>r.  Kii*her's. 
Bleerker  Street. 
21.st  Street. 
Spring  Street. 
Dr  Greenleaf'K. 


PreKbytoriau,  lUth  St.  and  6th  At. 


Methodist, 
I'rehbyterian, 


u 


Epi>copal, 

Ccnirregational, 

Raptist. 

Kpi«copal, 

Methodist, 

C'oni;re);at!nnal, 

Presbyterian, 

Epi-icopal. 

Dutth  Reformed. 

R.iptist. 

('on)rr<>(rationaI, 

Presbyterian, 

Baptist. 

K]>i.>icopa1, 

UaptiNt, 

EpiKropaK 
Dutch  Reformed, 


^fadi.xnn  Square. 

<'or.  fith  Av.  and  19th  St. 

Seventh. 

AncenMon. 

Stockhridge,  Masfi. 

St.  George's. 

Tabernacle. 
Rutgerit  Street. 
( I  nice. 

Wnshimrton  Square. 
Norfolk  Street. 
Plymouth.  Brooklyn. 
RutgerM  Street. 
Aroi'y  Street. 
St.  .Murk's, 
rhurch  at  HaatingH. 
HJth  Street. 
St.  George'R 
Collegiate 


Preobytcriau.  Mercer  Street 


Wh.  b.  m* 
linn  I  W 
Jau.  U.  He 


Muthodfat. 
I'mmnipitlainl. 


r'ilgclnii.  II. 


ALLnM-WiFrH! 
llio.O.»nTUii,.. 


K  H.  Sti 


WlLLUll    K.)^M. 

GiuiuiBK.tk-iiii.ri 
W.  U.  i<IIKn. 


lUIS  O  I.TLOil, 
fl,Mi:Ki,.r  Tkie* 


PntVOrlu, 
PtBulijWrUo, 


ll.|.il.t. 

l'K.l,)-l.r!,ll, 


e.l.,l;-ii 


l-rMhytrrlnn.  1>r.  I 


m 


Nanu.  Cltus. 

Aarox  K.  THOMriov. AiwociAia, 

•    •     A  b  \/m  O  K  K«  ■••    •    ••    ■    ■■•■    ■    •■•    •    • 

OcoKUK  W.  Thorp,.  .  .  - " 

^▲TiiAXiiiL  M.  Tkukt, 

Edward  II.  Thorxk, " 

J.  B.  Thompsox.  Jr., *' 

T.  B.  Taylor Actiye, 

W.  H.  Towsii *' 

William  U.  Taylor, " 

OEOBiiK    W.  TuOKKR '* 

NATiiANiiiL  Tuokkr, AsKOciftte, 

D.  C.  TiEbOCT Active, 

Jas.  II.  Towlr AH80ciat6, 

Tuos.  B.  TuoMPSOX, Active, 

W.  S.  Thompsos •* 

SaMCRL  W.  TUBBS, *' 

EVARTS  G.  Ttlrr. ^'^ 

Cha«.  S.  TiiORBURV, AfWociat«, 

Jxo.  J.  Tatlur '' 

Chas.  H.  Tboxfsok, Actiye, 

IIkvrt  a.  TiioiiAS A8itociftte, 

Hdwakd  C.  Taylor, '* 

J.  EvARTS  Tracy " 

SiaidMC!(D  Uufkldkr Active. 

Dayid  II.  U.NDEKiiiLL AKxoclate, 

Isaac  II.  Underbill Active, 

AUGrifTDS  O.  Vasi  Lbxxep, '* 

Giii>.  M.  Vax  Dkklip, 

Petbr  Van  SciiAACK, 

Cham.  Vkrno5 Active, 

D.  Vax  Hoi'Tkk " 

A.  S.  Vaxdczkr " 

Abram  V.  W.  Vax  VECHTiiii,.  ...      " 

Wm.  k.  Vrrmiltk Auociate, 

KOBKRT  M.  TrRMILYE, *' 

Wii.  U.  Vallancb '' 

J.J     VAXNKdT "• 

^iMi'F.L  D.  Vaxderhydux Active, 

rHAKi.K}^  Vax  WrcK AitHociate, 

DAXifcL  B.  Vax  Hot'Tux Active, 

(fROitUK  T.  Vax  Dokkx '■ 

Matthew  T.  Van  Zahdt '* 

A.  J.  VAirCHAX '* 

^TKPHKX  II.  Vaxdcrhof, Afitociate, 

Maxtox  Vax  Schaack Active, 

JoHS  A.  Vax  Bi'ifKiRK Active, 

AViLLiAM  M  Vax  Wauenex,..  .  .  Aviueiate, 

O.  P.  WooDFUKO, Active, 

Wm.G.  Wt«T " 

Ralph  Wklls 

Hakvky  H.  Woods, '* 

H.  K.  White " 

J.  F.  Wtckoff " 

i'llAA.  L.  WOODBRIDOE, *' 

Kicn.iRD  WYXKonp, Afwociate, 

IlOURHT  WaLRKK 

Jo»ni*A  F.  W'oHTH, Active, 

£.  D.  WiLrox 

r.   il.   WATKKBrRV 

LAMr.KKT  WoODHl'LL, ActivO, 

KnWAUD    WlLKKS 

Cn^KLKS  ('.  Wallack Active, 

D.  1*.  WiiOhBL'FF " 

J.  lilCHAHDD  WkKD " 

JitHXC.  Wk.'JTLRVKLT " 

KiriiAkD  Wimp " 

<tKORf;E  W.  Whitixq, 

J.  M.  Wilcox " 

Edwix  Weut 

Jahf8  C.  Welltnq. '• 

<}ri»TAvci«  .S.  WixsTOX, Amtociate, 

J.  C.  West Active, 

JXO.  O.  WlLION '* 

Theo.  F.  Wuitb ** 


D^HomimntioH. 

Dutch  Refurmed, 

Rpl^c(»(t:il. 

Presbyti-rian, 

Dutch  Rerormed, 
Proiibyterian, 
Dutcli  Keforined, 

Methodiftt, 
Presbyterian, 

Baptint. 

Prfsbjtt'rian, 

Dutch  Keforined, 

CuDgregatiouul, 
i. 

PreMhyterian, 
Dutch  Reformed, 


Ckurek. 

CoIIfgiate. 
i**t   nartlioIom<»w'ii. 
Kir^t  Church. 
Rul^tM  .Street. 
Fimt  Church,  B. 
Suuth  Church,  B. 

Bo>itou  T.  M.  C.  A>wco*n 

Mulberry  Street. 
Cuutrul. 

Norfolk  Street. 
Brick. 

Market  Street. 
First. 

Plymouth,  B. 
MadiHon  Avenue. 


it 


Episcopal, 

Cousrng-itioDul, 

PreHbvturiau, 

MethodiNt, 

Prenbyterian. 
Baptist, 
Episcupal, 
(7oDgre)rational, 
Dutch  Reformed, 
Episcopal. 
Prrtsbyti'rian, 
Dutch  Reformed, 

EpiHCopal. 
Dutch  Reformed, 
Bapti»tt, 
Dutch  Rcformoil. 

l're>«byti»rian. 

Dutcli  Rufurmed, 

Baptist. 

Preiibyterian. 
i. 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Presbyterian, 

Congrcg:itional. 

Dutch  Rufurmed, 

Methodint, 

Pri'sWyti-rlan, 

SiTOtcii  Pr«!«4., 

CongregatioDuI. 

Pre.tli.vtcTlan. 

-Vwji.  Pri'itbvterian, 

Presbyteriiu, 

Bapti-t. 

(%)iiprr**,':;iilional, 

Presbyterian, 

Motboilist, 

Pr«'sbyt«»rian. 

Dutch  Relurmed, 

Presbyterian, 

Baptiiit. 

Metboilist. 

Coagi'efl:atioual, 

I. 

Baptist. 

Episcopal, 

Baptirit, 

it 

Presbyterian, 


Brooklyn  HeightM,  B. 
St.  BartholouiewV 

St.  StephtfU'M. 
Puritans. 
Mercer  Stieet. 
Mulberry  ."^treet. 

Mailiiion  Square. 
Oliver  Street. 
Holy  Communion. 
Tabernacle. 
Broome  Street. 
Calvary. 
M"rcer  Street. 
Collegiate. 

Cal  vary. 

Collegiate. 

Itith  Street. 

North. 

Broome. 

Tenth. 

5th  .Vveiiue. 

Tabernacle. 

Ma<lison  Si|uare. 
Brootiie  Street. 
North. 
Univ.  Place. 
Tabernacle. 
Wasliington  S<|uarp. 
Mulberry  Street. 
Uth  Street. 
Grand  Street. 
PiljrrirnH.  Brooklyn. 
Univ.  Place. 

Mercer  Street. 
Norfolk  .<truet. 
Tabc-rnacle. 
Uth  Street. 
Bedford  Street. 
Spring  Street. 
21-<t  Street. 
Central. 
Bereau  Church, 
frth  Street. 
Tabernacle. 

Puritans. 

Amity  Street; 

St.  George's. 

Tabernacle. 

I'ith  Street. 

AtCeutrdville,  N.  Y. 


3r> 


Natne.  Clou. 

llATlD  Wkbb, Active, 

Alkx.  F.  Wii.liaxh 

JAMK8  Watson " 

JOSKPH  WoODDKIUftK, " 

Wm.  a.  W'oodrbidgk, *' 

Tuox.  Wallace, ^ 

Jami:s  Watuox, 

Jos.  Waukock 

Robert  Wamnock. 

Hema:!  Ij.  Wiiiti: 

JaMEH  M.  WiLStiN 

Joseph  B.  Wuittkmokk Awtociato, 

TiAxriDOXS.  Waku Active. 

EDXrXI)  S.  U  U01>IIULL 

John  Wilson " 

William  Witmobe Ks^ociatc, 

Jacob  Wekk.-^ *' 

Leonard  Wiiitk " 

Fbedkkicr  Wiiiti:. ** 

Albert  WooDBi'ii *' 

AlKXAXDKH  WAT^ON '* 

Jifo.  T.  Willis Active, 

YALhNTINK  WILLI5 

E.  SpKSCKu  West.    .    '* 

Julius  II.  Wateubikt, ^' 

ALLBN  WRUillT, " 

Kobkrt  a.  Wasox, '* 

Tho8.  J.  Way Anifoeiate, 

0.  H.  Wooiinri.L 

A.  J.  WiNTKRTOS '* 

Eli  S.  Watts Active, 

(■ALVIX  C.  WoCM.WORTn •' 

John  WAK.rKKK *• 

Ed.   II.  Williams.          '* 

JoPfAH  r. Wbioiit '■ 

C'HAKLF.8  K.  WiLSOV ANKOciate. 

KlCHARU  C.  W ATRorS 

Treapwi.ll  Waldkx Active, 

Jamks  11.  WrL.*>n VMtociate, 

i^AMIKL  WlLPK 

William  II.  WALiminGK 

Jos.  I).  WlCKIIAM 

EnwAKii  ().  Willard '* 

Aaron  (V  William.-s, Active. 

JHO.  ^^  HERLKR,  Jr...  .  • 

Francis  M.  Wright, *' 

EOWARU  11.  Wkkii V•^ociate, 

Elihh  M.  Weed Actire, 

I  11.  Whkatm:y 

Geo.  WRioiir Active, 

P.  F.  Whitisi; 

William  H.  Wallace '• 

James  w  a  i  :j«»n 

Enoch  Wheaton - \HAociatc, 

R.  r.  WiLCDX Active. 

O.  A.  Wrioht 

E.  P.  Whittlmork AMociate, 

Elisha  S.  Yoi'Nti 

EnuAR  P.  York AMociato, 

Michael  Yorxa, Aotive, 

Wm.  J.  Yoi'NG Appo-.iatt, 

Francis  N.  Zabeiskie Acfive, 

J.  Y.  ZlfiLBY 


D«Homtnation. 
BaptiHt. 


('on2rei;ational. 

Bapli-'ii 

Pri'ubyCerian, 

£piM-o})al. 

Preiib^'teiian, 

napti.st. 

Dutcli  Reformed, 

Baptirit. 

('oufrrejrational, 

Prenlijlerian, 
i. 

ik 
BaptiMt. 


CAiirrA. 

Talieroarle. 

12tli.**tri'et. 

Ontial.  Itrooklvn. 

PiI>j:riniN.  Urookljn. 

.Viiiitv  Street. 

f'prinjfStrei't. 

.St.  Peter's. 

ror..Mh  Av.  Aii<119thSt 

At  WilliHinMiurg. 

.\mitj  .^^ireet. 

Amity  Street. 
Broaitway  Taliernacle. 
KutKerji  Street. 
!tth  Avenue  and  10th  :^t. 
^ladiHon  Square. 

Amitv  Stre»»t. 


(.'ongre^atioiiHl,  Pilgrini!i,  Brooklyu. 

batch  Reformed,  FirhlCh..  Tarrjtown,  X.Y 

Episcopal.  ('hrii>t  r'hurch. 

Metlioilifit.  Allen  Street. 

Prenbyterian,  Brick. 


Prekbvterian. 

Methodixt. 
Dutch  Reformed, 
Baptist, 

Coiij^entional, 

Dutch  Reformed, 

Preabyteriiiii. 

('On^regutional, 

Mt'thodint. 

Coi  ^rbgational, 

£pi&cu]Nil, 

Congregational, 

Prexbytt9iian, 

Methodist, 

PreKbyterian, 
I, 

Presbyterian, 


Episcopal, 

Congrepational. 

Presbyterlsm. 
l»iitch  R»iforni«'d, 
Cniigrvgatioual, 
Methodist. 
CongregatioDal. 


11th  Church. 

Mulberry  Street. 
North. 
Tabernacle. 
England. 
AtUomer,  N.  Y. 

Mercer  Street. 

Ch.of  Pilgrlm«,  Brooklyn. 


St.  llartholomewV 
St.  (Jeorge'rt. 
R»jv  Mr.  Jocclyu'ji. 
Tab«»rnacle. 
Madtxon  Square. 
Uuaue  Street. 
Mercer  Street. 
Sc.  Jude'h. 
Mervrr  Street. 
Cvntiul. 

C.ilvary. 

Tal>eruacle. 

IMyiiiouth. 

Scotch  rresbylerian- 

Rioome  Street. 

Puritans 

Cath.  and  M^idiAon. 

College  St..  New  Haven 


Kef.  Presbyterian.  Second  <.'hurch. 
P^e^b>  terian,  Centi-al. 


BaptiAl, 


Norfolk  !5troet. 


ADDRESS 


DKLIVERID    AT   A 


MEETING   OF   YOUNG  MP:N, 


CONVeNKO    >-UR   THIC    FORMATION    0¥    THE 


ms  Christian  l^ssatiatimi, 


HJCLO    IS     THK 


LKCTDEE  EOOl  OF  THB  MEECER-ST.  PRESBTTERUN  CHURCH, 


MAT    9§tlit    l§5d. 


BY    ISAAC    FERRIS,    D.D., 

PA8TOR  OK  THE  MARKET-yTREET  CHURCH    NEW- YORK. 


THBO.  H.  GRAY,  PRINTER,  104  BEBKMAN-STREET. 

1852. 


CORRESPOiVDENCE. 


New- York,  June  1,  1862.     . 
Rev.  akd  Dear  Sir — 

Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Lecture 
Room  of  the  Mercer-street  Presbyterian  Church,  Friday  evening,  28th 
May,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Society,  to  be  called  the  "  New- 
York  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,"  the  undersigned.  Committee 
on  the  Constitution,  would  respectfully  tender  you  the  thanks  of  the 
Meeting  for  your  able  and  interesting  Address,  delivered  upon  that  occa- 
sion, and  request  a  copy  of  the  same,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
said  Association. 

Your  compliance  with  this  request  will  afford  great  pleasure,  dear 
sir,  to 

Yours,  very  truly. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

FRANCIS  E.  BUTLER, 


RICHARD  A.  OAKLEY, 
RICHARD  C.  LOESCH. 


To  Rev.  L  FERRIS,  D.D. 


New- York,  Uth  June,  1862. 


Gentlemen — 


I  take  pleasure  in  putting  into  your  hands,  in  a  corrected  and  more 
readable  chirography,  the  Address  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  deliver- 
ing on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  Young  Men's  Association,  and 
which  you  have  requested. 

Wishing  you  all  success  in  your  good  and  great  enterprise, 

I  am  yours,  <fec.,  <fec., 

ISAAC  FERRIS. 


ADDRESS. 


■♦♦  <»»  >♦■ 


Mr.  President  and  Respected  Young  Friends  : 

I  AM  happy  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  with  you 
on  this  interesting  occasion — happy  to  see  so  many,  in 
the  morning  and  vigor  of  life,  crowding  this  large  room 
to  enter  upon  this  new  enterprise. 

In  looking  forward  to  this  hour,  and  to  the  part  I 
have  been  requested  to  take,  I  have  felt  that  the  wishes 
of  the  young  friends  who  have  thus  honored  me,  and 
my  own  feelings,  would  be  ipore  fully  met  by  penning 
the  views  I  would  submit,  and  yet  this  I  can  only  do  in 
a  hurried  manner.  Allow  me  then,  to  give,  in  a  brief 
and  succinct  form,  the  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to 
me  ;  other  views,  and  those  more  expanded,  will  doubt- 
less be  offered  by  others  who  will  engage  in  the  discus- 
sion. 

The  origination*  of  such  a  Union  as  is  here  contem- 
plated, is  a  most  happy  idea ;  it  is  remarkable  that  it  has 
not  presented  itself  to  some  earnest  mind  long  since,  and 


been  successfiiUy  carried  out.  Early  life  is  the  period  of 
association, — that  in  which  we  most  feel  the  drawing  of 
heart  to  heart — the  period  of  quick  moving  sympathy, 
and  that  in  which  we  are  most  affected  by  social  influ- 
ences and  responsive  feelings  and  kindness. 

As  life  passes  on,  we  find  men  are  more  given  to  re- 
flection, to  retirement,  to  the  smaller  circle,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  cultivation  of  individuality.  We  may  have  all 
desirable  interest  in  the  social  gathering  and  the  viva- 
cious interchange  of  feeling,  but  all  is  modified  by  the 
substantial  views  of  life  which  experience  has  taught, 
and  we  naturally  cling  to  the  small  circle  of  old  attach- 
ments, whose  memories  and  feelings  harmonize  with  onr 
own.  In  early  life  we  are  ever  ready  to  form  acquain- 
tances, and  to  run  into  hitimacies ;  as  years  go  by,  we 
are  chary  in  our  confidences,  and  shy  of  novelty. 

It  is  notorious  that  our  early  associations  shape  our 
life  to  a  very  large  extent.  They  call  out  our  pecu- 
liarities of  mind  and  temperament,  give  direction  to  our 
tastes  and  stimulate  into  action  what  might  otherwise 
remain  latent.  As  are  our  associations,  how  generally 
true  is  it,  so  will  be  our  aims,  our  indulgences  and 
pleasures. 

In  the  matter  of  association,  we  almost  naturaUy  fall 
into  classifications  which  our  pursuits  or  tastes  dictate. 
Our  young  ladies  cling  together,  our  young  men  to 
young  men,  and  they  of  one  pursuit  or  avocation  to 
those  similarly  occupied,  and  those  in  the  same  church 
or  congregation  to  each  other.  These  are  necessarily 
limited,  and  will   produce  only  corresponding  eflfects. 


Sometimes  they  tend  to  strengthen  the  prejudices  of 
classes,  and  narrow  all  action  to  a  party,  and  thus  fail 
of  accompUshing  ends  which  all  should  seek.  It  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  natural  and  proper  things  in 
the  world,  that  christian  young  men  and  those  who  re- 
spect religion  should  associate  on  a  broader  and  higher 
ground. 

In  other  things  the  association  of  young  men  has  been 
most  happy.  In  our  own  city  what  an  impetus  has 
been  given  to  mind  by  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion. Affording  young  men  of  literary  tastes  an  oppor- 
tunity for  their  gratification,  and  holding  out  strong  in- 
ducements to  those  who  had  time  on  their  hands,  but 
not  much  previous  inclination  for  mental  culture ;  secur- 
ing the  contributions  of  the  talented  and  learned  in 
various  pubUc  exercises,  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  having 
in  days  past  filled  a  most  important  sphere,  and  such  I 
hope  it  does  now,  though  from  my  want  of  connection 
with  any  of  its  members  I  do  not  know  its  present 
state,  and  the  influences  which  control  it.  Similar  asso- 
ciations, and  those  under  the  name  of  lyceums,  have 
been  similarly  successful  over  our  country.  Taking 
into  the  account  the  mere  development  of  mind,  we 
cannot  but  admire  how  often  they  have  lifted  young 
men  in  the  plainer  avocations  of  life,  far  above  the  stock 
firom  which  they  sprang.  I  cannot  forbear  to  note,  hi 
passing,  the  success  of  one  over  thirty  years  ago,  in  an 
interior  portion  of  New  Jersey,  altogether  a  rural  neigh- 
borhood. The  sons  of  farmers  and  artisans  were  there 
combinedi  they  had  their  discussions  of  suitable  ques- 
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tions,  their  essays,  their  Ubrary ;  their  meeting  was  the 
recreation  from  daily  toil,  and  there  was  nursed  and 
brought  into  active  life  some  choice  minds,  some  of 
whom  entered  on  a  professional  career,  while  others 
remained  to  advance  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  helped  to  constitute  one  of  the  most 
substantial  and  intelligent  rural  districts  in  our  country. 

If  association  is  so  beneficial  where  only  Uterature  is 
concerned,  what  may  not  be  hoped  for  where  higher — 
where  christian  ground  is  taken  ?  I  have  read  with 
interest  the  statement  of  your  circular,  as  well  as  the 
printed  account  of  the  Boston  Society,  and  heard  from 
one  of  your  number  of  the  London  Union :  the  prin- 
ciples and  basis  of  union,  and  the  field  of  operation,  are 
worthy  of  the  christian  young  men  of  New- York. 
There  are  several  distinct,  most  important  ends,  which 
to  my  mind  will  be  accomplished,  and  I  may  state  them. 

There  will  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  higher  and  more 
decided  tone  given  to  your  own  christian  character. 
You  will  lead  each  other  on — you  will  be  in  turn  learn- 
ers and  teachers,  recipients  and  disbursers  :  your  mutual 
influence  will  induce  an  emulation  in  the  way  of  life, 
which  will  call  out  new  energy  and  animation.  This 
will  not  be  the  place  of  cold  hearts,  and  formal  lives, 
and  negative  character,  but  all  will  be  warm,  and  posi- 
tive, and  onward. 

Then,  again,  you  will  bring  hearts  together  which 
should  be  united  in  every  good  work.  We  shall  al- 
ways have  enough  of  that  influence  in  our  churches 
which  will  keep  up  all  needed  fences  of  denomination- 


alism.  What  we  want,  and  shall  perhaps  long  need,  is 
some  steady,  strong  influence  to  bring  hearts  together. 
We  are  much  more  agreed  than  the  enemy  will  have 
men  beUeve,  and  we  shall  see  and  feel  these  points  of 
agreement  the  more  we  meet,  and  familiarly  and  socially 
mingle  on  a  common  ground — where  sympathies  are  in- 
terchanged, where  the  hand  often  grasps  in  cordial 
sqneeze  a  brother  in  Christ — not  a  Dutch  brother,  not 
an  Episcopal  brother,  nor  a  Methodist,  nor  a  Baptist, 
but  a  brother  in  Christ.  The  peculiarities  may  well  be 
left  in  their  proper  church  place,  where  I  would  as 
sedulously  guard  mine  as  any  man  his,  while  the  unities 
of  thought  and  feeUng  and  affection,  more  fully  brought 
out,  would  make  us  stronger  in  overcoming  common  evils, 
and  promoting  schemes  of  common  good.  Yes,  and  these 
would  secure  the  courtesies  to  each  other  which  ought 
ever  to  prevail,  however  our  detailed  views  might  differ, 
and  do  away  all  rancor,  when  circumstances  may  make 
a  reason  for  or  a  defence  of  our  special  views  necessary. 
In  our  union  is  our  strength.  The  motto  of  the  denom- 
ination to  which  I  belong,  is  this  : — "  Een  dracht  maak 
maachty — and  it  is  found  so  every  where.  The  union 
of  young  men — of  Christian  young  men — gives  us  a 
most  cheering  picture  of  power  to  accomplish  great  and 
good  things.  "  I  have  written  unto  you,  young  men,  be- 
cause ye  are  strong,"  says  the  Evangelist.  And  what 
liberal  devisings  may  grow  out  of  this  co-operation.  We 
have  a  vast  field  around  us,  and  it  is  becoming  larger 
and  more  important  with  every  day.     We  need  all  the 

enlargedness  of  heart  and  energy  of  action  which  the 
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piety,  and  intelligence,  and  glow  of  young  hearts  can 
furnish.  It  is  well  said,  the  seniors  for  counsel,  the 
young  for  effort.  Have  you  not  noticed  how  our  times 
tend  to  this  1  It  is  not  an  overdrawn  statement  to  say, 
that  the  great  enterprises  of  our  day  are,  to  a  very  large 
extent,  in  the  hands  of  men  from  forty  years  of  age  down- 
wards, and  are  carried  on  by  their  energy.  To  me,  it 
is  delightful  to  think  how  many  of  these  have  passed 
from  the  Sabbath  school  to  this  higher  field  of  labor. 

Again — I  cannot  but  believe  you  will  be  successful  in 
winning  many  young  hearts  to  Christ.  You  will  not 
restrict  the  benefit  of  connection  with  you  to  the  actual 
profession  of  religion,  and  may  here  draw  in  many  a 
youth  who  respects  religion — who  has  been  religiously 
educated — for  whom  many  prayers  have  been  and  are 
o  Jered.  Your  influence  will  throw  around  him  just  the 
security  he  needs ;  you  will  save  him  from  becoming  the 
prey  of  the  self-indulgent — the  card  and  the  billiard 
player  and  the  infidel.  You  will  be  able  to  meet  his 
sense  of  a  social  want;  }ou  will  be  his  natural  counsellors 
when  he  may  become  the  subject  of  religious  impressions, 
and  his  guide  when  the  pastor  may  know  nothing  of  his 
case. 

And  why  not  win  to  evangelical  truth,  some  youth  of 
high  tone,  whose  training  has  been  in  error?  Who  has 
not  read  Kirwan  ? — who  has  not  admired  his  acute  dis- 
criminations, his  sound  argumentation,  his  eloquent  ap- 
peals ?  Now  if  you  may  bring  out  one  Kirwan  from 
the  meshes  of  error,  what  a  reward  for  all  your  labor. 
The  time  was  when  a  bright  eyed  Irish  lad  was  brought 
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by  a  Roman  bishop  to  our  Messrs.  Harper,  to  learn  their 
business.  He  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  lads  of  his 
own  age — some  older,  some  younger — some  piously  inr 
clined,  others  mere  church-goers.  Frequent,  earnest, 
and  continued  was  their  interchange  of  views  in  their 
dally  association,  and  what  was  the  result  1  That  Irish 
lad  became  a  Christian  young  man — at  length  a  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel,  and  now  is  Kirwan — read  in  some  five 
or  six  languages — over  this  continent,  and  through  all 
Western  Europe  and  to  the  far  East. 

There  is  another  blessed  end,  which  I  feel  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly  ;  that  is,  your  rallying  around  the 
young  stranger,  saving  him  from  the  snares  of  this  wick- 
ed city,  introducing  him  to  circles  which  shall  keep  up 
the  home  feeling  associated  in  his  mind  with  his  sweetest 
recollections. 

How  sad  to  be  a  young  stranger,  thrown,  perhaps,  in- 
to the  midst  of  scenes  foreign  to  all  the  former  tastes  and 
feelings.  How  natural  the  yearnings  of  the  heart  for 
some  kind  friend  to  step  in  and  utter  the  accents  which 
link  the  heart  with  home,  sweet  home  ! 

Our  city  has  proved  a  moral  maelstrom  to  many  a 
noble  spirit,  who  had  none  to  fulfil  the  kind  word  of  the 
Saviour,  "  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in."  What 
scenes  have  been  witnessed,  as  the  son  of  many  prayers 
was  about  to  leave  home  to  come  to  New- York  1  What 
tears  were  shed — what  counsel  imparted,  and  repeated, 
and  pressed  home — what  benedictions  pronounced, — ^in 
the  last  moment,  what  clinging  of  fond  sisters  to  the  neck 
of  him  who  was  leaving  home— after  him,  a  dear  mother 
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tent  a  lingering,  last  look,  as  he  receded  from  sight,  and 
her  heart  went  up  in  the  prayer,  "  O  God,  save  my  son." 
To  what  has  he  come  t  How  often  to  a  cold,  cheerless 
resting  place — to  association  with  the  adept  in  evil,  by 
whom  he  is  led  on,  now  by  ridicule,  and  then  by  persua- 
sion, to  all  manner  of  indulgences,  step  by  step,  until  the 
end  is  reached.  Perhaps  he  is  carried  to  "  the  instruc- 
tion which  causeth  to  err,"  or  more  frequently  induced 
to  abandon  prayer,  abandon  his  Bible,  the  sanctuary,  and 
HIS  mother's  God.  What  hearts  at  home  bleed  for 
him ;  what  grief  shrouded  a  dying  mother's  couch,  be- 
cause of  his  ruin  !  Ah,  he  had  no  association  of  Chris- 
tian young  men  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  find  him 
a  home  in  a  Christian  family,  and  lead  him  to  the  house 
of  God,  and  foster  the  views  and  feelings  which  a  pious 
mother  had  most  tenderly  sought  to  cultivate.* 

Time  was,  when  a  lad  who  came  to  the  city  to  be  an 
apprentice,  or  a  clerk,  or  a  student,  found  his  home  in 
the  circle  of  his  employer.  His  house  and  his  place  of 
business  was  the  same ;  but  now  it  is  sadly  altered. 
The  lad  is  left  on  the  wide  world — he  is  surrounded  by 
the  mercenary  and  the  callous,  and  happy  is  he  if  he 
escape  unhurt. 

I  would  that  every  pastor  over  our  country  would 
charge  every  young  man  coming  to  our  city,  to  make 
his  way  to  some  pastor  here,  and  convey  some  letter  of 
introduction.  I  can  answer  for  all  my  brethren — we 
should  love  to  be  the  friend  of  such.     In  every  case 

*  Will  my  young  friends  permit  me  to  commend  to  them  Reuben  Kept  and  Frank 
Harper*  by  the  Americao  Sunday  School  Unioo,  and  Jamea'  Young  Mao  from  Home  t 
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where  yoimfg  men  have  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the 
city  pastor,  a  warm,  interested  friend  has  been  found. 

My  young  friends,  your  undertaking  is  an  excellent 
one ;  the  patterns  which  you  have  taken,  the  London 
and  the  Boston  Associations,  have  led  tlie  way  in  an  en- 
terprise, which  pursued  on  the  principles  you  propose,  I 
doubt  not,  will  redound  to  the  good  of  many,  and  the 
glory  of  God.  The  blessing  of  many  a  young  man  will 
be  yours — the  blessing  of  many  a  family  from  which  the 
young  stranger  comes,  will  be  yours — ^the  blessing  of  ma- 
ny a  widowed  mother  will  be  yours — ^the  blessing  of 
many  a  pastor,  over  whose  young  men  you  exercise 
your  Hberal,  enlightened  influence,  will  be  yours.  We 
shall  all  bless  you,  for  you  will  lead  on  to  usefulness  ma- 
ny who  will  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  those  who 
came  here  as  stranger  lads,  but  are  now  the  pillars  of 
our  churches.  I  have  spoken  of  many  ruined,  but  we 
should  not  forget  that  multitudes,  multitudes  of  tliose 
who  came  here  "  to  seek  their  fortune,"  strangers,  friend- 
less, almost  penniless,  are  now  our  most  worthy  citizens 
— ornaments  of  piety — the  reliance  of  all  our  benevolent 
societies — the  active  and  liberal  promoters  of  all  useful 
enterprises  and  improvements.  The  fact  is  a  striking 
one,  that  the  once  strangers  and  their  children,  are  the 
life  of  our  city,  as  they  are  most  amazingly  the  majority. 
May  you  have  the  privilege  of  adding  many  to  this 
number,  and  with  even  a  more  consecrated  influence. 
I  wish  you,  my  young  friends,  with  all  my  heart — God 
speed. 
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Dbak  Bsstbren, — Your  decision,  when  auepending  the  sale  of  mj 
little  book,  to  do  It  without  '  publicity,'  was  kindiy  designed  ;  bul,  in- 
asmuch as  )  heard  ofit  in  the  atreets  die  very  next  day,  I  ehould  have 
been  quite  as  well  sEttisfied,  it  you  had  not  extended  a  show  of  protec- 
tion to  my  inhrmity  which  alter  all  was  to  be  bo  precarious.  You  will. 
St  lea^t,  make  no  complaint  under  the  circum stances,  if  I  publish  the 
•usifensionmyHelT. 

The  history  of  this  little  book  is  worthy  of  recilaL  When  I  returned 
(roro  Europe,  I  fouod  that  a  few  paragraphs  of  an  article  which  I  had 
published  in  the  New  Englander  had  provoked  some  feeling  of  dissent, 
in  the  ministerial  Association  to  which  1  belong',  and  that  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  discuss  a  question  made  up  on  the  eubject  of  Christian 
training,  involving  the  matter  dissented  from.  I  produced  two  dis- 
courses on  the  question,  for  my  pulpit,  and  read  the  argument  before 
the  Association.  The  question  was  then  discnsBed  by  the  members 
presenL  I  do  not  recollect  that  any  one  seriously  objected  to  the  view 
given,  or  desired  any  correction  more  radical  than  the  addition  of  some 
verbal  qualdicationa.  A  veuer^le  father,  whose  name  is  a  name  of 
cotilideoce  and  respect,  second  to  no  other  in  our  churches,  offered  a 
motion  that  t  should  be  requested  lo  print  the  discourses.  No  one  ob- 
jected, and  the  vote  was  jiassed,  I  believe,  nem  con.  They  were  not 
produced  for  pubUcalion,  but  my  strong  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  of  the  view  presented,  induced  me  afterwards  to  com- 
ply; and  while  I  was  preparing  them  for  publication,  in  another  man- 
ner, one  of  the  members  of  your  committee  requested  me  to  allow  your 
Socie^  to  publish  them.  I  felt  somedoubt,  which  I  expressed,  wheth- 
er your  Society  would  do  it;  not  because  there  is  any  thing  in  the  prac- 
tical view  presented,  which  conflicts  with,  or  may  not  with  very  slight 
modifications  be  adopted  into  the  received  opinions  of  any  theological 
B^ool  known  among  us ;  but  because  the  viewitself  is  different  from  that 
commonly  held,  and  was  likely  not  to  meet  a  ready  acceptance.  Your 
commiltee  had  the  manuscript  in  their  possession  for  five  or  six  months. 
It  made  its  first  impreBsion  as  anonymous.  1  have  understood  that  it 
was  much  discussed,  and  finally  that  every  member  of  your  large  com- 
mittee actually  read  it  for  himself.    I  have  understoodalsotliatyouhad 
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DO  doubt  or  the  HubHlontkl  orthodoxy  of  the  diicourses ;  but  had,  oi  I 
expected  you  would  have,  much  hesitancy  in  regard  to  the  impression 
they  would  make  on  the  public.  You  sent  the  manuscript  back  to  me 
twice,  for  the  insertion  ofqualificatiaDBandthemodiGcatjonorphntEes; 
in  which,  as  it  cost  me  no  change  of  opinion,  I  woh  ready  to  Ratify  yotL 
Finally,  aller  a  long  pause  of  three  or  lour  months,  such  as  generally 
precedes  some  great  convulaion  of  nature,  the  "Discourses  on  Chris- 
tian Nurture"  were  published.  Some  little  commendatory  notices  ap- 
peared. The  most  strongly  CalviniBlic,  and  as  many  judge,  tlie  most 
thoroughly  respectable  Congregational  paiwr  in  New  England,  (pre- 
cisely what  1  should  have  expected,)  was  iiill  and  decided  in  its  com- 
mendation, and  published  extracts,  I  have  been  told,  for  the  benefit  of 
its  readers.  It  was  noticed  with  qualiScd  favor,  (which  also  I  should 
have  expected,)  by  a  very  candid  and  highly  respected  writer  in  the 
Episcopal  paper  ofihis  city.  It  seemed  about  to  get  audience,  in  &ct, 
before  the  public,  witliout  producing  any  alarm  whatever.  Butiheday 
was  coming.  A  "  Letter"  addressed  to  me  was  at  length  published, 
under  the  "  unanimoua"  sanction  of  the  North  Aasoclalion  of  Hartford 
county,  in  which  the  most  serious  objections  are  made  to  the  "Discours- 
es;" and  particularly  that  they  are  full  of'dangeroustendencies."  The 
"  Letter"  is  a  remarkably  quiet  epistle,  but  it  has  been  very  industriously 
circulated  and  the  "  dangerous  tendencies,"  like  the  fuse  hissing  upon 
a  bomb,  have  thrown  the  ancient  and  honorable  commonwealtli  lA' 
Massachusetts,  including,  for  aught  that  appears,  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  itself,  into  a  general  panic.  How  lar  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  which  is  a  rival  institution  lo  your 
Society,  haa  exerted  itself  through  its  agents  to  increase  the  panic,  I 
know  only  by  report-  Enough,  that  when  I  attended  the  General  Aft- 
Bociation  of  your  state  at  Worcester,  a  few  days  ago,  I  encountered 
manifestations  on  every  side,  which,  if  they  did  ootalarm,  did  aiittle 
surprise  me.  1  found  myself  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  eensU)ility. 
It  was  proposed,  I  understood,  to  the  committse  of  business,  to  place 
upon  their  docket,  as  one  article,  the  administration  of  some  rebuke  to 
your  Society,  for  publishing  so  corrupt  a  book.  In  reading  the  Reports 
ofllie  District  Associations  on  the  etate  of  religion,  one  of  the  readers 
contrived  to  interline  a  personal  sneer  at  me,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  audience.  And  among  other  demonstrations  of  courtesy,  which  I 
vmM  permitted  to  receive  as  a  stranger,  it  was  industriously  whispered. 
I  was  told,  that  what  I  had  said  in  the  "  Advertisement"  to  my  little 
book,  of  being  requested  by  the  Association  to  publish  it,  was  not  truel 
— a  civility  that  lias  since  come  into  print,  in  certain  periodicals  of 
Boston,  in  the  dignity  of  these  demonstrations,  unless  you  have  meth- 
ods of  exhibiting  sensibility  in  your  state  that  are  quite  peculiar  to  your- 
selves, it  is  manifest  that  I  have  touched  the  quick  of  theologic  odium. 
And  now,  wheuyour  numerous  committee,  after  having  sifted  my  man- 
uscript till  tlie  paper  itself  come  near  giving  out  in  the  process,  coming 
thus  to  the  deliberate  conclusion  thai  there  is  no  bad  error  in  it,  and 
finally  giving  it  to  the  public,  return  to  give  me  notice  that  you  feel 


obliged,  for  a  time  al  least,  to  aUEpend  the  publicaiioo;  it  is  evident 
that  the  excitement  must  have  reached  the  pilch,  at  last,  usually  calledi 
in  newspaper  phrase,  "  great  consier nation." 

Is  it  now  too  much  to  ask  of  your  friends  in  MaBsnchosettB.  that  they 
will  descend  from  the  tragic  altitude  of  their  resentments,  lorf^  enough 
to  g'o  through,  with  me,  a  brief  comparison  of  my  doctrine  ofChriHtJan 
nurture,  with  doctrines  and  opinioiiB  furmcrly  held  by  taen  of  acknow- 
ledged soundoeas  in  the  faith?  1  ask  it,  not  becaueel  do  not  feel  myaelf 
at  Uberiy.  when  truth  Beems  to  require  it,  to  defy  all  humao  authori- 
ties; but  simply  because  it  is  pleasant  to  have  the  sanction  of  venerable 
names,  when  we  may,  and  especially  when  there  eeem  to  be  many  who 
are  more  fit  subjects  ofauthority  than  of  reason.  I  made  some  reler- 
ences  in  the  "  Discourses,"  to  what  had  been  the  views  of  Christian 
teachers  in  past  ages,  Ifl  erred  in  not  being  more  full  on  that  subject, 
I  will  now  supply  the  deficiency,  not  without  some  confidence  that  this 
panic  before  which  you  have  yielded,  will  be  discovered,  like  many 
others  which  have  troubled  the  world,  to  have  had  its  birth  in  ignor- 
ance. 

If  I  give  you  reason  to  beheve  that  the  same  doctrine  of  Cbriatian 
nurture  was  held  by  the  church  of  the  apostolic  age,  in  connexion 
with  infant  baptism,  after  which  the  rile  fell  into  long  ages  of  abuse, 
where  its  proper  meaning  was  lost  out  of  mind ;  then  that  when  the 
Reformation  came  it  brought  no  such  view  of  it  to  light,  that  the  r«- 
fonners  and  fathers  and  learned  professors  whom  we  have  most  in 
confidence,  down  to  the  present  day,  have  ever  had  any  fixed  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  in  regard  to  the  slate  of  childhood  as  con' 
nected  with  baptism,  or  the  meaning  of  the  rite  itself,  and  have  ad- 
vanced continually  different  theories,  without  offence;  some  of  them, 
regarded  as  even  ultra  orthodox,  asserting  the  precise  doctrine  of 
nurture  which  1  have  maintained;  if  I  show  you  morsover  that  the 
very  type  of  religion  which  has  produced  this  extraordinary  sensitive- 
nees  to  my  book,  is  in  fact  a  novelty  itself  just  a  hundred  years  old, 
being  that  which  was  derisively  called  "  New  Light"  in  its  day,  and 
which  now  is  really  taken  to  be  synonymous  with  antiquity  and  all 
orthodosy ;  a  type  of  religion  which  approaches  strict  individualism, 
which  practically  hangs  all  power  and  progress  on  adult  conversions, 
which  flowered  in  the  brilliant  era  of  Burchard  and  Knapp,  and  is 
now  dying  under  mildew  or  passing  into  seed  ; — showing  you  this  I 
think  your  committee  will  at  least  find  some  confirmation  of  their  judg- 
ment, and  the  subjects  of  this  panic  some  solution  of'Ihe  very  peculiar 
courtesy  and  intellectual  dignity  that  has  attended  their  demonstra- 

In  the  Discourses  (p.  48  and  49,)  I  quoted  two  passages,  one  irom 
Justin  Martyr,  the  other  from  Ireneus,  which  are,  at  once,  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  infant  baptism ;  also  that  the  rite  was.  in  that  early 
age,  called  regeneration;  also  that  the  subjects  were  accounted  and 
treated  as  disciples.  In  the  third  chapter  of  John  also,  aiwl  in  Titus  3 : 
S,  we  lec  that  leater  oitd  regeneration  are  already  cognate  terms,  and 


that  ihe  language  ofihe  church  in  the  age  succeeding,  ia  no  departure 
from  the  language  of  scripture  itself.  [Compare  Coiman'a  ChriFt. 
Aniiq.  p.  265.] 

We  also  finJ  inscriptions  on  the  monumenle  o(  children,  considered 
by  anliiiuarions  to  be  of  a  very  early  age,  probably  of  the  first  two  or 
three  centuriee,  in  which  they  are  called  fideltt,  i.  ti.failhfuU,  The 
foUowioi:  is  an  example. — 

Turning  now  to  Ada  IC :  15.  we  find  Lydia,  after  her  baptiam, 
speaking  of  herself  as  one  adjudged  to  \>e  faithful.  Aitd  then  passing 
to  Titus,  1 :  6,  where  it  is  prescribed  that  Ihe  elder  ahull  be  one "'  hav- 
iog  faithful  children,"  we  become  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  children 
of  disciples  were  accustomeJ  also  then  to  be  called  faithfuls  as  al\er- 
wards,  and  in  common  witli  disciples  ofa  mature  age.  Nor  let  it  be  said 
that  the  words  which  follow  in  the  latter  papsage, — "  not  accused  of 
riot,  or  unruly,"  {that  ia,  not  in  bad  repute  as  a  wild,  ill  governed  fami- 
ly,) show  that  the  term  faithful  relates  to  children  who  are  truly  be- 
lievers. When  does  It  occur  to  us  to  call  children  faithfuls  because 
they  are  well  behaved?  Manifestly,  the  term  hasreference  to  just  that 
age  when,  being  called /at /fl/ui«  on  account  of  their  baptism,  good  be- 
havior and  Christian  manners  were  the  only  or  principal  evidence  of 
Christian  character  lo  be  looked  for.  And  that  every  father  is  able  so 
to  train  up  his  children  that  they  may  properly  deserve  this  title,  is  so 
far  assumed  that  if  he  faits  to  do  it,  ilie  fact  must  be  taken  as  pre- 
sumptive evidence  against  him,  as  being  one  who  is  unfit  to  ride  as  an 
elder  in  the  church. 

Then  again,  we  open  Ihe  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiane  and  we  find  it  ad- 
dressed to  the  "  Bainta  at  Ephesus  and  the  faithful  in  Chriet  Jesus," 
wliich,  making  nothing  of  the  particular  words  employed,  docs  at  least 
mean  that  the  epistle  ienddressed  to  Christian  brethren.  Andamong 
these,  "  children"  are  directly  addresned,  in  the  same  way  as  other 
merabers  of  the  fraternity.  The  same  is  true  in  the  Epistle  lo  the  Co- 
loBsians,  and  also  in  llie  first  Epistle  of  John.  In  which,  aparl  from  all 
theories,  we  see  children  familiarly  recognized,  with  their  parents, 
among  the  adidt  Christian  disciples  and  addressed  in  the  second  per- 
son, with  as  tittle  thought  of  impropriety,  as  the  adults  themselves. 

If  iww  we  ash,  in  what  view  all  these  facts  and  usages  of  the  first 
churches  had  their  explication,  no  better  answer  can  be  given,  than 
that  whicli  is  offered  by  Neander.  Shortly  after  advancing,  about  ten 
years  ago,  the  same  view  of  Christian  nurture  maintained  m  my  "Di»- 
courses,"  I  fell  upon  the  following  passage  in  his  Church  History,  by 
which,  as  1  was  young  in  the  truth.  I  was  greatly  supported.  It  was 
precisely  this  that  1  had  in  mind,  when  I  said,  in  my  tract,  (hat  mj  doc- 
trine is  "  as  old  as  the  Christian  Church."  Better  authority  wiilhardly 
be  required.  The  passage  relates,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  imiwrl  of 
iulaul  baptism,  or  lo  the  practical  ideas  originally  held  in  coimection 


vith  infant  bnptism.    And  he  hae  in  * 
Martyr  and  Ircneua  just  referreJ  to. 


passages  uf  JuGdii 
Irapirudto, 


~U  liIhF  Ideanr  mtknt  bapllHn  Ihil  Chcirt.  Uunugb  Ibe  divine  UTl' 
■all  reiealHl  In.  huoim  nuinre,  mntUflHl  ihat  gtrm  from  lu  uiUen  devslopmenL 
ctdkl  boni  in  ■  ChciiUan  IhmUy  ivu.  wlivn  sU  ihingi  wt-re  u  UKy  abould  be,  lo  bavi 
•dnniii«e  ovei  oihen,  tbii  bo  did  not  come  tn  Cb/liuanii;  mil  of  bealheniim  or  Ibe 
nalnraJ  life,  bal  Tiom  Ibe  Sm  daKning  of  cnniciouHieiB  gofolded  Ma  poirEn  undt 
impereepUblv,  preventing  indncncea  or  a  aaJictnying,  ennaUing  nJIgion ;  that  wit 
earUeB  rmnlnlton  of  Ibe  nalunl  lelf  coiuUoui  llfl^  aoothetdivfiwprliiclpliKinUe, 
forming  llw  Damni.  fbonld  bebrongbl  nigb  Loiurrj,ere  jet  Ike  ungiHUf  principle  could 
ibto  tun  activity,  and  Ibe  btter  ibniild,  at  aact,  And  Iwfa  ita  powerful  CAuntcrpolae.  ji 
a  li(^  Ibe  Dew  btnh  waa  nnl  lo  < 


b3  befin  Lmperceptfbly,  and  ac 
■ign  or  ngnKntinn,  waa  to  ] 
cnniecmlcd  u  tbe  Bedeenei 


:  of  ila  bfe."    A^iadar'i 


drntl  Uitutrf,  nmi'4 

A  more  popular  and  practical  vi 
mestic  life  of  familiefl,  and  one,  al 
given  by  Cave. 


lla>ty  c 


iteD  (Huancd  irlih  Uich  holy  princlp 
in  tbe  waya  of  religion,  giving  Ibem 


V  of  Christianity,  as  seen  in  the  do- 
he  same  time,  wholly  ^incident,  if 


;  and  it  aecreia  her  daitffjjtcr  Gorgorila 
lat  abe  nligloualy  wnlkal  in  tbe  alrpe  nf 
ibnod,  but  cdnraled  bee  chlldirn  and  i 

■   ware  bnnigbt  up  in  tbcue 
•        '        •         Bn  that  Jert 


nea.    Religion 
e  aayi,  of  Ibi 


But  when  the  Christian  ministry  became  changed  into  a  priesthood, 
and  external  ritea,  perrormed  by  priestly  hands,  were  regarded  ae  hav- 
ing a  magical  power  in  themselveH,  Clirietain  nurture  was,  in  fact,  su- 
perseded. Indeed,  the  whole  matter  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  case  ol' 
adults  as  of  infants,  was  dispensed  by  the  priesthood,  whoseprerogatire 
it  was  to  open  heaven  to  all. 

To  follow  the  church  into  all  the  absurd  opinions  of  tliis  subject 
through  wblch  she  strayed  for  long  ages,  is  unnecessary.  We  descend 
imroediniely  to  tbe  Reformation,  and  the  views  develojtcd  between  that 
period  and  the  present  And  here  we  shall  find  that  no  settled  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  infant  baptlsni  and  ofChristian  mirture  has  ever  been 
attained  to.  Between  the  standard  Protestant  writers  themselves  there 
haa  been  no  agreement  And  yet  we  shall  distinguish,  here  and  there, 
gleams  of  the  doctrine  1  have  advanced  in  the  "  Discourse s,"  and  finally 
t«  ume  of  the  accredited  theologians,  both  of  England  and  of  New 


England,  a  doctrine  carefully  matured  and  fully  slated,  bo  nearly  idcn- 
lical  with  that  by  which  1  have  frightened  the  over  aenBillve  orthodoxy 
ofBome,  OB  to  leave  room  for  no  important  dietinction. 

It  is  difiicult  to  asBign  a  precise  and  definite  meaning  to  what  Luther 
advanced  on  this  subject.  We  know  that  he  taught  and  held  the  moet 
rigid  views  views  of  election,  and  yet  he  says: 

-PhuI  CDfluneiHlalb  and  Kltetti  It  (baptlBn]  nmh  wHh  bunnnble  tillea.  caning  il  Uk 
WBitalDg  of  Ihe  MV  tiUIb,  [ha  niRwing  of  Urn  Holy  GtHsL  Tit.  3.  And  bere  bIh. 
[G«L  3 :  ST.]  Ik  bIUi.  Uhii  bU  they  which  in  baptized  bava  pul  on  Chriiil,  Ai  If  he  i«iil, 
'Te  are  carried  out  of  the  law  into  a  new  binh.  which  !•  nmjugbl  in  bapUan.'  Wberc- 
fbrebiptlnn  li  a  iblDg  ofgnai  foiee  and  efflcacy."     Comm.  M  Ix. 

This  certainly  ia  not  any  doctrine  which  1  haveadvanced.  Indeed,  it 
seema  to  convey  a  strong  scent  of  the  old  errors  in  which  he  had  been 
trained,  and  out  of  which  he  was  not  yet  fully  emancipated.  Calvin  ie 
more  intelligent  and  appears  to  have  carried  his  thoughts  farther  into 
the  subject.  His  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  elect  infants,  and  they 
only,  have  any  advantage  in  baptiew. 

-  ChriM  wu  sincllHed  (ma  hli  esrIieM  inAmcy,  Ibal  he  night  ■nncUTj'  In  hlmHlf  all 

"But  hoff,  U  ia  inquired,  are  inthnu  refenemlcd  who  have  no  knowled^  eJUier  of  good 

nrTHi  tr  ini4n-jfiMif  if  u.  Now  it  ii  ccnain  [hal  some  lofhnli  are  Bved,  and  thai  Ibey 
ate  pteriouilr  regenersted  by  [be  Lard  ii  beyond  all  douliL" 

'^  Tbey  BTB  bttpliud  into  Ajlore  repvntBDce  and  fhiib ;  Ibr  Ibough  iheie  graeea  have  not 

ncnX  <7>craf/inu  d/  lie  SfiHl."     tm.   Ctf.  Xfl.  %n.  IR,  90. 

I  claim  no  authority  under  this  view  of  Calvin,  save  that  in  the 
wordt  italicised  he  falla  into  the  seme  deadly  error  imputed  to  me  when 
1  Gay,  in  the  "  DiecourseB,"  that  "  regenerate  character  may  exist  long 
before  it  ia  lully  and  formally  developed."  Owen  uses  language  hardly 
reconcilable  with  Calvin,  unless  it  can  be  shown  either  that  ail  infanta 
who  die  arc  elect,  or  thai  all  elect  iiifanls  die. 

"Tbe  children  orbeiieven  are  an  of  [bnn  ci^gabla  afibe  giacs  ilpiifled  in  baptifm.  ud 

"  Cod  hsiin;  appointed  baptfun  at  [be  ilgn  and  Hal  or  I^wenllno        •        *        • 

qllentlj  aa  good  a  lijht  ^a  bapUm  lu  believe™  IlieBi«olvei"     Omni'i  Karka,  ni  XXI.  S49- 

We  come  now  to  Ridgely,  whose  doctrine  appeara  to  hold  a  different 
cast,  in  which  it  is  more  strongly  reaembled  to  the  view  advanced  in 
my  "  Discourses,"  aa  will  appear  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  following 
(laBsagCB: 

"  1  tbinli  (boae  argumenli  which  arc  genenDj  broi^bt  lo  prove  [ha[  Ihe  Inlknta  of  be- 
ijeTibg  parcjiu,  aa  luch.  have  the  tccdi  of  failb  con  Iur41ii  be  defeDded." 

-'Ba[,UnnlB  an  eiu^mal  lign  oriha[  l^ithand  hope,  which  be  haa  thai  dedicaiea  a  penoa 
to  God.  that  the  fowin  dedicated  iball  obiam  IA<  tmi*g  kltuatft  ot  Uw  covenant  of 


l: 


Preciselj-  how  much  is  inlendeil  in  this  language,  it  may  be  diliicult 
to  eaj,  without  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  authors'  opin- 
ion* generally  than  I  poeeee,  but  it  hae  a  very  differeol  cast  Irom  that 
d(  Calvin  or  Owen, 

Baxter  was  a  Enan  or  motion,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  working  of 
his  mercurial  mind  has  carried  him  into  a  direct  scrutiny  of  the  relation 
itself  of  parents  and  children,  I  hope  our  ceneors  of  orthodoxy  wilt 
deal  gently  with  bim,  if  in  the  paBsnge  tliat  follows,  he  ie  found  assert- 
ing- the  same  doctrine  of  "  organic"  power  and  character  as  that  into 
which  I  have  ventured  so  rashly. 

"O.    mj  Uni  an  Utrt  idfUiol  Kits  cninal  cginrnl  I 

-A.  Aj  chiUtcD  aie  DAde  ainnen  nnd  DUeraliLe  bf  Ibe  pannu,  wilboul  taj  aclor 
iliri!  own.  K  Ibcr  Mie  delivBied  oui  gf  ii.  by  iltc  (:ee  gnce  of  Cbiirt.  upon  ■  eaodilion 
p«rR>rTiKd  by  IhcLr  porcDU.    Elte  tbey  Ibal  arc  vljibly  bom  In  tin  and  ntixTj  fbould  bnve 

or  an  EHsmr  u  cauKlh  Iheh  tin  nnd  mlsuTf ,    And  Ihii  neanicn  fuppowd.  GoiS.  by  bu  tne 
grsce.  baUk  pul  it  id  Ihe  power  of  tbe  parents  to  acupt  Tor  tbRm  tbe  bleufngs  of  the  care- 


The  next  passage  I  cite,  as  one  that  is  remarkable  for  containing  in  a 
single  sentence,  almost  every  point  of  doctrine  involved  in  my  view  of 
Christian  nurture,  without  profcBsing  to  give  any  theory  at  all  of  that 
subject; "  the  secret  seeds"  ofa  new  character  planted  by  "  education" — 
before  "actual  acquaintance  with  Christ" — " stirring,  working  and 
reaching  alter  further  grace"-— all  in  such  a  way  that  the  new  charac- 
ter fets  the  start  of  what  is  evil  and  "ungodly."  The  only  thing  want- 
ing is  that  such  a  result  is  not  set  up  as  the  aim  of  parental  training, 
but  ie  merely  affirmed  of  "«ucft"  children.  Yet  of  such  a  number  that 
wiien  we  come  lo  "  conjiTTnod'oii,"  which  he  iiS  here  commending,  two 
classes  are  to  be  made.  tho«e  who  are  to  have  simple  "  confinttalitm" 
and  those  who  are  first  to  have  "  abaoluliim."  Andif  someehildrenare 
to  be  confirmed  without  absolution,  it  is  making  avery  practical  matter 
certninly  of  the  possibility  that  children  may  "  grow  up"  in  piety. 


-Of  lIuK  baptized  in  Inboey,  « 


p.  K7. 


ii  AiiTing  in  thefn  according  to  Ihcir  capacity,  and 
B.  ODiI  Aorkibg  tibcm  ftam  4U  known  tin,  and  enlcr- 
im  JDta  nclual  acquiiataiiu  with  Cbciil,  aa  loan  lu 
so  that  ihcy  imtr  mri  actual  ungodly  penona." 


The  citation  that  follows  brings  us  to  the  same  result  by  a  diflerent 
method — showing  in  particular,  the  relative  importance  In  Baxter's  view 
of  Christian  nurture  and  Christian  preacbing  aaiheinstrument  of  adult 
The  italics  are  hia  own. 

'eata  da  aoiTa  ihs  darll  ao  effectitany.  in  ibe  Ant  impreHlona  on  their  ctall- 


-vufoaiti 


f 


10 

dnn'f  foinili,  tbikl  it  u  more  Uuid  iii«cii1rBlei  and  mlnttfU^n  int  aO  ftfarnuDfl  mevu  cojl 
■fttrmnU  do  u>  Kunet  Ibem  rrom  ibil  dii  lo  God.  WbsrEM.  If  you  *au]d  Ant  engine 
Ibair  btuu  to  Cod  b]'  ■  nllftoua  (duuUoD.  r><4  would  Umd  tove  an  tboK  ndiuilaKH 
UmI  liii  bnh  DDv.     (Prov.  SI :  6,|     Th>  fivvv  *liicb  roa  loch  tbem  to  (pak  Ktwn 

■D  Ihe  afiwittu  whlrh  Uury  flnt  ihhItg.  ud  Uk  iiuudh  which  tb«|r  are  uaed  Id  »t  61*. 
■re  nry  hatdly  cbunccd  aStemii.  I  doubt  not  10  alDnn,  thai  a  [tilf  itualiat,  it  Oaai 
Jrit  mid  •tAht)!  mfftidati  luuu  >r  Ui  t^iUiiy  >/  IcIHl  JoU  «^  oUir  frveu  a 
Ml  cliMm  >/  itlinwi.  Hiny  mir  blTB  •*«»(  /»« ticron ;  but  Ibey  cumcx  ■Donet 
kan  (ciiuf  /(lU,  Hynmi,  !■«;  or  uy  fncii.  IbaD  Iboy  tan  rtmsn  tuetf  id  ta  and  ei- 
•kJb.  And  tlK  pnuhlDg  of  UK  word  by  public  mlmalcn  In  not  Ihe  Jlril  jnliMfi  puui 
tf  trmct  to  uy  bw  UxM  tlBI  wen  gncelaea  UU  Uwy  came  lo  h«u  tucb  preaching ;  ibU 
ii,  to  tboM  OD  wbom  Ihe  Jirii  tffrimut  nuaaj  MUi  been  ucgkcted  or  piaiMl  vain ;  * 
*  *  Lhrrefbre  U  If  apparmt  llial  Ihe  vr4nmrji  oppeintM  nuawM  fsr  ikefirtt  tttitti 

fr9C4  U  fomit'  Eodly  nutntrtin  nd  tducativm  f/  tkpir  diililrtn-  And  public  prcacbinf 
la  appointed  roi  Ihn  cooveninn  of  Ihoee  only  Ihai  bare  mlfl  Ihe  blcBing  of  Ihe  flnt  nr 
pohilad  Dienoi,''     CtriiMu  Direclerr,  vil.  II.  rap.  0.}  1, /•<>•,  p.  SIS, 

One  ptuwge  more  I'rom  Baxter,  in  wliich  he  teaches  my  ceiiBora  die 
dlSerence  between  preaumiiif  farwariiB  and  batJiwardB;  forwardii  on 
the  faith  of  God'ti  promiseE  and  offered  privileges,  and  backwards  on  re- 

ault«  that  involve  our  own  personal  6delity  and  nghteousneaa.  Though, 
undoubtedly,  the  presumplion  that  a  child  i^Ul  grow  up  a  Christian  i> 
to  be  retained  until  it  is  displaced  by  gufficient  etidence. 

"  II  )•  a  probable  arnment — '  Sm*  m  n^fmt  ii  tum  •/  CAriiiiim  fattnu  ;  ilurrfgrt  tt 
■nU  tt  an  atlual  Minir.'  Bui  II  ■■  Dfit  a  probable  aigumenl — 'Siuh  a  matL.  al  age.  UUI, 
rnrfaitlk  anl  Ctrweauily,  *aJ  Clniruni  raraai ;  Umrrftrc  luu  a  Itlirrrr.'  ■■  Paitirn^ 
/•(.  t.o(.  /*-.  ;..  30a, 


From  Ihe  best  and  nioet  respected  authorities  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, I  might  bring  declarations  lo  the  same  efieet  without  number,  but 
u  their  view  of  baptism  is  diflcrenl  generally  from  any  lliat  we  are  able 
to  admit,  I  desist,  only  adding  one  as  an  example. 


But  we  pass  the  sea.  And  now  the  queElioD  is,  wliat  opinions  have 
been  held  on  this  subject  by  our  New  England  divines?  And  first  of  all 
it  will  be  evident  here  on  cxamiuation,  ttiat  no  settled  opinioR  of  the 
grounds  or  import  of  infant  baptism  has  ever  been  attained  to,  certainly 
none  that  will  authorise  Christian  men  to  denounce  as  heretical  and 
dangerous  every  other  opinion  thai  mny  chance  lo  dilfer  from  their  own. 
Do  we  hold  that  baptism  accrues  to  the  special  benefit  of  elect  infants? 
1  certainly  do  not.  Is  there  any  one  of  your  respectable  commidee  who 
entertains  the  distinction  of  elect  and  non-elect  infants  at  all?  We  may 
Dot  have  reasoned  ourselves  out  of  this  once  familiar  distinction,  as  per- 
taining to  infants ;  but  it  is  gone,  time  baa  lulled  it    Do  we  hold  that 
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baptixni  accrues  lo  the  benefit  of  infiuiti  that  die  V  What  belter  poHsi- 
blj,  what  better,  in  common  opinion,  is  the  condition  oC  infanta  that  die 
baptised  than  if  they  were  not  baptized  7  But  there  ie  Bomethin^  lihe 
a  covenant  made  in  tliie  matter  of  baptiem.  Even  eo,  in  th'm  we  all 
agree.  But  what  is  the  covenant,  wliat  meaning  and  force  has  it? 
Here  we  never  have  agreed  and  do  not  now.  The  Baptists  have 
pushed  us  for  an  answer;  we  have  given  them  many  answers,  but 
never  any  single  answer  in  which  we  could  agree  ourselvee.  And  so 
s  Edwards,  in  his  debate  on  the  "  Halfway  Covenant," 
n  this  point,  that  he  purpoaely  put  the  subject 


of  the  ambiguity  resting  o; 
bye,  mying: 


"Thou^  I  kan  po  doolu  (tout  Ibo  dsclrlnn  ot  InRuii  bapUim.  yi 
dMUofl  friUi  rach  inftnt*  u  in  K^lMfty  dedlcalvil  In  hJm  In  baptlain, 
gnu  ati^mt*  tad  man  r«quJn  a  taifc  ilineruilon  to  elm  h  ap." 

uiL  r.  r.  90. 

Our  latherB  bad  been  accustomed,  in  Europe,  to  Stale  churches,  in 
which  baptism  practically  gave  a  title  to  complete  membership.  But 
they  organized  their  churches  here,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  Cambridge 
Platform  of  1640,  on  a  different  prbciple,  allowing  none  to  bo  raembers, 
save  Buch  as  gave  evidence  of  spiritually  renewed  character.  Mean 
time  none  were  allowed  to  be  voters  in  the  commonweal tli,  except  in 
the  Hartford  and  Providence  coloniee,  unleea  they  were  members  of 
the  church ;  and  since  they  were  not  able  to  rid  themselves  of  this  lat- 
ter political  error,  which  they  had  brought  over  amon^  their  many 
European  prejudices,  the  correction  they  had  made,  in  their  views  of 
churcJi  membership,  only  brought  them  into  trouble  and  confusion. 
For  they  began  to  fitid,  as  soon  as  their  eons  were  grown  to  manhood, 
that  many  of  them  were  in  fact  aliens  in  the  Slate;  and,  what  was 
more  uncomfortable  to  most  Christiana  of  that  age  than  we  can  well 
imagine,  the  children  of  their  eons]  and  daughters  ol^n  could  not 
be  baptised.  Hence  another  synod  was  conveaed,  A.  D.  1662,  to 
find  some  method  of  relieving  these  difficulties.  And  this  was  done,  by 
allowing  to  all  baptieed  |>ersons,  living  reputably  as  regards  outward 
chaiaeter,  and  professing  a  speculative  assent  to  llie  Christian  doc- 
trine*, a  modified  or  half  membership — that  is,  so  far  to  be  ac- 
counted members  as  to  have  a  right  of  baptism  for  their  children,  and 
thus  to  become  voters  in  the  State.  This  decision  was  stoutly  opposed 
by  some  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the  synod,  and  the  matter  waa 
earnestly  dd>aled  afterwards  through  ihe  press.  The  result  was  un- 
doubtedly bad  in  theory,  as  it  proved  also  to  he  in  its  practical  effects. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  Ihe  error  introduced  was  a  fruit  of 
Arminianjsm,  as  many  are  wont  lo  speak.  The  synod  were  high  Cal- 
vinists  problably  to  a  man,  attd  many  of  tlie  Calvinistic  fathers  of  the 
first  age  were  still  alive  and  present  to  assist  in  the  result.  That  they 
bad  never  as  yet  attained  lo  any  settled  opinion  of  the  import  of  baptism 
as  applied  to  children,  since  renouncing  the  view  of  the  European 
Btata  chorches,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  fell  into  ao  great  a 
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diversity  of  opinion,  and  also  thai  Euch  a  man  as  Increase  Mather  aclu- 
ally  changed  Bides  aAer  the  synod. 

In  ilie  account  of  the  synod  and  of  the  debate  thai  followed,  as  given 
hy  Cotton  Mather,  three  ]>oEiLjonB  are  advanced,  which  are  specially 
noticeable  aaelementsof  right  opinion,  and  from  whioh  probably  ncil  her 
party  dissent  etl. 

1.  That  the  children  of  Chrimian  parents  trained  in  a  Christian  way, 
oflen  growup  as  spiritually  renewed  persona,  and  must  Indeed  be  ac- 
counted true  disciples  of  Christ,  until  some  evidence  conclusive  to  the 
contrary  is  given  by  their  conduct. 

"  ChOdien  or  Uh  covetlsnt  tuve /rifimUjF  tbe  begiDnlng  of  grace  wmught  Id  Ifaeni  <n 
jDungflifvuikUBciiptunf  uidBiperieDce  aitovt-  lnMuice  jEHSpb.  Snmui^L DiiTld, Solo- 
jem.  AbljBb,  Joiiib,  Dinict.  John  HapUM,  TimoUiy.  Htmcg  Uils  aon  of  peiKni  [baptLzed 
peiwH,)  iboirilif  nolhiiig  10  tbe  conunir  an,  la  cbarilr  ai  In  ecclefiulical  tepuUUon, 
Tlifble  beUoTin."    JHivwJia,  Bki»  V.,  ftl.  f.  li. 

2.  That  baptism  supposes  an  initial  state  of  piety,  or  some  right  be- 
ginning, in  which  the  child  is  prepared  unto  good  by  causes  prior  to  his 
own  wilL 

"  n's  sn  lo  diiUngulih  twiween  (UUi  ud  (ha  kaftful  ittinmtf  of  li,  the  ebulublt 
Judpnoni  whereof  mm  uposs  greii  Wliude,  andhlUi  in  iha  ipccial  icrrdat  of  ii,unlo  Uw 
fkiblo  dlKDwry  vbtnot,  man  eipeilenud  Dpenlioni  are  10  be  Ingulred  anEr.  Tbe 
WDidi  ofDi.  Amain— 'FbildiensreHX  lobe ndmitledlopanak*  of  id churcbprivllegH 
LIlflmiKTsuiof  IkUhdo  appear,  but  Aom  Uuae  which  belong  lo  Iba  k^imnf  of  ftiUi  and 
animnceinioUiocUarthihe/arenolloljeeitlmled."'     Magnaiii,  Boat  V..fal.f.  tl. 

3.  That  there  is  a  kind  ofindividualism  which  runsonly  toevililhat 
the  church  is  designed  to  be  nn  organic,  vital,  grace-giving  power,  and 
thus  a  nursery  of  spiritual  life  to  .its  children. 

"Tbe  way  dT  Iba  Anabapliau  lo  admit 
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81, 

How  sentiments  like  these  came  to  he  urged,  in  support  of  tbe  mon- 
grel scheme  of  church  memberEhip  proposed  by  the  synod,  is  not  alto- 
gether clear ;  for  so  far  from  encouraging  the  extension  of  a  merely 
rormal  rile,  they  conduct  ue  rather  to  a  reatriclcd  application  where  it 
may  be  the  seal  of  existing  faith,  and  retain,  by  thai  means,  a  real  and 
earnest  Eignificance.  And  1  judge,  from  the  representations  of  Mather, 
[bat  sentiments  of  this  kind  were  concurred  in  by  the  opposing  party  in 
tbe  synod,  and  were  actually  urged  as  arguments  against  the  issue  pro- 
posed. However  this  may  be,  for  I  have  not  had  recourse  to  the  original 
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pamplilelB  and  debaics  of  Ihe  period,  it  ie  quite  certain  thai  Iheae  sen- 
timents were  hddhy  a  large  majority  of  the  synod;  and  anyone,  flt  ail 
acquaioteil  with  t!ie  general  current  of  opinions  and  practicea  in  the 
Reformed  churchee,  will  also  see  that  Bentimenta  like  these  had  de- 
scended u|ion  them  and  were  likely  to  be  held  hp  them  all.  The  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  Ames,  ( together  with  those  1  have  made  from  Calvin  and 
Ridgely,)  is  a  more  apeciSc  evidence  to  the  same  eSect 

At  a.  Inter  period,  Mr.  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  took  ttie  far  more 
oonsisient  and  dignified  ground  that  both  sacraments,  baptism  and  the 
Lord's  BUi'per,  are  to  be  regarded  aa  means  of  grace  offered  to  all  who 
bold  the  Christian  doctrines  and  maintain  a  correct  outward  life.  In 
Ihia  opinion  he  was  followed  by  many.  Meantime,  under  thecorabioed 
influence  of  thcee  two  changes,  or  partly  by  force  of  other  cauaes 
operating  to  depress  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  the  age, 
practical  religion  fell  into  a  serious  and  alarming  state  of  decline.  The 
churcJies.it  is  represented,  had  iiuite  lost  their  spirituality,  and  what  is 
worse,  had  well  nigh  lost  the  idea  of  spiritual  life  itself  These  repre- 
'  xeotations,  however,  have  come  to  us  from  the  age  succeeding,  when 
new  scenes  and  a  higher  frame  of  activity,  connected  with  no  slight 
measure  of  censoriousness,  were  likely  to  give  an  exaggerated  air  to 
the  declension  of  the  former  times.  Still,  making  every  allowance  for 
ex^geralions  of  this  nature,  there  was  evidently  a  serious  decline  of 
piety  in  the  churches. 

And  here  comes  forward  Jonathan  Edwards,  Ibllowed  by  Whitfield, 
the  Tennents,  Davenport  and  other  inferior  teachers,  introducing  a 
new  religious  era,  tlie  same  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day — 
the  era  of  extreme  individualism,  of  udult  conversions,  revivals,  aiigu- 
lar  esperiencea,  hard  and  violent  demonstraiiona,  painful  exhaustions, 
and  now,  at  last,  of  a  growing  diarespccl  to  spiritual  piety  itself.  To 
brealc  up  the  dead  formalism  that  reigned  in  the  churches,  Mr.  Ed- 
-warda  set  up  and  maintained  as  the  great  first  truth  of  religion,  Ihe 
oeceeaily  of  spiritual  regeneration.  Having  his  controversy  with  the 
halfway  covenant  and  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  in  which  hewa? 
idilised  to  repel  a  formolistic  tendency,  he  fell,  as  was  natural,  into  a 
spiritualism  so  intense  aa  practically  to  hold,  if  not  theoretically,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  spiritual  piety  which  does  not  begin  witli  a 
definite  and  consciously  dated  experience.  Depravity  imported  the 
same  thing  as  the  "  unregenerate  stale"  of  all  who  come  to  the  age 
of  reason.  Thai  Christian  nurture  should  have  been  blessed  of  God, 
so  to  counterwork  the  tendencies  of  a  corrupted  nature,  as  to  bring  the 
«ubjeci  forward  to  the  age  of  moral  action,  witli  a  heart  prepared  to 
obedience,  waa  Icil  out  of  mind.  All  tululie  not  converted  afler  the  age 
ofreason.  were  assumed  to  be  under  sin  and  addresaed  as  unreconciled 
to  Ood.  Perhaps  the  defect  of  family  training  had  been  ao  great  in 
that  age  of  decline  that  be  might  very  naturally  and  excuiubly  make 
this  aesuniption.  And  yet  tlte  asaumption  ia  not  any  the  less  to  be 
regretted  since  it  has  entered  into  the  very  body  of  practical  religion 
g  us,  and  become  a  fixed  element ;  bo  that  we  have  acted  upon  it. 
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from  that  day  forwurJ,  ami  been  warped  from  our  Chriaiian  duties 
and  diacolored  in  our  piety  by  it.  The  attention  he  had  bestowed  on 
the  will  gave  a  Hiill  more  intense  form  of  individuiUiam  probably  to  hi» 
teachings.  He  nlao  undertook,  what  1  bcUeve  had  never  t^fore  been 
atlempled,  to  give  a  metaphysical  idea  of  the  change  wrought  in  re- 
generation, showing,  in  terms  of  analysis,  wherein  tlie  soul  ip  different 
from  what  it  waa  before ;  and  by  tliia  means  also,  he  threw  the  indi- 
vidual inlo  a  yet  ntore  perfect  isolalioo,  ae  regards  organic  laws  and 
influences,  and  imparted,  though  undesignedly,  a  more  violent  charac- 
ter to  the  demonsl rations  of  Christian  experience.  Under  the  head  ol' 
"  Improvements  in  Thtology,"  introduced  by  his  father,  the  younger 
Edwards  (Vol.  II.  p.  491.)  says  that  he  showed  regeneration  to  consist 
"  in  the  communication  qf  a  new  spiritual  aense  or  taste.'''  And  this 
he  goes  on  to  say,  was  shown  to  be  wrought  by  the  immediate  or  sole 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  apart  from  all  suasion  and  choice.  "Previ- 
ous light  and  knowledge"  moreover  were  eliown,  he  thiakp,  to  have 
only  the  same  relation  to  the  result  that  the  rani's  horns  had  to  the  fall 
of  Jericho.  Perhaps  it  was  well  to  endeavor  a  metaphysical  idea  of 
regeneration,  and  I  know  not  thai  any  first  essay  could  hope  to  be 
more  successful.  But  if  "improvements  in  theology"  cametoafull 
end  as  many  euppose,  1  believe,  in  the  days  of  Edwards ;  so  that  no 
farther  advFuicc  is  to  be  considered  admissible,  it  might  possibly  have 
been  as  well,  regarding  only  this  particular  subject,  if  they  had  ended 
sooner.  Hanging  every  thing  thus  on  miracle,  or  a  pure  ictus  Dei, 
separate  from  all  instrumental  connexions  of  truth,  feeling,  dependence, 
motive  and  choice,  there  was  manifestly  nothing  left  but  to  wait  for  the 
concussion.  U  was  wailing,  in  fact,  as  for  the  arrival  of  God  in  Home 
vision  or  trance,  and  since  there  was  no  intelligible  duty  to  be  done,  as 
means  to  the  end,  the  disturbed  soul  was  quite  sure  lo  fall  on  conjura- 
tion to  obtain  the  desired  miracle;  cutting  itsell' with  the  knives  of  Con- 
viction, tearing  itself  in  loud  outcries,  and  leaping  round  the  altar  and 
calling  on  the  god  to  come  down  and  kindlehis  lire.  Edwards  himself 
was  a  man  of  too  great  mental  dignity  to  siu-render  himself  to  any  fla- 
grant excess,  and  yet,  so  strong  was  the  sympathy  between  the  gen- 
eral view  of  religion  moinmined  by  him  and  the  exiatic  impulses,  that 
he  yielded  a  degree  of  indulgence  to  trances,  visions  atid  other  extrav- 
agances of  his  limes,  which  cannot  be  soberly  justified.  The  inferior 
characters  of  the  day,  from  Whitfield  down  to  Davenport,  were  all  for 
impulses  and  divine  concussions  of  course,  tuid  the  churches  rushed 
inlo  scenes  of  extravagance  which  present  in  the  history  a  truly  mourn- 
ful picture.  The  preachers  had  great  hopes  as  the  "  Revival"  went 
on.  that  the  whole  people  would  finally  be  converted.  They  encoura- 
ged outcriesand  visionsandtrancesODd  fainiings;  theycounted  noth- 
ing a  conversion  which  did  not  explode  like  a  rocket  in  mid  heaven, 
aiwl  the  number  of  these  explosions  was  accepted  as  the  guuge  of  all 
progress.  But  finally,  when  the  confusion  hail  rim  itself  to  a  limit  in 
disgrace,  and  the  fuel  of  passion  was  quite  burned  away,  then  suddenly 
the  New  Light  power  gave  out,  as  a  motion  that  is  spent,  and  religion 
aubeided,  falling  mto  a  long  and  dreary  decline. 


Edwartle  himself  was  greatly  disappointed  and  chagrined ;  for  in  ihc 
beginning  ol'Ihe  "  Revival,"  he  had  viewed  it  ae  the  harbinger  ofanew 
era,  even  that  of  the  Spirit  in  the  latter  days.    Now,  fifteen  years  later, 


wboIcnuDitiaaflilowDviaUHiprlns,"     I.i!t.  480, 

Whether  he  ever  discovered  the  real  causea  ol  the  failure  by  which 
he  was  disappointed,  \e  perliapa  doubtful ;  and  yet  in  hie  farewell  eer- 
mon  at  Northampton,  when  hia  heart  was  bleeding  under  the  wraogH 
put  upon  him  by  the  very  converts  in  whom  he  had  onix  rejoiced,  it 
seems  to  come  upon  him  as  a  half  discovery,  at  least,  that  there  might 
be  some  better  way.  And  protesting  more  strongly  than  ever  his  con- 
fidence in  the  power  o{/amily  reli^on,  and  the  essential  need  ofa  piely 
Ibrmed  by  Christicui  nurture,  he  says — 

"  Erorr  CbriMtiD  ^mfl^  ought  (o  b«»  tt  U  werfl,  4lUlI«ehurtl],CDtiBecratedioChrlit,aiid 
wbonr  Influencea  and  governed  by  liia  niki.  And  family  eduullon  ind  order  Ire  Kiiiw  of 
Oh  cAief  iMHuiM  ,f  gna.    If  tbe«  bit,  M  oUcr  ■cinu  are  liliely  lo  [iroie  ineflcclusl."    Vol. 


Now  so  great  has  been  the  name  and  authority  of  Edwards,  that  the 
new  era,  or  as  it  has  been  nailed  in  derision,  the  "  New  LighC  era, 
introduced  by  him,  still  continues,  and,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
we  have  theological  profeasors,  and  other  distinguished  teachers,  bwopIi 
ID  the  maintenance  of  orthodoxy,  who  are  actually  defending,  as  syn- 
onymous with  all  antiquity,  notions  and  practices,  which  are  scarcely 
more  than  a  century  old  !  The  type  of  religion  so  lately  stigmatized  as 
"  New  light,"  is  precisely  theirs,  or  only  with  very  slight  modilkations, 
and  they  itre  actually  found  assailing  me,  as  a  dangerous  intruder  oa 
their  othoda^iy,  for  maintaining  the  very  opinions  of  the  first  churches  1 
Some  of  our  teachers  have  ventured  to  make  bolder  modifications,  in 
the  theoretic  doctrines  of  Edwards,  but  it  roust  be  allowed  that  our  type 
oCpractteal  religion  is  still  that  of  the  "  new  light"  age.  It  has  the 
some  virtaes  and  the  same  defects.  It  runs  to  the  same  hind  of  excess- 
es, and,  as  we  have  lately  seen,  to  those  which  are  scarcely  milder  in 
degree.  It  is  a  religion  that  begins  explosively,  raiaea  high  frames, 
carries  little  or  no  expansion,  and  after  the  day  is  spent,  subsides  into  a 
torpor.  Considered  as  a  distinct  era,  introduced  by  Edwards,  and 
extended  and  continued  by  his  contemporaries,  it  lias  one  great  merit 
and  one  great  ilefecL  The  merit  is,  that  it  displaced  an  era  of  dead 
formality,  and  brought  in  the  demand  ofa  truly  spiritual  and  supernat- 
ural  experience.  The  defect  is,  that  it  has  cast  a  type  of  religious  Indi- 
ridualisni.  intense  beyond  any  former  example.  It  makes  nothing  of 
the  tamily,  and  the  church,  and  the  organic  powers  God  has  constituleil 
UB  vehicles  of  grace.  It  lakes  every  man  ax  if  he  had  eicisted  alone, 
|>retumee  that  he  is  unreconciled  to  God  until  he  has  undergone  some 
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Budden  and  exploaivc  experience,  in  adult  ycare,  or  aHer  the  age  of 
reason ;  demands  tliat  experience,  and  only  when  it  is  reached,  allows 
theeabject  tobeanheirofiile.  Then,  on  the  other  Bide,  or  thai  ofthu 
Spirit  of  God,  the  very  acl  or  icJuxby  which  the  change  ia  wroughl,  is 
isolated  or  individualized,  bo  as  to  stand  in  no  connexion  with  any  other 
of  God's  means  or  causes— an  epiphany,  in  which  God  leaps  from  the 
stars,  or  some  place  above,  to  do  a  work  apart  Trom  all  system,  or  con- 
nection with  his  other  work*.  Religion  is  thus  a  kind  of  transcendental 
raalter.  which  belongs  on  the  outside  of  life,  and  has  no  part  in  the  laws 
by  which  life  is  organized — a  miraculous  epidemic,  a  6re  ball  shot  from 
the  moon,  something  holy  because  it  is  from  God,  but  so  extraordinary, 
sooulof  place,  that  it  cannot  ButTer  any  vital  connexion  with  the  ties  and 
causes  and  tbrms  and  habits,  which  constitute  the  frame  of  our  history. 
Hence  the  desultory,  hard,  violent  and  often  extravagant  or  erratic 
character  it  manifests.  Hence,  in  part,  the  dreary  years  of  decay  and 
darkness,  that  interspace  our  months  of  excitement  and  victory. 

1  know  not  whether  it  has  been  some  secret  sense  of  these  deficiences, 
struggling  in  the  mind  of  many  distlnguiahed  teachers  in  our  churches, 
since  the  days  of  Edwards,  which  has  put  them  on  the  endeavor  to  sup- 
ply a  remedy.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  of  our  most  respected  and  prom- 
inent divineB,Dr.  Hopkins,  Dr.  West  and  Dr.  Dwight,  among  the  num- 
ber, have  given  tlieir  testimony  for  Christian  nurture  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly coincident  with  the  doctrine,  by  which  I  have  frightened,  so  un- 
comfortably the  cautious  orthodoxy  of  some. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  a  pupil  of  Edwards,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
he  received  from  his  master  some  hints  suggested  by  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  was  thus  put  upon  supplying  a  view  ofbaptism  as  connected 
with  family  nurture,  which  he  had  very  naturally  omitted,  or  overlooked 
in  his  contest  against  Ibrmalism.  Dr.  Hopkins  occupies  no  less  than 
sixty  pagee  in  his  "System  of  Divinity,"  in  a  careful  discussion  of  "the 
nature  and  design  ofinfant  biipiism,"  in  which  be  lays  down  fur  his  main 
proposition,  in  italics,  the  following  :— 


And  he  means  by  this,  not  that  the  child  Jthall 
for  immediately  alter,  on  the  same  page  he  says, 


ring  It  up  tor  Chrtal,  u  belong- 


He  uses  also  oilier  forms  of  expression,  which  show  that  he  expected 
the  children  lo  groie  up  in  piety,  porpeiraling  the  same  dire  heresy  by 
whicli  I  have  oHended. 

"The  btnn  of  ihc  ehUdren  Is  lurncd  to  iheli  pirenln  when  tlwy  trc  diqnaat  la 
nt)«7  Ihrm  inlhtl/inl.  unil  (tdh  iifi  In  Ihc  cienlic  of  plcly  and  righteousneB."    p.  309. 


in  Uh  early  piMy  of  iji 


The  very  danEcroua  iireeumplbn  of  piely  in  the  child,  which  I  am 
supposed  to  have  auEhorized,  is  tiir  leee  cautiously  offered  by  him  when 


la  bnly  <u 


a  wbo  thai]  b«  niTBd. 


tbtf  8ie  lu  vuatAj  liDly,  or  M  fei 

How  far  his  theory  of  conversion  would  compel  htm  to  isolate  the  act 
ofGod  by  which  is  wrought  the  spirituol  renovation  ofa  sonl.  I  will  not 
Dodertaku  to  decide.  Enough  Uia  t  he  asaertB  anorganic  connectionof 
character  between  parents  and  diildren,  as  efFcclual  for  ^od  as  for 
evil,  nay  that  they  mayas  iriJy  and  in  the  same  sense  transmit  holiness 
asthey  tTBJUsmit  erialence.  Thus,  after  aswrting,  not  more  clearly  or 
decidedly  than  1  have  done,  the  impossibility  that  parents  should  spirit- 
ually renew  their  children,  considered  as  acting  by  themselves,  he  eays, 

-  Btn  tl  doa  nnl  rollaw  (him  Uiii,  llul  God  tiu  not  »  conKltul«I  ibe  caveDBnt  at 
Dunicalcd,  by  hlcn.  id  Ibc  cbildKn.  In  cacKHjiwnce  oC 
KBU,  m  Uiit.  In  ihii  Mine  and  by  virtue  of  aucb  a 
HnKiniuan.  Ibey  do  by  Uteii  lUlhful  enileBvora.  convty  uvirg  Heainga  U  Ibelr  cbU- 
dnn.  A  Ui'  nwy  Uiey  give  eilHenec  In  ttae[r  children.  Rod  prndueei  ilieir  niiaunce 
by  hit  own  Almighty  enaigy  ;  but,  by  Ilie  rnnttllulinn  b«  be*  edBblMbed,  UMy  ceeelvi 
Ukit  iitatenec  ftoip  iheir  psrepU.  oi  by  ilielr  dquu.  By  an  eaialjliabed  eoaBitiiUon, 
jBRIiIi Fonvey  mon] depmvliy  In  Ibeir  cbildrcn.  And  if  God  hu  been pleued  to  makes 
mtiaUlallm  and  appoinl  away,   In  bla  uivenanl  oT  gnce  wllb  itian.)iy  wUebploinpar- 

D  it  u  neUy  aiij  tfKIiwJIy  at  Ulty  mmmiuciU  ajiiUlKl  lo 
ire.  iMy  may  uinvcy  and  give  hoUnes  and  aalvntiun  lo  tlteir 


gmte,  that  hrtlnei 


B  appoimed  m 


Dflubilesslhavebecn  somewhat  more  explicit  in  what  I  have  said  of 
the  organic  relation  of  parents  and  children,  but  when  Dr.  Hopkins 
tarrieBoverfrom  the  parents  both  "depravity  and  grace,"  by  an  "  es- 
tablished ronstilution."  and  both  "  as  really  and  effectually  aa  exist- 
ence "  itself,  I  am  not  able  to  see  wherein  I  go  beyond  him ;  save  that 
in  showing  how  the  child  is  in  the  will,  at  firdt,  of  the  parents,  to  bo  act- 
ed inos  it  were  by  them  and  prepared  10  moral  character  by  causes  ptior 
to  hi«  own  will.  I  have  HUggesicd  the  definite  boundary  of  the  "estab- 
lished constitution"  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  likewise  how  it  is,  or  under 
what  philosophic  condiltoitB  that  they  are  "  to  communicate  holinees." 

I  might  go  on  also  to  show  how  Dr.  Hopkins  accounts  for  the  lallures 
of  Christian  parents  Fubstaiiiially  in  the  same  way  as  1  have  done;  re- 
bukes the  feJse  notions  prevalent  in  regard  to  Christian  training; 
ineisis  on  the  essential  absurdity  of  infant  baptism,  as  commonly  practi- 
ced ;  charges  the  current  unbelief  on  this  subject  to  the  apostasy  ol' 
the  church,  "  from  tlie  truth  once  delivered  lo  the  saints,''  to  a  self  ex- 
cueing  spirit,  and  the  known  repugnance  of  men  to  duties  and  doctrines 
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that  conflict  with  their  "corrupt  inclinations  i"  finally  that  a  belter  day 
ii  to  come,  when  the  Bible  will  recover  ita  meaning,  and  true  Chris- 
tianity, rising  to  a  new  pitch  of  Tailh  and  devotion,  will  practice  the 
duties  and  reap  the  delightful  reeultu  approprinte  to  the  buptlvm  of 
children,  as  an  ordinance  ofGod.  He  tnuchea,  in  fact,  almoEt  all  the 
points  made  in  my  "  DiacouTBes,"  and  really  I  am  not  able  to  detect  any 
difference  between  ui,  Bave  that  he  drawaliifl  argument  from  the  terms 
of  the  "covenant,"  aa  a  positive  institution,  while  I  arrive  at  precisely 
the  same  results  from  a  view  of  the  relation  itself,  between  parents 
and  churches  on  one  side,  and  children  on  the  other ;  that  relation  being 
considered  as  a  vehicle  of  God,  and  thus  a  power.  Dr.  Hopkins  lakes 
the  exterior  view  regarding  the  result  as  resting  in  a  poeitive  appoint- 
ment of  Giod.  1  have  produced  the  interior  view,  that  of  inherent  con- 
nexion and  causation.  But  every  tlieologiiui  who  has  got  beyond  his 
al|)habet,  will  see,  at  a  glance,  that  both  views  are  only  dilicrent  ftrms 
of  one  and  the  same  truth,  having  each  its  own  peculiar  uses  and  ad- 
vantages. Indeedl  will  suggest  to  your  comniiliee  that  you  compound 
your  difficulty  with  the  panic  mongers,  by  publisliing,  in  the  same  vol- 
ume with  the  "  Discourses."  this  whole  treatise  of  Dr.  Hopkins ;  so  that 
when  they  are  frightened  by  the  heresies  of  one,  they  may  turn  over 
and  fortify  their  orthodoxy  by  the  other. 

Dr.  Witherspron,  a  contemporary  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  held  opinions  on 
this  subjectthat  were  in  a  high  degree  coincident,  though  presenied  in 
a  more  popular  and  less  doctrinal  shape.    He  says, 

p'Hiy.  •Dme  of  whom  bave  gu|>pi»iul  tbal  Ibey  [cidldnn]  ue  cai«tUe  i 

prsHlaiii  or  Aeure  ind  Bveninn  and  even  of  motaL  lemixsi,  pullcululj  oi 

tn  the  (lijl  yeu  of  Uiolr  ilvei.        •        •        •        Wtaco  U»  goipel  Co 

Ibil  biTB  loot  •inen  in  dukneD.  Iberc  pay  be  numerDiu  conreni  of  nil  agn 

ivpfl]  has  king  been  pnacbcd.  in  pJenly  and  purily,  and  ordinance*  regutariy  admlnUtflred. 

ftwbut  Ibove  wtio  are  called  In  early  life  are  called  al  bM-    A  very  Judicioiu  andpiDDa 

vrtter,  Rlctuud  Sajter,  is  of  oplKion  tlul  In  a  regular  itale  of  Uk  cburoh.  and  a  lolara- 

blB  meaiUre  vf  fhilhfulhcas  and  purity  m  ia  olDcen,  l^mily  InMiuction  and  government 

tielolbe  language  of  Scripture ;  Ibr  Hrcarc  laid  llHI  God  haUi"HtlnUie  cbutcb  apoMea, 
piopbeta.  cvonieliiu,  paatonand  leacben,  (not  for  cnnvening  linnera,  but)  for  Cbe  perltev 
Ing  of  Ibe  Minto.  (br  Ibc  work  uf  IM  uiIniMiy,  Oti  lln  odifying  of  llic  body  of  Cliriil." 
l.Il.r.39S.Xn. 


We  descend  now  to  Dr.  Stephen  West,  of  Stockbridge,  who  wrote 
a  generation,  or  half  generation,  later  than  Dr.  Hopkins.  Many  por- 
■ons,  yet  living,  remember  the  controversy  carried  on  between  him  and 
Rev.  Cyprian  Strong,  of  Chatham,  in  reference  Id  this  subject :  a  con- 
troversy manaaed,  on  the  [lart  of  Dr.  West,  with  a  degree  of  ability 
worthy  of  his  high  reputation  as  a  man  of  talent.  He  handles  his  argu- 
ment, from  the  covenant,  in  a  diflerent  manner  from  Dr.  Hopkins,  hut 
comes  to  the  same  result.  He  says,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Strong,  a  pam- 
phlet that  will  be  found  in  the  collection  of  the  Comiecticut  Historical 
Society,  ihat— 


of  Ibe  MEvrlng  vai  nupcnikd,  liy 
II  vrould  IHE  ba  jnnrc  I7ian  onali^iit 
of  fnce.  fbr  parenlB  10  bo 


r.  It  is  unnecessary  lo  burden  my  pampliletwiUi  extended  (luolations.  Ho 
answers  the  objection,  which  my  lilUe  book  has  provoked,  that  "chil- 
drCD  will  not  consider  tlieir  salvation  depending  on  their  personal  exer- 
cises,"— JwcIIb  on  "  the  susceptibility  of  children  to  impreHaioDB,"  while 
under  "the  control"  of  their  parents,  and  before  their  own  will  is  devel- 
oped,—Buds,  in  his  doctrine,  "a  broad  basis  for  infant  baptism,"  which 
oa  any  other  theory  is  absurd  and  insignificant  and  tlicrefore  certain  to 
fall  into  practical  disuse, — shows  liow  it  will  aiimulate  every  parent  to 
duty,  and  encourage  him  in  it,— what  a  '"  spring"  is  one  day  to  be  given 
to  the  cause  of  God  and  spiritual  religion,  by  means  of  it, — regrets  the 
"  unpopular  part"  he  has  been  obliged  to  tnko, — and  finally,  if  my  cen- 
sors will  sutler  it,  accounts  for  the  reluctance  of  men  to  admit  hia  doc- 
trine, on  the  ground  that  "  a  sense  of  obligation  site  uneasy  on  the  hu- 
man mind, — that  there  is  a  "  latent  desire  in  parents  to  exculpate  them- 
selves," and  ''a  natural  opposition  in  tlie  human  heart  to  a  doctrine 
which"  lakes  away  so  completely  "  the  excuses"  of  neglect  and  un- 
belief 

One  pBseage  only  1  cannot  withhold,  and  I  commend  it  lo  the  special 
attention  of  some,  that  they  may  look,  for  once,  on  the  bearing  of  a 
true  Christian  scholar ;  that  they  may  see  how  the  fathers  of  11  maidier 
lime  dared  to  hope  fbr  some  progress  in  Christian  truth,  and  judge 
whetlicr  1  am  most  in  fault,  who  have  endeavored,  as  I  could,  to  fullUI 
the  hope  of  this  revered  teacher,  and  discharge  the  legacy  he  has  lel\ 
m,  or  they  who.  having  lost  both  the  doctrine  he  held  and  the  spirit  of 
courage  in  which  he  held  it,  turn  pule  at  the  possibility  that  something 
variant  or  new  may  come.  Regretting  that  the  subject  diBCUBsed  hod 
before  bei-n  so  "  sparingly  handled  and  superficially  treated,"  he  adds — 


"Thnugh.  Ihraiifh  Iho  n«iural  bllndnpM  of  Ih"  hunum  I 


'  oin-mJ  lu  pubUc  V 


Nobly  said !  and  jMissibly  the  hope  expressed,  if  we  can  suffer  it,  will 
somehow  be  fulfilled.  I  am  permitted  to  add  that  my  venerable  friend. 
Dr.  Robbins,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  West,  distinctly  remembers  that 
a  circle  of  ministers  was  gathered  10  hear  his  pamphlet  read  before  pub- 
lication ;  and  most  of  them,  bo  informs  me,  coincided  with  it,  but  Dr. 
Edwards  (the  younger)  was  opposed ;  and  il  was  remarked  that  when 
the  part  was  read  which  showed  the  inherent  connexion  between  the 
doctrine  vindicated  and  inlant  bapiism,  and  the  insignificance  of  the  rite 


■ 


n  any  other  ground,  Dr.  Edwards  observed  an  ominous  and  profound 
silence,  making  do  reply.  Dr.  Sirong,  aleo,  ol'Harlford,  he  remembers 
to  have  aaiil,  while  this  controversy  wns  in  progreM,  "Dr.  Wee!  ie 
right,  lij8  docirine  nill  ultimately  prcvuil ;  but  in  the  present  itate  of 
the  church  it  can  hardly  became  a  practical  principle." 

Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  two  sermons  on  "  religioue  education,"  letting  go 
for  the  present,  the  covenant  as  a  positive  iustiiution,  jasses  directly 
to  the  import  and  inherent  power  of  the  parental  relation  itself,  as  con- 
stituted by  God  J  and  inking  the  Eame  stand-point  that  I  have  taken, 
advanccsa  train  of  sentiments  nearly  identical  with  the  Bentiments  held 
in  my  "  DiscourseH."    Speaking  of  the  peculiar  ductility  of  cliildliood 

"The  coiuclenco  it,  U  Uila  period,  ucceallngly  Under  and  ■uiceptililD,  rmdlly  nlanped 
by  Uie  BppKbeiulDD  of  fuflt.  ind  pnpued  la  coniend  or  fly.  al  the  ippiHch  of  ■ 
knoH-n  Leoiptalidn.  AD  Ibe  alTecIiana  oln  are  csiily  tnoved,  and  fiund  to  tetaln  pei- 
mancnlly  and  oflcn  Indelibly  whnlvTvr  ImpreMlojd  arp  m4de.  The  hcan  ii  aaft,  ^ntle, 
uid  HflUy  won.  lAon^  allBcticd  by  klndnna.  peculiarly  In  (ho  poranla  Uwnwelro.     To 

wt  i>id  tad  Uoif.  iu  tfpnitum  it  Kit*  ifuai  nut  aaUd  Bud  rai4trt4  ;itnuMiiI' 
DxigU-l    TklrlKffl.  Tal.    r.  p.  131. 

He  insists  also  on  the  necessity  of  suiting  the  matter  of  religious  in- 
struction to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  child,  not  only  excluding,  as  I 
ventured  to  do,  philosophic  and  tlicologic  forms  of  docirine,  but  even 
declaring  that  ''such  parts  only  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  taught  at 
any  lime,  aa  may  be  made  distinctly  intelligible."  He  deprecates  also 
the  exceedingly  baleful  elTect  of  such  Icucliingg  and  modes  of  treatment 
as  make  tlie  subject  of  religion  "  odious,"  or  present  it  "  in  a  gloomy  or 
discou  raging  light." 

Iren  are  kept  ai  a  duiance  from  retigfon,  by  a  rsg- 


Thai  which  la  uughi.  ibe  chad  will  nelUief  love,  rpipcci.  nor  remember,  and  ih«  teach- 
There  are  manifestly  some  very  "dangerous  tendencies"  in  Benti- 
ments like  these.  And  when  he  comes  to  propound  his  doctrine  of  re- 
mits, showing  how  it  la  given  to  every  Christian  parent  to  form  his 
children  almost  without  fail  to  God,  the  laxity  of  his  opinions  becomes 
decidedly  alarming.  Under  the  text— Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it— he  first  dis- 
sents from  the  inference  taken  by  some,  that  "  in  every  butance  a  child, 
thus  educated,  will  persevere  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  maintaining, 
instead,  the  opinion — 


Varying  his  language,  he  gays  again,  yet  more  definitely— 

"IT  w*  InJn   Dp  (hildreD    in  Uio  Hiy  Lticy  riwuM  go,  Ibey  mill  a\!M 
"■■•».  tiDow  na  to  tmrcn  inil  be  out  MmimnloM  fDrww."    p,  MJ. 

To  BubBttuitiate  this  opinion,  he  goes  into  a  car 
the  objection,  derived  from  the  appBri'nt  failureH  of  good  men  in  train- 
ing their  children,  partly  denying  the  aiipposed  facie,  partly  explaining 
them  away,  and,  for  the  rest,  resolving  tliem  into  the  neglects  and 
wrongs  of  the  parents  themselves. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  particular  subject  has  been  fully  and  for- 
mally discussed,  by  any  writer  ofrepute,  sbce  the  days  of  Dr.  Dwight. 
But  ii  would  be  easy  to  cite,  from  a  hundred  aourceB,  single  paragraphs 
that  carry  the  same  opinion,  and  would,  if  rorraallj  develoiied,  expand 
[hemselves  into  a  view  systemaiically  correspondent.  Thus,  my  pre- 
decessor, the  lamented  WilRox,  in  a  beautiful  sermon  on  the  "  Influ- 
ence of  Edufaiion,"  says— 

"Mujt  exily  liMcuciiiin  and  habil  fo  tor  DoUiiiig  In  Clulsllsnliy  1  TtnUEh  nut]  an 
iKiret  nmde  CbnriUam,  lii  b(«rt  merely,  by  m  eoune  of  euly  iialnicllon  aod  itiaclpUiie, 
indeprndfiiily  of  ilic  ■pecial  iDllamca  of  iba  Holy  Bplrii.  ats  Uiey  Boi  fte«|ueolly  Diada 
■o,  by  a  couns  in  conncilnD  wilb  neb  iDlluenml  And  vrould  Uwy  Dol  unifonnly  lie, 
if  (Ite  Uutructinn  and  dlKipUne,  In  quenlnn,  wees  not  more  or  leu  n^leclcd  1  la  Ihere 
tW  IjDntaa  aod  Annneam  tnough  En  the  piomlM  of  God  to  Aimlab  ground  (br  tuch  an  opia' 
loal  Cta  any  thing  be  plainer  ItHin  the  iingunge,  Tnlo  up  a  chlU  in  [he  way  ha 
duulil  go,  and  when  be  ia  old  be  wDI  dm  dppan  rrom  ill'  Ha*  wil  God  pmntied  to 
Moa  tbe  nunu  of  gate,  when  they  an  ftilbnilly  uaed  1    Eat  bs  noI,  by  a  punlculai 

tbry  not  plead  U>al  coTenanl,  and.  when  Ibey  aie  unnieceianil  in  their  pita,  la  It  Dot 


In  the  theology  of  Knapp,  a  text  book  translated  by  Dr.  Woods,  Jr., 
and  in  general  repute  among  us  for  candor  and  orthodoxy,  the  author 
discusses  very  cautiously  the  "  uses  aiul  effects  of  intiuit  baptism,"  and 
cornea  to  the  following,  as  one  of  his  conclusions: 

~In  tiM  (eneiai  poaiUon  ibai  Jual  u  /ar  u  ihey  (hapliied  cbUdreb]  bare  nibjeeliTs 
upecl^  lu!  aa  M»a  ai  they  bava  thla.  God  will  work  in  (bem  that  which  li  good  fbr  tbeic 
aMIiOD,  Iben  a  nol  only  nolblng  unieamnablo.  but  It  la  aiUgeUwr  mlioni)  and  Sctiplu- 
nL  It  is  alH  ci-nain  Uiat  we  cmnol  nrely  lell  bow  loon,  or  In  wlial  way.  and  by  wbal 
uaon.  Ihii  aublecllvo  capacity  may  be  abown  and  devekiiwl."     r<if,  //.  p.  sae. 

Dr.  Woods,  of  Andover,  is  characteristically  cautious  on  this  subject, 
but  when  be  sayn  that  tbe  "  religious  character"  of  men  Is  "  commonly 
derived"  Irom  their  parents,  it  is  dilficult  to  see  wherein  he  difiera  from 
what  i  have  asserted  concerning  ihe  organic  power  of  the  parental 
olBce,  save  that  he  has  employed  language  less  precise  and  determi- 
nate. Religious  charofter  has  Two  forms,  bad  and  good,  that  of  sin 
and  that  of  faith.  Ami  if  this  is  "commonly  derived  from  parents,-'  not 
from  the  world  without,  or  the  church  withoul,  (save  as  llie  church 
acts  through  the  lomily,)  what  is  tliie  but  the  very  heresy  I  have  as- 


serted  ?  otily  it  te  advanced  id  a  way  eo  loose  and  geacroJ  Ibat  few  will 
notice  the  real  import  of  the  language.    He  eays — 

"  From  IhF  beginning  of  Itao  wnild.  Ihe  clunictci  and  condilian  of  children  luYC  gene- 
rany  reniJieci  fmm  Uie  mnduci  of  pareniK  The  ptcullsi  eluracter  of  o  itibe  or  natinn 
hu  eDDiimnly  been  derived  from  tbe  chancier  of  lu  hlber  or  hesd,  Thii  eilcndi  lo 
Ilie  rtlifim  u  well  u  Ibe  loclal  and  Kcular  chancier.  Tbo  biflorr  of  IlK  Chliitian 
church  ilwvi  that  aAer  it  baa  been  oitca  cii1abUabe>d  In  anf  idace.  It  bai  depended  fbr  ju 
CODUnuancc  and  lucnoH,  chiefly  upon  the  iuccaaa  of  jsrenu  Ui  promirtlag  iht  plelj  of 
ihcir  children,    htfml  Bapliim.  p.  30, 

Once  more,  and  the  laleet  of  all,  Dr.  White,  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  New  York,  delivered,  Ibbb  thtui 
a  year  Bince,  bi'fore  the  aynod  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and 
at  their  requeet.  a  discourse  on  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  in  which 
he  takes  the  same  ground  precisely  with  Drs.  Hopkins  and  West:  viz. 
that  when  the  covenant  engnges  "I  wiil  be  a  God  to  thee  and  thyeeed 
after  Ihee,"  the  promise  is  equally  spiritual  in  both  iJie  metnberB.  "To 
be  the  Ood  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  sig-nilieB  aB  much  as  lo  be  the  God 
of  Abraham.  The  promise  is  spiritual,  and  its  blessings  eternaL" 
Then  carrying  out  hia  doctriae  to  its  legitimate  results,  he  says — 

"  II  ii  Uie  duly  of  ChiMisn  parenU  u  lisin  up  iheir  children  ntrictly  in  Ibe  wnya  of 

and  lo  CBuae  them  lo  conlbnn  Ibeii  Uvea  vi  all  rJu  rt^iiirtmnli  of  On  Oofji^.  Do  uy 
lay  ibli  ii  loo  hard  « lequlrenionl — tbcy  cannot  do  it  t  We  can  only  aniwu  ibem  lian  by 
nybig,  it  ii  their  duly.  God  Hill  nrlcUy  mgulie  11  of  Ibem.  and  irill  admit  of  no  ■pokia' 
loJiuiUy  or  citcnuate  their  Ihlluia."     AlUinif  PrsocAir,  esl,  JtX  /.  E«3,«iUas3- 

Here  now.  leat  I  shoiild  overburden  your  patience,  I  auspend  the 
citation  of  witncBses.  And  does  any  one  ask  for  what  purpose  I  have 
accumulated  such  a  roll  of  authorities  1  Is  it  that  I  propose  to  limit 
myselfby  their  opinions,  or  shelter  mysell  under  their  names?  Neither. 
I  submit  to  no  human  hmitalion,  I  ask  no  human  shelter.  Is  it  that  I 
propose  to  silence  my  censors  by  these  authorities?  No;  for  they  are 
as  much  al  liberty  as  t  am  to  dissent  from  the  doctrines  aud  opinions 
cited.  What  then?  It  is  done,  I  answer,  that  1  may  bring  my  critics 
into  a  liiir  dilemma,  and  require  it  of  them — either  to  confess  their  igno- 
rance, and  such  a  meaeure  of  it  as  amounts  to  a  theologic  disqualiQca- 
tion,  or  else  to  stand  convicted  of  knowing-ly  raising  a  panic  against  the 
best  and  most  respected  names,  not  in  our  own  churches  only,  but  in 
the  world.  Possibly  these  distinguished  men  were  all  in  a  mistake,  and 
possibly  I  am  in  the  same,  That  was  a  fair  subject  of  discussion.  But 
these  censors  of  orthodoxy  have  done  more,  they  have  raised  on  out- 
cry, they  have  stirred  up  a  fright,  and  driven  you  lo  the  very  extreme 
measure  of  silencing  a  book -in  which  it  turns  out  that  they  have  been 
stirring  up  their  heroism  against  Baxter  and  the  first  fathers  of  New 
England,  against  Hopkins,  West,  Dwight,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ancient  church  itself,  as  understood  by  the 
most  competent  critk^l  For  there  is  scarcely  a  jioint  in  my  tract 
which  these  high  authoritieB  are  not  seen  to  have  asseited,  or  an  (Ajec- 


lion  by  ihemselvep,  which  Ihey  are  not  seen  to  have  refuted, 
maile  clear,  aiso,  to  yourselves  as  a  coramitlee,  and  I  ehould  think  to 
the  public  befide,  that  you  did  not  err  when  you  cnme  to  the  deliberate 
ronclusion  that  there  vmr  no  such  breach  on  received  opuiions,  in  my 
tract,  as  ought  to  disturb  the  peace  ol'  the  churches.  'WliaC  rieht  had 
you  to  judge  that  you  should  set  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  by  pub- 
Ijahing  sentiments  accepted  in  the  first  o^e,  and  maintained  by  the  best 
men  in  the  church?  And  now  what  opinion  will  you  have,  what  opin- 
ion will  all  sensible  men  have,  two  years  hence,  of  this  dismal  scene  of 
Tatuily,  which  in  the  year  ol'  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  has  so  infected  the  nerves  of  orthodox  MassHchuBeita  as 
even  to  stop  the  press  oftheir  Sabbath  School  Society. 

So  much  for  the  past,  1  will  now  endeavor  to  show  you  more  briefly 
tlie  relations  of  my  view  of  Christian  nurture  to  present  opinion.  I  ex- 
pressed conlidence,  in  the  "Advertisement,"  that  the  view  presented 
is  "  inconsistent  with  no  scheme  of  doctrine  generally  held  or  accepted." 
I  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  I  believed  every  and  all  such  Bchemea 
myself,  or  that  I  had  not  written  according  to  the  scheme  I  do  believe. 
I  only  meant  that  what  may  seem  lo  be  peculiar,  in  the  view  given, — 
that  the  child  is  to  he  trained  not  for  conversion  at  some  advanced  age, 
but  OS  expected  to  "groin  up  a  CAnXf an, "—that  God  offers  a  grace 
to  make  it  possible,  and  justifies  a  presumption  that  the  result  may  ac- 
tually be  realized ;  this,  I  meant  to  say,  is  a  view  not  inconsistent  with 
any  scheme  1  know,  whether  of  depravity,  regeneration,  spiritual  inllu- 
ence,  or  election.  No  matter  whether  depravity  is  inborn  damnable 
sin,  or  whether  as  guilty  the  guilt  is  only  the  demerit  of  our  own  exer- 
cises ;  no  matter  whether  we  begin  to  sin  before  birth,  with  the  first 
breath,  or  only  afler  years  have  passed  away ;  no  matter  whether  our 
sincomeby  imputation,  or  blood,  or  social  contagion;  take  what  scheme 
you  will,  of  this  or  any  of  the  other  doctrines  named,  and  my  view  of 
Christian  nurture,  as  above  staled,  may  be  easily  set  in  coimexion  with 
it,  and  adapted  into  it  as  a  component  member.  This  I  meant  to  say, 
and  this  I  DOW  repeat.  Doubtless  it  will  fit  more  awkwardly  in  some 
than  in  others,  and  make  a  clumsier  figure;  for  probnbly  some  of  the 
ei^iemes  are  clumsier  than  others,  and  more  difficult  to  marry  with 
wliat  is  reasonable  and  scriptural.  Still  there  is  not  any  scheme  or 
adio(d  of  doctrine  current  among  us.  unless  it  be  a  real  and  practical 
antinomianiam,  which  will  not  suffer,  without  any  subetantin!  infringe- 
nient.  the  view  of  Christian  nurture  which  I  have  advanced.  This  1 
affirm,  not  without  having  made  the  experiment,  but  it  would  require 
too  much  space  to  verily  the  assertion  universally.  I  will  only  show 
how  it  holds  in  a  single  example.  Take  the  doctrine  (which  I  frankly 
say  1  do  not  hold)  that  regeneration  is  accomplished  by  an  instant  and 
physical  act  of  God,  to  which  act  truth  and  all  endeavors  in  the  subject 
liAve  no  other  relation,  as  means  to  ends,  than  the  ram's  horns  had  to 
the  fall  of  Jericho.  Yet  that  instant,  isolated  act  of  Omnipotence  may 
fall  on  the  heart  of  infancy,  as  well  as  of  adidt  years,  and  Gud  may 
give  us  reason  to  expect  it.    Nay,  it  is  Ifiis  very  scheme,  which  pro- 
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fJiat  God  HomeiiniOB  regpneraies  men  ivhen  they  are  asleep ! 
Wherein  ie  it  incredible,  ihereforc.  that  God  should  regenerale  in- 
fancy before  ii  in  awake  7  Thie  loo  was  the  very  Echerne  of  regene- 
held  by  Dr.  Hopkine.  who  also  maintained,  ae  wc  have  seen,  ihal 
parents  may  aa  "  really  and  cll'eciually  truneniit  holinegs  aa  cxisteDue 
to  their  children."  And  who  of  these  defenders  of  the  faith  will  rise  up 
to  show  thai  Dr.  Hopkins  wae  a  man  who  did  not  know  the  logical  con- 
nexions of  his  own  opinione, 

But  1  did  not  draw  up  ihia  scheme  of  nurture  to  meet  the  uses  or 
gratity  the  opiniaoH  of  any  sect.  It  is  a  Rrat  maxim  with  me,  as  1 
think  it  should  be  in  this  age  ofevery  one  who  pretends  to  think  at  all, 
to  reach  itj\er  the  ihost  comprehensive  form  of  truth  poEsible ;  to  see 
how  far  1  may  dissolve  into  unity,  in  the  views  I  present,  the  conflicting 
opinions  by  which  men  are  divided,  giving  them  back  all  whii^h  ibey  are 
ailer,  in  a  form  which  they  can  accept  together.  And  the  fortune  of 
my  little  book  is,  in  this  view,  remarkable,  though  not  a  surprise  to  my- 
self. This  will  appear  as  I  glance  at  the  relations  of  my  doctrine  to  the 
religious  posture  of  some  of  the  |)rincjpal  denominations  of  Chrisiiane. 
1  begin  with — 

The  Baptists.  I  did  not  suppose  that  wimt  I  had  advanced  would 
be  acceptable,  at  first,  to  them,  and  they  have  spoken  of  ray  tract  as 
only  they  could,  retaining  their  position;  save  that  tlicy  have  been  a 
little  more  violent  and  contemptuous,  in  one  or  two  instances,  than  was 
Del^eBaary.  At  the  same  time  I  liave  heard  of  more  than  one  miniater 
of  that  denomination  candidly  allowing  that  my  doctrine  of  organic 
character  as  opposed  to  the  rigid  indivlduaiiem  of  Ibc  times,  was  u  view 
of  the  subject  which  had  greatly  nil'ecied  his  mind.  'I'here  certainly  is 
tittle  reason  to  wonder  that  tlie  Boplisls  should  reject  infant  baptism, 
when  we  hold  it  ourijelves  only  as  a  dead  tradition,  separated  from  any 
rational  meaning  or  use.  And  if  we  starid  upon  the  fooling  of  absolute 
Individ ualism,  it  follows  irresistibly,  as  any  child  may  see,  that  they  are 
right  in  reiiuiring  evidence  of  actual  laitli  previous  to  baptism.  1  hove 
shown  them  how  they  may  accommoJoie  oil  their  rational  scruples  and 
yet  accept  this  rite.  And  perhaps  it  may  not  be  indelicate  to  allude  to 
my  own  mental  experience.  At  the  lime  of  my  settlement  in  the  minis- 
try, the  council  came  near  rejecting  me  because  1  could  say  nothing 
more  positive  concerning  infant  baptism.  AHer  two  or  three  years  of 
reflcctioD,  I  came  upon  the  discovery  that  all  my  views  of  Chrisiion 
nurture  were  radically  defective  and  even  fiilae.  And  now  what  before 
van  dark  or  even  absurd,  immediately  beciunc  luminous  and  digni- 
fied—a rite  the  must  beautifUl  and  appropriate  of  all  the  ordinances  of 
God.  And  when  our  Baptist  brethren  can  lake  up  this  view  of  Uhris- 
tiatt  nurture,  I  think  they  will  discover  chat,  while  we  have  been  in  as 
great  error  as  tliey— perhaps  even  greater  because  of  our  inconeistetk- 
cy— God  lias  yet  saved  us  a  rite,  wliich  may  be  as  true  a  comfort  and 
as  rich  a  blessing  to  themselves  as  to  us. 

Cong  BEG  ATioNiurra.  Inasmuch  a*  the  relation  of  my  view  of  Chris- 
tian nurture  to  Uiese  ie  the  matter  now  in  question,  I  only  notice  here 


the  Eut  that  a  Congregational  paper  in  Maine,  and  another  i: 
inont,  both  journals  in  the  highest  repute  for  character,  have  noticed 
lay  tract  with  Tavor.  This  loo  they  have  done  eince 
the  public  has  been  distinetly  called  to  il«  errors,  by  the  attacks  made 
upon  it.  And  they  are  moved  to  tliis,  if  1  may  judge,  by  their  regard, 
not  for  novelty,  but  for  an  older  anliijuity ;  for  the  practical  aim  of  the 
"  DiBcouraes"  is  really  in  much  closer  eympathy  with  the  Christian 
melhodB  of  high  Calvlniam,  in  daysgxine  bye,  than  it  is  with  tlie  de- 
Bultory  ajid  dry  individualiBQ)  of  our  new  light  orthodoxy. 

E  PISCO  PA  UANB.  How  the  view  ofChriatian  nurture  wliich  I  have 
presented  diifers  from  the  doctrine  of  baptiatnal  regeneration,  as  held 
in  the  Episcopal  church,  is  sufficiently  explained  on  pages  50  and  51  of 
the  "  Diacouraea."  Probably  it  i^  not  difficult  to  use  the  language  of 
the  prayer  book,  as  meaning  only  what  I  have  asserted  to  be  the  true 
idea  ofbapiism  as  connected  t^ith  regenemtioa  And  many,  I  presume, 
do  use  it  only  in  this  or  in  a  similar  meaning ;  regarding  the  rite  as  sig- 
nifying a  presumptive  regeneration  and  nothing  more.  Whether  this 
can  be  done  eo  as  to  justify  the  historic  meaning  of  the  language  is 
more  doubtful ;  for  it  is  a  fact  known  to  all  that  the  rite  of  baptisp  had 
berai  regarded  in  former  ages  as  having  a  peculiar  eacramental  or 
magical  power,  and  was  understood  to  convey  a  grace  immediately  to 
the  subject,  washing  away  his  sina  and  sotting  him  in  a  regenerate 
state  ;  and  the  language  of  the  prayer  book  I  suppose  represcnta  this 
opinion.  Still  it  is  an  undoubted  truth,  in  our  view  of  the  subject,  that 
baptism,  being  a  rite  of  God,  as  the  church  ia  a  school  or  temple  of  God 
and  all  together  a  form  or  body  for  the  inhabitation  of  the  Spirit,  the 
rite  must,  in  some  sense  and  degree,  be  a  velucle  of  grace ;  juet  as  all 
other  forms  ore  vehicle?.  And  since  it  wasoriginally  set  in  the  church, 
a»  a  type  of  regeneration,  it  is  bo  to  be  held  and  applied.  Soon  al\er 
my  tract  was  pubh'ahed,  it  was  carelully  and  very  candidly  noticed  in 
the  Episcopal  paper  of  this  city,  and  with,  at  least,  qualified  lav  or.  The 
writer  was  particularly  gratified  by  the  recognition  made  of  anorganic 
power  and  the  opposition  avowed  to  that  extreme  individualism  M 
prevalent  in  our  notions  of  piety.  He  considered  this  an  indirect  com- 
pliment to  the  style  of  opinion  held  in  his  own  church,  and  was  a  little 
disposed  to  complain  that  while  1  had  drawn  facts  to  illustrate  my  doc- 
Trine  from  many  other  and  distant  Hturccs,  1  had  made  no  reference  to 
the  Episcopal  church  always  close  at  hand.  To  excuse  any  such  ap- 
peortince  of  prejudice,  1  ought  perhaps  to  say  that  I  had  not  been  able, 
by  observation,  to  convince  myself  that  the  children  educated  in  the 
Episcopal  churches  turn  out  better,  as  regards  moral  and  Christian 
character,  than  our  own.  Indeed  1  had  this  fact,  real  or  supposed,  before 
me  to  resist  my  theory.  And  1  accounted  for  the  fact,  by  observing 
that,  while  Episcopacy  is  right  in  avoiding  our  extreme  individualism, 
it  does  BO  by  absorbing  the  family  in  a  bountllcss,  unsparing  churchism. 
Now  it  is  the  family  pre-eminently  that  Gk>d  has  prepared  to  be  the 
church  of  childhood.  Here  is  located  the  true  organic  power,  that 
wluch  under  God,  is  to  fashion  the  child  to  x  ChrlatiaD  life.    He  must 


grow  up  as  an  olive  jtlant  al  the  talile,  and  drink  in,  through  the  spirit 
oTthe  house,  the  spirit  of  piety.  It  is  not  enough  therefore  to  avoid 
individualism,  imlesa  we  accept  instead  the  organic  iionrer  which  GoJ 
has  set  in  moBtintimate  and  proper  connexion  with  childhood. 

German  Reforhep.  We  have  here  anotlicr  pliaae  of  religious  opin^ 
ion  and  ol'Chrigtian  org^ization.  To  look  at  ourselves,  from  this  yet 
more  foreign  point  of  view,  will  instruct  us,  but  this  I  ehaH  do  more  at 
large,  in  aaottier  connexion.  I  only  acknowledge  here  an  able  review 
of  my  "Discourses"  continued  through  four  numbers  of  a  weekly  jour- 
nal, in  which  my  distinction  between  organic  character  and  individual- 
ism is  caniestly  approved.  The  real  import  and  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction are  seized  upon,  and  it  is  treated,  not  as  a  conceit  or  trick  of 
language,  but  as  a  great  and  earnest  truth,  which  foretokens,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  a  final  remedy  of  that  which  is  the  great  defect  of 
Puritanism — in  which  however  the  author  is  jiartially  at  fault,  for  it  is 
not  so  nmch  the  defect  ofPuritanism.asor  the  new  light  form  of  it,  in- 
troduced only  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Umtarianism.  Since  my  tract  was  published,  itihas  been  signiRed 
to  me  privately  that  I  have  done  the  Unilariiuis  injustic«  in  the  para- 
graph (p.  SI,  'S,)  where  allusion  is  made  to  tliem.  I  have  been  assured 
that  they  do  not  consider  it  to  be  the  work  of  Christian  education  "  to 
edncateor  educe  the  goodthatisin  us."  Itwasnot  my  design  to  mis- 
represent them,  but  it  is  difficult  in  so  great  diversity  ol'  sentiment,  to 
B£l^ertaia  with  any  precision  what  may  properly  be  attributed  to  tlicm. 
That  there  is  a  susceptibility  to  good,  in  every  mind,  fallen  though  it 
be,  is  to  me  beyond  a  reasonable  quesiion.  The  soul  has  that  within 
it,  which  may  be  appealed  lo  by  what  is  right  and  holy.  It  can  feel  the 
beauty  of  truth,  only  not  as  when  practically  embraced.  God  is  to  it 
alovely  being,  lovely  in  all  the  points  of  his  character  and  government, 
only  not  loved.  The  mind  also  has  ideals  revealed  in  itself  that  arc 
even  celestial  and  it  is  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  of  its  depravity  that, 
when  it  ivould  struggle  up  towards  its  own  ideals,  it  cannot  reach  them ; 
cannot,  as  apart  from  God,  even  lift  itself  towards  them.  Now  this 
capacity  or  susceptibibty  to  good,  I  have  eup|K>sed  the  Unitarians  to 
consider  as  good  in  itself,  that  is  morally  good,  tteeerving  or  meritorious. 
That  I  have  often  seen  language  of  this  kind  1  am  certain.  I  dissent 
fromit,  as  I  would  from  the  inference  tlial  one  is  a  friend  of  truth,  be- 
cause he  has  a  perceptive  power  for  the  truth.  There  is  not  and  really 
can  be  no  proper  goodness  in  a  soul,  till  it  practically  embraces,  as  its 
final  end  and  law,  and  thus  becomes  united  to  the  right,  or  what  is  the 
same  to  Godand  theprinciplesof  God.  Previously  to  this  thp  power 
we  have  to  feel  the  right  and  be  attracted  by  the  good  are  only  the 
more  conclusive  proofs  of  depravity,  inasmuch  as  we  are  found  to  reject 
what  we  practically  approve,  and  to  mortify  the  noblest  wants  oi'our 
being.  And  ihe  moment  we  withdraw  our  mini),  in  such  a  case,  from 
the  simple  attitude  of  contemplalion,  to  reflect  upon  our  own  guilty  un- 
likcness  to  God,  or  remind  ourselves  oflaws  and  constraints  wiiich  we 
still  design  to  violate,  then  also  will  be  discovered  the  possibility  of 
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hfiliog  what  we  feel  lo  be  lovelj,  and,  in  fact,  Ihat  no  emnify  ie  ao 
truly  bitlcr,ae  thai  which  wrong  feele  towards  tho  desecraledgxiodnesB 
ol  jla  objecl.  I  obsiirve  that  a  certain  Hchool  at  least,  of  UnitariaiiE, 
have  somenhat  warml}'  espoused  my  little  book  since  it«  publication 
waa  suspended,  and  this,  I  perceive,  is  to  many  a  note  of  appalling  im- 
port against  me ;  for  nothing  surely  can  be  less  than  a  pestilent  error 
which  any  Unitarian  will  approve !  Indeed  there  are  Bome  such, 
whether  in  your  committee  or  not  I  cannot  say,  who  would  probably 
renounce  their  own  Ituih  at  once,  if  they  saw  a.  Unitarian  even  so  much 
as  meditating  tui  assent  to  it.  If  you  suffer  at  all  this  kind  of  infirmity, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  employ  a  Unitarian  committee,  who  may  pass 
upon  the  maimscripts  you  have  before  you,  and  then  what  they  approve 
you  will  certainly  know  thatyououghtto  reject !  Meantime  I  can  only 
aay,  for  myseU;  that  it  pves  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  find  myself  ap- 
proved by  the  Unitarians,  and  I  hope  they  may  be  able  to  approve,  in 
like  manner,  every  sentiment  I  may  herealter  pubhsh.  Indeed  I  sin- 
cerely regret  that  their  approbation  had  not  been  signified,  before  my 
tract  was  suspended,  when  it  would  have  been  more  certainly  mani- 
fest, chat  they  approve  it  for  the  terUimmtt,  and  no  one  could  say  that 
they  do  it  from  any  antagonistic  or  party  motive.  And  since  my  nervee 
are  equal  to  it,  I  will  go  farther  and  confess  that  I  bad  a  secret  hope 
beforehand  of  carrying  the  assent  of  the  Unitarians;  that,  in  drawing 
out  my  view  of  depravity  as  connected  with  organic  character,  and  also 
in  speaking  of  what  I  supposed  to  be  their  theory  of  education,  I  did 
Bcek  to  present  the  truth  in  such  a  way  that  all  (heir  objections  might 
be  obviated.  I  know  not  that  any  of  their  own  writers  have  presented 
views  thai  aresimiliu'.  If  they  have,  then  I  accept  them.  Ifthey  have 
not  I  certainly  shall  not  renounce  the  truth,  if  I  have  been  so  happy, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  debate  and  quarrel,  as  finally  to  present 
a  view  of  it,  in  which  they  are  able  to  rest-,  much  less  when  high  Cal- 
vinism is  able  to  rest  in  it  too,  in  company  with  evong-elic  Episcopacy, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  of  the  Christian  lamilies  beside.  Indeed  it  is 
taj  feUcity  that,  while  your  committee  are  deploring  probably  the  stig- 
ma suffered  in  publishing  a  book  that  Unitarians  can  accept,  I  am  con- 
gratulating' myself  in  the  tact  Ihat  I  have  been  able  lo  present  a  great 
practical  subject,  involving  so  many  ditlicult  and  contested  points  in 
theology,  in  a  manner  bo  comprehensive,  as  to  carry  at  least,  the 
qualified  assent  of  many  Christian  denominationa.  I  should  evenbe 
false  to  my  own  aims  and  principles  not  to  hail  the  result  with  unfeign- 
ed joy.  Neither  let  the  public  be  too  easily  frightened  by  tlie  success 
oTa  cathohc  effort.  And  if  the  bats  and  beetles,  scared  by  so  strange  a 
sign,  begin  to  flutter  wildly,  as  if  the  elemental  darkness  they  inhabit 
were  in  danger,  it  Is  not  best  to  be  alarmed  on  that  account ;  for  it  is 
ool  they  who  rule  the  world  any  more  than  it  U  tliey  who  understand  it. 

Such  alarm,  brethren  of  the  Committee,  yon  have  suffered  with  a 
good  deal  more  of  facility,  it  secmB  to  me,  than  was  Deceg^ary.  No 
word  of  complaint  against  my  iracl  had  you  heard,  till  yoti  hcaril  it 
from  Connecticut.    None  have  you  yet  heard,  probably,  save  in  voices 
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thai  are  only  echocE  oC  the  alarm  rrotn  Connecticut.  Pardon  me  now, 
if  1  Hu^geat  thai,  representing  llie  ministers  and  Christiana  of  Massa- 
cIiusettB,  you  really  do  ub  much  greater  honor  than  we  deaerve.  So 
great  honor  that  we  are  obliged  to  Emile  at  your  eipcnse.  That  you' 
a  numerous  and  renpectablc  committee,  after  having  come  to  a  aerious 
and  careful  decision  on  ray  "  DiBCOursea,"  a  dccieion  matured  by  eix 
months  of  deliberation,  ehould  have  turned  pale  and  recanted,  at  the 
first  note  of  diaapprobation  from  Connecticut,  is,  to  say  the  least,  more 
than  we  could  have  expected.  We  are  even  amazed  at  the  spell  we 
have  wrought  on  your  judgments,  and  can  liardly  believe  what  we  have 
■  done  ourselvcB.  Wc  have  a  little  inaCitution  sworn,  every  six  months, 
to  suffer  no  progress,  also  to  maintain  the  new  light  doctrioe  as  equiva- 
lent to  all  antiquity,  and  probably  fulfilling  ite  oaths  with  religious 
fidelity— therefore  certain,  as  we  suppose  you  will  see,  to  condemn 
others  with  as  little  reason  as  it  is  permitted  to  exercisB  for  itself.  It 
has  three  professors  and  twelve  or  filteen  students,  and  calls  off  one  or 
two  miniBters  from  their  charge,  a  considerable  part  of  the  time,  lo 
gather  up  the  requisite  funds.  To  maintain  ita  hold  of  public  favor,  it 
ia  obliged  of  course  lo  do  aometliine'  more  positive  than  to  evince  ita 
repugnance  to  progress,  by  a  regular  diminution  of  its  own  numbera ; 
and  aince  the  turning  out  of  four  or  live  young  preachers  a  year  is  no 
such  rate  of  propagation,  as  justifies  the  heavy  expense  of  three  sal- 
aries, it  must  make  up  tlie  deficit  and  keep  the  public  apprized  of  its  ei- 
istenee,  in  some  other  way.  That  such  an  institution  aufTers  many 
severe  alarms  for  the  truth,  busies  itself  in  a  general  censorship,  be- 
comes first  an  annoyance  and  finally  a  subject  of  mirth,  is  welt  understood 
in  Connecticut,  and  without  any  reiiorl  from  us,  you  can  easily  show 
yooraelvcH,  out  of  tlie  facts,  that  so  it  will  be.  You  will  even  anticipate 
without  any  notes  of  history  from  me,  acts  of  private  meddling  that  dis- 
turb good  neighborhood  and  discourage  the  moat  conciliatory  purpoaes. 
Or  if  I  were  lo  show  you  this  same  institution  acting  the  part  ofa  scav- 
enger, three  or  four  years  ago,  to  a  Baptist  jiaper,  then  engaged  in  an 
assault  upon  my  character,  where  of  course  I  must  be  silent,  sending 
in  its  anonymous  communications  lo  help  on  the  attack;  repreaenting 
moreover  that  this  present  ia  the  tliird  or  iburlh  public  assault  I  have 
suffered  from  the  aame  quarter,  wliicli,  if  I  were  to  answer,  il  would 
be  the  firiit  time  that  I  have  troubled  tliem  with  a  word — this  you  might 
not  know  beforehand,  but  it  ought  not  in  the  least  to  surprise  you. 
For  no  nmllcr  how  much  you  may  rely  on  tlie  character  of  the  men;  a 
band  of  angels,  aubjecled  to  such  terms  of  existence,  would  have  need 
lo  pray,  "  lead  us  not  into  teroptation."  In  saying  thua  much,  I  do  not 
conceive  that  I  attack  tlie  molivca  of  the  worthy  profeasors  of  this  iiiali- 
Intion.  I  only  do  my  duty  lo  you,  by  reminding  you  how  far  good  men 
ore  swayed  by  causes  back  of  their  constiousnesa  and  under  even  a 
great  apjiearance  of  faimeEs.  An  institution  that  is  organized  ngainal 
the  age  and  tiie  ordinanceaof  heaven,  has  more  lo  do  than  any  tiling  hu- 
man ever  did  or  can  do,  and  ia  tlierefore  under  a  perpetual  inducement  to 
the  doing  of  what  no  man  ought ;  in  other  worda,  ft  ia,  in  itself,  a  moat 
"  dangerous  tendency."    Indeed  Itiere  is  no  monastic  order,  under  vows 
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of  metklicancy,  thai  will  more  surely  sink  ilself,  nl  last,  into  apublic  an- 
noyance and  become  a  by-word,  ihan  a  Protestant  Theological  Semi- 
nai>-  tJiat  is  driven  to  meddle  in  aU  ways  with  ihe  church  of  God,  to 
support  a  precarious  exiBleuce. 

But  n'bat  is  to  be  done,  it  may  be  aeked,  with  the  more  epcciSe 
charges  against  my  tract  j  Tor  as  yet  they  are  not  answered  ?  It  would 
be  eomewhat  etrange,  I  reply,  after  ilie  historica!  view  just  given,  if  I 
did  not  indulge  a  degree  of  conGdence  that  I  have  my  adverBariee  al- 
ready in  my  power.  Pardon  nie  if  I  have  not  been  able,  ne  yet,  to  bring 
myself  thoroughly  into  the  derenslve  mood  in  this  article,  and  especially 
aa  I  seem  to  have  a  worh  on  hand  that  is  more  positive  and  significant 
than  self  vindication.  Besides  there  are  reasons  in  the  motfer  of  these 
BRscks,  that  discourage  any  attempt  to  olTer  a  formal  answer. 

First  of  all,  they  depend,  for  tlie  most  part,  as  regards  any  show  of 
argtunent,  on  a  certain  ihtory  of  depravity  and  regeneration  that  was 
debated,  to  the  complete  «aliefaction  of  the  public,  some  flUeen  years 
ago,  and,  as  I  believe,  forever  exploded.  According  to  this  theory  the 
human  race  hate  God  instinctively,  and  must  hate  him  tlie  more,  the 
more  clearly  bis  character  is  seen,  until  after  a  certain  ilivino  stroke  or 
icCua  reverses  the  instinct,  when  love  results  as  hatred  dM  before. 
Maity  whom  I  really  respect  still  linger  under  this  ictic  theory,  and  if 
they  choose  to  discuss  it  mid  reason  from  it  1  have  no  objection.  But 
for  me  logo  back  and  wade  through  this  worn  out  question,  to  vindicate 
myself  against  objections  from  a  doctrine  as  distant  from  me  as  the  su- 
premacy of  tlie  Pope,  ami  shortly  to  be  as  distant  from  the  world— really 
it  is  more  than  I  can  undertake,  Let  it  suffice  that  Dr.  Hopkins,  who 
held  eubstantially  this  same  theory,  was  able  to  connect  it  with  the 
same  scheme  of  nurture,  which  I  liave  advanced.  If  my  adversaries 
will  do  the  same,  I  um  content  to  suffer  what  judgment  they  please  to 
inflicL  Meantime  the  excellent  man  whom  I  have  brought  under  sen- 
tence as  a  "Pharisee,"  because  ho  was  not  regenerated  according  to 
the  ictic  theory,  who  did  not  hate  sufliciently  and  loved  God  without  a 
preliminary  contest,  being  quite  surprised  by  his  glory,— he  too,  doubt- 
less, though  he  canuot  pass  the  iheologic  censors  below,  will  be  able  to 
hold  some  coididence  still  that  he  may  pass  the  more  discriminative,  as 
well  as  milder  tribiuial  above. 

In  the  next  place,  the  most  effective  points  that  are  made  against 
toy  "  Discouroes,"  are  mode  so,  only  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
critics  themselves,  and  tliese  niisrepresenUiiions  are  so  interwoven 
with  all  their  arguments  against  me,  that  I  am  discouraged  from  any 
attempt  to  answer  themi  lor  I  see  beforehand  that  tlie  same  treat- 
ment, practiced  agaiost  my  answer,  will  turn  that  also  into  the  same 
confusion,  and  since  I  have  no  hope  of  being  permitted  to  stand  before 
the  public  in  my  own  opinions,  unless  I  go  on  to  reclaim  and  re-assert 
what  is  taken  from  me  till  misrepresentation  is  out  of  breath,  I  may  as 
well  submit  first  as  last.  Manifestly  there  could  be  no  end  but  exhaus- 
tion to  an  argument  tlius  conducted.  That  1  have  reason  lor  such  a 
determiuatioa  you  will  see  from  two  or  three  examples. 
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And  firBl,  I  invite  you  lo  lake  my  tract  and  see  whether  I  condenee 
without  distortion',  (he  passage  found  on  pages  7  to  1 1,  so  that,  haviog 
the  whole  borore  uh,  we  may  judge  what  It  meoas. 

'■  You  say  thai  you  have  tried  lo  realUe  the  very  scheme  of  Chris- 
tian nurture  1  am  propoaing,  how  then  can  it  be  true,  when  your  chil- 
dren seem  intrftctablc  to  religion,  and  gomf  limes  display  an  aversion  lo 
ihe  subject?"  I  answer  distinctly  in  the  four  considerationis  that  ioUow. 

1.  Your  chil<lren  may  have  seeds  ofholy  principle  in  them  which  you 
do  not  discover,  just  as  probably  adults  sometimes  do. 

2.  The  church  of  God,  whose  oifite  it  is  toco-operate  and  bear  a  part 
of  the  resiransibility  with  you,  may  not  have  done  it.  but  may  have  ac- 
tually hindered  your  eucceHB. 

3.  You  may  not  have  been  as  faithful  as  you  assume,  or  as  healthful 
in  your  example. 

4.  You  must  not  assume  iliat  our  style  of  piety,  in  this  age,  is  such 
as  will  allow  us  to  realize  the  beat  resuhs. 

Looking  ov^r.  now,  this  pafsnge  thus  condensed,  but  not  more  clearly 
stated  than  it  is  in  the  "  Diacuursce,"  ask  yourselves  whether  it  teaches 
that  Chrisltan  parents  are  to  lake  it  for  granted  that  their  children  are 
pious?    Next  see  how  it  is  made  to  convey  this  lesson. 

The  critic  comes  and  sticks  on  a  prefiice  thus—"  There  are  many  pa- 
rents who  are  eminently  pious,  and  whoae  piety  shines  in  nothing  more 
conspicuous  than  in  Ihe  education  of  their  children.  But  they  see  n6 
evidence,  &c.        ■       •       To  such  you  say" — 

To  such  I  did  not  say.  1  was  addressing  only  Christians  of  ordinary 
fidelity  and  such,  in  fact,  as  I  actually  and  expressly  conjectured,  may 
have  failed  of  success  by  their  own  delinquencies;  and  every  reader 
will  sec  that  my  censor  has  begun  by  fabricating  for  himself  and  the 
public  a  new  aim  or  purpose,  by  which  the  whole  import  of  my  worde 
is  changed.  A  case  is  thus  made  out  for  me,  in  which  I  am  compelled 
by  my  own  principles  to  believe  that  there  must  be  same  real  success, 
even  de&pite  of  contrary  evidence ;  whereas  it  will  be  clear  to  the  reader 
that  I  am  supposing  not  actual  success  only,  but  quite  as  much,  actual 
want  of  success,  and  the  latter  for  suflicient  rcasone.  II'  I  had  written 
my  name  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  (bis  critic  hud  then  written  a  note 
of  hand  over  it,  he  would  not  have  committed  a  worse  violation  of  my 
rights,  and  the  rtghiB  of  the  public,  than  he  has  done  by  this  little  pre- 
face. But  the  preface  is  added,  and  llic  public  mind  is  thus  prepared 
to  see  it  made  out  that  ChriBiians  are  authorized,  of  necessity,  lo  pre- 
sume on  the  spiritual  renovation  of  their  children,  without  any, or  even 
against,  the  most  decisive  contrary  evidence.  But  there  comes  a  diffi- 
culty. Nob.  2,  3.  and  4,  suggest  other  solutions  of  the  question  or  ob- 
jection proposed  by  the  iNirents,  viz.  that  there  may  be  no  place  for 
Buch  a  presumption,  and  that  some  fault  of  theirs,  or  of  the  church,  or 
the  mis-shapen  piety  of  the  age  will  account  for  it.  What  now  shall  be 
done  with  these  three  suggestions?  If  the  proposed  extravagance  is  to 
be  fixed  upon  me,  there  is  evidently  no  other  way  of  succesabut  to  cast 
out  these  and  make  nothing  of  them '.    But  we  come  back  lo  No.  1,  and 


here  i«  a  difficulty.  The  language  is  poteiilial,  ("  Ttiay  hare,")  it  only 
declarea  a  pottibilily.  But  harder  [hings  are  already  surmofuited 
than  thechangingoraposEihility  into  a  positive  affirmation!  and  nothing 
now  remainH  for  roy  ceneore  but  to  n*k— "  Are  Christian  paj-eDt«  to 
preeume  tlial  their  diildren  are  pitaiH.  when  they  give  not  the  leaat 
evidenceofthefact,  when  they  manifeBt  awerBion  to  Uie  rabject  of  reli- 
gion itself?  "  And  a  few  pages  further  on,  he  drawH  out  of  much  the 
same  material,  a  like  conclueion,  to  b^'  taken  by  the  child;  and,  that  I 
may  bcc  the  absurdity  of  niy  doctrine,  alluwa  me  to  hear  myself  addreie- 
ing  a  eerniOQ  of  encouragement  thus;  "  If  your  parents  are  truly  piouB 
and  faithful,  you  have  a  right  to  presume  that  you  have  been  born 
again,  although  neither  you  nor  your  parents  can  as  yet  discern  any 
evidences  of  a  renewed  heart  1  "  A  very  Herious  account  lias  any  man 
to  meet,  who  wrongs  the  public  by  throwing  thus  into  confusion  salu- 
tary and  healthful  doctriae;  who  practices  on  the  fearsof  the  timoroua 
by  warning  them  of  poisons  he  has  himself  injected. 

Take  a  second  example  of  misre presentation.  1  had  referred  to  the 
Germans,  giving  them  credit  for  a  degree  oi  "  religious  feeling"  and  a 
savor  of  "  Christian  piety"  exceeding,  perhaps,  what  the  truth  will 
justify.  I  know  them  only  by  report  and  some  ol  my  friends  assure  me 
that  I  have  judged  them  too  favorably,  And  yet  I  see  not  how  they 
can  make  sure  of  it ;  for  1  made  their  religious  character  "  remarka- 
ble" only  as  contrasted  with  the  "  looseness"  and  the"  pernicious  error" 
prevBleni  in  their  "  pulpits,^'  so  that  if  the  error  be  very  great  and 
very  pernicious,  as  I  certainly  thought  it  to  be,  then  it  would  be  re- 
markable— which  was  the  very  thought  I  had — if  there  were  anypietg 
lelt  among  them.  I  cited  their  case,  accordingly,  to  show  what  power 
there  is  in  a  scheme  of  education,  even  partially  right,  when  all  oUicr 
means  are  adverse.  Then  passing  oa  I  alluded  to  a  declaration,  I  had 
often  seen  in  literary  disquisition  on  the  Germans,  that  "'  they  are  a 
people  religious  by  nature."  Tliis  I  contradicted  thus — "  tt'heiea* 
the  strong  religious  bent  they  manifest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
tinder  a  form  of  treatment  that  expects  them  to  be  religious,  and  ore 
not  discouraged  by  the  demand  of  an  experience  above  their  years," 
Atid  now  al^cr  publishing  thede  very  words,  one  of  my  criiicB  goes 
directly  on  to  read  me  a  sanctimonious  lecture,  on  saying  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  religinus  by  nature.  "  And  suppose  they  arc  religious  by 
nature,"  &c.!— holding  me  up  to  (he  public  as  actually  asueriing.  what 
1  was  only  denying  or  resolving  into  other  causes  I 

As  a  second  example  of  unpardonable  misconstruction,  take  the  fol- 
lowing. I  had  spoken  of  discovering  in  the  relation  ofiiarent  and  child, 
"  tamelhing  like  a  law  of  organic  connexion,  at  regards  character,  be- 
tween them" — " perhapg  tuch  aronnej^hnaa  inducea  the  conviction 
that  the  character  of  one  is  included  in  that  of  the  other,  aa  a  »eed  it 
fortaed  in  the  cuprule."  &c.  These  forms  of  expression  are  quoted, 
and  then  the  critic  says,  disregarding  the  words  in  italics, — "  I  wriukl  ee- 
riously  ask,  whether  those  who  are  children  of  God  are  not  [on  this  sup- 
position,] '  bom  o/bloodT  "    As  if  I  had  been  speaking  here  df  a  vascu- 
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tar  connexion  !  Now  il'il  were  ihe  method  ol'iiccomplished  theologians 
to  hold  up  propoaitions  to  ihe  ear  and  try  ihem  hy  the  mund,  und  then, 
if  they  do  not  sound  orthodox,  to  lay  an  argument  against  them,  t 
should  suspect  that  I  hod  fallen  under  some  such  test  here.  What  bad 
I  said  about  this  "  organio  connexion  V  Obviously  it  was  Bomething 
predicable  ol'a  time  "  after  birth,"  when  the  "  physifal  separation"  was 
complete,  and  Ihe  vascular  connexion  terminated,  {vide  Discoumes.  p. 
26-32.)  Follow  my  words  through  these  pages,  with  only  ordinary 
attention,  and  you  will  perceive  that  I  set  up  the  term  "organic"  to 
contrast  in  idea  with  "  iMividual,"  both  as  theologic  or  metaphysical 
terms,  not  as  physical.  Two  modes  oC  being  arc  thus  distinguished. 
Some  would  call  them  perhaps  the  paMi'ri-and  the  arf/re,  though  with 
less  exactness.  For  just  as  a  eccd  grows  and  has  its  life  in  Ihe  pareot 
stem,  then,  aa  it  matures  and  ripens,  stparalet  imperceptibly,  to  be  a 
complete  form  of  life  in  itself,  so  the  child  is  al  first  acted  in  by  the  pa- 
rental will  and  cast  inthe  type  of  parental  feeling  and  character;  until 
finally  hili  will  being  developed,  he  becomes  a  eonipleie  cause  in  him- 
selT,  "  acta  from  himself"  as  the  theologians  say,  and  is  a  proper  indi- 
vidual—tlie  agent  of  his  own  character,  and  thus  a  subject  of  blame  or 
praise.  But  this  change  takca  place  gradually,  the  parent  stem  being 
less  and  leas  eflicienl  in  the  seed,  till  finally  it  falls  ofilo  be  a  teed  by 
itself  I  take  now  tbe  actings  of  the  parent  in  the  child,  both  be- 
fore and  a]\er  birth,  for  aa  lar  as  the  child's  will  or  individuality  ore 
concerned,  they  are  included  in  the  same  category  of  passivity,  and 
cover  them  both  by  the  same  term,  calling  them  "  orgonic."  Consid- 
ering next  thia  organic  power  as  inhabited  by  Christ  and  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  exalted  thus  into  a  spiritual  state  above  itself,  I  take  my 
Bland  al  the  birtli  point  of  the  will,  (not  of  the  body,)  and  there  I  say 
that  lite  Christian  child  ought  to  emerge  into  imlividtuilitt/,  not  aa 
ripened  into  sin  and  set  olf  in  it,  but  as  one  that  is  regenerated,  quick- 
ened unto  spiritual  life.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Chris- 
tian, not  that  he  is  doomed  to  give  birth  to  a  tainted  lite  and  cease,  but 
thai  by  the  grace  of  God,  dwelling  in  him  and  in  the  child,  fanliioning 
his  own  character  as  an  organic  mould  for  the  child,  and  the  child  to  a 
plastic  conformity  with  the  mould  provided,  he  may  set  forth  the  child 
into  life  as  a  seed  after  him — one  that  is  prepared  unto  a  godly  life  by 
causes  prior  to  bis  own  will ;  that  Is,  by  causes  metaphysically  organic. 
Thus  every  thing  previous  to  the  will  falls  into  one  and  the  same  cate- 
gory. IVo  matter  whether  it  come  through  vascular  connexion,  or 
parental  handling  and  control,  it  comes  to  the  child,  1  said,  ''just  as 
naturally  and  by  a  law  as  truly  organic"  (i.e.  just  as  truly  from  without 
his  own  will)  "  ns  when  tbe  sap  of  a  trunk  flows  into  a  limb."  At 
some  lime,  sooner  or  later,  but  only  by  a  gradual  transition,  he  comes 
into  Ilia  own  will,  which,  theologir^y  speaking,  ie  the  lime  of  his  birth 
as  a  nioml  subject  of  God's  government ;  and  if  he  takes  up  life  aa  a 
corrupted  subject,  so  he  may  and  ought  also  to  take  it  up  as  a  renewed 
subject — that  Is  to  grow  up  at  a  Christian.  Now  instead  of  pausing 
to  inquire  whether,  diesolving  thus  all  the  doclrioes  of  depravity  held 
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bf  nJI  ihe  eeclt,  and  drawing  out  another  forni  of  doctrine,  I  had  not 
enc<*eded  in  saving  what  makeE  each  venerable  opinion  Irue  to  iiaelf, 
and  removing  the  objections  of  those  who  objort,  irencrolizing  too  the 
(loctrinea  both  of  grace  and  depravity,  bo  aa  to  bring  them  into  l}ie  eome 
organic  laws  and  present  to  ChriKlian  nurture  Ihe  true  idea,  that  which 
makes  it  Christian— in^ead  of  this  it  is  "  seriously"  asked  whether  1 
do  not  teach  that  children  brought  up  in  Christ  are  bom  of  blood ! 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  these  miareiiresentations  are  wickedly  design- 
ed. I  cannot  properly  say  that  they  originate  in  inexplicable  duhieei. 
Let  Ihe  public  account  for  them  as  they  can.  To  go  into  a  Ibrmal  coa- 
troveray  where  I  shall  have  no  much  work  upon  my  hands  that  is  not 
argument,  I  must  respecthilly  decline.  And  happily  for  me.  I  may  turn 
to  a  critic  of  another  cast,  whoae  objections  even  arc  a  relreahmenti 
because  they  are  intelligent. 

In  four  successive  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Messenger,  a  paper  oflho- 
German  Reformed  church,  published  in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  1  find  a 
long  and  careful  review  of  my  "  Discourses,"  occupying  in  all,  eight  or 
ten  columns  of  the  paper.  The  articles  signed  J.  W.  N.  are  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Nevin.  And  now  since  he  has  set  forth  an  objec- 
lioD  to  my  view  in  the  tract,  which  my  other  censors  would  like  proba- 
bly to  have  advanced  themselves,  it  will  be  more  Batiafaciory  1  pre- 
sume to  the  public,  ilj  turning  to  the  objection  he  has  alleged,  I  show, 
in  what  manner  it  laile  to  hold  as  against  me. 

This  writer  enters  fully  into  Ihe  dislinction  I  have  drawn  between 
organic  and  individual  agency  in  religion.  He  sees  the  vaat  import 
of  the  distinction,  and  sees,  withal,  how  it  proposes  a  remedy  fur  that 
which  is  the  real  and  sad  infirmity  of  our  present  style  of  religion. 
Obviously  the  distinction  itself,  in  this  shape  or  somo  other,  is  familiar 
to  him.  "  The  whole  constiiuiion  of  the  world,"  he  says,  "  coniradicis 
the  unit  or  atom  theory  of  religion.  Humanity  is  not  an  aggregate,  but 
an  organic  whole,  manifold  and  one  at  tfie  same  time.  The  whole 
man,  soul  and  body,  exiels  in  organic  union  with  his  race."  This  for 
the  natural  constitution  of  things.  He  describes  also  the  "atomic  the- 
ory of  religion,  or  what  I  have  here  called  the  "  ictic  theory,"  as  an 
attempt  to  realize  the  supernatural,  m  which — 

-  II  ii  ftausied  Uni  rlie  new  ereulan  hokti  no  coatlnuoui  hliioriu]  umoeLloii  with  the 

mr,  waliaui  coming  to  an)'  icliu]  organic  union  wliti  il.  in  the  fonn  of  life.  The  luper- 
nuunl  ii  [i^gudcd  m  iDnielhiDg  sniigetbei  ibdinci.    Gnce  li  h  mere  intiueoce  from  Iba 

tIcBl  UiiM  Id  UiB  end  wi  Ii  Uie  idea  of  reliBiom  cifrrinitc.  All  !■  mibjecitve :  mid  bo  Ihs 
Ibeerr  "if  o"t  pnicUcDll;.  al  Ion,  Inio  a  lyileni  nl  nnk  Irdividualiau.  in  vrhicti  nllgloo 
eoraa  lo  be  vlewtd  oi  an  angiiial,  itulipnideiii  eoncim.  In  t\ecy  cam.  b«w«n  nwD  and 
bia  Makci." 

The  development  of  ihis  precise  style  of  religion  he  considers,  with 
me,  to  be  ihe  great  mieforlune  of  Puritanism  as  seen  in  the  history  of 
New  England.    In  a  word,  it  has  made  us  all  Baptists  in  theory,  which 
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the  same  aa  to  say  that  we  ought  lo  be  in  fact.    Thus  Tar  he  agrees 

But  in  his  third  article,  he  moet  "  earneBily  diBsenls"  from  what  he 
considers  to  he  a  dangerous  error,  inio  which  I  have  fallen:  viz,  that, 
while  I  Heem  to  admit  in  words  the  depravity  of  tlie  race  auillheneceB- 
aily  of  a  BUperoaturat  grace  lo  restore  us,  I  do  yet  seem  eflectually  to 
dispenae  with  both ;  presenting  a  "  theory  of  educational  piety  on  the 
consliiutioD  of  nature,  rather  than  upon  the  constitution  of  grace  as  a 
strictly  Bupernalutal  system.  In  other  words,  the  argument  is  "  ration- 
alistic." In  the  article  which  alleges  this  objection,  he  feels  his  way 
cautiously  ihroush  my  language,  and  rather  emee»  to  find  than  posi- 
tively to  Sad  the  truth  of  it.  But  in  the  concluding  article,  io  which  he 
shows  how  a  "  defective  view  oftlie  church"  has  left  me  on  the  grouiul 
of  ralionaiism ,  he  becomes  positive  and  decided,  as  to  the  pertinence 
of  his  objection. 

It  is  most  unfortunate,  if  I  have  lej\  room  for  this  truly  serious  objec- 
tion. For  HO  far  from  holding  the  possibility  of  restoration  for  men 
within  the  terms  of  mere  nature,  whether,  as  regards  the  individual 
acting  for  himself,  or  tlie  parent  acting  for  his  child,  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  of  God  himself  is  not,  as  I  believe,  more  truly  supernatural 
than  any  agency  must  be,  which  regenerates  a  soul.  Whether  1  could 
assent  lo  all  which  tliis  reviewer  means  by  "  the  church,"  and  "thZ 
aacramenial  graee"  of  baptism,  is  doubUiil.  Ai^  when  he  says  of  the 
church—"  She  makes  us  Christians,  by  the  sacrament  of  holy  baptism, 
which  she  always  held  to  be  of  supernalural  force  for  tliis  very  pur- 
pose," I  am  still  further  in  doubt.  But  to  the  following  I  most  heartily 
assent,  and  since  it  gives  so  happily  the  sentiments  I  hold,  on  the  point 
in  question,  I  transfer  it  to  my  pages : 

"  ChriRJanlty  is  in  one  viev,  u  I  havg  nid  before,  Uw  pcri^cUoD  of  oDtun.  lu  reluioa 
10  Ibe  wocU  i>  HTec  u  lbs  «cl  npLrll  aouoiH,  ilmijx.  violent,  taDUnlc.  or  inagieaJ. 


aimyii  lo  itae  nnd  of  Umc    CbiiMlanliy  ibcn.  If  not  Uw  mere  cDiuuiuiJon  o(  nature,  at  it 

sf  M(w^  it  naoM  vf  Ut  Ct.mL  To  qucHlon  Itait,  it  lo  quenlon  Iho  ftcl  of  Ihc  (near 
Mllon  lUeir.  and  Involvei  Uie  very  ewuce  nf  rationaHnn.  The  Cligich  accordingly  !■  Iha 
proper  •AiatotfinlM.lii  ia  Ihe  Creed)  no  lentlun  llie  perHn  of  Itio  Itaeonltaiopic  Saviour 
blouelf.  To  reaolve  it  iuio  tile  kwi  of  out  common  IIH^  ii  InHdEllty  in  dt^ulte,  Al  Ibe 
Huno  time.  Its  nhnle  unnilulion  ia  In  harmony  with  itae  tawe  of  Ihia  Ufe.  A  u  Uc  iMfer- 
■afimJ  in  luun  naltmil  fm*.    Tho  blgbri  IIA^  of  the  Church  is  Ibe  UAi  of  bunaiilty 

tntie  pennancnl  In  tbe  fleib  by  Jena  CbiiH  ;  Bod  we  migbi  «i  wen  pretenl  lo  redui»  the 
miraciaa  of  benjing  which  Chrlm  once  wroiighl.  lo  the  general  eairgoty  of  animal  magnn- 
iaiD,  a«  unilenaliH  to  reaolve  Iho  oWeciive  grace  of  the  fTiurch  inlo  Ibe  oeiionof  lawi  that 
Iwgm  and  end  wit 
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Admirably  Biiid,  and  Irue  in  every  syllabic !  unless  when  he  says  "  in- 
corporated by  trCftiit  o/lh2  Ch'a'ck;"  though  a  senee  may  be  found 
even  for  that,  which  puis  it  beyond  objection.  But  if  we  take  iliia  view, 
BO  ably  set  forth  in  the  extract  here  given,  ii  follows,  ofcourae,  thai  the 
Christian  family  and  its  organic  laws  are  all  penetrtited  by  the  super- 
natural  element,  and  bb  the  family  is  closer  about  the  child,  and  toAchee 
liim  ia  points  more  numE^roua,  and  waya  more  sovereign  over  charac- 
ter, "  the  church  that  is  in  the  house"  has  a  great  deal  more  to  do  with 
him,  in  the  Urst  years  of  his  life,  than  the  church  universal,  or  auy  pub- 

]f  now  the  question  be  raised,  how  my  reviewer  was  led  to  take  up 
an  imprcBsion  so  directly  opposite  to  luy  real  sentiments,  it  was  due 
perhaps  in  part  to  my  miBforlune,  and  also  in  pert,  1  must  think,  to 
M>rae  delect  of  attention  in  him.  it  tins  my  mislbrlune  that  all  tbe  lan- 
guage of  supernaturalism,  I  tnight  wish  to  employ,  was  already  pre- 
occupied by  that  super-supernaturalism  which  lie  has  described,  and 
the  "  fantastic"  impreesiona  connected  with  the  same.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  bring  in  tpirit  and  redemption  from  their  isolation,  and 
set  them  in  contact  with  the  organic  laws  of  nature,  I  was  obliged  lo 
lean,  as  decidedly  as  the  truth  would  Bufler,  (o  naturalistic  language, 
and  to  set  my  whole  subject  in  a  naturalistic  attitude.  Thus  there  are 
two  modes  of  viewing  this  whole  subject,  both  eiiually  correct,  but  not 
equally  apposite  to  my  particular  purpopes.  And  Iht:  two  have  about 
the  Bame  relation  to  each  other  that  the  rainbow,  as  a  positive  institu- 
tion, has  to  the  rainbow,  aa  the  product  of  the  workl's  laws.  If  I  take 
my  position  by  the  covenant  ofAbrahom  and  hung  my  doctrine  of  nur- 
ture on  that,  as  a  positive  institution,  or,  what  is  the  same,  on  its  prom- 
iees ;  if  then  I  contemplate  God  as  coming  in  by  tiis  spirit  from  a  point 
of  isolation  above,  in  answer  to  prayer,  or  without,  to  work  in  thef 
child's  heart  by  a  divine  stroke  or  tctitr,  apart  from  all  conne  xion  o 
cause  or  consequence,  the  change  called  regeneration,  and  thus  to  fulfill 
the  promise;  I  realize  indeed  a  form  of  unquestionable  Bupernafural- 
ism,  in  the  mind  uf  those  who  accept  my  doctrine,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
OH  far  aa  possible  from  the  reviewer's  idea,  of  "  the  supernatural  in  hu- 
man natural  form."  For  all  the  worda  I  have  used  will  have  settled 
into  a  meaning  proper  only  to  religious  individualism.  Now  juat  as  the 
reality  of  the  rainbow  ia  in  the  world's  laws  prior  to  the  covenant  with 
Noah,  so  there  is  in  the  organic  laws  of  the  race,  a  reality  or  groiuid 
■nswering  to  the  covenant  with  Abraham ;  only,  m  this  latter  cose,  the 
reality  is  a  supernatural  grace  which  inbablla  the  organic  laws  of  na- 
ture and  works  its  results  in  conformity  with  them.  So  every  intelli- 
gent writer  uodurstandB,  Thus  Dr.  Woods,  on  the  covenant  of  Abra- 
liam,  says,  summing  up  Its  iniiiort:  "  Jl  was  a  »y»iem  o/ aEuciotie 
EDDCATioN."  Tliat  ig,  the  covenant  had,  or  was  to  have,  its  reality  in 
the  powers  incorporated  in  life,  in  treatment,  example,  instruction, 
government  If  1  had  handled  ray  subject  wholly  within  the  first  form. 
or  under  the  type  of  the  covcnitiit  as  a  positive  iuatitution,  I  presume 
I  should  have  found  a  much  readier  asaent,  and  that  for  the  very  ri 
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eon  that  1  had  thrown  my  groundB  of  expectation  for  Christian  nurture 
the  other  aide  of  the  fixed  elars,  whereby  the  parent  liimself  id  de- 
livered from  alt  connexion  witti  the  reaulta,  and  /ram  all  reepoiiHibility 
concerning  them.  He  will  reverently  acknowledge  that  he  has  impftrt- 
lid  of  depravity,  but  the  laws  Of  connexion  between  him  and  Ids 
child  are  operative,  he  ihinbB.  only  for  this  bad  purpose.  If  any  good 
comes  to  the  child,  it  mustcomestraightdown  from  the  island  occupied 
by  Jehovah,  to  the  child  as  an  individual,  and  does  not,  in  its  coming', 
late  the  organic  laws  of  parental  character  on  its  way  to  regenerate 
and  sanctify  tliem  as  its  vehicle.  As  regards  a  remedy  for  individual- 
ism, little  is  gained,  even  if  the  doctrine  that  children  ought  to  be  train- 
ed  npin  the  way  they  should  go  is  believed  i  for  there  is  no  effectual  or 
sufiicient  remedy,  till  the  laws  of  grace  are  seen  to  be  perfectly  coinci- 
dent with  the  organic  laws  of  depravity.  Thereibre  it  was  neceasarj' 
to  keep  to  the  naturalistic  form.  But  I  meant  to  interpose  all  the  safe- 
guards necessary  tosavemyselffrom  proper  naturalism,  and  I  supposed 
that  1  had  done  it.  I  really  think  bo  now.  The  very  first  sentence  of 
my  tract  ia  a  declaration  ofsuper naturalism.  I  find  too  lluii,  in  as  many 
as  thirteen  distinct  passages,  I  liavc  used  language  that  has  no  proper 
eignification  at  all,  unless  it  carries  the  idea,  either  of  a  Bupernaiural 
redemption,  orofa  want  that  requiresit.  I  refer  to  four  which  ought 
tosatisfy  the  most  distrustful,    p.21,2.    32.3.    35.6.    66-9. 

If  1  may  judge,  it  waa  over  tite  first  named  piu^age,  p.  21,2.  that  my 
reviewer  settled  into  the  unfortunate  construction  of  my  tract  implied 
in  his  objection.  After  drawing  out  a  view  of  "  natural  pravity"  com- 
municated under  the  organic  laws  of  the  liunily,  asseried  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  evidenced  by  the  scientific  deductions  of  physiology,  it  occur- 
red to  me  that  it  might  be  well  to  throw  in  a  suggestion,  that  would  sal- 
tify  a  common  Unitarian  objection  ;  viz.  that  this  Eubjeclion  to  organic 
mischief  is  a  harsh  and  therefore  Incredible  arrangement.  Therefore! 
went  on  to  say  that  "  i/neither  Scripture  nor  physiology  taught  ub  the 
doclrine,  or  if  we  were  born  clear  of  all  damage,"  still  there  is  back  of 
all  a  kind  of  subjective  moral  necessity  that  man  should  make  an  ex- 
periment of  sin,  in  order  to  become  finally  established  in  holiness- 
Whether  this  is  true,  is  not  now  the  quesiioa  But  the  reviewer  does 
not  notice  that  this  suggestion  is  added  bypothetically  and  not  to  ex- 
clude or  at  all  modify  the  belief  imposed  by  Scripture  and  physiology. 
He  then  recollects  that  the  disciples  of  the  Hegelian  theology  in  Ger- 
many, and  Daub  in  particular,  reason  in  a  similar  way  concerning  the 
necessity  ol'  sin,  and  as  they  go  directly  on,  representing  that  there  is, 
in  the  very  struggle  of  humanity  with  evil,  a  law  of  self  rectification,  so 
that  nature  will  assuredly  bring  herself  out  clear  at  last,  he  allows  him- 
aelf  to  believe  that  I  pass  to  the  same  result  with  them,  wiiereas,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  1  gave,  it  is  not  sin  only  that  is  wanted  as  an  ex- 
periment, but  ain  as  a  brmdage,  a  fall;  for  any  sin,  even  but  one, 
involves  a  fall,  thai  is  a  subjection  to  evil ;  the  very  thing  denied  or 
overlooked  by  the  school  alluded  to.  And  it  was  with  a  particular  de- 
ugo  to  exclude  theerror  they  bold,  that  1  brought  in  the  words  "fall 
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anil  bondage  uiuler  the  laie»  of  eril," — "  a  fall  ami  rescue,'" — ''pautd 
round  Iht  comer  of  full  and  retlfmplion.'"  And  what  do  theologiauH 
understand  hy  a.  fall  ami  a  bondage  under  the  laug  of  /:ril,hnt  that  evil, 
onct  enteringasout.becomr^s  itamaslcrj  so  that  it  cannot  deliver  iiBclf— 
Ihererure  that  a  Tcsfite  must  come,  a  redemplioit  moet  be  undertaken 
by  a  power  tranacending  nature.  My  reviewer  threw  theee  very 
words  into  italics  himself,  aa  if  he  had  a  question  over  them,  hot  for 
some  reason  he  could  not  allow  them  to  have  their  on!)  proper  aig'nifi- 

My  reviewer  entertains  a  conviction  that  I  have  fallen  into  this  error, 
hy  not  properly  observing  the  distinction  "betweenpnncipfeorgiviiind 
and  mere  occasion  or  condition."  And  if  I  rightly  underatand  him  he 
means  to  say  that  the  organic  taws  in  which  we  both  agree  are  only 
orccMiuiia/condid'^nfuiulerwliich  depravity  and  apirilual  liJb  are  devel- 
oped, and  that  "back  of  all"  development  there  must  be  aprivciple  or 
germ  lobe  developed— on  cvilg-erm,  and  then,  from  some  supernatural 
source,  a  good  germ.  I  can  hold  euch  a  disliQCtion  witliout  difficidty, 
but  I  see  no  place  for  il  here;  for  in  this  sense  of  the  word  prineiplethe 
Boul  is  itself  the  principle  developed,  and  iheg'oodor  evil,  separate  or 
mixed,  is  rhe  development.  Or  if  we  go  back  to  the  first  sin,  calling 
thai  the  gem  of  all  evil,  atill,  if  we  understand  ourselves,  we  shall  ob- 
serve that  \re  use  the  term  with  no  propriety  save  as  a  mere  figure  of 
«pecch.  Thai  first  un,  call  it  a  germ  or  not,  is  only  a  development  of 
the  »ouI  as  a  substantive  creature,  and  all  the  other  sins  that  follow  the 
germ  (figurative)  are  only  developments.  And  my  reviewer  ought  bo 
to  undcrcland,  when  he  speaks  of  a  germ  or  principle,  as  that  which 
contains  "  the  plastic  law,  that  which  determines  the  interior  form  ami 
type"  of  the  development.  Thus,  in  the  body,  il  is  the  life  principle 
that  contains  the  plastic  law  of  the  fever,  and  the  fever  is  only  that  ma- 
lignant presence  by  which  the  vital  force  is  disturbed.  In  the  same 
manner  sin  is  no  germ,  save  in  a  figure,  and  the  real  germ  is  the  eoul 
itself.  So  also  it  is  the  soul's  nature  that  contains  the  plaetic  form  or 
mould,  through  which  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God  operates  a  good  life ; 
for  this  is  only  a  good  development,  and  if  we  spenk  ofa  right  life  al^er- 
wards  as  proceeding  froma  new  germ  or  seed,  as  the  Scriptures  do,  it 
is  a  Ggure  of  speech.  Otlierwise,  or  if  some  new  germ  must  be  insert- 
ed in  liic  soul  from  without,  my  reviewer  would  fall  out  of  his  own  doc- 
trine and  take  his  place  side  by  side  virtually  with  those  who  hold  the 
ictic  theory.  There  is  no  happier  term  to  be  employed  in  this  very 
abstruse  and  difficult  matter,  tlmn  the  old  orthodox  term  "  effectual 
calling."  The  subject,  after  he  has  come  into  union  with  God,  is  not 
the  same  man  with  a  new  germ  inserted,  but  the  same  man  efTectuoUy 
called,  i.e,  "  persuaded  and  enabled  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ  freely 
offered."  Aud  I  do  not  understand  that  the  phrase  "  I'eneiri'ng  our 
leilU"  used  in  this  connexion  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  was  in- 
tended lo  imply  iliat  the  subject  has  any  dilTereni  will  inserted,  sub- 
stantively speaking,  from  what  he  had  before.  In  my  tract,  1  repre- 
•ented  Christian  virtue  as  a  ttatva  or  ttate  of  being,  that  is,  a  potitum 
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disposilinn,  or  what  is  the  sanie  a  development  of  the  man.  into 
which  being  brought,  he  naturally  goes  on  to  develop  hiniBelf  freely  in 
what  IB  right,  as  before  in  wrong.  Then  if  we  aak  how  this  tlatua  or 
elate  was  developed,  we  have  ocrasional  causeH  to  apeak  of  and  main 
causeE,  objective  and  subjective  causes,  organic  and  individual  causee, 
plastic  and  voluntary  causes,  intellectual  and  emotional  causes,  natural 
laws  actina  as  natural  laws,  and  natural  laws  inhabited  by  supernatural 
agencies— aJ!  concurring  and  alruggling  with  as  great  a  variety  of  op- 
posing causes,  but  remilting,  finally,  in  the  given  atatt  aa  an  effecttial 
coiling ;  but  exactly  how  and  by  what  measures  of  operation,  no  hmnaii 
mind  I  am  sure, can  ever  fully  distinguish.  Somethings,  however,  we 
can  say,  and  especially  that  tbe  Spirit  of  God,  as  a  eupernaiural  power, 
is  the  necessary  cause  and  spring,  without  which,  concurrent  in  all, 
and  wielding  all,  the  state  in  question  could  never  be  attained  to.  Still 
tlie  germ  thus  developed  is  the  soul  itself,  not  some  other  germ  insert- 
ed. And  when  we  come  to  the  case  of  the  ciiild,  who  1  liave  saJd  ought 
lo  eruvi  up(M  a  Chri»tian,  and  not  to  be  trained  up  for  liiture  conver- 
sion, 1  must  mean,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
for  all  ages ;  one  appropriate  to  the  adult,  an<l  one  appropriate  to  the 
rudimental  and  unreflective  age  previous  to  moral  action.  And  here, 
during  the  period  in  which  the  child  is  wholly  or  principally  subject  to 
organic  laws,  the  problem  is  to  prepare  him  to  such  a  status  or  ditpo- 
eednem.  that  he  will  set  off,  when  he  comes  to  his  proper  individuality, 
as  a  true  disciple.  This,  to  the  child,  is  Iiis  effectual  calling.  I  say 
that  the  result  comes  to  pass  in  virtue  of  the  parental  chanicter  and 
treatment  as  an  organic  power ;  it  is  only  in  the  certainly  that  this 
character  and  treatment  are  themselves  products  of  a  supernatural 
grace,  wteldeil  themselves,  by  a  supernatural  gnue,  and  attended  by 
the  same  working  in  the  subject.  Can  it  be  said  that,  in  maintaining  a 
view  like  tliis,  1  deny,  or  at  all  bring  into  jeopardy  any  Important  Chris- 
tian truth  7 

I  have  followed  my  reviewer  into  these  objections,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  self  vindication — he  regards  himself  rather  as  favoring  than  as 
condemning,  in  general,  tbe  position  1  have  taken,  and  1  accept  his  ob- 
jeccioRs  as  cordially  as  I  do  his  approbation — but  1  have  done  it,  that  1 
may  be  able,  in  the  handhng  of  some  view  intelligently  opposed  to  me, 
to  develope  more  fully  and  distinctly  my  own  doctrine.  There  may  still 
he  many,  who  will  hesitate  to  receive  all  my  conclusions,  though  lew, 
I  am  quite  sure,  will  any  longer  suspect  my  view  of  Christian  nurture 
as  one  that  involves  dangerous  error. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  seen,  for  1  desire  to  hang  out  no  folae 
colors,  that  while  I  was  careful  id  the  "Discourses"  to  advance  nothing 
of  importance,  which  I  knew  to  he  irreconcilable  with  doctrinal  views 
held  by  any  theologic  school  among  us,  I  do,  in  my  present  article,  de- 
clare opinions  that  certainly  cannot  be  reconciled  with  Uic  views  of 
many,  especially  those  who  arc  maintaining,  as  ancient,  the  new  light 
opinions  of  tlie  last  century.  1  hope  my  frankness  now  will  gain  me  a 
degree  of  confidence,  which  I  ftiiled  to  secure  by  reserve  and  caution 
before.  Meautime,aBilwoaldbefar  more  respectable  for  the  churches, 


and  'juitc  as  pleuEEUit  Lo  mc  tliat,  when  an  alarm  is  raised,  il  ehoulil 
have  Bonie  inlelligeDt  reference  to  errors  advanced,  1  euggCBt  lo  those 
who  have  been  so  unfortunate  here  as  lo  misi  their  occaaion,  that  now 
U  the  time  wlien  a  panic  oujht  immeiiiatelj-  to  beein. 

It  is  remarliable  that,  while  an  EpiBtopal  notice  of  my  unfortunaie 
tract,  and  another  from  the  German  Reformed  church,  have  readily 
enlereii  into  my  distinction  between  the  organic  and  the  individua!,  in 
character — Hhowiiig,  I  think,  that  probably  it  lanot  absolute  nonGenee — 
1  have  seen  no  evidence,  in  any  of  the  printed  noticee  from  our  own 
Congregational  preea,  that  the  distinct  ion  has  entered,  as  yet,  the  mind 
of  a  single  reader.  So  glued  is  our  mental  habit  lo  the  impression  that 
religious  character  is  wholly  the  result  of  choice  in  the  individual ;  oil 
ifit  be  generated  by  a  divine  ktiu,  preceded,  of  absolute  neeeBsity,  by 
convictions  and  straggles  that  are  possible  only  to  the  reflective  age, 
that  we  cannot  really  conceive,  when  it  is  stated,  the  possibility  that  a 
child  should  be  prepared  unto  God,  by  causes  prior  to  his  own  will.  I 
notice,  also,  that  when  1  am  complained  of  by  my  adversaries,  for  rep- 
resenting il  to  be  the  prevalent  view  of  Christian  nurture,  that  children 
are  to  be  trained  up  for  future  convereion  when  they  are  ripe  enough  in 
sin  to  have  aconsciousbattle  with  il,  my  critics  will  be  Ibund,  within  less 
than  a  page,  lo  set  forth  in  some  shape  this  very  opinion,  atid  thus  lo 
c«rtijj  the  truth  of  my  representatioos !  Many  persons  seem  never  to 
have  brought  their  minds  down  close  enough  to  an  infant  child  to  un- 
derstand that  any  thing  ofconseiiuencc  is  going  on  with  it,  until  after  it 
hoit  come  to  language  and  become  a  subject  thus  of  iTulruclion.  As  if 
B  child  were  to  learn  a  language  before  it  is  capable  of  learning  any 
thing!  Whereas  there  is  a  whole  era,  so  to  apeak,  before  language, 
which  may  be  called  the  era  of  imprenswns,  and  these  impressions  are 
the  seminal  jirinciples,  in  aome  sense,  of  the  activity  that  runa  to  lan- 
guage, and  also  of  the  whole  future  character.  I  strongly  suapect  that 
more  is  done,  in  the  age  previous  to  language,  to  effect  the  character  of 
children,  whether  by  parents,  or,  when  they  are  waiting  in  indolent  se- 
cority,  by  nurses  and  attendants,  than  in  all  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  their  minority  afterwards ;  for,  in  this  first  age,  Ihc  age  of  inri- 
presstons,  there  goes  out  in  the  whole  manner  of  the  inrent^ihc  looh, 
the  voice,  the  handling — an  cxpresaion  of  feeling,  and  that  feeling  ex- 
pres«ed  streams  directly  into  the  soul,  and  reproduces  itself  there,  as 
by  a  law  of  contagion.  What  man  of  adult  age.  who  is  at  all  observant 
orhimaelf,  has  failed  to  notice  the  power  that  liea  m  a  simple  presence, 
eventohiml  To  this  power  the  infant  is  passive  as  the  wax  lo  the 
aeal  When,  therelore,  we  consider  how  small  aspeck,  falling  into  the 
nucleus  of  a  crystal,  may  disturb  its  form ;  or  how  the  emallesi  mole  of 
foreign  matter,  present  in  the  quickening  egg,  will  suffice  to  produce  a 
delbrmily ;  considering,  also,  ou  the  other  hand,  what  nice  conditions 
of  repo«e,  in  one  case,  and  what  accurately  modiJated  supplies  of  heat, 
in  the  other,  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  product ;  then  only  do  we  begin 
toimaginewhatworkis  going  on  in  the  suul  of  a  child  during  the  age  of 
impressions.  Suppose  now  that  all  preachers  of  Christ  could  liave 
their  hearers,  for  whole  months,  in  their  own  will,  after  the  same  man- 
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net,  so  as  to  move  liicm  by  a  look,  a  ninlion,  a  smile,  a  Trown,  tind  acl 
their  own  scntimcata  aad  emotiona  over  in  ihem;  and  then,  far  whnJF 
years,  haJ  them  in  aulliorily  to  command,  direct,  lell  (hera  whither  to 
go,  what  to  learn,  what  to  do,  regulate  tlieir  houra,  their  books,  their 
pleasurcfli  and  their  company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  own 
knees  every  night  and  morning,  who— tliatcnn  rightly  conceive  such  an 
orgaaic  acting  of  one  being  in  many,  will  deem  it  extravagant,  or 
think  it  a  dishonor  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  ray  that  a  power  like  this 
may  well  be  expected  to  fashion  all  who  come  under  it  to  newness  of 
liie? 

Now  what  1  liave  endeavored,  in  my  tract,  and  what  I  here  endeavor 
is,  to  waken,  in  our  churchee,  a  BCnse  of  this  power  and  of  the  momen- 
tous reaponsibQities  Ihat  accrue  under  it.  I  wish  to  produce  an  impr ea- 
sion  that  God  has  not  held  ub  rexponsible  for  the  effect  only  of  what 
we  do,  or  leach,  or  for  ads  of  control  and  government ;  but  quite  as 
much,  for  the  effect  of  our  being  tehat  we  are;  that  tliere  is  a  plastic 
age  in  the  house,  receiving  its  type,  not  from  our  words  but  from  lur 
tpiiil,  one  whose  character  is  shaping  in  the  molds  of  our  own.  And 
then,  under  an  impression  sn  salutary,  what  changes  wilt  be  wrought 
in  the  temperament  of  our  own  piety.  If  a  man  were  to  be  set  before  a 
mirror,  with  the  feeling  that  the  exact  image  of  what  he  u,  for  the 
day,  is  there  to  be  produced  and  lelt  aa  a  permanent  and  fixed  image 
foretrer,  to  what  carefulness,  what  delicate  sincerity  of  spirit  would  he 
be  moved.  And  will  he  be  less  moved  to  the  same,  when  that  mirror 
is  the  sou]  ofhls  cliild?  This  now  is  the  new  element  that  we  want  in 
our  religion,  and  this  I  earnestly  hope  may  be  introduced.  The  simple 
introduction  of  this,  wliile  it  destroys  not liing  valuable  in  our  present 
form  of  piety,  would  sufRce  to  change  the  style  of  it  in  all  ilie  points 
where  it  is  defective;  to  moisten  the  dry  individualism  we  tuffer,  to 
relieve  (he  eccentricities  we  display,  to  set  purity  in  the  place  of  bustle 
and  presumption,  growth  in  the  place  of  conquest,  sound  health  in  the 
place  of  jpasmodic  eialtatiooB ;  for  when  a  conviction  is  felt  in  Chrie- 
tain  families,  that  tlicy  are  to  some  extent  organic  unities,  where  the 
children  are  not  to  grow  up  as  heathens,  to  be  converted  afterwards, 
but  in  the  faith  of  Ihe  parents  rather ;  wliere  living  is  to  be  a  means  of 
grace,  and  as  God  will  sutfer  it,  a  regenerating  power ;  then  will  our 
piety  become  a  domestic  spirit,  and  as  much  more  tender,  as  it  is  more 
inclusive  of  the  family.  Now  we  have  a  style  of  religion  that  contains' 
practically  speaking,  only  adults,  or  tliose  who  are  old  etuugh  to  reflect 
and  act  for  themselves,  and  it  Is,  as  if  we  lived  In  an  ailult  inorUl,  viiiere 
every  one  is  for  himself.  IT  we  could  abolish  also  distinctions  of  age. 
and  sex.  and  office,  we  should  only  make  up  a  style  of  religion  some- 
what drier  and  fartlier  off  from  nature  than  we  now  have.  We  can 
never  come  into  the  true  style  of  living  tlmt  God  lias  appointed  for  us, 
until  we  regard  each  generation  as  hovering  over  the  next,  acting  itself 
into  ihe  next,  and  casting  thus  a  type  of  character  in  tlie  next,  before  it 
comes  to  act  for  itself.  Then  we  slmll  have  gentle  cares  and  feelings; 
then  Ihe  families  will  become  bonds  of  spiritual  life  i  example,  education 
am]  government,  being  Christian  powers,  will  be  regulated  by  a  Chris- 
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tiitn  spirit ;  the  rigidities  oi'  religious  t^inciple  will  be  aodened  bj  t 
tender  affeclious  of  nature  [wining;  among  them,  and  Ilie  common  life 
of  itie  house  dignified  bj  the  sober  and  momentous  cares  of  the  lii'e  to 
come.  And  thus  OhrlEtion  piety  being  ottener  a  habit  in  Ilie  soul  thoii 
a  couqucBt  over  it,  will  be  as  much  more  respectable  and  consistent  as 
it  is  earlier  in  the  birth  and  closer  to  nature. 

The  more  I  reflect  on  the  particular  type  of  practical  religion,  preva- 
lent in  our  churches,  for  the  century  now  past,  the  more  dissatisfied  I 
am  with  it.  We  do  not  seem  to  underalond  that  there  is  a  law  of 
population  within  the  church  of  God,  as  there  is  within  a  nation  or  an 
empire — one  which,  if  children  were  only  brought  up  in  the  faitli, 
would  give  a  lar  more  rapid  increase  than  wu  now  have,  and  finally 
would,  by  itaeU',  enable  the  churcti  to  overpopulate  and  occupy  the 
world,  OS  the  Saxon  race  are  occupying  thia  western  continent.  No 
addition  meets  our  view,  which  does  not  come  aa  a  coniiuest. 

And  revivals  ofreligion,  aa  called,  are  our  scenes  of  conquest — valued 
of  course  according  to  the  hopes  rested  on  their  power.  Let  me  not  be 
understood  asrcjeciingreirira/go/re/if~i'on,  though  1  heartily  wish  the 
name  were  yet  to  be  invented ;  for  it  is  a  source  of  indefinite  mischief. 
God  certainly  designs  to  act  on  men  socially,  as  well  a«  individually. 
and  to  vary  the  whole  exercise  of  life,  in  a  way  to  exert  the  moet 
healthful  power  over  their  character.  D'any  one  is  disturbed  or  affect- 
ed with  distrust  by  what  I  here  advance,  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, 1  refer  him  to  an  article  on  the  "  Spiritual  Economy  of  Revivals 
ofRcligion,"  in  the  Christian  Spectator  of  IS38,  where  he  will  find 
what  sentiments  I  entertain  of  revivals  exhibited  morefully.  But  Iwas 
speaking  ofthe  great  hopes  we  have  rested  on  revivals,  and  to  this  we 
now  return.  If  you  will  attend  the  General  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut, or  ofMassachuEette,  and  listen  to  the  reports  on  the  state  ofreli- 
gion,  you  will  discover,  although  it  may  not  be  unilbrmly  said,  that  a 
year  which  has  brought  no  revivals  of  religion  is  considered  to  be  of 
coiurse  a  barren  year;  tlie  "  Spu-it  of  God  will  be  said  to  be  with- 
drawn," "  ZioQ  to  languish,"  "  religion  to  decay,"  "  the  word  to  be 
fruitless,"  and  I  know  not  what  beside.  Suppose  now  it  be  asked, 
whether  a  revival  can  be  had  all  the  time  ?  No,  that  will  not  be  pre- 
tended ;  for  the  term  is  used  with  a  s|)cciat  nieatuog  to  <lenote  a  time 
ofexallution  and  victory.  It  comes  then  to  this,  that  having  made 
everything  of  a  revival  of  religion,  and  little  or  nothing  of  religion  itself, 
we  spend  the  intervening  limes  in  mourning  over  ourselves  for  lan- 
guishing when  we  cannot  help  it,  and  in  chiding  ourselves  because  we 
cannot  live  in  the  extraordinary  as  an  ordinary  thing  I  Meantime,  we 
virtually  take  it  for  granted  that  God,  because  he  does  not  help  us  to 
realize  an  impossibiUty,  is  withdrawn,  and  since  the  revival  is  gone  by, 
whalcondusionhaveweleft,  but  that"  Zion  langTiishes,"and that  life 
is  to  no  Christian  purpose  any  longer  f  There  could  not  be  a  more  un- 
happy style  of  practical  reUgion.  Nothing  stands  in  a  natural  altitude, 
there  is  no  regular  pulse  of  life  letl,  and  we  only  know  that  we  Uve  by 
the  siiasms  we  Bulfer.  Could  wc  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  Is  with 
4. 
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tu,  at  all  limes,  in  the  ordinary  as  in  tlieexlraoriiinarj-,  in  thehouBe  loo 
■s  in  the  church,  and  that  godly  living,  in  the  family,  carefully  jMjrse- 
vered  in  will  be  training  up,  in  a  way  that  ie  silent  ajid  imperceptible, 
•one  ujid  daughters  unto  God,  working  niaultH  tliercfore  as  important 
1u  the  public  Bccnes  ia  which  unbt'lievcra  and  infideU  arc  subdued  tu 
Christ,— did  we  heartily  believe  that  there  ie  someiliing  good  to  he 
done,  some  good  possibility  wailing  for  us  at  all  ticnee,  which  is  worth 
u  much  and  in  Ghxl's  view  as  sacred,  as  a  revival  of  religion,  how 
much  happier  should  wc  be,  and  quite  as  much  better  as  happier ;  for 
i  discourage  ourselves  in  every  thing  good,  and  allow  nothing 
10  be  properly  good,  because  we  have  not  a  revival  of  religion. 

And  then  wheo  the  revival  comes,  it  comes  as  a  storm,  a  strange 
day  of  power  and  apirilua!  commotion,  and  they  'that  were  sighing  for 
the  day,  arc  about  as  full  of  luixieCylestit  run  to  wildness  and  extrava- 
gance, as  they  were  before  to  have  it  come.  For  a  revival  of  religion 
may  as  well  be  idolized  as  any  other  creature  of  Qod,  a  stone  or  a  star, 
and  then,  having  become  an  idol,  the  general  truth  that  superstitious 
expectation  exaggerates  all  objects,  is  sure  tobe  verilicd.  If  the  whole 
of  eternity  hangs  on  religion,  and  religion  is  nothing  but  a  revival  of 
religion,  there  ought  assuredly  to  be  some  commotion  when  it  comes, 
as  well  OK  great  despondency  when  it  goes !  Besides,  there  is  another 
cause  of  extravagance.  Man  ia  a  social  creatuie,  so  that  if  wc  really 
deny  organic  power  and  dissolve  even  lanulies  into  isolated  vmite  offree 
ageticy — if  we  hold  our  religion  as  a  strict  exercise  of  individualism, 
and  never  allow  it  to  marry  itself  to  our  natural  atiecliuns  and  our 
social  instincts,  still  these  social  instincts  remain  within  us,  und  the 
more  they  are  batBed  and  kept  out  of  action,  the  more  sure  they  are  to 
burst  over,  at  last,  all  barriers,  and  seize  as  it  were  by  force,  the  in- 
dulgence denied  them.  Now  a  revival  of  religion,  whatever  we  may 
aayor  thinkof  it,  is  asocial  scent,  and  the  peculiar  power  exerted  in  it 
ia  social  and  in  that  view  organic  [wwer.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the 
design  of  God  in  such  scenes,  us  far  as  they  are  sober  realities,  to  wield 
the  power  of  social  impulses,  as  in  preaching  he  wields  the  power  of 
personal  feeling  and  expression,  in  behalf  of  his  truth.  Accordingly,  f 
tUl  the  social  instincts  have  before  and  ordinarily  been  baffled  as  regards 
Iheir  activity,  they  will  now  rush  in,  as  animals  dying  for  thirst  rush 
to  the  water,  and  having  found  vent  for  once,  in  religious  scenes  that 
move  large  mosses  of  men,  they  will  burn  with  such  intensity  as 
amouniB,  if  not  to  pltrenzy,  to  a  dangerous  extravagance.  Thus  you 
will  observe,  in  such  a  scene,  that  if  tliero  be  some  half  solitary  beings 
brought  within  its  power,  persons  whose  social  nature  has  before  been 
almost  wholly  disappointed  of  its  natural  wants,  these  are  likely  even  to 
become  bewildereil  by  the  strange  joy  of  an  organic  feeling,  while  the 
children  who  liave  grown  up  in  a  truly  Christian  family,  where  their 
natural  aifections  have  been  bathed  in  religion  as  an  element,  from  tlicir 
earliest  days,  will  suffer  no  excitement  thai  is  not  within  the  gentle 
bonds  of  order  and  health,  la  which  we  see,  that  nothing  can  eo  eScct- 
tally  abate  religious  extravagances,  as  to  have  a  style  of  religion  that 


ia  fornied  by  the  grace  of  God  in  the  house,  and  inlertwining  ilMlf 
tliere  among  [he  ruoU  of  Ikmily  feeling,  grows  up  into  a  habit  ofEancti- 
fied  love  and  loving  eanctity. 

I  have  nleo  a  ;el  more  serious  complaint  to  make,  viz.  that  1  see 
great  reason,  and  the  greater  the  longer  I  live,  to  dietruBt  the  manner 
of  testing  religious  character,  generally  prevalent  in  connexion  with 
tbie  type  of  religion.  We  make  notliiag  of  habit,  notbing  of  a  propo- 
Bed  aUu  uf  life  connected  with  Christian  duties,  but  we  demand  a  kind 
of  religiouti  experience  that  Htande  in  marked  contrast  with  the  previous 
lime,  particularly  in  regard  to  feelings  of  complacency  towarde  God. 
For  it  is  assumed  that,  if  any  man  can  express  the  fact  that  he  has 
found  great  emotions  of  delight  in  God  or  the  character  of  God,  be  is 
of  course  a  true  disciple.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
find  the  most  exiatie  ftights  of  experience,  in  this  particular,  end,  within 
a  very  few  months,  in  a  total  iniliflerence  to  rbltgutn,  and  a  maDifcGt 
c^iandonmeDt  of  every  duty.  What  now  is  the  secret  of  ttiese  painlul 
dcTections  7  Certainly  it  is  not  that  love  is  no  Scripture  evidence  of 
Christan  character.  Nothing  is  declared  more  Irequently.  But  it  iti 
that  ibe  mind,  in  wliatwecallarevivalofreligion,  may  often  be  thrown 
and  often  ia  thrown  into  a  state  of  emotion  which  cannot  be  distinguish- 
ed, for  the  time,  from  true  Christian  love  and  yet  is  wholly  distant  from 
love.  And  it  comes  to  pass,  unless  I  mistake,  in  tlie  following  manner- 
First  it  i^in  the  nature,  as  I  have  said,  ol'  every  human  mind,  when 
looking  upon  God  in  the  simple  attitude  of  contemplation,  as  upon  a 
picture,  to  feel  that  be  is  a  perfectly  excellent  and  lovely  being.  No 
enmity  rises,  no  turbid  leeling  springs  into  life  unless  it  coosciously  re- 
.  fleets  on  it«ell' as  unworthy  and  wholly  unlike  to  God,  or  recollects  lie 
own  determination  to  adhere  to  causes  of  wrong  which  God  forbids. 
And  it  lies  in  the  very  focU  of  tlie  case,  you  will  observe  beforehand, 
that  if  any  person  can  be  beld  lor  a  length  of  lime  to  this  conleinplative 
view,  he  will  for  the  same  length  oftime,  feel  tljat  Ood  is  lovely,  and 
that  is  a  feeling  which  no  man  can  distinguish  from  love,  as  a  praciical 
embrace  of  God  and  bis  law,  uiitjl  it  is  put  to  the  test  and  made  to  try 
itself  by  the  Scripture  method  of  trying  love,  that  is  by  the  keeping  of 
Ciod's  commandments.  Accordingly  n  man  wholly  irreligious  in  his 
life  comes  within  the  sphere  of  a  revival  of  religion,  he  bears  a  great 
deal  of  preaching,  thinks  much  upon  what  he  hears,  becomes  a  good 
dctti  heated  by  the  general  excitement,  and  somewhat  confused  by  his 
own  ill  directed  etforts  to  realize  an  unknown  experience,  till  at  length, 
having  no  pi;actical  duties  on  hand  to  show  him  the  confiict  ofhis  will 
witli  God's  authority,  imd  becoming  unaphered,  as  it  were,  from  all 
aobjective  thoughts  which  may  keep  him  apprised  of  his  own  unhke- 
nefslo  God,  by  the  total  absorption  of  his  mind  in  the  abjective  realities 
of  religion,— what  wonder  is  it  tliat  his  soul  takes  tire  before  God,  and 
bJBzesup  to  heaven  in  a  passionate  admiraiionof  his  beauty  and  glory  1 
And  this  new  rhapsody,  (his  strange  kindling  of  cnthusiaEm,  be  is  sure 
must  be  Christian  love,— now  his  sins  arclbrgiven,  and  his  peace  with 
God  is  sealed !    On  precisely  this  kind  of  evidence  generally,  ( 


«ach  at  the  door  ofUie  church,  and  aimhtei  to  the  in- 
terior rites  ofdiecipleBliip.  la  I'ucl,  no  evidence  of  ChriBtian  character 
is  considered  su  decisive,  ae  ihal  which  is  found  in  a  changi:  ol'  emo- 
tions. TIUH  ie  love,  the  new  heart,  the  new  taate,  the  new  inaiinct 
wliicii  displaces  the  old  insiincl  ol'  haired — every  one  that  lovelh  is 
bom  ol'God,  Undoubtedly  the  text  iatrue,  but  it  is  also  true  ttialiove 
has  a  test,  even  the  keepbg  of  God'e  comniandmenle,  aiid  until  that 
test  is  added,  the  less  we  rent  upon  mere  cniotionB,  liowever  strange, 
the  better.  And  yet  how  many  luo  nursed  in  a  presumptuous  couh- 
dence  ibat  alt  is  right  witli  God,  because  they  liuve  luul.their  passions 
kindled,  lor  once,  in  this  way  liy  the  beauty  and  glory  ol'  Gud !  What 
careful  minister,  seeing  how  many  are  gathered  rouud  him,  in  the 
church,  who  manifest  no  real  love  to  God  in  ttie  practical  duliea  oflile, 
and  have  never  shown 'any  Christian  character,  save  that  they  once 
were  subji^cts  of  a  religious  rhapGOdy,  has  not  often  staggered  under 
the  aUBpicion  of  some  dismal  error,  in  the  current  viewe  of  rehgious 
experience.  Fur  myself,  I  liiel  obliged,  in  faithfulness  lo  God,  to  de- 
clare, that  1  have  more  tlian  a  suspicion  on  this  subjecL  Indeed  my 
own  experience  as  a  pastor,  connecteJ  with  the  thoughts  expreaeed 
above,  has  compelled  me  to  feel  that,  if  a  young  peraon  or  child  comes 
lo  me,  in  a  time  of  ruligiuus  quiet,  and  aiiiiply  aaks  to  be  admitted  as  a 
disciple  to  the  ordinancea,  disclosing  a  habit  ot  private  devotion,  de- 
claring a  serious  purpose  and  desire  to  live  a  religious  life,  and  indi- 
cating a  settled  spirit  of  dependvtiee  i,ii  God  Jor  Ike  eattenance  ff  all 
goud  tivercisim,  1  have  a  lar  better  and  more  reliable  evidence  of  C'hm- 
tiau  dmracter,  than  any  sudden  burst  of  exiaiic  emotion  towards  God 
canpo><aibly  yield.  These  too,  as  experience  will  abundantly  show,  are  . 
the  peraons  who  maintain  the  best  examples  of  piety  afterwards.  We 
see  too,  in  such  examples,  tlial  the  more  closely  piety  is  wedded  to 
habit,  and  tlie  more  thoroughly  it  is  intenvoven  with  c-ommon  life,  the 
healthier  and  firmer  is  tlie  growth.  It  wants  not  great  experiences  to 
make  great  Christians.  Betivcen  extatic  (lights  and  godly  lives  there 
is  no  vaUd  connexion.  Bui  when  ihe  spirit  of  God  nanctilies  the  table 
and  the  hearth,  and  makes  the  homes  temples  of  piety  to  childhood, 
wlien  newnesB  of  life  begins  with  education  or  nurture,  and  not  in  high 
scenes  or  explosive  cluuiges,  then  the  churi^h  of  God  growing  up,  like 
a  nation  or  empire,  from  asilent  law  of  increase,  in  iia  own  nature,  bc- 
comea  a  compact  organic  trame,  having  ilie  vital  sj)irit.  aa  it  is  the 
body,  of  Christ  himself. 

I  have  spoken  already  in  my  "  Discourses,"  of  aianyevila  and  defects 
in  our  present  type  of  practical  religion— the  mischievous  impresaions  it 
gives  to  children;  the  discouragement  ol  all  right  aims  and  efforts 
wrought  in  their  minds ;  and  the  artilicLiI  hoslihiy  lo  religion  produced 
in  their  minds,  by  modes  of  treatment  tiiat  are  contrary  to  tirsi  princi- 
ples. Baptism  too,  we  are  holding  as  an  empty  tradition ;  a  form  the 
soul  of  which  is  evaporated  and  lost ;  robbing  thus  ourselves  and  our 
chlMren  of  all  the  proper  benefits  of  the  rite,  and  giving  to  its  rejectors 
the  strongest  argument  they  have  against  it.    Itwas  for  these  untiappy 
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ijerecis  and  errors  in  our  eiyie  of  piety,  that  I  was  moved  lo  seek  n 
remedy,  nnd  1  •truck  at  ilie  radicnl  error  of  training  up  cliUdreii 
for  fuiure  conversioo.  I  showed,  by  lliirieen  disiincl  argumeiiU,  that 
the  only  true  aim  and  especiation  of  ChriBlian  uurturo  is  thut  Uie  rhild 
is  to  grow  up  a  Cbriatian — not  doubting  tliat  1  was  otferinx  to  our 
churches  a  great  principle,  worthy  of  their  profound  considerolioii,  and 
one  that  contaias  a  remedy  for  the  principal  deleuts  of  piety  and  ctia 
racter,  by  which  their  honor  is  defaced  and  their  prosperity  hindered. 
AiiJ  what  now  baa  been  the  result  7  Has  one  of  my  thirteen  argu- 
menU  beuD  answered  1  Not  one,  unless  1  am  to  concede  that  an  objec- 
tion raised  against  ray  argument  from  "  urgawc  causca"  and  hung  on 
the  words,  without  any  consideration  of  their  meaning,  is  to  be  taken 
as  an  answer.  With  this  single  exception,  whidi  is  no  exception,  aQ 
my  prooTa  stand  to  this  hour  untouched  and  in  their  original  integrity, 
nad  the  public  mind,  meantime,  fogged  by  "  dangerous  tendencies"  and 
misrepreaentaiioDs  and  worn  out  theories,  is  busying  ilself  in  Talse 
issues,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  real  merits  of  the  question. 
Is  it  now  too  much  to  entreat  of  our  miniaters  and  cburchea  that,  aller 
they  have  suQiciently  punished  my  heresies,  they  will  begin  to  have 
some  com pa,BHlon  on  tliemselves;  return  to  tlie  question,  as  it  ie,  and 
tee  whether  OoJ  ta  not  otTering  tliem  a  medicine  here  tor  the  want  of 
which, they  are  likely  even  to  die? 


But  there  now  remains,  brethren  of  the  committee,  a  question  that 
must  rest  with  you,  viz.,  what  shall  be  done  with  my  book?  I  did  not 
ask  you  to  publish  it  at  the  first,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  resume  the  pub- 
Ucalion  now.  As  lar  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  it  ia  of  the  least 
possible  consequence  whether  you  do  it  or  noL  Possibly  you  erred  b 
deciding  lo  publish  it,  though  not  because  of  any  heresy  in  it.  Possibly 
jou  may  have  erred  again  in  suspending  the  publication.  That  1  leave 
with  you.  On  your  title  page  you  say.  "  Approved  by  the  Committee 
ol'  Publication,"  in  which  you  seem  to  suppose  that  you  are  really,  as  a 
committee,  intrusted  with  this  matter  and  have  a  judgment  of  your 
own  concerning  iL  Are  you  such,  in  truth,  or  do  you  metui  lo  say,  by 
giving  up  your  judgment  the  moment  your  constituents  judge  differ- 
ently, thai  there  is  another  out  door  committee  of  panic  mongers  and 
wire  pullers  bock  of  you,  belbre  whom  you  engage  to  surrender,  and 
when  they  so  decree,  unsay  your  own  judgments  and  take  back  your 
own  acts  1  W  that  be  necessary,  then  it  is  a  most  dishonorable  neces- 
aity— ttislionorahle  1  do  not  mean  for  youj  for  I  have  perfect  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  your  aims,  and  1  think  I  understand  the  difficulty  of 
your  fiosition;  but  dishonorable,  because  of  the  taclious  and  disorderly 
spirit,  wliich  has  obliged  a  respectable  committee  to  sacrifice  tlieir  offi- 
cial doings,  in  order  lo  save  their  society.  No,  if  any  fault  of  dignity, 
appears  in  this  transaction,  it  is  chargeable  mainly  not  on  you,  but  on 
norac  very  lamentable  defect  of  character  rather,  in  the  religious  com- 
munity yourepicecnt.  1  only  think  that  lo  prevent  a  revelation  bo  un- 
dignified, some  degree  of  piubborniicss  might  have  been  pardoned  in  you. 
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Since,  ihpB,  ilia  not  joullml  have  thrown  yourselves  sgainsl  my  charac- 
ter as  a  teacher  ofirutJi,  bill  a  body  ofChriatian  ministers  and  perEOiiBof 
influunce  sufficienlly  numeroua  to  sway  the  moTement«  of  the  MaBsacbu- 
aettH  churches,  I  turn  from  you  to  them,  tuid  I  hope  the  exposiulatioDa 
1  may  vunturc  to  oQer  will  be  received  as  kindly  as  they  are  meant. 
The  violence  they  have  done  ray  character,  it  will  be  seen,  juBtificB  me 
in  this  boldness,  and  the  high  ground  of  security  lo  which  I  have  bct^n 
able  to  bring  my  argument,  helps  me  to  speak  with  the  better  chance  of 
efTecL  Indeed,  it  was  only  the  opiwrtunity  hevc  given  me  of  saying 
same  things  with  propriety,  for  the  benefit  of  religion,  whicli  almost 
never  can  be  said  without  preeumption,  that  finally  decided  me  in  tlie 
purpose  lo  undertake  ihit  second  exposition  of  my  aubject. 

Brethren  of  Maseachusetcs,  the  Publishing  Committee  of  your  Sab- 
bath School  Society,  a  grave  and  judicious  boily  of  men  whom  you  ap- 
pointed, I  presume,  because  of  the  confidence  you  had  in  their  charac- 
ter. aAcr  a  long  and  careful  exatninatioii  of  two  diHcourses  1  had  writ- 
ten, decided  to  give  them  to  the  public  Two  or  three  critics, not  more 
capable  certainly  of  delecUng  error  than  they^  have  since  discovered 
dtmgeroue  tendencies  and  otlier  like  sliadoweof  evil  lurking  in  the  trecl 
published.  In  a  moment,  you  renounce  the  judgment  of  your  commit- 
tee, you  grow  sensitive,  you  vent  your  diaitatisfaetion  in  acts  of  rude- 
ness to  a  stranger,  you  circulate  and  print  stories  implicating  my  word, 
70U  go  on  to  propagate  your  uneasiness  and  stir  yourselvea  up  into  a 
clamor,  till  finally  you  compel  your  committee,  if  they  will  save  the 
J  aociely,  to  suspend  the  sale  of  the  book.  Now  also  you  discover,  if  you 
I  liave  read  these  pages,  that  you  had,  nder  all,  gotten  before  your  time, 
Bad  that  the  panic  by  which  yoa  have  been  agitated  had  no  intelligent 
cause.  In  view  of  bets  Uko  these,  have  you  not  some  opportunity  to 
discover  that  there  is  a  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  opinions  among  you, 
which  eiceeds  tlie  limits  of  reason,  and  certainly  does  nnt  indicate  ae 
great  breadth  of  character  as  would  bo  desirable  in  this  age  of  the 
world? 

You  have  also  a  metropolitan  position,  as  regards  the  churches  of 
New  England,  and  you  must  not  wonder  if  on  this  account,  you  are  a 
n^ject  of  study  and  oi  observation.  Pardon  me  if  I  eay  that  we  are 
tiot  always  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  you  fill  your  office.  You 
have  men  of  the  highest  worth  and  character  among  you,  men  who  are 
fit  to  lead  you  into  belter  and  wiaer  demonstrations,  and  who  earnestly 
deplore,  as  I  certainly  know,  the  very  unhappy  spirit  and  tlie  narrow 
councils  which  now  predominate  in  your  churches.  But  they  prefer 
apparently  not  to  encounter  a  religtoua  temperament,  which  may  prove 
too  uncomfortable  to  their  peace,  and  retire  rather  from  the  gilace  they 
ought  lo  occupy  than  come  forward  to  assert  a  position  worthy  of  their 
character  and  talents.  We  deplore,  in  particular,  the  relation  in  wluch 
jDu  seem  to  eland  to  the  Uniturions.  God  has  made  both  them  and 
you  to  cliange  since  the  separation,  and  has  carried  you  on  thus  to  a 
position  essentially  new,  but  you  seem  unable  to  discover  it.  Unitari- 
anism  was  the  necessary  birth  of  a  dead  orthodoxy,  and  when  il  has 
ceased  10  exist,  for  cease  it  nseitredly  will,  it  will  not  be  found  to  have 
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existed  in  vain.  Inileed,it  may  finally  be  diBcovereii.liiatUnllarianiam 
u  nothing  bui  the  proper  reeuli  of  a  ihleo  UBsuoiption,  ihai  hae  run 
through  all  the  dogmatic  efibrlB  of  the  church,  ever  since  dogmatic  the- 
ology was  invented, — which  if  it  be  once  caat  oul,  will  carry  off" with  it 
DO  small  part  of  our  etrlTes,  and  leave  ub  to  Bubsidc  into  the  proper 
anit>'  uf  the  truth.  I  ask  no  absent  to  Buch  a  BUggBBtioti,  for  I  have  not 
time  to  verify  the  probability  of  it.  Enough  that  it  is  poEsible  or  con- 
ceivable. Meantime,  it  ie  perfectly  clear  to  observation,  than  Unltari- 
rionism  is  not  content  with  iteelf.  Conscious  undoubtedly  of  poBseraing 
important  Irulha,  it  reveals, atlcaBt,aBU«picion of  itsowncoTnjfVerFnus, 
and  presents  itself  in  this  view,  as  a  most  interesting  subject  of  study. 
And  if  there  were  any  such  freedom  ofconTerencebetweenyouand  the 
Unitarians  as  there  might  be,  if  there  was  adiapoBition  to  present  ^eat 
truths  held  by  yoursclveB,  in  sliapes  that  would  clear  them  of  difficulty! 
the  want  (hey  sufTer  of  tlicge  truthswouldscarcely  fail  of  inducing  their 
acceptance.  I  observe  too,  that  they  often  extend  themselveB  towards 
yan,  in  A'iendly  dcmonBlrations,  which,  though  they  do  not  come  toyoti 
on  their  kneee.  ought  to  be  taken  as  inviting  and  offering  a  rticonsidera- 
tion.  Could  you  non'  cJime  forward  like  men  who  trust  their  own  priit 
ciples,  to  do  something  worthy  of  your  age,  it  is  scarcely  supposable 
thatgood  results,  and  that  of  a  very  important  character,  would  not 
fallow.  Bui,  instead  of  tliia,  you  seem  to  be  eo  mach  afraid  of  your 
own  principlea  that  you  cannot  Buffer  a  friendly  approach  of  any  kind ; 
and  to  think  a  new  thought,  or  to  seek  to  reproduce  an  old  doctrine,  in 
Bome  variant  shape,  that,  without  sacrificing  even  a  hair  of  the  truth, 
will  obviate  tlieir  objections,  is  loo  frightful  to  be  endured.  I  even  ob- 
serve, that  if  you  happen,  by  some  accident,  to  have  preached  a  tho- 
roughly orthodox  sermon  which  they  are  tempted  to  approve,  you  throw 
your  inkstand  at  them,  as  Luther  did  at  tlie  devil,  to  kee])  them  off! 
Could  there  be  a  worse  infatuation  7 

Meantime  the  Episcopal  church  ia  waiting  for  the  Unitarian  body,  in 
Boston,  to  fall,  ae  a  ripe  fruit,  into  its  handa,  and  actaally  holding  its 
bands  for  tlie  prize ;  which  if  tliey  do  not  receive,  it  will  not  be  the  fault 
ormany  among  yourselves.  Perhops  the  hope  of  Episcopacy ,  in  this 
respect,  is  more  sanguine  than  it  need  he.  But  what  do  we  see,  if  any 
among  the  Unitarians  become  disaalisfied,  and  desire  to  find  some  form 
of  religion  more  adequate  to  their  spiritual  wants?  Seldom  do  they 
elop  with  you,  but  they  jiasa  directly  on  to  the  hands  of  the  bishop. 
They  prefer  even  to  take  a  type  of  religion  foreign  to  New  England, 
and  one  that  has  no  sympathy  with  our  instiiutiouB,  rather  than  lo  slop 
ifith  you.  who  are  bound  up  with  them  in  the  ties  of  a  comiQon  history. 
AtiEpiacopoJ  writer  too,  has  just  been  calling  the  attention  of  your  Bos- 
ton public,  to  what  he  considers  to  have  been  the  radical  defects  of  our 
religion,  as  illustrated  in  our  history,  evidently  with  a  view  to  show  such 
as  become  disaatiefied,  in  any  degree,  with  Unitarianism,  that  there  is  a 
place  of  rest  and  satiBfaction  in  Episcopacy.  On  this  subject  he  has 
produced  a  culm,  well  studied  and  eloquent  tract  This  tract  was  writ- 
ten without  any  knowledge  of  my  "  Discourses,"  and  they  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  traci,  and  yet  yon  will  observe,  that  the  defect, 
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which  I  was  endeavoring  to  supply,  is  precisely  the  same  with  that  out 
of  which  he  draws  all  the  midchiefs  that  have  befallen  us.  The  iit* 
pression  lefl  by  the  tract  is,  that  Episcopacy  is  the  proper  remedy.  I 
have  endeavored  to  sugi^est  a  remedy  consistent  with  our  history,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  frame  of  our  churches,  and  io !  you  raise  such  a 
storm  that  my  book  is  silenced ! 

I  should  not  discharge  my  whole  duty,  in  this  connexion,  if  I  did  not 
say  that  these  demonstrations,  which  I  so  earnestly  deplore,  are  proba- 
bly traceable,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  to  a  single  cause,  and  the 
sooner  you  awake  to  the  mischiefs  you  suffer  from  this  quarter,  the  bet- 
ter.   If  one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good,  far  more  true  is  it  that  one 
bad  newspaper  destroyeth  much  good.    You  have  a  religious  newspa- 
per that  has  long  been  exerting  a  most  baleful  effect  on  your  churches, 
restraining  the  breadtli  of  Christian  character  and  opinions,  undignify- 
ing  the  feelings,  and  perverting  tlie  Christian  manners  of  your  people. 
To  say  that  tliis  paper  is  behind  the  age  is  nothing,  it  is  behind  all 
ages.    It  is  as  ignorant  of  the  past  as  it  is  opposite  to  the  future.    It  ex- 
hibits that  uncomfortable  spirit  which  properly  belongs  lo  a  brute  con- 
servatism held  by  the  will,  sc])arated  from  all  intelligent  views  of  the 
past,  and  even  further  still,  from  tlie  dignified  and  courtly  sentiments 
that  are  conunonly  connected  with  a  veneration  for  ancient  names  and 
opinions.    The  one  virtue  for  which  it  is  sometimes  praised,  viz.  its 
consistency,  is  but  another  name  for  the  fact  that  its  opinions  and  man- 
ners and  spirit  are  all  equally  bad,  and  that  it  holds  to  them  all  with 
equal  tenacity.    This  paper  aggravates  every  mischief  you  sutTer;  in- 
deed I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  the  auttior  of  whatever  is  undesirable 
in  your  present  state.    For  it  is  not  the  guiding  reins  of  w^isdom  that 
itapj)lies,  turning  your  chariot  by  gentle  rctractiuiis,  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  into  the  path  of  safety  and  progress,  but  it  is  more  fitly  represented 
by  that  thong  in  the  harness  which  falls  across  the  haunclies  of  the 
animal,  and  ui)on  which  throwing  back  his  weight  he  sometimes  stub- 
bornly refuses  to  move.     And  so  ofleii  and  rudely  has  this  unillumina- 
ted  conservatism  backed  its  bulk  uj>on  every  genial  and  hopeful  motion, 
that  many  appear  to  shrink  from  encountering  its  violence,  preferring  to 
save  their  quiet  and  possibly  their  dignity,  from  the  ill  manners  in 
which  it  finds  impunity.    There  is  no  instrumcni  of  power,  in  this  age, 
as  we  are  just  beginning  to  discover,  that  can  be  comi)arcd  with  a  news- 
paper.   What  now  we  want  in  New  England,  above  every  tiling  else, 
is  a  great  religious  newspaper,  edited  with  sucJi  a  degree  of  ability,  such 
firmness  and  breadth  ol'  understanding,  as  shall  make  it  an  instrument 
worthy  of  our  churches,  and  worthy  of  the  age. 

Brethren,  whether  you  will  believe  it  or  not,  a  new  day  has  come. 
If  we  will,  we  c^n  make  it  a  better  day,  but  it  demands  a  furniture  of 
thought  and  feeling,  such  as  we  must  stretch  ourselves  in  a  degree  to 
reahze.  We  muet  be  firm  lor  the  truth,  and  for  that  very  reason  ready 
to  detect  our  own  errors.  W^e  must  accept  the  legacy  left  us  by  our 
manly  fatliers,  a  legacy  of  labor  and  duty  and  progress,  and  taking  our 
stand  for  soimd  doctrine,  we  must  refuse  to  think  any  doctrine  sound 
which  does  not  help  us  to  grow,  or  any  growth  a  reality  which  does  not 
include  a  growth  ia  wisdom  and  breadth  and  Christian  dignity. 
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THB  STRENGTH  OF  CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 

**  God  is  able  to  make  all  mrace  abound  toward  you ;  that  ye,  always  ha?iDg  all 
snfficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound  to  every  good  work : 

**(Asit  is  written,  He  hath  dispersed  abroad;  he  hath  glTen  to  the  poor;  his 
nghtconsoess  remaineth  for  ever. 

"  Now  he  that  xninistereth  seed  to  the  sower,  both  minister  bread  for  your  foo4> 
and  mnltiply  your  seed  sown,  and  increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness); 

''Being  enriched  in  cTerything  to  all  bountifulness,  which  eanseth  through  ut 
thanksgiving  to  God. 

*<  For  the  administration  of  this  service  not  only  supplieth  the  want  of  the  saint% 
hot  is  abundant  also  by  many  thanksgivings  unto  God ; 

**  Whiles  by  the  experiment  of  this  mmistration  they  glorify  God  for  your  pro- 
fessed subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  for  yoor  liberal  distribution  nnto 
them,  and  unto  all  men ; 

**  And  by  their  prayer  for  you,  which  long  aAer  you  for  the  exceeding  grace  of  God 
in  yoo." — 2  Corinthians,  ix.  8 — 14. 

Thb  diTinity  of  the  Gospel  is  seen  in  its  divine  effects.  In  the  be- 
ginning Crod  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  humanity,  though  ruined 
by  sin,  remains  the  most  wonderful  proof  of  Almighty  energy,  good- 
ness and  skill  But  the  miracle  of  the  likeness  of  God  in  man,  is 
repeated  with  vast  increase  of  honor  to  the  Creator,  and  favor  to  the 
creature,  when  by  the  word  of  salvation  sinners  are  transformed,  as 
the  Apostle  Peter  assures  us,  into  '^  partakers  of  the  divine  nature '' 
(2  Peter,  i.  3,  4).  The  inter\'al  between  the  best  perfection  of  a 
Christian  and  the  perfection  of  God  his  Sanctiiier,  must  be  immeasur- 
able ;  yet,  as  the  reflection  of  light  is  light,  the  CTaces  of  Christian 
character  are  divine,  because  they  are  effiects  of  divine  grace. 

The  consequences  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  always  correspond  with 
the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  reveals  the  love  of  God  to  the 
believer,  and  faith  works  by  love ;  God  makes  all  grace  abound  to- 
ward the  believer  in  all  things,  and  faith  abounds  to  every  good  work 
(8  ver.).  His  enjoyment  of  the  great  goodness  of  God,  expands  the 
believer's  capacity  of  affection,  and  faculty  of  doing  good.  The  great- 
ness of  the  condescension  of  God  in  admitting  the  believer  to  his  fel- 
lowship, and  a  co-operation  in  goodness,  elevates  him  to  a  dignity  and 
comprehensiveness  of  purpose,  approaching,  so  far  as  the  miite  can 
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infinity,  divine  benerolence.  The  bdierer  is  united  to  Christ  his  gIo« 
rified  Head,  and  has  a  conscious  active  sympathy  vnth  all  the  members 
of  Christ's  true  body,  his  Church.  The  Holy  Ghost  inspires  him  with 
holy  life,  and  he  knows  it  to  be  ''  the  working  of  that  mighty  Power'' 
f  E^h.  i.  2Sh,  whereby  God  is  '*  subduing  all  things  to  himself"  (PhiL 
iii.  21).  God  adopts  him  as  his  son,  and  all  the  children  of  his  hea-* 
▼enly  Father  become  his  beloved  brethren.  And  when  through  Christ, 
hy  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  prays  to  God  his  Father  for 
blessings  upon  the  multitude,  thus  dear  to  him,  in  all  lands  and  among 
all  people,  he  feels  himself  linked  to  the  omnipotence,  omniscience, 
and  omnipresence  of  His  grace,  who  has  said,  '^  Unto  me  shall  all  flesh 
come"  (Ps.  Ixv.  2).  Feeble  as  the  believer  may  seem  to  be,  his 
means  of  Christian  benevolence  are  unbounded,  the  counsels  he  follows 
are  infallible,  and  wherever  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  lives  a 
needy  soul,  there,  like  the  Spirit  of  Divine  Love,  he  can  go  in  the 
providence  and  bounty  of  God,  laden  with  benefits ;  and  thence,  as 
the  harvest  pays  back  the  seed  of  Spring  manifold,  will  return,  in  the 
order  of  the  same  providence  and  bounty,  blessings  rich,  fragrant,  and 
multiplied  upon  his  own  soul,  with  abundant  thanksgivmgs  unto 
God. 

This  is  the  substance  of  our  text,  the  length  of  which  gives  us  the 
advantage  of  the  Apostle's  reasoning,  always  incomparably  better  than 
any  the  uninspired  preacher  can  substitute  for  it.  If  the  discourse 
should  be  long  also,  it  v^ill  not  be  longer  than  the  interest  of  the  theme 
demands. 

The  occasion  of  the  Apostle's  address  in  this  part  of  his  epistle,  was 
the  necessity  of  the  mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  which,  besides  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  malignant  bigotry  of  the  Jews  ( 1  Thess.  ii.  14, 
15),  who,  especially  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  (Acts  xi.  19), 
spoiled  them  of  their  goods,  and  pressed  them  with  a  great  fight  of 
8d9Iictions  (Heb.  x.  32-34),  were  now  under  the  calamity  of  famine. 
(Acts  xi.  27,  28.)  Collections  had  been  made  for  these  "  poor  saints" 
in  many  churches,  as  those  of  Galatia  ( 1  Cor.  xvi.  1),  and  Macedonia 
(Rom.  XV.  26  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  1 — 4),  upon  the  just  principle,  that  the 
Gentiles,  ha>ing  received  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem,  were  bound  to 
serve  in  carnal  things  those  with  whom  they  had  been  made  partakers 
in  spiritual  things  (Rom.  xv.  27).  The  same  kindness,  promised,  in- 
deed, a  year  before  (2  v.),  is  now  asked  from  the  Christians  in  Achaia, 
of  which  Cor'mth  was  the  chief  city.  This  introduces  the  whole 
subject  of 

CHKISTIAN   CHARfTY; 

which,  from  the  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  we  may  define  to  be, 

Love  to  Christ  bianifest  in  love  to  those  whom  Christ  loves. 

We  have  before  us  the  Apostle's  doctrine,  argument,  and  exhorta- 
tions. Let  us  endeavor  to  profit  by  them,  and  learn  the  exercise  of 
true  Christian  Charity,  while  we  consider, 

FirsL  Its  Efforts. 
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Smmify.  Its  Resources. 
TfttnUy.  Its  Encouragements.  - 

First  :  The  Efforts  of  Christian  Charity. 

The  Apostle  sums  up  these,  briefly  and  clearly,  in  the  eighth  Tene^ 
^here  he  says^  '*  that  ye  may  abound  to  every  good  work."  The  true 
Christian  manife^  his  charity, 

L  In  ^  good  works."  2.  In  '^  eveiy  good  work."  3.  In  ^'  aboond* 
ing  to  every  good  work." 

1.  What  are  goad  works?  It  has  been  a  question,  whether  the 
name  of  God  be  derived  from  ^:ood,  or  good  from  the  name  of  (3odL 
But  as  Grod  is  the  alone  standard  of  good,  it  becomes  us  rather  to 
believe  that  good  is  the  epithet  which  describes  conformity  with  hia* 
the  source,  the  pattern  and  the  end  of  all  truth.  Good  works  are  audi 
asGod  does. 

There  are  works  impossible  for  the  creature,  which  belong  to  Ck)d 
only.  He  alone  can  create.  He  alone  is  the  author  and  preserver  of 
life.  There  are  woiks  forbidden  to  the  subject  and  reserved  to  the 
sovereign — judgment  and  vengeance.  '^  Jud^e  not,  lest  ye  be  judged.'' 
^'  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

But  while  God  makes  it  sin  for  us  to  trench  upon  his  prerogative  of 
severity,  he  graciously  qualifies  us  by  his  creative  power,  to  resemble 
him,  by  imitating  his  acts  of  kindness.  He  is  Himself  infinite  love. 
^  He  opened!  his  hand  and  supplieth  the  wants  of  everything  that 
liveth."  He  is  "  the  God  of  the  stranger,"  the  "  Father  of  the  lather, 
less,"  "  the  Husband  of  the  widow,"  *^  the  Spirit  of  consolation,"  and 
**  the  Light "  in  which  alone  we  can  ^  see  light"  Thus  has  he  com- 
manded us,  in  all  our  relations  with  our  fellow  creatures,  to  obey  a 
law  the  fulfilling  of  which  is  love ;  and  declared  that  we  bear  the 
best  likeness  to  our  Father  in  heaven,  when  as  his  children  we  are 
like  him  in  love,  pity,  and  doing  good  to  the  poor,  the  sorrowful,  and 
the  ignorant 

God  has  revealed  hiuL^^lf  most  fully  in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  by 
whom  he  declares  his  unsearchable  love  to  our  lost  race,  and  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life,  by  which  the  sinner  may  return  to  Him  and  to 
happiness.  The  Son  of  God,  by  taking  upon  himself  our  nature,  and 
walking  in  all  our  human  duties,  has  translated  for  man  the  divine  ex- 
ample. His  whole  life  was  a  '^  going  about  doing  good  ;"  his  eveiy 
miracle  an  act  of  goodness ;  his  entire  aim  mercy  to  the  wants  and 
ills  of  this  life,  and,  especially,  mercy  to  the  soul  in  the  salvation,  by 
his  cross,  of  the  life  everlasting.  None  ever  souj^ht  relief  from  him  in 
vain.  The  heathen,  the  Samaritan  and  the  publican,  the  sick  in  body 
and  the  sick  in  mind,  the  despised,  the  outcast  and  the  criminal,  were 
all  welcome  to  his  goodness. 

At  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  salvation,  he  has  inseparably 
united  to  that  faith  which  enjoys  his  redeeming  power,  a  love  like  his 
own.  None  can  follow  him  except  in  love  for  his  people,  *^  A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another  ^"  in  doiDg 
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good  to  -all  who  oeed  our  nerncCf  for,  pcintiog  to  every  rariety  of  bu* 
man  suffering,  he  says,  '<  Inasmuch*  as  ye  do  unto  the  least  of  these, 
ye  do  unto  me ;"  and,  above  all,  in  spreading  the  good  news  of  salva* 
lion  from  sin,  the  best  remedy  for  all  ill,  and  the  best  solace  of  all 
sorrow,  the  fruits  of  sin, ''  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  unto  every  creature."  Thus  are  we  to  prove  our  love  to 
Qody  by  acts  of  goodness  to  all  be  loves  upon  earth,  and  our  love  to 
Christ,  whose  love  has  given  us  all,  by  doing  good  in  his  most  holy 
name 

2.  There  is  no  limit  set  to  this  goodness  which  is  required  of  the 
Christian.  **  Every  good  work  "  is  his  duty.  Every  form  of  good- 
ness he  is  to  attempt  Every  human  creature  he  is  to  serve.  The 
love  of  the  Christian  is  philanthropy.  The  field  of  the  Christian  is 
the  world.  Christianity  knows  neiUier  country  nor  nation,  allows  no 
exception  of  character  or  condition.  It  is  like  the  sun  and  the  rain, 
(all  of  blessing  for  all.  Wherever  there  is  good  to  be  done,  there 
lies  the  Christian's  service  to  God  and  his  Master.  He  owes  duties 
to  his  household,  but  every  man  is  his  neighbor.  He  owes  duties  to 
his  country,  but  every  man  is  his  brother.  It  is  treason  against  Grod, 
who  so  loved  the  world  as  to  send  his  Son  Jesus  to  take  away  the 
sins  of  the  world,  for  him  to  say.  Thus  far  may  I  go  in  goodness,  but 
no  further.  The  Grospel,  which  he  is  commanded  to  preach  to  eveiy 
creature,  binds  him  a  debtor  to  seek  that  creature's  good,  and  endeavor 
to  save  ^at  creature's  souL  Our  duty  is  never  done,  while  there  re- 
mains any  good  for  us  to  do. 

3.  So  far  from  any  partial  goodness  being  enough,  the  true  Christian 
fjbounds  to  every  good  work,  m  liberality,  constancy  and  zeal. 

(}od  gives  liberally,  and  he  loves  a  cheerful  eiver,  who  is  like  him- 
self. Tnere  must  be  no  stint  nor  grudge  in  our  cnarity,  but  '*  all  boun- 
tifulness ;"  not  as  from  covetousness  which  restrains,  nor  irom  neces- 
sity which  measures,  but  from  the  overflow  of  a  loving  spirit,  which 
delights  to  pour  forth,  the  more  it  pours  forth.  We  read  of  but  two 
instances  in  which  the  Master  approved  a  service  as  sufficient ;  that  of 
the  widow  who  gave  all  that  she  had,  and  that  of  Mary  who  did  what 
she  could.  The  rule  of  Christian  goodness  is  to  love  our  neij^hbor, 
every  man,  as  ourselves ;  the  example  of  Christianity  the  devotion  of 
Chnst,  who  gave  himself,  in  all  the  sympathies  of  humanity,  and  in  all 
his  divine  attributes  for  us. 

This  must  be  constant.  The  Redeemer,  with  all  his  mighty  power, 
wrought  while  it  was  day.  The  crown  of  life  awaits  only  those  who 
are  faithful  unto  death.  There  is  no  rest  promised  or  allowed  to  the 
servant  of  Christ  here.  All  his  time  belongs  to  God,  with  all  he  is  and 
all  he  has,  and,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  Church  and  to  mankind  for 
Christ's  sake.  He  may  "  wait  for  his  shadow,"  and  hope  for  eternal 
repose  in  the  ioy  of  his  Lord,  but  it  must  be  as  the  faithful  laborer  who 
works  through  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  glad  to  do  good  until 
the  Master  says,  "  Well  done !" 

Need  we  add,  that  he  must  be  abundant  in  zeal  ?    Is  he  not  to  love 
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God  with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  mind,  and  with  all  his  strengdi  T 
Has  not  Christ  bought  him,  all  he  is,  all  he  has,  and  all  he  can  be  or 
can  have  through  erace,  with  the  price  of  his  most  precious  blood  1 

Is  he  not,  therefore,  bound  to  serve  unto  the  uttermost  all  whom 
Grod  has  commanded  him  to  serve  ?  When  we  contemplate  the  vast 
field  of  our  labor,  the  wide  ripe  harvest  into  which  we  thrust  the 
sickle,  the  vast  multitude  of  various  sufferers  who  require  our  goodness, 
is  there  any  zeal  that  can  overflow  the  limits  of  duty,  that  can  pay 
back  the  debt  we  owe  to  Christ,  or  that  can  fulfil  the  command  to  M 
^  merciful  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful  1" 

Thus,  my  brethren,  must  we  "  abound  to  every  good  work,"  if  we 
would  walk  worthy  of  our  Christian  vocation,  and  bear  the  image  of 
our  God. 

Does  any  one  ask  in  reply.  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  t 
Whose  strength,  whose  means,  whose  faculties  of  heart  and  mind  are 
equal  to  such  a  duty  ?  How  can  we  reach  every  individual  of  our 
race  1  How  relieve  every  want  of  every  sufferer  ?  Is  there  not  dan- 
ger that  in  thus  enlarging  our  aims,  and  reaching  after  so  much  in  our 
purposes,  we  may  neglect  and  trample  upon  duties  nearer  to  our  homes, 
and  by  a  fantastic  extravagance  waste  the  charity,  which,  uqder  a 
judicious  economy,  might  accomplish  more  certain  good  1  My  brethren, 
these  are  the  doubts  of  ignorance,  or  the  hesitations  of  unbelief.  The 
Christian  is  sufficient  for  nothing  of  himself,  but  when  God  eDJoins 
upon  us  a  duty  fitting  the  followers  of  Christ  and  the  children  of  the. 
Father  of  Christ,  he  makes  it  our  privilege  by  the  assurance  of  strength 
to  perform  it  from  on  high.    For  consider 

Secondly  :  The  resources  of  Christian  Charity. 

'^  God  is  able  to  make  all  srace  abound  toward  you ;  that  ye,  always 
having  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,  may  abound  to  every  good  work." 

The  resources  of  the  Christian  are  the  grace  of  God,  ^^  all  grace," 
all  grace  '^  abounding,"  all  grace  "  abounding  always,"  all  grace 
aboundine  always  to  '^  all  sufficiency  in  all  things,"  that  he  may  be 
^^  enriched  in  everything  to  all  bountifiilness." 

This  includes — 

The  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

The  grace  of  God  in  the  SpiriL 

Thegrace  of  God  in  Providence. 

1.  The  grace  of  God  in  Christ 

The  grace  of  God  in  Christ  was  his  eternal  ^rpase^  his  most  delight- 
ful purpose,  his  greatest  purpose,  for  it  was  his  purpose  to  reveal  hii 
most  manifold  wisdom,  his  most  mighty  power,  his  most  perfect  tmth 
in  goodness  and  mercy  toward  lost  sinners,  for  tlie  study  and  admira- 
tion of  all  his  intelligent  creatures.  For  thus  says  the  Apc^e— (Ephei. 
L,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10),  ^  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  him  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world,  that  we  should  be  holy  and  without 
blame  before  him  in  love ;  having  predestinated  us  to  the  adoption  of 
childrea  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himsdf,  according  to  the  good  ^Yedsox^  4 


his  will,  to  the  praise  and  Ihe  glory  of  his  grace,  wherein  he  hatli  naie 
OS  accepted  in  Ihe  Beloved,  in  whom  we  have  redemption  throogh  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace; 
wherein  he  hath  abounded  towards  us  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence, 
having  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  hia  will,  according  to  his 
good  pleasure  which  he  hath  purposed  in  himself;  that  in  ihe  difipen- 
sation  of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather  together  in  one  all  things 
in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which  are  on  earth ;  even  in 
him." 

Yes,  holy  brethren  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesos  Christ,  it 
is  the  purpose  of  grace  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  to  (Humph 
over  sin  throughout  our  suffering  work),  and  bring  it  again  and  for  ever 
into  communion  with  heaven.  Small  as  the  banci  of  the  "  predestinat- 
ed," the  "  chosen,"  and  the  "actepted,"  may  seem  to  he  now,  all 
nations  shall  yet  be  made  to  swell  its  happy  numbers.  The  time  is 
coming  when,  in  all  the  earth,  every  heart  will  exult  and  every  tongue 
rejoice  with  the  love  of  God.  Then  shall  our  deserts  be  as  the  Eden 
of  the  Lord,  and  tears  and  want  and  strifes  and  wrong  be  known  no 
more,  and  concord,  joy,  and  a  common  bliss  unite  the  long- distracted 
family.  The  victory  of  the  King  of  Peace  and  Righteousness  will  be 
oompl^ie,  and  the  full  grace  of  that  mystery  be  manifest,  "  which,"  as 
our  beloved  brother  Paul  writes, "  from  the  beginning!^  the  world  has 
been  hid  in  Goil,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  ChrUt,  to  the  intent 
that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  might 
he  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  This  is  the 
grace  of  God  which  strengthens  every  Christian  in  doing  goal.  It  is 
flie  purpose  of  God,  which  "  workelh  in  him  both  to  will  nnd  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure."  Is  God  not  able  to  execute  his  decrees  of  grace 
in  Christ  f  So  is  be  "  able  to  make  all  grace  abound,"  to  "  alt  suffi- 
aency"  in  our  "  every  good  work," 

The  grace  of  God  is  infinite  in  the  merits  of  Christ  the  Saviour,  for 
Ibey  are  the  merits  of  God  incarnate.  It  was  the  Son  of  God,  who 
walked  in  all  the  duties  of  man.  Who  dare  limit  the  reward  of  his 
obedience  ?  It  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  dwelt  in  Ihe  sufferer  when 
he  drank  the  cup  of  trembling,  when  it  pleased  the  Father  to  bruise 
him  and  to  put  him  to  grief,  and  when,  pouring  out  his  soul  unto  death, 
he  cried,  *'  It  is  finished."  Who  dare  limit  the  power  of  his  atone- 
ment? It  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  burst  the  bars  of  death,  and  cleft 
the  heavens  for  the  upward  way  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  "  to  make 
tiontinual  intercession  for  us,"  not  as  a  si^ptiant  kneeling  at  his  Fa- 
ther's feet,  but  as  a  Son  and  a  Prince,  the  true  huAEi ,  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Who  dare  limit  the  efficiency  of 
his  prayers  1 

It  is  the  infiniteness  of  Christ's  merits  as  thr  Lord  otm  Righteovs- 
NESS,  Jesus  our  atonement,  and  the  glorifieii  Elder  Brother  t^  his  church, 
that  warrants  the  Christian's  zeal  in  every  good  work,  for  the  present 
and  eternal  good  of  man.  Show  me  a  sinner  so  vile  that  Christ  cannot 
tare  hia,  a  saint  so  weak  that  Christ  cannot  strengthen  him,  a  mourner 
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m  sad  that  Christ  cannot  comfort  him,  and  only  then  shall  we  discorer 
one  whom  a  Christian  cannot  bless. 

The  vocation  of  the  Christian  to  every  good  work,  is  itself  part  of 
the  grace  of  Qod  in  Christ  For  what  says  the  Evangelist  ?  '<  To  as 
many  as  received  him  gave  he  power  (right,  prerogative),  to  become 
the  Sons  of  Grod,"  because  they  are  unit^  unto  Him  as  their  Head, 
and,  as  his  body,  are  partakers  with  him  in  all  things  which  belong  to 
his  redemption.  Therefore  has  the  Christian  all  grace  in  all  things  to 
every  good  work,  because  he  is  one  with  Christ,  the  Hope,  the  Bless- 
ing, and  the  Saviour  of  all  who  believe  in  his  name.  Is  there  a  bound 
to  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ  t  That  alone  is  the  bound  of  the  Chris- 
tian's privilege  to  do  good. 

2.  The  grace  of  Groi  in  the  Spirit 

As  God  the  Father  sent  his  Son,  and  God  the  Son  wrought  out  the 
merit  of  salvation,  God  the  Holy  Ghost  executes  his  peculiar  office  in 
making  the  salvation  efficient  according  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  grace. 

The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  in  the  tcord,  inspired  by  his  almighty  en- 
ergy, adapted  by  his  unerring  wisdom,  and  rendered  divinely  sweet  by 
his  pervading  love,  for  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  the  sinful 
souL  Thus,  when  guided  by  its  teachings,  proclaiming  its  doctrines, 
and  relying  upon  its  ()Ower,  the  Christian  knows  that  the  instrument  of 
goodness  he  wields  is  the  very  truth  of  God,  which  must  prevail  in  ac- 
complishing the  good  whereto  God  sent  it.  He  is  certain  of  success, 
Ae  best  success,  the  most  complete  success,  as  certain  as  that  right  shall 
prevail  over "« rong,  wisdom  over  error,  and  the  Gospel  over  "  every 
imagination  which  exalteth  itself  against  God."  The  truth  of  tbie 
word  of  God  is  the  grace  of  tlie  believer  in  doing  good. 

The  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  in  the  Churchy  for  it  is  only  the  power  of 
Him  ''  who  raised  uii  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,"  and  ^'  set  him  at 
God's  right  hand  in  heavenly  places,"  which  has  '<  quickened"  every 
member  of  Christ's  spiritual  body  from  '^  death  in  trespasses  and  sins ; ' 
and  he,  who  gives  the  Church  life,  supplies  it  with  all  the  means  of 
growing  life  to  perfection  in  glory.  The  Spirit,  by  the  word,  is  able 
to  make  grace  abouiKl  to  the  Church  in  wisdom,  even  the  know- 
ledge of  God  and  his  will ;  in  strength,  enabling  them  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  put  forth  a  superhuman  power  in  all  holy  service ;  and  in  love, 
wiiung  its  members  to  each  other,  and  in  devotion  to  Christ,  and  in 
doins;  good  to  man.  And  this  grace  of  the  Spirit  in  the  people  of  God, 
and  in  himself  as  one  of  them,  strengthens  the  believer  to  every  good 
work,  when  he  thinks  of  the  many-hearted  prayer  that  ascends  for 
blessing  opon  his  labors,  and  of  the  many-handed  zeal  conspiring 
with  his  to  subdue  the  world  by  the  cross ;  and,  especially,  as  he  anti- 
cipates the  promised  day,  now  retardeii  only  by  the  quarrels  and  the 
doubtings  of  the  church,  when  that  Spirit  shall  be  poured  forth  without 
measure  upon  the  people  of  God,  aad  every  Christian  stand  boldly  and 
closely  up  to  his  duty,  and  the  army  of  Israel,  their  multitudinous  hosts 
in  firm  phalanx  and  with  the  instat.t  determination  of  one  heart,  will 
arge  forward  its  resistless  march,  Jesus,  the  captain  of  salvation^  at  ite 
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head,  until  the  bannera  of  peace,  and  lore,  and  righteousness,  wave 
over  the  nvhole  earth.  Th^  Spirit  of  Qod  in  the  Church,  is  the  strength 
of  every  believer  to  good  works. 

The  Spirit  in  the  conscience^  is  the  power  of  God  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  If  He  wield  not  the  word,  no  human  arm  has  strength 
to  lift  up  the  mighty  weapon  and  flash  its  splendors  in  the  light ;  but, 
when  his  own  hand  grasps  his  own  sword,  he  drives  it  to  the  very  quick 
of  men's  morbid  souls,  and  none  can  resist  its  double-ed^ed  keenness. 
Thus,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  slew  thousands*  to  give  them  life 
again,  and  thus  will  he  prevail  until  all  his  enemies  bow  in  penitence 
before  him.  Wherefore,  then,  does  he  delay  his  triumph  ?  Is  his  arm 
shortened?  Has  his  word  lost  its  power ?  No  (all  glory  to  the  al- 
mighty Paraclete) !  He  can  come  down,  and  convert  all  this  assembly 
in  a  moment.  He  can  convert  all  in  every  congregation  throughout 
our  land,  throughout  Europe,  throughout  Christendom.  He  can  spread 
his  wings  over  all  the  earth,  and,  suddenly  as  light  chased  old  Chaos, 
turn  all  her  sinners  into  saints,  and  her  waste  places  into  Paradise. 
Why,  then,  does  not  the  light  and  the  glory  appear  ?  Christians,  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  given  in  answer  to  fervent,  believing  prayer.  Do  we 
believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  grace  %  When  the  Church  is  able  to 
grasp  the  fulness  of  the  promise,  and  trust  in  the  necessity  and  almighti- 
ness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  fulness  and  the  blessing  shall  be  ours,  and 
the  whole  earth  the  Lord's.  It  is  this  grace,  which  strengthens  the 
Christian  in  his  work  for  the  world*s  salvation.  There  is  no  conscience 
the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  quicken,  no  heart  he  cannot  sanctify,  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  soul  we  should  not  seek  to  save. 

3.  The  grace  of  Grod  in  providence. 

All  the  means  of  doing  good  are  in  his  hands.  He  requires  us  to 
work  by  means,  for  our  instruction,  and  in  accommodation  to  our  weak- 
ness ;  but  he  is  ready  to  supply  the  zealous  Christian  with  all  means, 
means  sufficient  unto  every  good  work. 

Do  we  neec^  money  ?  His  is  the  silver  and  the  gold.  Money  is  as 
much  his  gift  as  was  the  manna  to  the  pilgrim  tribes.  If  his  people 
faithfully  use  what  he  gives  them,  he  can,  and  he  will,  give  them  more 
in  answer  to  their  faith,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  when  the  treasury 
seems  utterly  exhausted,  from  '^  their  deep  poverty  having  abounded 
unto  the  riches  of  their  liberality"  (2  Cor.  viii.  2),  he  can,  by  various 
channels,  again  enrich  them  in  everything  "  to  all  bountifulness" 
(11  v.).  **  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor,"  whether  they  want  the  bread 
of  this  life,  or  that  of  the  life  to  come,  ^'  lendeth  to  the  Lord,"  and  none 
pay  interest  so  quickly  or  so  largely  as  He.  He  returns  the  trust  mul- 
tiplied, that,  through  another  exercise  of  zeal,  it  may  be  multiplied 
again.  When  has  the  Church  put  the  grace  of  God  to  this  test  ? 
When  has  she  had  the  faith  of  the  widow,  to  cast  in  all  her  living  ta 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  believing»1hat  He  can  supply  more  ?  How 
many  Christians  have  impoverished  themselves  for  His  sake,  who  '^  for 
their  sakes  became  poor  s"  Some  few,  who  have  had  but  little  to  part 
with,  may  say  that  they  have  left  all,  like  the  disciples,  whose  all 
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few  fidking  boats  and  well  worn  nets ;  but  bow  many  ricb  men,  who 
^Kxdl  JesuSy  ^  Good  Master,"  would  go  away  sorrowful,  if  required  to 

1  all  they  had  for  Christ's  service  ?    Yet,  my  brethren,  until  the 

hurch  attains  something  like  this  liberality,  we  do  not  fully  trust  God's 

"^providenoe  in  the  supply  of  moncnr.    If  Christians  had  given  to  God 

^at,  which,  in  his  chastening,  he  has  taken  from  them  in  the  la$t  seven 

^^years,  what  a  ^pendous  advance  in  good  might  have  been  made  1 

O  that  we  had  grace  to  try  this  experiment  for  once !  we  would  never 

lelapse  iMo  our  slow,  '^  covetous"  giving  (5  v.)  again. 

As  with  money,  so  with  men.  '^  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
that  he  would  send  laborers  into  his  vineyard,"  said  the  Saviour.  How 
send  them  J  Clearly  by  his  grace  in  their  hearts  inclining  them  to  say. 
Send  us.  My  brethren,  the  moment  we  pray  this  pra\*er,  and  prove 
our  siocerky  in  it  by  beuig  ready  to  support  the  sent,  Uod  is  able  and 
willing  to  sead  them.  Indeed,  he  anticipates  this  by  giving  us  already 
more  candidates  for  such  holy  labor,  than  we  can  employ  by  our  prea* 
ent  libendi^.  Hundreds  are  waitine  for  the  work ;  send  them,  and 
Provideace  will  make  ready  thousan£  more.  There  never  was  a  time 
yet  hi  which  his  providence  was  not  in  advance  of  our  faith. 

As  with  money  and  men,  so  with  other  facilities  of  usefulness.  When 
Christian  zeal  first  began,  in  modem  times,  to  send  the  missionary,  and 
to  give  the  Scriptures,  how  few  and  difficult  were  the  channels  of  com* 
municatioQ,  and  those  how  interrupted  by  wars  among  the  nations  t 
How  poor,  comparatively,  was  the  knowledge  of  languages,  and  how 
slow  and  expensive  the  art  of  piinting  ?  Now,  God,  by  agents  utterly 
unknown  to  men  before  the  Church  proved  her  need  of  them,  has  vastly 
increased  the  facilities  of  reaching  and  corresponding  with  distant  peo- 
ple; the  written  and  systematize  languages  of  the  world  have  been 
nearly  doubled,  and  that  by  the  philological  labors  of  missionaries, 
more  than  of  any  other  class  of  students ;  and  by  the  improved  machine- 
ry and  science  of  the  press,  the  cost  of  publication  is  reduced  to  less 
than  a  fourth  part,  while  there  is  peace  throughout  the  world,  as  at  the 
advent  of  Jesus  in  mortal  weaktiess,  for  his  coming  again  in  mighty 
power.  No  mind  could  have  anticipated  this,  a  life-time  ago ;  no 
mind  can  imagine  what  God  can  do  in  the  life-time  next  to  come. 
The  mce  of  &)d  in  providence  leads  his  Church  far  before  their  zeal. 

Am  the  necessary  direction,  God,  in  providence,  will  give.  We  may 
deare  by  Grod*s  grace  to  do  good,  but  we  must  also  learn  from  God's 
grace  luno  to  do  good.  He  can  suggest  a  thousand  methods  of  doing 
good,  of  which  we  are  }  et  ignorant,  but  which  will  be,  by  his  blessing, 
most  wisely  efficient.  How  recently  has  he  taught  us  to  teach  Sunday 
Schools,  and  to  distribute  tracts,  and  Bibles,  and  good  books,  enabling 
the  poor  to  read,  and  giving  them  libraries  ?  And  to  educate  poor 
young  men, "  rich  in  faith,"  whom  he  has  chosen  for  his  ministry,  that 
from  their  scanty  provisions,  as  from  the  wallet  of  the  lad  in  the  Gos- 
pels, he  might  multiply  the  bread  of  life  for  thousands,  and  the  frag- 
Bents  that  remain  be  twenty  fold  more  than  the  supply  at  the  begin- 
fling  1    How  has  he  led  us  to  combine  our  strength,  and  by  a  wise  co- 
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power  of  the  Gospel  Worse  than  chaos  would  ha^e  been  the  dark'^ 
nets  of  its  despair,  the  odnflict  of  its  passions,  the  min  of  its  faculties ; 
but  beautiful  as  nature  m  her  morning  hour  will  it  be,  when  in  heaTeni- 
ly  bliss  it  is  serene  with  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing, and  populous  with  the  images  of  all  that  is  holy  afnd  pure 
and  glad.  It  is  tne  blessedness  of  Christian  charitr  to  be  emploj^ed  as 
an  instrument  in  the  work ;  it  will  be  its  blessedness  to  share  in  the 
divine  satisfaction  of  contemplating  its  finished  and  eternal  excellence. 

2.  The  glory  of  Grod. 

This  is  the  great  purpose  of  our  vocation,  and  the  great  aim  of 
Christian  zeal;  and  in  nothing  can  the  Christian  promote  the  glory  of 
God  so  much  as  in  devotion  to  Christian  charity. 

Thus  says  the  Apostle :  ^*  The  administration  of  this  service  not  only 
■upplieth  the  wants  of  the  saints,  but  is  abundant  by  many  thankS" 
gwmes  unto  God  ;  whiles  by  the  experiment  of  this  ministration  they 
ghrify  God  for  your  professed  subjection  unto  the  Gospel  of  Christy 
and  lor  your  liberal  distribution  unto  them  and  unto  aU  men." 

^  By  this,''  said  the  Saviour,  **  shall  all  men  know  that  ve  are  my 
disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another."  It  is  the  divine  love  in  the 
life  of  Jesus,  his  poverty  that  we  might  be  rich,  his  lowliness  that  we 
might  be  exalted,  his  unceasing  zeal  that  our  rest  might  be  eternal,  and 
Us  death  that  we  might  never  die,  which  give  such  attractiveness  to 
the  Gospel  It  is  the  same  divine  love,  dwelling  in  the  Christian's 
bosom,  controlling  all  his  means  for  the  good  of  ever^  man  who  needs, 
humbling  him  to  oe  every  man's  servant,  vrith  all  his  energies  and  at 
every  sacrifice,  even  of  life  itself,  if  death  must  be  braved  in  his  mercifiil 
missicm,  which  convinces  the  world  that  faith  in  Jesus  is  no  idle  dream, 
but  a  celestial  principle  triumphing  over  the  narrowness  of  self,  and 
uplifting  the  spiritof  man,by  nature  so  fallen  into  enmities  and  envyings^ 
and  jealous  suspicions  of  his  fellow  man,  to  a  sympathy  with  the  mercy 
and  benefactions  of  God.  It  is  because  this  Christian  li^ht  does  not 
shine,  or  shines  so  faintly  through  the  covetousness  and  mdolence  of 
the  Church,  that  men  do  not  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
"When  Christians  reach  fully  the  elevation  of  Christian  charity,  no 
infidelity  can  refuse  the  conviction  that  it  is  other  than  the  great  power 
of  God. 

The  Christian,  who  hears  of  our  charity,  who,  perhaps,  receives 
some  of  its  benefits,  who  beholds  its  saving  consequences,  will  feel  his 
faith  strengthened,  and  his  zeal  made  strong  by  our  example  and  sym- 
pathy, for  then  will  he  know  by  signs  indubitable,  that  the  arm  of 
God  is  not  shortened,  and  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  yet  present  with  his 
people  in  sanctifying  power ;  that  he  works  not  alone,  but  in  compa- 
ny with  Christ's  many  chosen,  whose  prayers  ascend  and  whose  hands 
are  joined  with  his,  and  that  the  promise  given  to  faith  is  secured  by 
the  aggregated  confidence  of  many  believers.  Then,  while  he  gives 
all  glory  to  God,  will  he  undertake  with  new  spirit  every  good  work. 
O  brethren,  by  our  faint-heartedness  and  slowness,  and  paitial  charity, 
we  discourage  each  other.    Sight  struggles  against  faith,  when  so  few 
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proofa  at  evangelical  power  are  manifest  Let  each  of  us  shake  off 
this  unworthy  sTothy  and  the  contagion  of  our  zeal  will  be  felt  through- 
out the  body  of  Christ ;  every  Christian  warming  and  cheering  his  bo- 
ther, receivmg  from  him  warmth  and  courage  in  return,  until  uie  whole 
Church  is  swept  away  by  love  of  Christ,  to  live  only  for  Him  and  his 
cause. 

Nor  is  it  the  Church  alone  that  observes  our  charity,  the  divine  effect 
of  divine  grace.  The  hosts  of  God's  angels,  intent  upon  the  mysteries  of 
redemption  and  the  providence  of  Christ  in  consummating  its  triumph, 
observe  the  prc^ess  of  the  Church.  If  they  rejoice  over  the  first  peni- 
tence of  the  sinner,  how  much  more  will  they  rejoice  over  that  re- 
pentance manifested  in  the  ripe  yet  erowing  fruits  of  Christian  zeal ! 
If  throughout  eternity  they  shall  admire  Jesus  in  his  saints,  as  they 
shine  in  their  Master's  glory,  how  much  must  they  delight  in  every  new 
progress  we  are  making  on  earth  to  that  celestial  perfection !  How 
strange  to  those  eager  servants  of  the  divine  will  must  seem  our  feeUe 
efforts,  evidence  of  faint  love  for  Christ !  But  were  the  Church  to  put 
on  her  beautiiiil  garments,  and  in  grand  union  of  all  her  enereies, 
and  with  ever  increasing  grace,  shine  in  the  light  of  abounding  chari- 
tv»  how  would  they  make  heay en  ring  with  haUelujahs  to  our  uod  and 
his  Christ! 

Christians,  is  ih&e  not  reason  for  us  to  count  all  thin^  but  loite,  that 
ive  may  convince  the  world  of  Christ,  waken  to  emulation  of  Jesus  his 
drowsy  Church,  and  fill  heaven  with  the  praise  of  iimumerable  angeb? 

3.  The  return  of  blesnngs  on  ourselves. 

We  have  been  obliged  several  times  to  anticipate  this  thought,  bat 
cannot  dwell  upon  it  too  often  or  too  long.  We  are  linked  vitally  in 
our  Christian  being  to  every  Christian.  We  need  their  love,  tneir 
prayers,  and  their  cooperation. 

O  how  precious  is  a  Christian's  love,  the  love  of  one  beloved  himself 
of  God,  who  tukes  us  into  the  same  heart  vrith  Christ,  and  loves  us  for 
Christ's  sake !  It  is  our  likeness  to  Christ,  manifest  in  our  strong 
charity  for  them  and  for  all  men,"  which  awakens  this  Christian  love 
towards  us,  as  the  Apostle  here  says  to  the  Corinthians,  they  "  long 
after  you  for  the  exceeding  erace  of  Qod  toward  you."  Such  was  the 
love  of  Christians,  when  in  the  early  times  of  persecution  they  had  one 
purse,  and  acknowledged  only  one  name ;  now  how  sadly  distant  and 
cold  towards  each  other  are  those  Christians  who  divide  themselves 
under  many  names!  No  w6nder  our  blessings  are  few  and  our 
Christian  comforts  incomplete.  But  how  like  heaven  would  the  Church 
on  earth  be,  were  our  interchanges  of  service  and  love  made  jGrom  full 
hearts,  and  universally  with  Grod's  true  children ! 

How  precious  is  a  Christian's  prayer,  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man,  who  goes  with  holy  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
pleading^or  us  through  the  strong  intercessions  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  is  ever  the  advocate  of  his  people,  and  whom  the  Father  heareth 
always !  *When  the  prayer  of  a  man,  subject  to  like  passions  with  our- 
selves, offered  in  faith,  opened  the  windows  of  heaven,  which  his  pray- 
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era  had  before  shut  for  more  than  three  years,  and  hnought  down  abun- 
dance of  rain,  what  showers  of  blessing  must  descend  upon  that  Chris* 
tian  soul  for  whom  a  Chiistian  prays!  But,  when  a  general  chari^ 
shall  awaken  in  each  Christian  soul  such  grateful  pruyer  for  all  his 
Christian  brothers,  and  the  countless  petitions  mingle  as  they  rise  in  a 
cloud  of  faith,  like  fragrant  exhalations  from  ^'  a  field  the  Lord  hath 
blessed,"  who  can  estimate  the  deluge  of  mercy  that  shall  flow  from  the 
throne  of  our  common  Father,  covering  the  earth  as  the  waters  coTcr 
the  sea? 

And  with  these  prayers  there  will  be  a  universal  cooperation  unto 
every  good  work.  All  hearts  will  beat  in  unison  with  the  heart  of 
Christ ;  all  his  members  be  zealous  in  their  several  spheres  to  do  hip 
gracious  will,  and  the  strength  of  the  Church,  now  shamelessly  dor- 
mant or  distracted  for  want  of  mutual  understanding,  or  wasted  in 
fratricidal  controversy  about  things  mdifferent,  be  as  the  fulness  of  his 
power  who  fiUeth  all  in  all. 

0  my  brethren,  it  but  needs  that  the  Church  live  and  love  and  labor 
as  the  body  of  Christ,  to  give  us  a  resistless  and  speedy  triumph,  over 
all  the  opposition  of  earth  and  hell  to  '^  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the 
blessed  God." 

Christians,  the  Society  tit  whose  call  we  have  assembled  this  even- 
ing, affords  us  a  most  noble  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  vastness, 
richness  and  power  of  true  Christian  charity.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist 
evangelical  Christians  in  foreign  lands,  and  especially  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  maintaining  and  spreading  the  Gospel  of  our  common 
Lord. 

1  might  plead  with  you  for  them  as  the  Apostle  did  for  the  church 
at  Jerusalem.  They  are  in  trouble.  The  might  of  the  oppressor  is  on 
them.  Tliey  are  pursued  by  an  idolatrous  bigotry,  more  malignant 
than  the  wrath  of  the  Jew  against  the  Christian  innovators  who  strove 
to  dissipate  the  darkness  of  long  established  forms.  They  are  pinched 
by  famme,  not  of  bread,  but  of  the  word  of  life.  Yet  are  they  brethren 
of  our  faith.  We  cannot  pray  "  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,"  we 
cannot  take  the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  sacraments,  we  cannot 
follow  Christ,  without  acknowledging  them  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh 
of  our  flesh,  in  the  body  of  Jesus. 

As  the  Gentiles  received  the  Gospel  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem, 
so  have  we  received  the  blessings  of  that  second  Pentecost,  the  blessed 
Reformation,  through  them.  It  is  the  land  of  Calvin  that  calls  us  to 
return  unto  them  a  grateful  recompense ;  the  land  of  Luther,  the  land 
of  Zuingle,  the  land  of  those  sturdy  Protestants,  in*the  unconquerable 
Low  Countries,  whose  church  was  baptized  into  fellowship  with  Jesus, 
by  a  doable  deluge  of  blood  and  water.  Brethren,  the  cry  comes  to  us 
for  help  from  the  saints  which  are  at  Geneva,  the  modern  Jerusalem, 
whence  has  gone  forth  God's  second  proclamation  of  religious  truth 
and  civil  freedom.     Can  we  deny  their  claim  ? 

Shall  we  reply,  as  some  oi  little  faith  have  done,  that  our  own  land 
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needs  aU  our  resoarces  and  sympathies?    Was  Achaia,  was  Galatia, 
was  Macedonia,  perfectly  conyeited,  and  supplied  with  Christian 
priTilegeS)  when  Paul,  by  inspiration,  begged  from  them  for  the  poor 
saints  of  the  nx)ther  church  at  Jerusalem  ?    Was  not  the  grace  of  QoA 
onanifest  toward  the  churches  of  Macedonia,  when,  in  ^'  a  great  trial 
of  affliction,''  and  "  out  of  their  deep  poverty,"  they  abounded  "  in 
niches  of  liberality  1"    All  our  resources  needed  for  our  own  land ! 
Our  resources  are  the  infinite  grace  of  God,  and  are  they  not  sufficient 
to  every  good  work  1    I  know  that  our  land  needs  much,  but  where 
18  there  a  church  or  a  Christian  impoverished  by  what  has  been  done 
at  home  1    When  we  have  spent  all  that  we  have  in  religious  chari- 
ties, and  God  refuses  to  give  us  more,  we  may  hold  back  our  band 
irom  works  to  which  his  providence  evidently  directs  us,  and,  especial- 
ly, from  duties  which  have  more  of  debt  than  giving  in  them.    There 
is  no  need  that  we  should  do  less  for  our  own  people,  but  there  is  strone 
need  that  we  do  more  for  Chirst.    And  where  is  there  a  heart  which 
loves  the  cause  of  Christ  abroad,  that  does  le»  for  the  cause  of  Christ 
at  homel    No,  like  the  cruse  of  the  faithful  widow,  the  Christian's 
means  grow  vrith  giving,  and  the  restraining  of  them  tends  only  to 
poverty.    Let  Christian  charity  act  worthy  of  its  name,  and  the  word 
of  God  is  pledged  for  our  sufficiency  or  abundance  in  every  good  work. 
When  divine  grace  is  exhausted,  then  we  may  hesitate. 

But  the  advocate  of  this  cause  may  take  yet  higher  ground.  It  is, 
as  we  have  proved,  indispensable  to  the  triumph  of  evangelical  truth, 
that  its  friends  be  united  in  catholic  love,  and  concert  of  action.  We 
must  make  practical  that  article  of  our  faith,  which  holds  to  one  Church, 
and  one  communion  of  saints.  The  hosts  of  antichristian  Rome  are 
many,  but  never  ilivided.  One  heart,  beating  within  the  Vatican,  cir- 
culates one  zeal  through  all  the  monstrous  body,  which  returns  again 
to  feed  the  fountain  of  its  pernicious  life.  Popery  knows  no  country, 
but  mingles  wit£  all  people ;  speaks  all  languages,  but  one  creed : 
shouts  for  democracy  m  America,  and  excommunicates  the  liberals  of 
Spain';  demands  repeal  for  Ireland,  and  arrests  in  France  the  movement 
of  July ;  tolerates  no  other  religion  when  it  has  the  power,  and  whim- 
pers of  persecution  if  in  Protestant  lands  the  Bible  is  read  in  the  schools* 
it  q>eaks  from  the  imperial  city,  and  in  all  the  world,  cardinal  and  pre- 
late, and  monk  and  priest  and  penitent,  own,  by  mystic  sign  and  ready 
genuflexion,  devout  submission.  It^  eyes  are  upon  every  man;  its 
voice  is  heard  in  royal  cabinets  and  republican  legislatures ;  its  hands 
tamper  with  the  absolute  sceptre  and  pollute  the  ballot  box ;  its  learn- 
ing gives  tutors  to  the  children  of  the  great,  and  opens  free  schools  of 
error  for  the  children  of  the  many ;  its  charities  mingle  the  poison  of 
idolatry  with  bread  for  the  hungry  and  medicines  for  the  sick.  Every- 
where it  is  one,  though  in  a  thousand  shapes.  Who  can  avoid  admira- 
tion of  the  vastness,  the  energy,  and  the  system  of  its  combmation  I 
No  wonder  they  are  so  strone,  when  they  are  so  united. 

Brethren,  let  the  tactics  of  an  enemy  teach  us  the  method  of  success 
which  the  Gospel  has  taught  in  yam.    There  are  portions  of  the 
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Christian  world  not  papal,  whose  narrow  bigotry  refuses  unioii  with 
w;  but  what,  except  unworthy  suspidons  and  weakness  of  faith, 
prevents  a  Catholicism  of  evangeucal  servants  under  our  one  Head  and 
High  Priest,  Jesus  1  Why  should  we  know  country,  or  langua^,  or 
race,  when  we  are  children  of  one  Father,  and  servants  of  a  mission 
to  the  world  ? 

It  is  the  glory  of  this  Society  that  it  has  been  the  first  to  stretch  the 
hand  of  Christian  fellowship  to  Christians  beyond  the  seas,  and  say. 
Brethren,  we  are  one.  *^  Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  forei^ers,  but 
feUow-citizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  God.''  Christ 
has  broken  down  all  walls  of  partition  between  us,  we  are  ^'  one  bo^ 
by  his  cross."  The  tie  that  bmds  us  is  stronger  and  more  noble  than 
all  the  relations  of  earth.  Henceforth  our  union  shall  be  practical* 
Your  wants  shall  be  ours,  your  labors  ours,  your  successes  ours;  our 
hearts,  our  prayers,  our  means,  shall  be  yours. 

Let  but  this  spirit  prevail  throughout  the  Church,  and,  no  longer 
fflckly,  feeble,  and  convulsed,  she  wiU  shake  ofi  the  dust  of  her  shame, 
and  putting  on  her  majesty,  beauty,  and  strength,  walk  forth  the  true 
presentment  of  Christ  on  earth ;  before  the  mUd  splendors  <tf  her 
orow,  error  and  superstition,  and  cruel  hate,  wiU  fly  like  mists  at 
morning  light,  and  her  hands,  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  mce  of 
God,  will  scatter  the  blessings  of  [>eace,  and  righteousness,  and  know* 
ledge,  over  all  the  world.  This  vi  the  second  reformation  we  need, 
another  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  sure  precursor  of  complete 
redemption.  God  forbid  that  there  should  be  any  diminution  of  effort 
for  the  good  of  our  countrymen  ;  yet,  if  we  were  obliged  to  choose, 
such  an  exhibition  of  the  communion  of  saints  as  this  league  of 
Christian  love  presents,  were  worth  th^^lanting  of  a  thousand 
churches  at  home. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  opportunities  and  means  of  usefulness 
which  our  European  brethren  enjoy.  The  fabrics*  of  superstition, 
which  here  are  new  and  modified,  there  are  crumbling  to  ruins, 
tottering  in  decayed  ugliness  to  their  fall.  The  people  more  than 
suspect  the  alliance  of  priesthood  and  tyranny  to  grind  them  in  bond* 
age.  Every  blow  now  aimed  at  the  despot,  strikes  the  bigot  ministers 
of  a  desecrated  cross.  If  the  Bible  be  not  recognized  as  the  charter  of 
freedom,  the  right  to  read  it  will  be  claimed  as  the  privilege  of  free- 
men. The  sympathies  of  every  liberal  heart  are  with  a  free  religion, 
every  advance  of  popular  rights  opens  the  way  for  the  Gospel,  and 
each  hour  is  big  with  portents  of  far-spreading  changes. 

And  with  what  means  do  our  brethren  work  ?  By  eveiy  method  of 
prayer  and  action  which  the  Gospel  enjoins.  But  they  have  also 
recalled  from  long  disuse  that  system  to  which  Christianity  owed  its 
first,  most  rapid,  and  greatest  successes,  the  employment  of  the  humble 
and  the  many  in  the  distribution  of  the  simple  truth.  Jesus  was  an 
humble  man.  He  wore  no  doctor's  robe,  and  taught  neither  in 
Lyceum,  Porch,  Academy,  nor  Pharisaic  school.  He  went  forth  into 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  the  highways  of  the  country,  a  poor  man 
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among  poor  men.    He  chose  his  Apostles  not  from  tlie  scribes  and 
fulers,  but  die  unlearned  fishermen  of  Galilee,  and  he  sent  out  the 
seventy  as  he  had  done  the  twelve,  to  teach  as  he  had  taught.    Then 
Vis  Christianity  pure,  and  when  the  Church  ^rew  by  the  multitude  of 
Iter  converts,  her  multitude  of  God-inspired,  humble  men,  carried 
among  the  nations  the  Gospel  they  believed  and  loved ;  and  then  did 
power,  and  priesthood,  and  ancient  prejudices  and  arrogant  philoso- 
phies, go  down  before  the  truth  in  its  lowly  majesty.     So  would  the 
church  hare  continued  to  prevail,  had  not  those,  her  wily  enemies, 
changed  their  force  for  policy,  and,  bribing  her  with  gifts,  obtained  her 
baptism,  entered  her  citadels,  filled  her  offices,  corrupting  what  they 
were  sworn  to  preserve,  and  polluting  the  sacraments  they  administered. 
I  would  not  speak  in  disparagement  of  learning,  with  proper  limits, 
as  an  aid  to  religion.     But  the  Church  has  too  much  idolized  learning 
and  authority  ever  since  the  Reformation.     And  what  has  been  the 
consequence?      In  university  after  university,  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  professors  of  theology  have  substituted  a  proud  rationalism  for 
the  child-like  faith  of  Jesus;  and  still  more  recently  the  most  vene-. 
rable  seat  of  learning  in  Britain  has  startled  the  Protestant  world  with 
the  bad  design  of  uniting  learning,  genius,  and  taste,  in  a  conspiracy 
to  bring  back  the  ages  of  darkness  upon  the  world,  when  the  few 
ruled  the  many  and  fattened  the  priesthood    Popery  again  uplifts  her 
bruised  and  brazen  face  in  hope,  as  she  sees  one  so  hoary  with  years 
entering  her  noviciate,  apin^  her  pretensions,  copying  her  garments, 
and  practising  her  mummeries ;  boasting  her  titles,  bearing  aloA  her 
symbols,  and  attempting,  with  ridiculous  failure,  the  thunder  of  her 
anathemas.    Not  a  few  Christians  prognosticate  a  general  mischief, 
and  would  invoke  some  Christian  Hercules  to  slay  the  hydra  that  comes 
forth  from  deeper  shades  than  the  Lernaean  swamp  to  ravage  the 
Church. 

Our  friends  in  France  and  Switzerland  have  taught  us  better  means 
and  better  hopes,  by  sending  an  army  of  simple  men,  with  no  other 
weapon  than  the  pure  Gospel  on  the  holy  page;  and  God,  who 
blessed  the  rod  of  Moses,  and  the  hammer  of  Jael,  and  the  labors  of 
primitive  Christianity,  has  blessed,  and  will  bless,  the  colporteurs  with 
th^  Bibles  and  their  Tracts.  Already  they  diffuse  the  holy  leaven. 
Already  have  many  souls  been  brought  to  God.  Already  does  super- 
stition enash  her  teeth,  as  she  feels  the  net  drawn  closer  and  closer 
around  ner  by  the  multitudes  of  these  faithful  men.  Let  us  but  increase 
the  army  as  we  may,  and  Babylon  herself  shall  fall  before  them. 
Strength  is  in  their  weakness,  for  the  excellency  of  the  power  is  of 
God. 

Consider,  also,  our  deep  interest  in  their  successes.  Already  do 
many  Christians  tremble  at  the  incursions  of  popery  upon  our  own 
soil.  A  little  while  since,  some  of  us  may  have  smiled  at  these  fears 
as  visionary.  The  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  seemed  too  great,  in 
this  land  of  free  thought,  to  allow  the  influence  of  such  superstition 
over  a  single  mind  not  educated  under  it  from  early  life.    But  \iaNe  ^^ 
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not  seen,  within  a  few  years  past,  thousands  of  converts  flocldii|p 
around  the  standard  of  a  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  vile  leader,  whose 
pretensions  to  prophecy  would  be  most  contemptible,  had  they  not 
been  so  mischievous?  Have  we  not  also  been  astonished  at  the 
defection  of  grave  and  educated  men,  from  the  ample  Gospel  as  it  is 
written  in  God's  own  word,  to  the  authority  of  shadowy  tradition; 
who,  while  they  insist  upon  a  church  in  a  priesthood  of  doubtful 
g^iealogy,  would  revive  Uie  aristocracy  of  ancient  Pharisaism,  which 
account^  the  common  people  as  little  better  than  profane?  The 
growth  of  Mormonism  among  the  vulgar,  and  of  this  perversion  of 
Christian  doctrine,  which  has  no  name  of  sufficient  dignity  for  utt«- 
ance  here  among  the  more  refined,  show  us  too  plainly  that  the  human 
mind,  in  no  circumstances,  can  be  preserved  from  superstition,  except 
by  the  Spirit  of  God. 

We  are  not  then  safe  from  Romanism.  Every  eastern  wind  wafb 
hitherward  its  priests  and  adherents,  laden  with  gifts  to  corrupt  cor 
people.  Already  has  the  cry  been  heard,  arousing  Christians  to 
defence  of  truth  and  freedom.  But  whence  do  they  come  1  Why 
stand  we  only  on  the  defensive  1  Why  may  we  not  cross  the  sea  and 
besiege  Carthage  1  Why  not  plant  our  vanguards  on  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  send  our  spies  into  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  await  the 
happy  moment  (which,  if  it  please  God,  is  not  distant),  when,  like 
Attila,  though  with  better  weapons  and  higher  aims,  we  may  thunder 
at  the  gates  of  Rome  itself  1  When  ancient  Rome  fell,  the  empire 
was  broken  into  fragments.  When  papal  Rome  falls,  popery  will 
soon  be  no  more.  One  blow  on  the  head  is  worth  a  hundred  at  its 
extremities.  One  thrust  to  its  heart,  and  all  the  convolutions  of  its 
myriad  folds  will  relax  in  death.  Are  there  no  smooth  stones  in  '*  the 
brook  that  flows  fast  by  the  oracles  of  God  ?  "  Is  there  no  shepherd 
boy  nor  herdsman's  son  among  those  mountain  Christians  to  wield  a 
•Ung? 

Christian  brethren,  I  have  done. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  high  vocation  to  abound  in  every  good 
work. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  infinite  resources  of  your  charity,  the 
sufficiency  of  the  grace  of  God. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  vast  rewards  which  await  your  certain 
successes. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  present  opportunity  to  prove  vour  belief 
in  the  promise,  that  though  you  give  all  you  have,  the  wealth  of  God 
will  supply  you  with  abundance  more. 

*'  Now  He  that  ministereth  seed  to  the  sower,  both  minister  bread 
for  your  food,  and  multiply  your  seed  sown,  and  increase  the  fruits  of 
your  righteousness.''    Amen. 
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*1^  ktnrett  if  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved." — Jzb.  rnr.  90. 


^  Wbo  can  conceive  the  emotions  with  which  this  sentiment  will  be 

^^ttered,  when  it  comes  fiom  the  heart  agonized  with  despair  ?  •  Many, 

^bo  have  read  it  again  and  again  without  feeling,  who  have  perhaps 

^lept  in  insensibility  when  it  has  been  pronounced  from  the  pulpit,  have 

^ered  it  in  tones  of  terror  in  a  dying  hour,  and  have  been  overwhelm- 

^  in  view  of  it  at  the  judgment  seat.    The  figure  of  a  harvest  appears 

%D  be  a  favorite  one  with  the  sacred  writers,  to  illustrate  the  condition  of 

^nan.    The  world  is  the  field.    The  messengers  of  God  are  now  abroad, 

^thering  in  the  harvest.     The  children  of  the  kingdom  will  soon  be 

^U  gathered  to  their  heavenly  home ;  and  the  impenitent  cast  out  for 

^ver,  like  the  weeds  and  tares  which  are  burned.     It  will  be  but  a 

short  time  before  the  angels  in  Heaven  will  welcome  the  harvest  home; 

and  but  a  few  more  suns  will  rise  and  set,  before  the  lost  will  exclaim, 

in  hopeless  despair ;  '^  the  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we 

are  not  saved." 

There  are  but  few,  if  any,  who  now  think  that  they  shall  be  left 
at  the  time  of  ingathering.  Thev  feel  that,  though  their  safety  be  not 
now  ensured,  they  will  soon  be  led  to  the  Christian's  hope  and  joy. 
Thousands  have,  on  a  dying  bed,  acknowledged  that  this  false  hope  de« 
hded  them  to  neglect  the  immediate  duties  which  God  has  enjoined. 
They  have  been  struck  with  amazement  and  despair,  when  they  found 
that  they  were  dying ;  and  that,  after  all,  the  harvest  was  actually  past, 
the  summer  ended,  and  they  not  saved. 

Probably  no  one  ever  really  expected  to  be  left  in  this  condition. 
There  is  no  one  who  believes  that  he  shall  ever  feel  the  horrors  of  eter- 
nal wa  And  yet  one  aRer  another  is  continually  leaving  us  with  no 
hope  to  cheer  a  dying  hour.  Can  any  language  describe  the  feelings 
ofiuch  an  hour? 

But,  says  one,  *^  I  have  no  fear  that  this  will  he  the  case  with  roe.'* 
The  very  fact  that  you  have  no  fear  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gar,  that  you  will  not  escape  this  awful  doom.  As  long  as  Satan  can 
Keep  you  from  fear,  he  is  sure  of  your  destruction.  He  asks  for  noth- 
ing more  than  that  you  should  cast  away  fear.  He  exults  in  your  com- 
posure, and  rejoices  day  after  day,  as  he  sees  that  the  harvest  is  draw- 
m^to  a  close,  that  the  summer  is  nearly  ended. 

But  who  are  thev,  who  shall  hereafter  take  up  the  sad  lament  of  the 
text  ?     Look  at  the  profligate  man.    He  says  it  is  no  mallei  Vion 
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I  li^e  in  this  world ;  all  the  panishment  I  have  to  fear,  I  nhall  recdve 
here.  This  idea  keeps  him  quiet  and  indifferent  now ;  but  in  a  dying 
hour  conscience  bites  like  a  serpent,  and  stings  like  an  adder.  He  can- 
not silence  its  compunctious  visitin;;s.  He  writhes  upon  his  bed  in 
mental  agony,  shrinking  from  the  awful  presence  of  his  Judge.  He 
goes  before  the  judgment  seat,  from  the  midst  of  his  sins ;  and  in  the 
anguish  of  his  despair  he  exclaims,  "  The  harvest  is  past,  the  summer 
is  ended,  and  I  am  not  saved."  Satan  claims  him  as  his  own.  Like 
Judas,  he  goes  to  his  own  place ;  "  and  the  smoke  of  his  torment  for 
ever  ascendeth,"  as  he  exclaims,  "  I  am  not  saved !  I  am  not  saved  !*' 
Accompany  me  to  the  bedside  of  this  dying  youth.  He  has  heard 
the  pleadings  of  a  father's  prayers,  and  has  witnessed  a  mother's  tears 
for  his  salvation  from  his  childhood.  He  has  befn  affectionate  in  feel- 
ing, and  amiable  in  life.  He  has  always  resolved  that  he  would,  at 
some  future  period,  attend  to  the  subject  of  religion.  The  Spirit  has 
striven  with  him  and  he  has  said,  '^  go  thy  way  for  this  time."  To 
the  urgency  of  pious  friends,  he  has  replied,  ^'  wait  for  a  more  conve- 
nient season."  But  look  at  him  now.  He  is  pale  and  emaciated  with 
sickness.    He  is  dying. 

"  His  quivering  lip  hangs  feebly  down, 
His  pulse  is  faint  and  slow." 

Hark !  he  faintly  speaks !  what  does  he  say  ?  Listen !  '^  The  har- 
vest is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  I  am  not  saved."  He  speaks 
again ;  it  is  in  the  sad  moanings  of  delirium.  He  raves  of  hell  and  de- 
mons and  endless  wo.  Look  at  his  distracted  mother.  Look  at  his 
broken-hearted  father.  Their  son  is  lost,  and  they  are  weeping  that  he 
ever  was  bom.  He  would  not  heed  their  prayers ;  he  would  not  at- 
tend to  thttir  counsels. 

Whose  history  is  this  that  I  am  describing  ?  Yours,  my  young 
friend.  It  is  this  young  lady  who  is  in  danger  of  thus  dying — ^it  is  this 
ypung  man,  who  is  hastening  to  this  appalling  death-bed.  Oh  !  the 
madness,  the  inconceivable  madness  of  sin  ! 

Do  you  see  this  man  who  looks  so  solemn  and  humble  ?  His  coun- 
tenance is  dejected  and  depressed.  He  walks  as  if  heavy  anxiebf 
preyed  upon  his  heart.  What  is  the  matter  ?  He  is  anxious  for  his 
soul.  He  is  an  inquirer  for  salvation.  He  goes  to  his  pastor,  and  says, 
"  I  feel  that  I  am  a  lost  sinner.  I  have  li\ed  without  prayer — I  have 
neglected  the  Saviour — oh !  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  !"  His  heart 
is  full.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  convinced  him  of  sin,  and  now  urges  him 
to  surrender  himself  to  God.  He  hesitates — he  loves  the  world — and 
the  struggle  against  sin  is  hard. 

Look  at  him  again.  The  Spirit  is  grieved  away,  he  is  thoughtless  as 
ever.  He  has  forgotten  all  his  fears,  and  hardly  thinks  of  heaven  or  of 
hell. 

.Follow  now  this  man  to  his  dying  hour.  The  minister  of  Grod  sits 
at  his  bed-side.    ^'  Have  you  any  hopes  of  recovery  V*  he  asks.    ^*  No> 
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ar,'^  says  the  dying  man ;  <*  the  physician  has  told  me  that  I  cannot  live 
more  than  a  day  or  two,  at  most."  **Bo  you  feel  prepared  to  die  V^ 
*  I  know  I  am  pot  a  Christian,  sir,  but  I  have  no  feelmg  upon  the  sub- 
ject" "  Have  you  never  felt  interested  in  the  subject  of  religion  ?" 
^Yes^  sir :  some  jrears  ago,  I  felt  very  anxious,  but  I  had  not  resolu- 
tion to  brave  the  ridicule  of  the  vtrorld,  and  now  it  is  too  late  for  me  to 
Hike  any  efibrts."  "  No,  my  friend,  it  is  never  too  late  to  repent." 
"  Perhaps  not,  but  I  feel  no  disposition  to  think  of  the  subject ;  at  any 
rate,  I  am  too  weak  now  to  entertain  such  agitating  thoughts." 

A  few  dayB  pass  away,  and  look  at  him  again.  He  is  pallid  and 
lifeless ;  a  sufiened  corpse.  The  shroud  is  wrapt  around  him.  He  is 
in  his  coffin.  Open  the  lid.  Look  at  those  thin  lips,  the  sunken  eye, 
tbe  emaciated  cheek,  the  cold  brow.  The  day  of  probation  is  gone. 
Hie  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  he  is  not  saved. 

*'  There  are  no  acts  of  pardon  passed 
lo  the  cold  grave  to  which  we  haste; 
But  darkness,  death,  and  long  despair. 
Reign  in  etemid  silence  there." 

FeUow  immortal,  whose  history  is  this  1  Whose  name  might  be 
irritteo  under  this  biography  ?    Reader,  may  it  not  be  yours  ? 

^  Life  is  the  time  to  serre  the  Lord, 
The  time  to  ensure  the  great  reward : 
And  while  the  lamp  holds  oat  to  bam, 
The  vilest  sinner  may  return." 

How  important  is  this  sentiment !  How  true !  We  are  all  familiar 
with  it  Almost  every  child  can  repeat  it.  And  yet  we  live  as  if  death 
were  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord,  the  grave  the  place  to  ensure  the  great 
reward.     There  is  madness  in  the  heart  of  man. 

^  Ah !  but,"  says  one,  *^  thank  the  Lord  I  am  safe.  I  experienced 
religion  ten  years  ago,  and  joined  the  Church.  1  am  a  professor  of  re- 
ligioiL  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  have  the  pleasure,  while  I  read,  of 
feeling  that  this  discourse  all  belongs  to  my  neighbors."  '^  But,"  God 
savs,  **  that  there  are  sinners  in  Zion  who  shall  be  horribly  afraid." 
Tnere  is  no  earthly  sinner,  who  will  more  bitterly  cry  out,  in  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  text,  than  the  unfaithful,  insincere  professor  of  religion. 
While  the  messengers  of  God  are  endeavoring  to  gather  in  the  harvest 
and  to  save  immortal  souls,  he,  in  fancied  security,  says,  ^^  my  soul  is 
already  saved.  I  have  already  entered  the  ark.  There  is  nothing  for 
me  to  do."  Sin  reigns  around  him,  and  he  utters  no  earnest  prayers, 
and  makes  no  Christian  effort  The  opposers  of  religion  exult  in  his 
unfaithful  walk,  and  say  religion  is  but  a  name.  He  loves  not  the  so- 
ciety of  Christians  on  earth,  and  will  be  repelled  from  the  joys  and  the 
anthems  of  the  blest  on  high. 

He  dies  as  he  lives,  deluded  by  a  false  hope.  Then  he  sees  his  foll^. 
But  it  is  too  late.  The  harvest  is  past  He  cries  out  m  despau*. 
But  it  is  of  no  avail.    The  summer  is  ended.    He  looks  upon  the  glo- 
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IM  of  the  heavady  worlds  beaming  in  golden  q>IeDdor  m  his  Tieir» 
But,  oh !  the  scene  only  aggravates  his  wo.  He  hears  the  cold  re* 
pulse, ''  I  know  you  not."  He  trembles  at  his  doom,  **  Depart,  ye 
cursed."  As  he  goes  away  to  the  eternal  prison,  he  exclaims,  ^  The 
harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  I  am  not  saved." 

Whose  history  is  this?  PerhsLps  every  individual  who  reads  <»r  hears 
this  can  point  to  some  professing  Christian,  whose  history  be  feara 
it  will  be.  But  the  sincere,  humble,  prayerful  Christian,  will  apply  it 
to  his  own  heart.  With  deep  emotion  he  will  inquire,  ^^  Lord,  is  it  1 1" 
With  unfeigned  humility  he  will  say,  "  It  would  be  just  if  the  Lord 
should  leave  me  thus  to  perish."  With  most  earnest  supplications  he 
will  pray,  *'  Lord,  hold  thou  me  up,  and  I  shall  be  safe."  But  the  pro- 
fesfiing  Christian  who  has  but  a  name  to  live,  will  say,  **  These  remarks 
have  no  application  to  me ;  I  experienced  religion  many  years  since." 
He  will  not  even  ask  himself,  now,  if  the  words  of  the  text  have  appli-^ 
cation  to  him,  but  iheUf  he  will  utter  them  in  accents  of  undying  des- 
pair. 

This  subject  introduces  to  the  reflecting  mind,  a  train  of  thought  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive.  Oh  !  what  is  this  transient  life !  It  is  steal- 
ing noiselessly,  but  most  rapidly  away  !  How  soon  shall  we  all  sleep  in 
death !  We  now  look  forward  to  the  dying  scene,  knowing  that  it  must 
come ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  come.  We  shall  feel  that  we  are 
dying ;  we  shall  go  through  the  scene  now  shrouded  in  so  much  mys- 
tery. What,  then,  will  the  remembrance  of  earthly  joys  or  woes  avsdl 
to  us? 

How  soon  shall  time  sweep  away  in  its  wrecks  every  vestige  of  our 
earthly  existence — crumbling  these  houses  to  the  dust — burning  up  the 
earth  on  which  we  tread — and  rolling  away  the  blue  firmament  which 
canopies  it !  Ah  !  how  soon  shall  we  be  looking  back  from  the  remote 
periods  of  eternity,  through  the  lon^  lapse  of  ages,  to  the  few  moments 
we  passed  in  this  rebellious  world,  in  this  infancy  of  our  being.  Oh  ! 
man,  man — are  you  a  thinking,  rational,  immortal  being !  And  can 
you  be  regardless  of  such  awful  truths  ?  Can  you  cling  to  this  world, 
and  chain  your  soul  to  earth,  and  clog  it  with  all  the  vanities  of  time, 
when  it  struggles  to  be  free  from  such  trammels,  and  soar  to  its  native 
skies? 

Oh !  what  will  touch  the  heart  of  man  ?  What  will  convince  him 
that  eternity  is  worth  more  than  the  fleeting  moments  of  life  ?  that  the 
redemption  of  the  soul  from  endless  sin  and  suflering  demands  a  thought  ? 
Oh !  God,  send,  send  thy  Spirit ;  interpose  in  mercy,  or  he  is  lost  for 
ever ! 

Time  rolls  on !  centuries  glide  away.  Ere  lon^,  we  shall  look  back 
from  our  remote  position  in  the  eternal  world,  as  the  associates  of  Noah 
now  look  back  to  the  scenes  they  witnessed  while  on  earth.  Think  of 
these  spirits  now  in  prison ;  think  what  must  be  their  reflections  in 
view  of  the  fact,  that  they  have  bartered  eternal  joy  for  the  sins  of  a 
moment  on  earth.    Oh !  how  must  remorse  prey  upon  them  as  they  at 
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moment  lift  up  thdr  voices  in  wo,  exclaiming,  ^  The  hanrest  is 
past,  the  summer  is  ended,  and  we  are  not  saved/' 

And  is  it  so  ?  Have  tbonsands  of  years  already  elapsed,  while  they 
sdU  continue  the  victims  of  sin  ?  So  says  unerring  truth.  They  wea- 
ried out  the  long  suffering  of  God,  and  grieved  away  his  Spirit  And 
riudl  eternity  stul  roll  on  while  they  icmain  in  their  abode  of  sorrow  1 
Nothing  can  be  more  sure.  Their  own  hand  has  planted  thorns  in  the 
pillow  upon  which  they  will  for  ever  in  vain  seek  repose. 

And  is  this  our  danger  1  Are  we  exposed  to  so  fearful  a  doom ! 
^Verily,"  saith  the  Scripture  to  us,  '^  unless  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  Uke- 
wise  pensL"  Yes,  very  soon  the  graves,  in  which  our  bodies  have 
Douldered^o  the  dust,  will  disappear  under  the  influence  of  time.  Cen- 
turies will  pass  away,  and  not  an  individual  shall  know  our  names ;  not 
a  vestige  shall  remain  of  our  ever  having  existed.  The  world  shall  be 
busy ;  the  hum  of  business  and  the  notes  of  pleasure  shall  be  heard. 
The  sua  shall  shine ;  the  rain  shall  fall ;  the  storm  shall  rage ;  but  we 
dial]  be  far,  far  away ;  the  veteran  souls  of  many  centuries.  Oh ! 
what  is  life,  when  we  look  forward  to  explore  those  regions  where  we 
must  for  ever  dwell  7  What  are  earth's  Joys,  when  we  think  of  heaven's 
ondying  glory  ?  What  are  earth's  trials,  when  we  think  of  banish- 
ment eternal  from  the  presence  of  God  1  But  Heaven's  gates  are 
now  open  wide.  Heaven's  smiling  fields  now  invite  our  steps.  The 
angels'  cordial  welcome  now  bids  us  enter.  The  Father  pleads  ;  the 
Saviour  invites ;  the  Spirit  strives.  Oh !  let  us  all  hear,  and  accept, 
and  live." 
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NEARNESS  OF  DEATH. 


We  sometimes  seem  to  be  nearer  death  than  at  others,  but  the  wbof«*'J^ 
progress  of  life  is  in  the  closest  proximity  to  it.  We  are  not  merely 
temiiu^  towards  a  brink,  over  which  ultimately,  when  we  arrive  at  it, 
we  must  plunge.  Even  then,  our  condition  would  be  fearful.  Bui,  in 
all  our  progress,  we  are  travelling  wpon  that  brink.  Our  way  winds 
along  the  perilous  edge  of  the  precipice.  This  makes  our  condition 
more  fearful — this  perpetual  insecurity — this  ever  present  and  imminent 
peril.  It  is  not  the  certainty  of  the  iact  in  regard  to  death,  that  is  so 
very  appalling  to  the  soul.  It  is  the  unceitainty  of  the  time.  It  is  not 
that  ultimately  we  must  die,  but  that  presently  we  may.  It  is  the 
thought  of  being  always  near  1o  that  last  great  evil,  always  adjacent 
to  the  judgment,  always  close  upon  the  borders  of  eternity,  and  always 
within  a  little  of  our  everlasting  abode — the  journey  from  every  point 
of  our  path  so  short,  a  single  stage,  a  single  step  !  now  here  and  anon 
there ;  this  hour  with  men,  the  next  with  God.  To-day,  only  a  candi- 
date for  immortalily,  to-morrow  its  incumbent  To-day  on  trial  for 
eternity,  to-morrow,  tried,  and  the  case  decided  irreversibly  and  for 
ever.  To-day  on  earth,  to-morrow  m  heaven  or  in  hell — nor  yet  the 
interval  so  great  as  a  day.  What  a  change  awaits  us  both  in  body 
and  soul !  How  fearful  it  would  be,  even  if  it  were  gradually  brought 
about,  if,  one  by  one,  the  objects  of  earib  laded  from  our  view,  and  the 
novelties  of  eternity  were  slowly  and  separately  unfolded  to  our  vision, 
and  if,  one  by  one,  the  mysterious  ligaments  of  life  were  sundered ; 
if  the  summons  of  death  designated  a  distant  day  for  our  appearance  at 
the  bar  of  God,  and  our  way  to  it  was  long  and  difKcull.  But  how 
much  more  fearful,  when  the  change  is  as  sudden  as  it  is  great,  the 
familiar  scenes  of  one  world  all  vanishing  at  once,  and  the  uniraagined 
realitiej  of  the  other  all  at  once  appearing ;  the  summons  of  death  re- 
<]uiring  immediate  attendance  at  the  bar  of  God,  and  the  way  but  a 
step.  And  there  is  no  period  of  life  thai  Death  respects,  no  sanctuary 
into  which  he  dare  not  enter,  no  citadel  ihat  he  is  afraid  to  attack. 
Nor  will  he  ever  depart  from  us  more  than  the  space  of  a  step,  though ' 
he  may  long  maintain  that  distance  from  us.  How  solemn,  that  to- 
morrow thou  mayest  have  to  give  account  to  God  for  the  deeds  of  to- 
day ;  or  to-day,  lor  the  deeds  of  yesterday  !  How  many  accounts  are 
closed  every  day  !  how  many  cases  decided  at  that  court  of  final  judi- 
cature !  how  matiy  character^  become  unchangeably  fixed  in  righteous- 
ness or  unrighteousness !  How  many  souls  daily  go  to  their  last,  long 
abodes !  And,  as  death  and  judgment  are  so  near,  retribution  is  also  at 
hand.  The  trial  of  your  ca.se  will  not  occupy  much  time,  and  then 
immediately  will  ensue  retribution.  And,  if  retribution  is  so  near  to 
all,  how  near  is  perdition  to  some  !  There  is  but  a  step  between  the 
impenitent  and  hell !  And,  for  the  same  reason,  is  the  Christian  near 
heaven !    "  Your  redemption  draweth  nigh." — Nevins. 
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TUE  nExrn  or  a  noTiieR.* 

"IbowrfdoiTii  lieiTilj-,iDoiis  thjl  muum«Eh  for  his  BWlhcc  "— P«dtn  xxw.  U,       , 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  every  kind  of  bereavement.  Tliere 
is  enough  to  scpar^is  it  from  all  otiier  inodea  of  trial,  to  produce  a 
peculiar  state  of  feeling,  anJ  to  convey  its  own  lessonB  to  the  soul 
distinct  from  tliOie  impirte  J  by  any  other  divine  dispen^ntion.  The 
lois  of  a  wife — :i  friend,  a  compinion,  a  sym<)nlhiscr  in  trials,  a 
fellow-heir  of  the  gracs  of  life,  a  sh  irer  of  ilia  joys  and  a  divider 
of  the  sorrows  of  our  pilgrirtiiga;  of  a  son  wlio  we  hoped  would 
be  our  stay  and  staff  in  old  age,  and  perpetuate  our  name  when  we 
are  dead  ;  of  a  daughter  whom  we  have  tenderly  nourished  aiid 
tenderly  loved  ;  of  a  sister,  the  companion  of  the  playful  days  of 
childhood,  and  a  kind  friend  as  she  advanced  with  us  to  ihe  ma- 
lurily  of  life ;  of  a  father,  the  counsellor  and  guide  of  our  youth 
— each  one  of  these  bereavements  has  its  own  sad  lesson  to  convey 
to  the  soul ;  each  one  touches  a  cord  in  the  heart  which  vibrates 
only  then.  It  is  a  part  of  our  duty  and  discipline  here,  carefully 
to  gather  up  these  lessons,  and  apply  them  to  our  own  souls. 

Intlietcxt  it  is  supposed  that  the  death  of  a  mother  niTecis 
those  who  are  bereaved  by  her  loss  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  that 
auch  a  loss  is  among  the  heaviest  of  sorrows.  '  1  bowed  down 
keuvily,  as  one  that  mourneth  fur  his  mother."  To  see  the  force 
of  this  text  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  the  sorrows  which  we  can  experience,  nor  is  it  necessary  to 
in^ike  any  comparison  between  this  and  the  other  forms  ofbereave- 
menl  nhich  we  may  be  called  to  endure.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  say  is,  that  there  are  cords  of  the  soul  touched  then  which  have 
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not  been  touched  before,  and  which  will  not  be  again.  A  man  has 
but  one  mother  to  lose  ;  and  when  such  an  event  occurs,  it  is  well 
for  him  to  endeavor  to  learn  the  lessons  which  God  once  in  his  ll/e 
designs  to  teach  him. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  adapt  his  teaching 
to  all  the  relation?  of  life,  and  to  apply  the  lessons  of  religion  to 
the  various  circumstances  in  which  his  hearers  may  be  placed.  At 
no  one  time  indeed  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  considerable  part 
of  his  audience  will  feel  an  immediate  interest  in  a  topic  of  this 
kind  ;  but  there  are  usually  enough  who  have  been  recently  afflic- 
ted in  this  manner  to  make  such  a  topic  of  public  discourse  pro- 
per. Besides,  how  large  a  portion  in  a  congregation,  is  there  who 
have  at  some  time  been  thus  bereaved  !  How  many  are  there  here 
to-day,  who  at  some  period  of  their  lives  have  known  what  it  was 
to  lose  a  mother  !  It  will  be  no  injury  to  recall  the  memory  of  that 
scene — not  for  the  purpose  of  opening  wounds  again  which  time  and 
religion  may  have  healed — but  to  make  more  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion the  lessons  which  God  designed  to  convey  by  the  living  virtues, 
and  by  the  death  of  a  mother.  It  may  be  useful  too  to  those  who 
have  mothers  from  whom  they  may  soon  be  called  to  part,  to  con- 
template this  relation,  and  to  be  told  of  the  kind  of  emotions  which 
spring  up  in  the  soul  when  a  parent  is  taken  away  to  be  seen  no 
more.  Jt  may  teach  you  to  prize  their  counsels  and  their  friend- 
ship more  ;  it  may  make  you  more  careful  not  to  pain  their  hearts 
by  unkindncss  or  disobedience. 

1  shall  make  no  comparison  between  this  relation  and  that  of  a 
father.  That  is  in  many  respects  as  important  and  as  influential 
as  this  ;  and  when  that  is  sundered,  the  bereavement  as  much  de- 
mands the  tribute  of  our  tears,  and  conveys  as  important  lessons 
to  the  soul.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  there  may  be  more  to  aflTect 
the  heart  in  such  a  loss — for  some  of  us  may  owe  more  to  the 
inherited  mental  characteristics,  and  the  example  and  the  direct 
teaching  of  a  father,  than  we  do  to  a  mother.  But  though  this 
may  be  so,  the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  you  now, 
will,  I  trust,  be  seen  to  be  founded  in  truth.  Without  any  very 
exact  order,  yet  with  such  a  general  distribution  of  my  thoughts 
as  will  be  adapted,  I  hope,  to  make  a  distinct  impression  on  the 
mind,  I  shall  submit  to  you  a  few  reflections  on  such  a  relation, 
and  such  a  loss,  which  I  trust  may  be  fltted  to  be  useful. 

I.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  relation  of  a  mother  is  ^peculiar 
relation,  and  has  features  which  are  found  in  no  other.  The  tie 
is  one  which  exists  nowhere  else  ;  which  can  never  be  renewed ; 
which  when  it  is  sundered  is  sundered  for  ever — unless  it  is  ce- 
mented by  religion,  and  grows  up  into  eternal  affection  in  the 
lieavens. 

Her  affection  for  us  began  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  re« 
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collection,  and  when  we  were  not  conscious  that  any  being  loved 
us.  It  was  laid  far  back  in  her  nature,  by  abeni^^nant  Providence, 
to  anticipate  our  helplessness  and  our  wants  as  we  came  into  the 
world.  It  began  when  as  yet  we  had  manifested  no  qualities  of 
mind  or  heart  to  deserve  affection  ;  when  we  were  incapable  of  re- 
turning the  tokens  of  her  love;  when  we  could  not  give  back  the 
kiss  that  wa?  so  tenderly  impressed  upon  us,  and  when  it  was  cer- 
tain that  the  expressions  of  her  lavished  affection  could  not  be  re- 
membered by  us  should  we  ever  reach  a  period  when  we  would  be 
capable  of  repaying  appreciated  kindness.  It  existed  in  her  heart 
whatever  we  were  to  be,  or  whatever  was  to  be  our  fortune  in  this 
world,  and  was  so  strong  that  even  could  she  have  foreseen  all  our 
ingratitude,  and  all  that  we  might  yet  do  to  pain  her,  she  would 
still  have  loved  us,  and  perhaps  her  caresses  would  have  been  only 
the  more  tender  while  we  were  yet  innocent,  and  our  souls  were 
uncontaminated  by  contact  with  evil.  She  met  us  as  we  entered 
on  life  already  prepared  to  do  us  good.  Her  first  emotion  toward 
us  wa3  that  of  love  ;  and  even  then — when  we  had  no  character, 
and  no  claim  for  servicer  rendered;  when  we  had  furnished  no 
evidence  that  we  ever  would  be  worthy  of  her  love,  or  repay  her 
kindness  with  anything  but  ingratitude,  she  was  ready  to  do  for  us 
what  we  may  have  even  now  scarcely  secured  a  friend  to  do  by  all 
our  virtues.  Not  a  friend  have  we  now  who  would  watch  more 
patiently  by  our  sick-bed  than  she  would  have  done  by  our  cradle 
then,  nor  hive  we  one  who  would  sorrow  more  sincerely  over  our 
grave  This  cure  we  owed  primarily  to  God,  and  under  him  to 
that  affection  which  he  had  created  in  her  heart. 

Unnmhere<]  coin  forts  on  my  soul, 

Thy  teiiiifrcme  bentowejl, 
Befiire  my  inrttiit  h*>Rrt  conc«?ived 

From  whom  those  comfortB  flowed. 

The  affection  thus  laid  in  her  heart  to  anticipate  our  necessities, 
was  strengthened  on  her  part  by  all  her  own  toil,  and  care,  and 
watchfulness,  and  sacrifices  on  our  behalf.  Whatever  might  be 
the  effect  on  ?/«,  the  effect  on  her  was  to  make  her  love  us  more. 
Her  own  solicitude  and  toil  became  thus  a  measure  of  her  aug- 
mented affoction ;  for  God  has  instructed  us  to  love  that  much  which 
u  the  fruit  of  sacrifice  and  toil.  Her  love  for  us  was  measured  far 
more  by  her  own  sacrifices  than  by  our  own  worth,  or  by  any 
developed  traits  of  character  which  seemed  to  justify  her  ardor  of 
affection,  though  it  was  also  strengthened  on  her  part  by  every 
thing  in  us — then  estimated  perhaps  at  more  than  twice  its  value— 
which  seemed  to  reward  her  care.  On  our  part  die  attachment 
formed  is  not  that  which  grows  out  of  favors  rendered^  but  favora 
received*  It  U  laid  indeed  in  nature ;  but  it  grows  up  and  expands 
because  we  receive  so  many  benefits ;  because  there  is  such  ai 
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obligation  of  grititude ;  because  we  learn  more  and  more,  as  we 
advance  in  years,  how  much  we  owe  to  a  mother. 

The  attachment  for  a  mother  is  different  from  that  which  we 
have  for  a  brother  or  sister.  That  maybe  exceedingly  tender  and 
pure.  Indeed  there  is  nothing  more  pure  in  our  relations  than  love 
for  a  sister.  But  it  is  formed  in  a  diflferent  way.  When  the  tie 
which  binds  us  to  her  is  severed,  it  cannot  indeed  be  renewed  ;  it 
makes  a  sad  desolation  in  the  soul ;  but  it  is  not  precisely  the 
sorrow  which  we  have  when  we  'bow down  heavily,  mourning  for 
a  mother.'  We  love  a  sister  for  we  be;]:an  life  to5:ether,  under  the 
same  roof,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  same  parents.  We 
played  together  in  childhood  ;  we  shared  the  same  gentle  amuse- 
ments ;  we  went  to  the  same  school ;  we  had  the  same  father  to 
counsel  and  guide  us ;  and  had  the  same  mother  to  teach  us  to 
pray,  and  to  give  us  the  parting  kiss  at  night.  We  grew  up  equally 
beloved  by  our  parents,  and  we  have  learned  to  love  each  other 
much  by  mutual  acts  of  affection  and  kindness. 

The  attachment  is  different  from  those  friendships  which  we 
form  as  we  advance  in  life.  Those  may  be  dear,  and  they  may  be 
stronger  than  that  which  binds  to  a  mother,  but  they  are  not  the 
same.  A  man  leaves  father  and  mother  and  cleaves  to  his  wife 
with  an  affection  more  tender  and  strong  than  that  formed  by 
any  natural  relation,  but  it  is  not  the  same.  He  forms  strong 
friendships  in  life — like  that  which  bound  the  heart  of  David  and 
Jonathan,  but  such  friendships  did  not  begin  as  we  entered  on  life, 
nor  imbed  themselves  in  the  soft  heart  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
nor  are  they  cemented  by  so  many  acts  of  kindness. 

The  attachment  to  a  mother  is  different  from  that  which  we  form 
for  our  children.  It  is  what  we  expect  ry/*  them,  rather  than  what  we 
{ee\for  them.  We  love  them  much— even  as  she  did  us.  But  it 
is  a  love  for  them  as  our  children  ;  as  dependent  on  us ;  as  help- 
less ;  as  needing  our  care  and  counsel ;  as  a  part  of  ourselves;  as 
those  who  we  hope  will  do  us  honor  when  we  are  dead.  These 
attachments  which  we  form  in  after  life,  of  nature  and  affection,  are 
strong  and  tender;  they  may  be  more  immediately  tender  than 
those  which  we  bear  for  a  parent ;  grief  may  be  more  poignant 
when  they  are  sundered  by  death,  and  when  we  follow  wife  or  child 
to  the  grave,  but  it  has  its  own  features,  distinct  from  that  when  a 
venerable  and  much  loved  parent  is  conveyed  to  the  tomb.  As 
there  was  a  peculiarity  of  attachment,  so  there  w'*ll  be  a  peculiarity 
of  sorrow  such  as  we  are  not  to  experience  again. 

II.  I  notice  a  second  peculiarity  of  feature  in  this  kind  of  be- 
reavement. It  is  in  the  change  which  is  produced  in  our  ideas  of 
home — ^the  home  of  our  childhood  and  )  outh.  When  she  lived 
there,  there  was  always  a  home — ^a  place  which  in  every  situation 
of  life  we  felt  was  sacb,  and  which  we  regarded  as  such. 
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In  our  childhood  and  youth,  there  was  in  that  home  where  she 
^^,  one  who  always  cared  for  U3.  and  for  all  that  appertained  to 
Us.  There  was  one  who,  we  were  sure  would  take  an  interest  in 
•everything  that  we  took  an  interest  in,  and  whose  eir  we  were 
certain  would  be  open  to  listen  to  all  our  tales  of  childish  success* 
^r  of  childish  trouble.  We  were  sure  that  she  would  take  the  same 
ioterest  in  it  which  we  did,  and  we  expected  confidently  that  who- 
ever might  be  against  us,  she  would  be  for  us.  We  never  had  a 
doubt  that  she  would  listen  to  our  tale  of  fright,  of  disappointmenti 
of  calamity  ;  nor  that  she  would  feel  just  as  wc  did  about  it.  The 
matter  might  be  in  itself  importanti  or  unimportant;  it  might  be 
dignified  or  undignified,  yet  we  never  doubted  that  she  would 
regard  it  as  important,  and  as  sufiiciently  momentous  to  claim  her 
attention.  We  might  have  felt  that  it  was  not  grave  enough  to  tell 
a  father  about ;  we  might  have  doubted  whether  he  would  suspend 
his  more  weighty  employments  to  interest  himself  in  our  affairs ; 
but  we  never  had  such  a  doubt  for  a  moment  about  a  mother.  No 
matter  what  her  employments,  or  her  cares,  or  what  she  might  bo 
interested  in,  we  were  sure  that  she  would  be  interested  in  us,  and 
that,  in  all  our  troubles,  we  should  find  her  our  friend.  We  had 
our  difficulties  in  the  little  world  of  childhood.  Bigger  and  older 
boys  struck  us;  or  laughed  at  us;  or  reviled  us,  or  surpassed 
us  in  learning,  in  running,  or  in  skill,  and  in  that  little  world  we 
might  have  found  no  sympathy,  and  there  was  no  one  there  to 
whom  we  could  uubnulun  an  achiiif;  huutt.  Uut  wc  weru  sure 
that  there  was  one  who  would  sympathise  with  us,  and  who  would 
be  on  our  side.  Our  playmates  derided  us,  and  laughed  at  us  be- 
cause we  said,  in  our  simplicity,  that  we  *•  would  tell  our  mother.' 
And  yet  it  was  philosophy  deep  and  pure  to  do  so — like  the  pure 
crystal  spring  that  breaks  out  of  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  unculti- 
vated forest.  It  was  what  nature  prompted  to — for  nature  designed 
that  she  should  know  our  troubles,  and  nature  had  formed  for  us  such 
a  friend  there,  that,  whoever  was  against  us,  we  knew  that  she  would 
be  on  our  side  ;  whoever  wronged  us,  she  would  not;  whoever  ex- 
ulted over  us,  she  would  not  join  in  the  exultation.  You  may  say 
tliat  this  is  childish  philosophy.  So  it  may  be — and  the  nearer  our 
philosophy  comes  back  to  simple  nature  as  developed  there,  the 
nearer  we  shall  be  to  truth.  In  our  troubles  wo  have  always  needed 
a  friend  who  would  sympathise  with  us,  and  to  whom  we  might 
unburden  all  the  sorrows  of  the  soul.  The  disciples  of  John's 
Redeemer  *  came,  and  took  up  his  murdered  body,  and  buried 
it,  and  went  and  told  Jcsus.^  Math.  xiv.  12.  In  hitn  they 
bad  a  friend— tender  and  delicate  above  all  a  mother's  feelings — who 
tbey  were  sure  would  sympathise  with  their  sorrows  ;  and  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  they  should  go  and  tell  him  ?  So  in 
ihe  home  of  our  childhood,  it  was  dear  to  us  o^  a  home,  for  there 
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was  not  a   torrow  of  our  heart   that   we   might   not    tell  our 
mother. 

Many  of  us — most  of  us  who  are  advanced  beyond  the  period 
of  childhood,  went  out  from  that  home  to  embark  on  the  stormy 
aea  of  life.     Of  the  feelings  of  a  father,  and  of  his  interest  in  our 
welfare,  we  have  never  entertained  a  doubt,  and  our  home  was  dear 
because  he  was  there ;  but  there  was  a  peculiarity  in  the  feeling 
that  it  was  the  home  of  our  mother.     While  she  lived  there,  there 
was  a  place  that  we  felt  was  home.     There  was  one  place  where 
we  would  always  be  welcome  ;  one  place  where  we  would  bo  met 
with  a  smile  ;  one  place  were  we  would  be  sure  of  a  friend. 
The  world  might  be  indifferent  to   us.      We  might  be  unsuc- 
cessful in  our  studies  or  our  business.     The  new  friends  which  we 
supposed  we  had  made,  might  prove  to  be  false.   The  honor  u  hich 
we  thought  we  deserved,  might  be  withheld  from  us.     We  might 
be  chagrined  and  mortified  by  seeing  a  rival  outstrip  us,  and  bear 
away  the  prize  which  we  sought ;  but  there  was  a  place  where  no 
feelings  of  rivalry  were  found,  and  where  those  whom  the  world 
overloolced  would  be  sure  of  a  friendly  greeting.     Whether  pale 
and  wan  by  study,  care,  or  sickness  ;  or  flushed  with  health  and 
flattering  success,  we  were  sure  that  we  should  be  welcome 
there.     Though  the  world  was  cold  towards  us,  yet  there  was. 
one  ^  ho  always  rejoiced  in  our  success,  and  always  was  aflfected  in 
our  reverses — and  there  was  a  place   to  which  we  might  go  back 
from  the  storm  which  began  to  pelt  us,  where  we  might  rest* 
and  become  encouraged  and  invigorated  for  a    new   conflict. — 
So*  have  I  seen  a  bird  in  its  first  efiforts  to  fly,  leave  its  nest, 
and  stretch  its  wings,  and  go  forth  to  the  wide  world.     But  the 
wind  blew  it  back,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall,  and  the  darkness  of 
night  began  to  draw  on,  and  there  was  no  shelter  abroad,  and  it 
sought  its  way  back  to  its  nest,  to  take  shelter  beneath  its  mother's 
wings,  and  to  be  refreshed  for  the  struggles  of  a  new  day — but  then 
it  flew  away  to  think  of  its  nest  and  its  mother  no  more.     But  not 
thus  did  we  leave  our  home  when  we  bade  adieu  to  it  to  go  forth 
alone  to  the  manly  duties  of  life.     Even  amidst  the  storms  that 
then  beat  upon  us,  and  the  disappointments  that  we  met  with,  and 
the  coldness  of  the  world,    we  felt  still  that  there  was  one  there 
who  sympathised  in  our  troubles  as  well  as  rejoiced  in  our  success, 
and  that,  whatever  might  be  abroad,  when  we  entered  the  door  of 
ber  dwelling,  we  should  be  met  with  a  smile.     We  expected  that 
a  mother,  like  the  mother  of  Sisera,  as  she  ''  looked  out  at  her 
window"  waiting  for  the  coming  of  her  son  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
victory,  would  look  out  for  our  coming,  and  that  our  return  would 
renew  her  joy  and  ours  in  our  earlier  days. 

"  Oh  I  in  onr  •terner  manhood  when  no  ray 
Of  esrlier  tanthine  glimmeri  on  oar  way, 
When  girt  with  wait  vad  torrow,  and  the  toil 
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Of  ctTM,  which  tear  the  botom  that  they  loil ; 
Oh  I  if  there  be  in  retro^pectiou't  chaia 
One  tiuk  that  knits  as  with  young  dreams  again, 
Oue  thought  so  sweet,  we  scarcely  dare  to  muse. 
On  all  the  hoarded  raptures  it  reviews, 
Which  seems  each  instant,  in  its  backward  range. 
The  heart  to  soften,  and  its  ties  to  change, 
Aod  every  spring  untouched  for  years,  to  move. 
It  is — Ths  mimort  of  a  Motukr^s  Lovic  !*' 

It  makes  a  sad  desolation  when  from  such  a  place  a  mother  is 
taken  away — and  when,  whatever  may  be  the  sorrows  or  the  suc- 
cesses in  life,  she  is  to  greet  the  returning  son  or  daughter  no  more. 
The  home  of  our  childhood  may  be  still  lovely.  The  old  family 
mansion  ;  the  green  fields;  the  running  stream  ;  the  moss-covered 
well ;  the  trees ;  the  lawn  ;  the  rose ;  the  sweet-briar,  may  be 
there.  Perchance  too  there  may  be  an  aged  Father,  with  vener* 
able  locks,  sitting  in  his  loneliness,  with  everything  to  command 
respect  and  love,  but  she  is  not  there.  Her  familiar  voice  is  not 
heard.  The  mother  has  been  borne  forth  to  sleep  by  the  side  of 
her  children  who  went  before  her,  and  the  place  is  not  what  it  was* 
There  may  be  those  there  whom  we  much  love,  but  she  is  not  there. 
We  may  have  formed  new  relations  in  life — tender  and  strong  as 
they  can  be ;  we  may  have  another  home  dear  to  us  as  was  the  home ' 
of  our  childhood,  where  there  is  all  in  affection,  kindness,  and  r^ 
ligion,  to  make  us  happy,  but  that  home  is  not  what  it  was,  and  it 
wUl  never  be  what  it  was  again.  It  is  a  loosening  of  one  of  the 
cords  which  bound  us  to  earth-^-designed  to  prepare  us  for  our 
eternal  flight  from  everything  dear  here  below,  and  to  teach  us 
that  there  is  no  place  here  that  is  to  be  our  permanent  home. 

in  I  notice  a  third  thing  in  such  an  event  which  is  fitted  to 
convey  a  lesson  to  the  soul  such  as  we  always  feel  in  bereavement, 
but  which,  like  the  other  things  adverted  to,  has  a  peculiarity  of  its 
own.  I  refer  to  a  class  of  emotions  often  not  less  painful,  and  of  a 
much  more  admonitory  character  than  those  which  I  have  adverted 
to,  and  which,  such  are  our  imperfections  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
we  are  always  destined  to  feel  when  a  friend  is  removed  by  death. 
I  mean  the  quickened  recollection  of  our  neglects,  of  our  acts  of 
unkindness,  of  our  ingratitude,  of  our  improper  feelings  in  out 
intercourse  with  those  whom  we  have  lost. 

What  I  now  advert  to  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  benignant 
laws  of  our  nature — one  of  the  most  delicate  arrangements  to 
bring  our  guilt  to  remembrance  in  order  that  we  may  exercise  true 
repentance,  and  to  prompt  us  to  kindness  and  fidelity  in  tlie  re- 
maining relations  of  life. 

This  law  of  our  nature,  which  cannot  well  be  explained  except 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  moral  government,  and  that  God 
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designs  that  all  our  sins  shall  be  brought  to  our  remembrance,  is 
this— that  in  the  death  of  a  friend  we  instinctively  recall  the  wrongs 
that  we  may  have  done  him ;  for  some  mysterious  power  seems  to 
summon  them  up  from  the  land  of  forgetfulness,  and  to  cause  them 
to  pass  in  solemn  procession  before  us.     Things  which  we  had  for- 

f;otten  ;  words  which  we  long  since  uttered  but  which  had  passed 
rom  the  memory ;  expressions  of  irritated  feeling  ;  unjust  sus- 
picions; jealousies ;  neglect  of  the  respect  or  the  courtesies  due  in 
that  relation  of  life ;  a  want  of  attention  when  the  heart  of  the  friend 
was  sad;  want  of  sympathy  in  his  successes  or  reverses,  all 
seem  to  revive  as  we  stand  around  the  open  grave,  and  as  the 
coffin  of  the  friend  descends  there,  they  are  quickened  into  life—* 
as  the  dead  man  was  by  the  bones  of  Elisha.  Haw  this  is  so,  as 
a  matter  of  moral  administration,  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain. 
Perhaps  it  is  because,  though  conscious  in  the  general  that  we  had 
erred  in  that  relation,  we  still  hoped  that  the  friend  would  somehow 
forgive  us— but  now  he  has  gone  to  the  grave,  and  now  we  can  never 
ask  him  to  pardon  us.  Perhaps  it  is  that  we  look  on  him  now  as 
a  sufferer — and  pity  his  condition — and  all  his  sources  of  sorrow 
seem  summoned  to  aggravate  his  condition,  and  among  others  the 
wrongs  that  we  have  done  arise  to  our  view  as  a  bitter  ingredient 
in  his  cup  of  woes.     Perhaps  it  is  that  God  meant  so  to  make  the 

'ceDScience  that  it  would  not  always  slumber,  and  designed  that 
m|Os  nt  least  ii  should  do  its  appropriate  work. 
•  This  law  of  our  nature  has  been  so  beautifully  described  by 
one  of  our  best  American  writers,  that  I  can  do  nothing  so  well 
as  to  copy  his  words: — "Oh  the  grave!  the  grave!  It  buries 
every  error,  covers  every  defect,  extinguishes  every  resentment. 
From  this  peaceful  bosom  spring  n>*ne  but  fond  regrets  and  tender 
recollections.  Who  can  look  down  even  upon  the  grave  of  an 
enemy,  and  not  feel  a  compunctious  throb  that  he  ever  should  have 
warred  with  the  poor  handful  of  earth  that  lies  mouldering  before 
him?  But  the  grave  of  those  we  loved — what  a  place  for  medi- 
tation !  There  it  is  that  we  call  up  in  long  review  the  whole  history 
of  the  truth  and  gentleness,  and  the  thousand  endearments  lavished 
upon  us,  almost  unheard  in  the  daily  course  of  intimacy ;  there  it 

J  is  We  dwell  upon  the  tenderness  of  the  parting  scene,  the  bed  of 
death  with  all  its  stifled  grief,  its  noiseless  attendants,  its  most 
watchful  assiduities — the  last  testimonies  of  expiring  love,  the 
feeble,  fluttering,  thrilling— oh  how  thrilling  is  the  fluttering  pulse 
•<^the  last  fond  look  of  the  glazing  eye,  turning  upon  us  from  the 
threshold  of  existence;  the  faint,  faltering  accent,  struggling  indeath, 
to  give  one  more  assurance  of  affection.  Oh,  go  to  the  grave  of 
buried  love,  and  there  meditate.  There  settle  the  account  with 
thy  conscience  of  every  past  endearment  unregarded  of  that  de- 
parted being  who  never,  never  can  be  soothed  by  contrition.  If 
thou  art  a  child»  and  bast  ever  added  a  sorrow  to  the  soul,  or  a 
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tmom  to  the  silvered  brow  of  an  affectionate  parent- -if  thou  art  a 

busbaod,  and  hast  ever  caused  the  fond  hosom  that  ventured  its 

whole  happiness  in  thy  arms  to  doubt  one  mome::t  of  thy  kindness 

Of  thy  truth — of  if  thou  art  a  friend,  and  hast  injured  by  thought* 

by  irord,  or  deed,  the  spirit  that  generously  confided  in  ihee — if 

thou  art  a  lover,  and  hast  ever  given  one  unmerited  pang  to  the 

true  heart  that  now  lies  cold  beneath  thy  feet,  then  be  sure  that 

tvery  unkind  loolc,  every  ungracious  word,  every  ungentle  action 

wiO  come  thronging  back  upon  thy  memory,  and  knock  dolefully 

itthy  soul ;  be  sure  that  thou  wilt  lie  down  sorrowing  and  repen  * 

ing  on  the  grave,  and  utter  the  unheard  groin,  and  pour  the  un- 

availiog  tear,  bitter  because  unheard  and  unavailing.'' 

Who,  I  may  add,  ever  saw  an  endeared  friend  die,  and  did  not 
feel  that  there  were  things  in  his  intercourse  with  him  to  regret, 
and  for  which  he  would  now  desire  to  ask  forgiveness?     Who  ever 
saw  a  man  die  of  whom  he  had  said  hard  things,  or  thought  hard 
things,  who  did  not  lament  that  he  had  given  indulgence  to  such 
words  and  feelings  ?     Who  ever  attended  one  to  the  grave — friend 
or  foe,  partner  or  rival,  with  whom  he  hid  been  at  variance,  who 
did  not  now  wish  to  have  it  all  buried  in  oblivion  ?     Who  can 
carry  his  enmity  to  the  grave  ?   There,  when  a  rival  or  a  foe  is  laid 
**  earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"   we  lay  our  animo- 
sities aside.  There  we  feel,  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  him  whom .  . 
^Vre  commit  to  the  tomb,  there  was  much  in  us  that  was  wrong.  Aii8     *  •  *' 
there  we  regret  every  unkind  word,  feel  pained  at  the  remem- 
brance of  every  unkind  thought,  and  mourn  that  we  have  done  no 
Knore  to  impart  happiness  to  the  cold  sleeper  whom  we  are  to  see 
^lo  more. 

I  said  that  this  was  a  beautiful  and  benignant  law  of  our  nature, 
^nd  though  attended  like  other  laws  when  violated,  with  pain,  the 
^ienign  is  as  apparent  as  it  is  beautiful.    It  has  two  objects  as  a  part 
^^f  the  divine  moral  administration.     One  is,  to  lead  us  to  repent- 
ance for  our  errors  and  faults,  that  we  may  obtain  pardon  of  our 
%j6d  before  it  be  too  late.     True,  the  sleeper  there  cannot  now 
^tter  the  word  of  fore:ivene33.     Those  lips  are  for  ever  sealed  in 
^eath — and  how  much  would  we  give  now  could  we  ask  that  friend 
lo  forgive  us!  How  much  would  we  rejoice  could  we  have  the  as-     '^^ifc. 
«iirance  from  those  lips  that  the  faults  that  now  come  thronging  on  > 

our  memory  were  forgiven  and  forgotten,  and  that  they  did  not  add 
«  pang  to  his  last  sorrows.  But  if  we  ciinnot  now  confess  the  fault 
in  the  ear  of  that  friend;  if  we  cannot  now  hope  that  those  lips 
will  open  to  declare  us  forgiven,  we  may  confess  the  fault  to  God, 
and  may  be  assured  that  he  will  blot  the  remembrance  of  it  from  his 
book.  Around  each  grave  of  a  friend,  therefore,  he  summons  up 
groups  of  our  past  offences  that  we  may  be  humbled  and  penitent, 
and  may  not  go  unpardoned  to  eternity. — 'J'he  othe^  design  of  this 
benignant  law  is,  to  keep  us  from  offending  hereafter;  to  teach  ut 

4* 
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to  manifest  kindness  in  the  remaining  relations  of  life.  True*  wf 
cannot  again  injure,  or  ofTend,  or  pain  the  sleeper  there.  What- 
ever may  be  his  condition  now,  he  is  where  our  unkindness  or 
neglect  will  not  reach  or  affect  him.  But  we  have  other  relationf 
in  life,  perhaps  equally  tender  and  equally  important.  There  are 
other  hearts  that  may  be  made  to  bleed  by  ingratitude,  or  cpldness, 
or  neglect,  or  mercy,  and  we  may  be  assured  that  what  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  friend  that  we  have  now  lost,  will  happen  also  in 
theirs.  The  design  of  the  law  is,  to  teach  us  to  indulge  no  thougbit 
to  speak  no  word,  to  evince  no  feeling  which  we  would  regret  wbeaV 
they  too  are  removed.  And  what  a  restraint  would  this  be  on  our 
temper,  our  words,  our  whole  deportment! 

In  each  bereavement  there  is  a  peculiar  group  of  these  painful 
thoughts  that  come  thronging  to  the  recollection.  They  are  those 
which  are  revived  by  that  bereavement,  but  would  be  unaffected 
by  any  other.  How  many  such  things  there  are  laid  away  in  the 
chambers  of  the  soul,  now  slumbering  there  like  torpid  adders, 
perhaps  hereafter  to  be  quickened  into  life  to  be  our  torment- 
ers!  The  occasion  requires  me  only  to  allude  to  that  class 
of  emotions  which  is  thus  summoned  to  our  recollection  on  the 
death  of  a  mother.  And  who  is  there  of  us  that  can  see  a  mother  die 
without  many  such  painful  and  disquieting  thoughts — greatly  embit- 
tering the  natural  grief  of  parting  ?  Even  while  we  were  con- 
scjpu^  of  having  had  for  her  strong  and  tender  love ;  even  when  in 
the  main  we  desired  to  respect  her  and  to  make  her  happy ;  even 
when  we  know  that  our  general  character  has  been  approved  by  her, 
and  that  in  life  thus  far  we  have  not  disappointed  her  fond  antici- 
pations, yet  how  many  times  in  childhood  have  we  been  disobedient, 
how  often  have  we  spoken  disrespectfully,  how  often  have  we  disre- 
garded her  wishes,  how  often  have  we  uttered  sentiments  peevishly 
that  we  knew  differed  from  hers ;  how  often  have  we  failed  in  ren- 
dering that  prompt  and  ready  obedience  which  was  due  to  her  as  a 
mother,  and  to  her  kindness  to  us;  how  many  times  by  our  per- 
verseness,  our  self-will,  our  pride,  our  obstinacy,  have  we  dis- 
couraged her  in  her  efforts  to  do  us  good ;  how  often  have  we  done 
that  which  would  weary  out  the  patience  of  any  one  but  a  parent — 
and  God.  Could  we  hear  her  speak  again,  how  many  things  are 
there  which  we  would  wish  to  confess,  and  which  we  would  desire 
her  to  forgive ! 

There  are  lessons  flowing  from  this  subject  adapted  to  those  who 
are  more  particularly  interested  from  having  recently  been  called 
to  this  trial — lessons  requiring  us  to  submit  to  God  ;  to  be  grateful 
for  the  example,  and  counsels,  and  toils  in  our  behalf  of  those  who 
have  been  removed ;  to  imitate  them  as  they  imitated  their  Saviour^ 
and  to  be  prepared  to  follow  them  to  the  world  of  glory.  But  on 
these  I  will  not  dwell.     There  are  two  thoughts,  however,  whicb» 
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m  dpnclusion,   I  will  suggest,  addressed  to  two  classes  of  my 

beared 
(1.)  The  first  relates  to  those  who  have  had  pious  mothers,  who 

Moow  removed  to  heaven,  but  whose  prayers  and  counsels  they 
lure  disregarded.  I  refer  to  those  who  have  thus  far  withheld  their 
bearts  from  that  Saviour  whom  their  mother  loved,  and  with  whom 
die  now  dwells;  who  who  have  embraced  sentiments  such  as  they 
knew  she  would  not  approve;  who  have  made  choice  of  compan- 
liBSSuch  as  4be  lived  to  warn  them  against,  or  who  indulge  in 
jilaiies  of  revelry  and  sin  such  as  if  she  were  living  you  know  would 
break  her  heart.  Go,  young  man,  and  walk  in  the  stillness  of  the 
evening  among  the  graves.  Beneath  your  feet,  in  the  sacred  slum- 
bers oi  a  Christian  death,  lies  a  much-loved  mother.  How  calm 
her  slumbers !  How  sweet  the  spot !  How  lovely  a  mother's 
grave !  How  the  memory  delights  to  go  back  to  the  nursery ;  the 
fire-side ;  the  sick  bed  ;  the  anxious  care  of  a  mother !  How  it 
loves  to  rec  ill  her  gentle  look  ;  her  eye  of  love  ;  her  kiss  at  nighu 
At  that  grave,  thoughtless  young  man,  think  of  thy  revels ;  thy  ne- 
glect of  God  ;  thy  forgetfulness  of  the  prayer  that  she  taught  thee  ; 
thy  friendship  now  for  those  against  whom  she  warned  thee  !  She 
sleeps  now  in  death ;  but  from  that  grave  is  it  fancy  that  we  hear  a 
voice  : — '  My  beloved  son !  Is  this  the  life  that  I  taught  thee  to 
lead  ?  Are  these  the  pleasures  which  I  taught  thee  to  pursue  ? 
Did  I  bear  thee,  and  toil  for  thee,  and  pray  for  thee,  and  wear  out 
my  life,  that  I  might  train  thee  for  sin,  and  death  and  hell  ?' 

The  other  thousrht  relates  to  those  who  now  have  a  Christian 
mother — and  who  yet  disregard  her  living  counsels  and  prayers.  I 
have  adverted  to  a  law  of  our  being,  beautiful  in  its  nature,  but 
painful  in  its  inflictions.  The  day  is  coming  when  that  mother 
will  die.  You  may  see  her  die;  or,  far  away,  you  may  hear  of  her 
death,  and  may  return  and  visit  her  grave.  Be  thou  sure  that  every 
unkind  look,  every  disobedient  action,  every  harsh  word,  will  come 
back  and  visit  thy  soul.  Be  sure  yoa  will  remember  everything 
that  ever  gavu  pain  to  her  heart,  and  remember  it  with  unavailing 
regret  when  too  late  to  recall  it,  or  to  ask  forgiveness.  Be  sure  if 
you  are  unkind  and  disobedient ;  if  you  are  an  infidel  or  a  sco^ 
fer;  if  you  slight  her  counsels  and  neglect  the  God  and  Saviour 
to  whom  she  would  conduct  you,  there  are  laid  up  in  the  chambers: 
of  your  soul,  the  sources  of  bitter  repentance  hereafter — and  that 
you  cannot  find  forgiveness  of  her  who^e  heart  you  broke,  though 
you  seek  it  carefully  with  tears.  And  be  sure  that  the  sweetest  of 
all  consolations  when  she  die^^,  will  be  found  in  such  love  of  her 
Saviour  that  you  will  appreciate  what  is  meant  when  it  it  is  said 
she  ha^  gone  to  Hmven  ;  and  in  evidence  in  your  own  heart  that 
you  will  be  prepared  when  the  summons  comes,  to  rejoin  her  in  the 
realms  of  bliss. 
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^Then  shiU  the  duH  return  to  the  ^arth  at  it  was;  and  the  spirit  shall  ratmni 
unto  QoJ  who  gaTe  it." — Bccles.  xiii.  7. 

This  text  contemplates  the  human  body  at  the  point  of  dissolu- 
tion. It  closes  an  allegorical  description  of  the  gradual  decay  of 
our  physical  powers,  until  that  important  crisis  is  reached,  when 
the  soul  is  separated  from  the  body  ;  the  latter  descending  to  the 
grave,  and  the  former  taking  its  flight  to  the  judgment. 

Solomon  exhorts  us  not  to  postpone  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
preparation  for  death,  until  those  evil  days — L  e.  the  period  of  old 
age  and  infirmity — come  on,  in  which  we  shall  say,  we  have  no 
pleasure  in  them.  He  then  describes  the  indications  of  old  age 
creeping  on  and  shading  every  prospect  which  was  once  so  bright 
and  attractive  to  the  youthful  eye.  Even  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
will  be  less  brilliant.  A  film  will  gather  over  the  eye  premon- 
itory of  the  darkness  «f  death.  The  keepers  of  the  house — 
the  strong  and  active  limbs — shall  tremble.  The  teeth  shall 
fail — the  back  shall  bend,  and  the  ear  no  longer  discriminate  be- 
tween the  voice  of  a  bird  and  the  daughters  of  music.  The 
old  man  shall  be  full  of  fears  ''  He  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is 
high,  and  fears  shall  be  in  the  way."  His  head  shall  blossom  white 
as  the  almond  tree ;  and  the  weight  of  a  grasshopper  shall  prove 
a  burden.  Even  desire  shall  fail.  Extinguished  in  the  soul  are 
the  very  impulses  to  labour  and  activity.  Other  minds  must  now 
contrive  for  him,  and  other  hands  must  supply  him.  What  now 
remains  but  for  the  silver  cord  to  be  loosed,  and  the  wheels  of 
nature  to  break  at  the  fountain  !  Then  all  is  over.  '*  The  dust 
returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  unto  God  who 
gave  it." 

L  The  first  point  suggested  by  the  text,  on  which  for  a  few 
moments,  we  may  profitably  dwell,  is,  that  the  soul  is  here  recog- 
nised as  an  existence  distinct  from  the  body* 
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SolomoQ  asserts  that  the  body  is  dust ;  t.e.  a  material  substance. 
It  is  the  same  essentially  as  the  ground  on  which  we  tread.  The 
stroke  of  death  identifies  it  with  dust,  ^^carcely  could  it  be  believedy 
prior  to  this  event,  that  our  bodies  are  but  clay  tenements.  Whilst 
the  soul  animates  them,  they  seem  in  every  respect  dissimilar  to 
the  senseless  clod.  How  unlike,  in  its  texture  and  colour,  is  the 
flesh  to  its  kindred  dust !  The  eye,  that  inlet  of  beauty  and  know- 
ledge, from  which  the  light  of  mind  streams  and  flashes,  and  the 
soft  silken  lock  that  trembles  to  the  slightest  breath,  are  but  finely 
organized  dust.  Penetrate  the  tomb  where  beauty  reposes,  and 
not  a  trace  will  you  discover  of  the  once  admired  form.  All  that 
can  be  found  are  the  rotten  fragments  of  its  coffin,  or  the  cold 
black  mould  it  has  enriched.  Indisputable  evidence  this,  that  the 
body  is  but  organized  matter,  and  is  the  same  essentially  as  the 
ground  on  which  we  tread !  Nature,  in  this  instance,  gives  her 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  revelation.  The  sacred  writer,  speaking 
of  the  reunion  of  dust  with  dust,  affirms  that  it  was  so  originally* 
The  allusion  is  to  that  act  of  creative  power  by  which  primveal 
man  came  into  existence.  *'  The  Lord  God,*'  says  Moses, 
*'  formed  him,"  that  is  his  body,  ''  of  the  dust  of  the  ground.'* 
What  thus  sprung  from  dust  is  destined,  bya  retributive  act  of  divine 
justice,  to  return  to  dust 

But  whilst  the  body  is  manifestly  but  organized  matter,  and 
must  be  resolved  into  its  kindred  element,  the  Soul  on  the  con- 
trary is  a  separate  existence,  immaterial  and  indestructible. 

This  is  evident  from  the  scriptural  account  of  its  creation.  The 
tenor  of  the  narrative,  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  the  body,  is, 
that  the  Almighty  completed  its  mechanism  ere  yet  it  had  the 
power  of  life  or  motion.  ''  He  then  breathed  into  its  nostrils  the 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  What  language 
could  speak  more  plainly  the  separate  existence  and  diverse  nature 
of  the  soul  and  the  body  !  The  one  is  a  thing  of  material  work- 
manship. It  is  constructed  entirely  out  of  the  dust.  The  other 
is  not  fabricated  but  inspired.  It  was  born,  if  I  may  so  speak, 
oat  of  the  breath  of  God. 

It  is  a  living  soul ;  essentially  vital,  t.  e.,  indestructible.  It 
has  neither  extension,  solidity,  nor  parts.  The  causes  which  oper- 
ate to  dissolve  the  body  cai  have  no  such  effect,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  over  the  soul.  Attentively  consider  the  account  given  by 
Moses.  It  will  convince  you  that  in  its  origin,  its  nature,  and  its 
destiny,  the  soul  is  an  existence  distinct  from,  and  altogether 
unlike  the  body.  That  which  came  from  the  breath  of  the  Al- 
mighty was  more  than  mere  animal  life.  Besides  intelligence,  it 
possessed  moral  aflfections,  boundless  capacity,  and  unspotted 
holiness.  In  short,  the  soul  of  man  was  an  bumble  type  of  its 
great  original,  in  whose  nature  there  is  nothing  material,  for  *^  God 
is  a  Spiriu" 
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Had  not  sin  entered  to  mar  and  breik  down  this  primaval  struc- 
ture,  what  a  permanent  and  bli.^sful  union  would  have  subaisted 
between  the  soul  and  the  body  !  Without  an  unlawful  or  pre- 
sumptuous stretch  of  the  imagination,  we  may  suppose  the  soul 
delighted  with  her  new  abode.  Its  curious  workmanship  excited 
her  admiration.  Its  sensitive  power  over  the  beauties  of  creation 
awakened  her  wonder.  It  was  a  natural  and  delicate  medium  of 
sympathy  between  herself  and  the  created  glories  of  the  universe. 
Little  did  she  think  how  soon  she  was  to  be  driven  out  of  it ;  and 
that,  by  her  own  criminal  act,  she  was  to  pull  down  into  the 
dust  this  tabernacle  of  the  flesh.  Little  did  she  dream,  that  time 
would  ere  long  lay  his  shrivelled  hand  upon  that  open  brow,  and 
leave  there  the  deep  furrows  of  anxiety ;  or  that  death  would  dim 
that  eye  and  stiffen  those  limbs  and  resolve  that  body  into  a  mass 
of  putrefaction.  But  so  it  was ;  and  so  to  this  day  it  continues 
to  be.  Every  hour  as  the  mortal  remains  of  some  are  heard 
slowly  rumbling  through  our  streets,  are  we  impressed  with  the 
truth  that  "  Sin  has  entered  into  the  world,  and  that  "  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death." 

But  is  this  the  end  of  man  ?  When  jou  have  placed  his  body 
in  the  dust,  and  shaped  the  hillock  over  his  grave,  is  there  no  more 
of  him  ?  Is  this  the  end  ?  The  text  says,  no.  It  is  but  the 
material  part  that  sleeps  in  the  tomb.  *^  The  spirit  has  appeared 
before  God  who  gave  it."  Here  then  is  a  direct  and  positive 
affirmation  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  im- 
material, i.e.,  its  indestructible  nature.  If,  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  death  effacts  no  essential  change  upon  the  soul ;  but  simply 
allows  of  its  departure  to  the  presence  of  God,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  latter  cannot  be  identified  in  its  elementary  nature  with  the 
body.  They  go,  at  death,  in  different  directions.  The  one  goes 
back  to  mingle  again  with  its  original  dust,  and  the  other  as  an 
accountable  agent,  is  recalled  to  the  presence  of  him  who  gave  it 
existence. 

By  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and- the  temporary  separation  of 
the  Soul  from  it,  neither  personal  identity  nor  personal  responsi- 
bility is  materially  affected,  much  less  annihilated.  There  is  in 
every  human  Soul  an  individual  moral  stamp,  as  characteristic  as 
the  differing  features  of  the  human  body.  It  respects  not  only 
the  redeemed  in  contradistinction  from  the  wicked  ;  but  also  the 
varying  traits  and  attainments  of  each  individual.  Speaking  of 
Abraham,  whose  body  had  slept  for  ages,  the  scripture  says,  in 
proof  that  his  individual  soul  was  recognized  as  existing  in  a  se- 
parate state  far  away  from  the  slumbering  body  ;  "  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living." 

Again.  We  may  consider  the  body  as  a  mere  mechanical  struc- 
ture, adapted  to  the  purposes  and  circumstances  which  mark  its 
present  state  of  being.  ^ 
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It  18  manifestlj,  in  all  its  parts,  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
venience, use,  and  enjoyment  of  the  present  world.  The  eye  is 
adapted  to  receive  and  transmit  the  rays  of  light,  so  as  to  form  a 
perfect  image  near  the  brain  :  which  image  is  the  medium  of  per- 
ception. In  like  manner,  the  lungs  are  adapted  to  the  air — the 
ear  to  sound — the  nerves  to  touch  and  sensibility — the  taste  and 
smell,  to  food  and  fragrance.  Some  of  these  faculties,  it  is  8aid» 
will  perform  their  functions  even  after  the  Soul  has  departed.  The 
eye,  for  instance,  will  give  an  image  on  the  retina,  and  the  ear 
will  vibrate  to  sound.  But  ideas  are  no  longer  received  by  the 
image  or  the  vibration.     The  mansion  is  deserted. 

We  grant,  that  so  intimate  is  the  connection  in  this  life  between 
the  Soul  and  the  body;  so  mutually  dependent,  so  sympatheti- 
cally blended  are  they  ;  that  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  mortal  ma- 
chinery, from  whatsoever  cause,  the  vital  principle  ceases,  and  the 
soul  departs. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  in  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
an  adaptation  to  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  the  present  life 
only.  There  is  nothing  in  its  physical  organization  that  points  to 
a  future  state.  Its  connection  with  and  its  influence  over  the  Soul 
has,  as  we  shall  see,  an  important  bearing  on  the  present  responsi- 
bility, and  future  destiny  of  the  latter.  It  fulfils  this  mission,  and 
then,  by  the  decree  of  heaven,  it  expires.  The  part  which  it  is  to 
act  in  a  future  state  requires  a  new  organization,  adapting  it  to  a 
higher  and  more  ethereal  medium.  Suph  a  change  it  is  destined  to 
undergo.  '^  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  will  be  raised  a  spiritual 
body."  Its  resurrection  is  practicable  by  the  power  of  God,  and 
is  certain  by  the  promise  of  God. 

But  when  we  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  Soul,  we 
at  once  discover  something  that  has  reference  to  another  state  of 
being.  If,  as  in  the  unconscious  brute,  there  were  indications  of 
nothing  more  than  animal  life;  if  the  habits  and  propensities  of 
the  living  agent  evinced  no  traces  of  immortality,  we  might  well  be 
in  doubt  as  to  the  separate  existence  and  indestructible  nature  of  the 
soul.  But  on  this  point  there  can  be  no  doubt.  There  is  in  man 
more  than  mere  emphatic  life.  Between  him  and  the  brute  creation 
there  is  a  very  broad  distinction.  From  a  necessity  of  his  nature, 
he  b  obliged  to  admit  moral  obligation — to  feel  himself  the  subject 
of  praise  and  blame.  He  can  be  impressed  with  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  with  a  sense  of  accountability.  Now,  that  part  of  the 
human  nature  in  which  these  thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  moral  im- 
pulses dwell,  is  the  human  soul.  Too  subtle  for  the  examination  of 
our  senses,  it  discovers  its  nature  only  by  its  operations  and  effects. 
This  is  the  deathless  principle  in  man.  Its  imperishable  nature  is 
neither  proved  nor  disproved  by  the  possession  of  animal  life ;  but 
is  seen  in  the  scope  of  its  intellect,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  high 
moral  faculties.     Organized  matter  may  have  animal  life  \  bial 
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mere  animal  life,  is  ofitsolf,  no  proof  of  im mortality.  The  essen- 
tial and  distinctive  aliribuies  ofa  Soul  are  foiiad  in  the  higher  fa- 
culties of  reason  and  moral  responsibility. 

Whilst  therefore  we  find  in  the  body  nothing  that  indicates  a 
future  slate — ita  organization  relatinj:  only  to  the  circumstances  of 
our  earthly  condition — we  have  no  reason  to  wonder,  that  at 
death  it  should  return  in  its  kindred  dust.  And  if,  in  the  soul, 
there  were  no  more  indications  than  there  are  in  the  body,  of  a  se- 
parate existence  and  a  future  slate,  we  might  be  justified  in  the  con- 
clusion, tliat  men  like  brute  animals  died  to  live  no  more.  But 
when  we  find  in  man,  a  capacity  for  unlimited  improvement — 
which  the  brute  has  not ;  wlien  we  find  alonglng  aftL'r  immortality ; 
a  conscience  or  moral  faculty  ;  an  apprehension  of  future  happiness 
and  misery — neither  of  which  can  be  predicated  of  brutes — we 
are  compelled  to  make  a  distinction  between  animal  life  and  the 
immortal  soul.  We  see  at  a  glance  that  ihesonl,  unlike  the  body, 
is  adapted  to  n  future  state,  and  craves  a  provision  for  eternity.  At 
present  it  is  an  Imprisoned  chrysalis,  its  latent  energies  restricted 
by  the  casement  that  confines  it  j  but  the  era  of  its  expansion  and 
its  liberty  Is  yet  to  come.  Casting  off  at  death  lis  cxuvIk,  it  will 
develop  the  strength  to  suffer  or  to  enjoy,  of  its  own  appropri- 
ate immortality. 

Thus  is  ihe  soul  emphatically  the  man.  It  is  reasons  throne. 
It  is  the  wild  fancy's  habttaiJon.  It  is  the  only  proper  subject  of 
praise  and  blame.  Ita  union  Wth  the  body  though  wonderful  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  either  to  its  existence  or  its  acilvlty.  It  can 
and  it  does  exist  apart  from  the  body.  Whilst  awaiting  the  resu- 
reciion  and  reunion  of  that  body,  it  neither  passes  through  a  purga^ 
torial  purification,  nor  sleeps  in  s  dreamy  elysium.  In  scope  and 
activity,  its  unfettered  powers  may  rival  the  energies  of  Lucifer  or 
of  Gabriel,  Tracing  the  good  man's  soul  in  Its  flight  to  eternity  we 
may  say  with  Young — 


n.  The  chancter  and  responsibility  of  the  soul  are  affected, 
a  very  important  sense,  by  lis  union  with  the  body. 

It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  Cod  to  place  tha  human  soul  a 
body  in  such  clo^c  connection  with  a  view  not  simply  to  the  con- 
venience and  pleasure  of  our  present  relations  ;  but  as  a  test  also 
of  the  moral  affections.  In  the  original  trauigression  the  body  we 
know  waj  the  means  ofexcltlng  the  soul  to  wrong.  The  forbidden 
fruit  was  "pleasant  to  the  eye  and  good  for  food."  The  sensual 
propensity  which  ought  to  have  been  resisted  was  indulged. 
tlence*'lust  having  conceived  brought  forth  sin."  And  since  that 
fitil  event,  the  boJy,  acting  still  ranre  powerfully  on  the  soul,  b 
influential  in  affecting  its  moral  feelings,  and  so  shaping  Its  destinj  ' 
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for  eterDit)'.  The  abuse  of  the  body  to  purposes  of  evil  is  uni- 
versal. We  make  it  the  in^trumont  "  of  unrighteousness  to  sin." 
We  allow  it  to  controul  the  desires  and  the  atfections.  We  give 
it  more  influence  tlian  Gods   taw  nill  justify.     Many  idolize  it; 

*  and  all  by  nature  and  practice  are  more  or  less  its  slaves.  Behold 
the  Epicure  saying,  "  Whut  shall  1  eat  and  what  shall  1  drink  :" 
and  the  pleasurist  asking  for  some  new  excitement  of  the  senses: 
and  the  fashJonist  decorating  the  body  at  the  expense  of  the  soul : 
and  th«  libertine  converting  himself  into  a  brute !  All  these,  by 
abusing  the  body,  load  the  soul  with  deep  criminality  as  it  passes 
on  to  the  limit  of  its  probation. 

If  the  life  that  now  Is  were  the  boundary  of  human  existence 
there  might  be  the  shadow  of  an  apology  for  all  this.  The  volup- 
tuary might  riot.  Ambition  might  snatch  the  laurel  reeking  with 
tears  and  blood.  Wealth  miglu  build  her  Babylons,  and  swell 
with  conscious  pride.  Men  might  seize  the  passing  pleasure  as  they 
were  crowding  to  the  gulfh  of  annihilation.  The  alte.-uate  laugh 
of  joy  and  shriek  of  despair;  the  shout  of  drunken  deoiuch  and 
groans  of  dissolving  nature ;  the  song  of  merriment  and  the  dirge 
of  death  might  be  heard  at  once,  nor  produce  that  shuddering 
horror  which  we  feel  when  thinking  of  the  Soul  and  of  its  des- 
tiny. But  the  same  Inspired  author  who  has  said,  "  the  spirit  shall 
return  unto  God  who  gave  It,"  has  declared  also  "  that  for  all  these 
tbings  God  win  bring  us  into  judgment." 

The  character  and  destiny  of  the  soul  in  a  future  state  is  made 

~  to  depend  on  Its  characteristics  in  this  life.     It*  inhabitation  of  the 

'  body  has  much  lo  do  In  fixing  these  characteristics,  and  of  course 
in  shaping  its  eternal  destiny.  If  the  body  Is  abused  ;  or  pre- 
ferred to  the  soul,  if  its  wants  and  pleasures  are  consulted  mors 
than  (be  intefesls  of  the  soul,  it  will  inevitably  augment  the  guill 
•Ddecmdemnalion  of  the  sinner. 

And  here  we  all  stand  acknowledged  culprits  even  at  the  bar  of 
conscience.  Condemnation  rests  upon  every  soul  of  us.  In  this 
respect  we  have  all  abused  our  nature  and  broken  the  law  of  God. 
And  were  salvation  to  depend  on  our  works,  not  one  soul  of  ua 
could  be  saved.     But,  blessed  be  God,  we  have  a  belter  ground 

^ of  hope,  laid  in  the  merit  and  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Wherever  and  to  whomsoever  kh  name  is  made  known  a  new  fe*- 
lure  is  given  to  human  probation.  But  if  this  last  tills  only 
hope  be  rejected,  thp  sinner  dies  without  remedy.  He  dies  for 
erer. 
The  term  of  this  probation  is,  for  wise  seasons,  made  shorter  in 

'  MDie  cases  than  in  others.  Three  score  and  ten  is  the  scriptural 
limit.  A  few  overleap  this  boundary  whilst  millions  come  short  of 
Adrift  on  the  current  of  life,  men  seldom  think  that  every  mo- 
ment tbey  are  forming  a  character  to  which  death  will  glvt 
Ubility.     Enters  this  thought  into  the  bosom  of  tlie  bua^  metcViu 
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building  his  only  hopes  on  this  sandy  shore  ?  Does  the  son  of 
pleasnre,  pampering  his  idolized  body,  does  he  reflect  that  the 
death-angel  is  but  awaiting  the  signal  to  send  him  horror  struck 
before  his  God  f  Look  at  the  carele.??  rejector  of  the  gospel ! 
He  throws  away  his  soul,  when  duty  comes  in  conflict  with  desire, 
with  a  hardihood  that  challenges  the  Almighty,  and  sets  at  defi- 
ande  eternal  retribution.  But  is  God  indiflferent  to  all  this?  It 
is  true,  he  is  long  suffering.  He  lengthens  out  their  probation. 
**  The  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily." 
But  He  has  a  limit  set  which  they  cannot  pass.  When  the  sinners 
cup  of  iniquity  is  full,  there  is  a  movement  among  his  ministers 
of  wrath ;  and  whilst  one  is  weaving  his  shroud,  and  another 
measuring  him  for  his  coOin,  the  paleness  of  death  gathers 
upon  his  face,  and  he  lays  himself  down  to  die.  This  slight  in- 
disposition he  imagines,  will  speedily  pass  away.  So  think  the 
friends  also.  But  the  light  talk  of  hope  dies  away  into  suppressed 
whispers  of  anxiety,  and  death,  like  a  nightmare,  13  seen  creeping 
upon  his  cold  bosom.  '^  The  dust  must  now  return  to  earth  as  it 
was»  and  the  spirit  must  return  to  God  who  gave  it."  There  is 
no  discharge  in  this  warfare.  Go  the  Soul  must,  prepared  or  un- 
prepared. Inexorable  death  !  He  hears  no  prayer — admits  no 
parley — ^grants  no  reprieve.  His  approach  appals  the  stoutest 
heart.  But  why  are  we  afraid  of  death?  Is  it  because  of  the 
pain  that  precedes  the  convulsive  gasp  ?  Is  it  the  winding  sheet 
—the  coffin — the  cold  damp  vault — the  mouldering  corpse,  that  so 
wither  up  the  heart?  These  have  their  influence;  but  these  are 
not  all.  It  is  conscious  guilt — it  is  the  thought  of  retribution  that 
curtains  the  death-bed  with  its  horrors.  And  what  can  break 
their  force  when  eternity  is  lowering  in  awful  grandeur  on  the 
dying  eye  ?  There  is,  thanks  be  to  God,  one  thing  which  can 
break  their  force  ;  but  that,  alas,  in  ten  thousand  instances,  has 
been  scorned  or  neglected.  The  sinner,  rejecting  Christ,  has 
ventured  to  meet  the  storm  alone.  Horrible  is  the  death  of  an 
unbeliever  ;  for  he  dies  "  without  God  and  without  hope."  Then 
goes  the  Spirit  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  gave  it.  After  death 
is  the  judgment.  Quick  as  thought  flies  the  soul  to  the  tribunal 
of  God. 

Death,  my  hearers,  is  a  common  event.  You  can  scarce  look 
out  of  your  windows  but  a  funeral  train  is  passing  by.  The  dust 
is  returning  to  the  dust.  The  soul  is  pressing  on  to  its  final  ac- 
count. To  your  door  the  summons  will  soon  come,  and  the 
grand  question  is,  are  you  ready  i  Is  your  house  in  order,  your 
lamp  trimmed  and  burning,  your  salvation  sure  ? 

*'  Whtt  are  your  hopes  bejond  the  grave, 
How  atanda  that  dread  accouut  ?^ 

Are  you  straining  every  energy  up  to  the  work  of  your  salva- 
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tionf  Are  jrou  subordinating  every  earthly  concern  to  that  of  the 
undying  Soul  ?  Are  you  throwing  your  affrighted  spirits  into 
mercy's  arms  ?  Are  you  smiting  the  heavens  with  your  cries  of 
anguish?  Ah  no ;  the  lethargy  that  precedes  death  is  upon  many 
of  you  ;  from  which  I  fear  you  will  awake  not,  until  the  terrors  of 
a  dying  hour  apprise  you  that  it  is  too  late  for  ever.  Avert  your 
eyes  from  this  dreadful  precipice  you  cannot.  Step  by  step  you 
are  moving  towards  the  brink.  Your  feet  will  soon  press  the 
crumbling  margin.  **0  for  some  guardian  angel  nigh!"  O  for 
an  arm  then  to  cling  to !  The  body  sentenced  and  sealed,  for 
death,  cries  to  you ;  prepare.  The  soul  reeking  with  guilt,  shud- 
dering at  the  thought  of  eternity — cries  out,  prepare.  Conscience, 
filing  already  the  vials  of  wrath,  cries,  prepare.  Heaven  with  its 
glories,  and  Hell  with  all  its  horrors,  cry  out  prepare ;  prepare  to 
meet  thy  God! 


SERMON    CCCXCIX. 


<« 


OBSTACI4BS  TO  CO^TTJBUIOIV. 

I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.**— Luke  xiv.  18. 


Thbrb  is  some  reason  why  every  man  who  hears  the  gospel  is 
not  a  Christian.  To  inquire  and  ascertain  what  is  the  true  and 
exact  reason  is  a  matter  of  solemn  importance  to  each  individual. 
The  time  and  the  opportunity  for  doing  this  will  soon  have 
past  by  for  ever.  "  There  are  many  persons  who  think  that  they 
wish  to  be  Christians,  and  yet  feel  confident  that  they  are  not. 
Why  are  they  not  Christians?  What  is  the  obstacle  which  pre- 
vents so  many  from  accepting  those  terms  of  salvation,  which 
God  has  offered. 

1.  Is  it  that  God  is  unwilling  to  save  them?  No!  No  one 
dares  say  so,  or  even  think  so.  God  has  removed  all  doubt  upon 
that  point,  not  only  by  his  invitations  and  entreaties,  but  also  by 
his  unqualified  declaration,  *'  as  my  soul  liveth,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  but  that  he  turn  from  his  way  and 
live." 

2.  Is  it  that  God  has  not  made  suitable  provision  for  the  return 
of  all  ?  The  atonement,  which  the  Saviour  has  offered,  is  so 
ample,  that  he  can  say  "  whosoever  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out.'*  Provision  is  made  for  all.  Salvation  is  offered  to  all. 
Whosoever  will  believe  in  the  Saviour  shall  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life. 

3.  Is  it  that  there  are  no  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  in- 
fluence to  a  Christian  life. '^  And  what  more  powerful  motives^ 
can  be  conccivod  of,  than  those  which  are  urged  upon  almost  every 
page  of  the   Bible.     Eternal  happiness  is  the  reward  of  obedience 

ternal  wo,  the  consequence  of  continued  sin. 


4.  Is  it  because  the  sinner  is  not  elected,  that  he  is  not  saved  ? 
The  terms  of  salvation  are  offered  equally  to  all.  And  whoever 
13  willing  to  accept  these  terms,  is  elected  to  everlasting  life.  They 
who  will  not  accept^  and  they  only,  will  perish.  Forgiveness  is 
offered  with  the  utmost  sincerity  to  every  one  who  will  repent,  and 
accept  fiMi^veness  for  the  Saviour's  sake. 
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5.  I9  the  sianer  unable  to  repent  ?  Who  will  venture  to  accuse 
Godyofrequiringthator  us,  which  we  are  unnble  to  perfornn  !  Every 
man's  judgment  rises  up  at  once  and  condemns  him,  if  for  a  mo- 
ment he  tries  to  palliate  continuance  in  sin,  by  such  a  thought. 
Every  one  knows,  not  only  tiiat  he  can,  but  also  that  he  ought  to 
renounce  sin,  and  give  his  heart  to  his  Maker. 

6.  Is  the  duty  of  repentance  neglected,  because  there  are  no  con- 
victions of  sin  i  Where  is  the  heart  which  has  not  felt  such  con- 
victions ?  Who  has  not  at  times  felt  the  reproaches  of  conscience  ? 
Who  in  truth  must  not  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  having  often 
grieved  tlie  Spirit  away.  Oh  how  importunate  has  God  been  in 
his  strivings  with  us  by  his  Spirit.  We  have  heard  his  warning 
voice  in  every  funeral  bell  which  has  tolled — in  every  dying  scene 
we  have  witnessed,  in  every  joy  that  has  "  crowned  our  days** 
and  in  every  pain  we  have  borne.  But  the  voice  of  conscience  we 
have  stifled,  and  the  warnings  of  the  Spirit  we  have  disregarded. 

7.  Is  this  world  so  full  of  happiness  that  we  have  no  induce* 
ment  to  look  to  another  world  for  joy  ?  Every  heart  knowetK  its 
own  bitterness,  it  is  not  in  poetry  alone  that  this  world  is  des- 
cribed as  a  "  vale  of  tears."  There  is  in  every  heart  an  aching 
void,  which  the  joys  of  earth  cannot  fill.  Oh,  how  constantly  is  our 
path  through  life  strewed  with  disappointed  hopes!  How  often  is 
one  almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Christian. 

Why  then  is  it,  that  so  many  continue  unreconciled  to  God  ? 
What  are  the  obstacles  so  powerful,  that  the  entreaties  of  God,  the 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour — the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  do  not  remove 
them.  What  is  it  that  can  induce  a  man  to  nedect  relio^ion  at  the 
hazard  of  his  soul?  1'he  things  above  enumerated,  clearly  do  not 
stand  in  the  way.  Some  of  the  prominent  obstacles  we  will  now 
mention. 

1.  An  indistinct  belief  in  universal  salvation.  Many  indulge  in 
a  vague  impression  that  all  will  be  saved.  This  lulls  them  into 
security.  They  think  of  course  thnt  no  especial  effort  is  neces- 
sary for  salvation.  Some  openly  avow  this  belief.  Others  secretly 
cherish  it.  But  whenever  it  has  any  hold  upon  the  heart,  it  seems 
to  deaden  conscience,  and  to  lead  one  to  feel  that  a  life  of  sin  is 
not  inconsistent  witli  eternal  happiness  in  heaven.  How  often  does 
one  ward  off  the  arguments  and  appeals  of  the  pulpit,  by  the  sooth- 
ing reply,  that  live  as  he  may,  he  will  eventually  be  drawn  smooth- 
ly and  pleasantly  to  blest  abodes.  While  one  cherishes  this  im- 
pression, be  it  ever  so  vague,  ever  so  indistinct,  it  is  the  most 
effectual  preventive  of  contrition  for  sin  and  faith  in  Christ.  With 
thousands  it  stands  in  the  way  of  eternal  redemption.  Thousands 
it  entices  through  paths  of  sinful  indulgence  to  a  death-bed  of  des- 
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pair  and  an  eternity  of  wo.  They  will  not  enter  the  door  which 
Christ  has  opened,  because  they  hope  to  climb  over  some  other 
way. 

2.  Thoughtless fi CSS f  is  another  most  formidable  and  most  ruin- 
ous obstacle.  There  are  thousands  in  Cliristian  lands,  and  with 
intelligent  minds,  who  will  never  allow  themselves  time  for  serious 
reflection.  They  enter  the  church  upon  the  Sabbath,  that  the 
sound  of  the  gospel  may  fall  upon  the  ear,  but  make  no  mental 
effort  that  its  truths  may  be  convej'cd  to  their  hearts.  They  hear 
the  funeral  bell,  but  will  not  think  that  they  must  die.  They  look 
upon  the  cold  corpse,  but  will  not  by  reflection  make  the  case  their 
own.  They  hear  of  eternity,  but  will  not  send  the  mind  in 
serious  thought  to  explore  its  limitless  duration,  its  overwhelming 
scenes.  Most  studiously,  and  most  wickedly  do  they  exclude 
reflection,  apd  are  borne  as  bubbles  on  the  deceitful  surface  of  life's 
gliding  stream.  O  how  strange  it  is  that  any  mind  can  refrain  from 
reflection,  when  placed  in  the  scenes  which  now  surround  us. 

4^  Death  is  certain.  The  grave  is  the  termination  of  all  our  earthly 
hopes.  The  trump  of  the  Archangel  will  soon  burst  upon  the  ear. 
The  resurrection  morn  will  soon  gleam  upon  the  eye.  The  eternal 
glories  of  heaven  will  soon  fill  the  heart  with  rapture,  or  the  glooms 
of  hell,  pervade  it  with  undying  despair.  And  yet  men  will  not 
think!  How  strange!  How  incomprehensible!  Thcij  will 
not  thinky  and  therefore  by  thousands  they  are  perishing  to  be 
etemial  outcasts  from  heaven. 

3.  A  wrong  view  of  the  mercy  of  Godj  is  another  source  of  ruin, 
not  uncommon  in  the  world.  It  is  not  very  unusual  for  persons 
to  think  that  God  is  so  merciful  that  he  will  not  be  strict  in  his  re- 
quirements. But  can  God  receive  to  heaven  those  who  will  not 
repent  of  sin,  and  who  will  acquire  no  taste  for  heaven's  purity  and 
heaven's  joy.  Can  those,  who  here  never  will  bow  the  knee  to 
Jesus — never  will  speak  his  praise,  be  admitted  to  those  blest 
abodes,  where  he  reigns  supreme,  where  every  knee  bows  at  the 
mention  of  his  name,  and  every  heart  thrills  at  the  remembrance  of 
his  love.  "  I  cast  myself  upon  the  mercy  of  God  for  salvation," 
said  a  hardened  and  impenitent  and  dying  slnne^.  Oh  what  infa- 
tuation. The  goodness  of  God  should  lead  to  repentance  ;  if  it 
does  not,  it  never  can  be  manifested  in  our  salvation.  The  only 
way  to  be  saved  is  the  way  which  God  has  pointed  out. 

4.  Another  obstacle  far  from  uncommon,  is  a  desire  to  obtain  a 
new  heart  in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  alone  the  Bible  as" 
$ure$  ns  a  new  heart  can  be  obtained.  Such  persons  will  wish  they 
were  Christians.  They  will  try  to  feel  interested  in  serious  things. 
They  will  attend  church — ^go  to  funerals,  and  place  themselves 
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under  the  influence  of  all  the  means  of  grace.  They  will  i-ead  the 
Bible,  and  occasionally  try  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  And  thus  they 
are  hoping  that  they  shall  eventually  obtain  a  new  heart.  They 
will  do  anything  but  just  that  very  thing  which  God  tells  thera  to 
do,  "  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well.**  They  will  do  anything 
but  repent  of  sin,  seek  forgiveness  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  at 
once  commence  a  life  of  prayer,  and  of  active  effort.  Thousands 
thus  go  on  through  life.  While  in  this  state  of  mind  they  know  it 
is  sinful,  and  conscience  reproaches  them  every  day.  This  is  not 
a  state  of  innocent  ignorance.  They  know  that  the  path  to  heaven 
is  plain  and  strait ;  that  we  are  to  make  no  compromise  with  sin; 
that  at  once  we  must  enter  upon  all  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
life,  with  prayer  for  strength  to  persevere  to  the  end. 

5.  The  unwillingness  to  give  up  a  worldly  spirit,  is  another  ob- 
stacle which  ruins  thousands.  £very  man's  common  sense  teaches 
him,  that  supreme  attichment  to  anything  of  an  earthly  nature  is 
inconsistent  with  the  requirements  of  the  gospel.  Every  man  in 
heart  knows  that  if  he  would  be  a  Christian,  he  must  make  it  the 
one  great  object  of  life  to  prepare  for  heaven  and  to  reclaim  a  guilty 
world  to  God.  And  in  almnst  every  bosom,  there  is  a  struggle, 
arduous^  though  it  be  hidden,  between  the  claims  of  religion  and  the 
allurements  of  the  world.  How  often  will  the  ambitious,  and  the 
worldly,  and  the  gay,  confess  the  emptiness  of  their  pursuits,  and 
express  regret  that  they  are  not  walking  in  the  Christian's  path.  Ah 
this  is  the  confession,  which  conscience,  that  faithful  monitor,  will 
at  times  extort  from  the  tortured  bosom.  And  yet  will  the  infatu- 
ated votary  of  the  world  glide  along,  through  empty  and  heartless 
joys,  till  the  lamentation  is  upon  his  lips,  '*  the  harvest  is  past,  the 
summer  is  ended,  and  I  am  not  saved." 

G.  Pride,  or  an  unwillingness  to  confess  being  in  the  wrong,  is 
another  obstacle  which  ruins  thousands.  Nothing  is  harder  for  the 
unsubdued  heart,  than  the  sincere  open  confession  of  having  lived 
in  sin,  and  of  needing  forgiveness.  The  attitude  which  the  sinner 
assumes  practically  and  really  is,  that  God  must  confess  that  he  has 
been  wnmg  in  his  requirements,  and  yield  to  the  stubbornessof  the 
sinner's  heart.  But  few  have  the  hardihood  to  say  this  in  words, 
while  thousands  have  the  effrontery  to  exhibit  it  in  their  lives. 
Every  man  who  does  not  cry  for  mercy  is  exhibiting  this  feeling  to 
God.  It  is  impossible  to  deceive  our  own  hearts  by  denying  this, 
for  we  must  either  admit  that  we  have  done  wrong,  or  accuse  God 
of  injustice  in  requiring  contrition  and  confession.  This  pride  of 
heart  must  be  subdued,  even  to  the  lowly  spirit  of  a  little  child,  or 
there  can  be  no  admission  to  God's  courts  above. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  conversion  of  the  sinner.  The  path  to  wo  is  down- 
ward, and  its  passage  rapid.  No  effort  is  necessary  to  hasten  along 
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iu  crowded  ways.  The  current  bears  you  onward,  and  you  ne 
but  flo:it  upon  its  surface,  and  you  will  soon  enter  those  gloo^ 
depths,  whence  there  is  no  return.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  " 
conversion  are  powerful.  They  are  not  to  he  overcome  by  IH 
transient  feeling  ofa  moment ;  they  are  not  to  be  removed  by  \vm^ 
ing  in  indolence.  They  demand  great  effort  to  overcame  (he  = 
If  there  be  anything  in  nature  which  calU  for  strenuous  exerfioi^ 
and  which  holdii  out  sufficient  motives  to  encourage  such  exertioK 
it  is  the  salvation  of  your  soul.  Oh,  ilo  you  ever  think  of  tl  ^ 
eternity  which  is  before  ynu,  of  those  realms  of  boundles:;  spacs 
where  in  a  short  time  must  be  your  endless  home  ?  Do  you  ena 
think  of  the  wonders  ofa  Saviour's  love,  of  the  sympathy  of  cel^ 
tial  bands,  of  the  glittering  mansion,  of  the  heavenly  robe,  of  u 
everlasting  song.  Can  yuu  think  of  such  things,  and  not  ha^Ji 
your  heart  burn  within  you,  and  not  be  impelled  by  desires,  whi  ^ 
never  can  be  extinguished,  to  reach  forward  by  every  possible  e^ 
e:t'on,t->  iheattainmentof  that  world  ?  '*  Ask  and  ye  shall  receiv 
seek  and  ye  shall  find ;  knock  aod  it  shall  be  opened  to  you." 
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B  ahtll  b«  teocb  knnwledfjo  >  ind  wham  iholl  he  mike  to  undentand  doc- 
"hem  ib»t  we  weaned  from  ihe  mtlk.  «nd  drawn  from  the  brmli.  For 
mt  be  apon  precept,  precepl  upon  precept,  lioe  upon  line,  tine  upon  line, 
lU  lod  theie  a  lillU."-laiah  xxviii.  B,  10. 

BNTATORS  do  not  harmonize  perfectly  in  their  construc- 

lis  passage ;  but  whether  we  regard  it  as  the  language  ot 
bkards  of  b^phraim,  deriding  the  Lord's  messengers  for 

loessand  urgency  of  their  unwelcome  instructions,  or  aa 
euage  of  the  prophet  hitnsell' affirming  interrogatively  the 
I  ignorance  and  imbecility  of  the  people,  with  iheir  pro- 
ad  priests,  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  tliat  the  Holy  Spirit 
indicates  the  important  iruih  that  (lie  knowledge  of  our  re- 
lo  God  and  eternity  is   to  be  earnestly  inculcated  on   die 

inerstion.  There  may  be  little  hope  (hat  the  uncircum- 
of  age  will  hearken  lo  instruction,  or  that  the  habitual 
ior  will  listen  to  ihe  warning  voice  of  the  Lord  ;  but  there 

of  the  young,  thut  precept  upon  precept  and  line  upon 
iwn  from  the  oracles  of  God,  even  though  uttered  by  stam- 
lipH,  will  not  be  unavailing.     The  reported  remark  of  one 
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of  England's  noble  sons,  thai  '■  were  we  deprived  of  what  we  leua 
during  (lie  tbree  firsl  years  of  our  live?,  we  should  be  tlie  most 
ignoraoi  beings  on  ihe  face  of  the  globe,"  is  less  exiravagaiii  in 
point  of  fact  than  In  sound  ;  and  ihere  had  been  no  linge  of  ex- 
travagance nor  less  of  shrewdness  in  ibe  remark,  if,  instead  of 
three,  be  had  specified  the  first  seven  or  len  years  oflife.  Ln  iliose 
years,  beyond  ijuestion,  are  laid  (he  fomid.iiions  of  the  sociul  and 
religious  character  which  every  man  carries  to  the  grave ;  and  the 
firmness  and  fair  proportions  of  the  structure  reared  upon  them, 
will  correspond  with  iheir  solidity  and  breadth.  And  when  la 
varied  language  God  commands  the  father  to  make  known  the 
truth  unto  his  children — to  teach  Ihe  words  that  he  coinmaodB 
diligently  unto  them — to  talk  of  them  when  silling  in  the  house, 
and  walking  by  the  way,  lying  down  and  rising  up,  and  to  bring 
them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,  he  surely  tin- 
poses  on  every  man  dte  express  obligation  to  pour  divine  instruc- 
tion, in  every  variety  of  form  and  without  sparing,  into  ihe  minds 
of  his  infant  offspring.  And  iher.,  admitting  the  principle  involved 
in  the  second  great  law  of  the  universe — the  equal  worth  of  aJI 
human  souls — we  cannot,  without  absmdiiy,  object  to  the  claims 
of  any  portion  of  llie  rising  generation  within  [he  reach  of  our 
benevolence,  upon  our  practical  regards  to  their  instruction  in  tlie 
revealed  will  of  God. 

If  we  are  to  be  delivered  from  the  hand  of  strange  children, 
whose  mouth  speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right  hand 
of  falsehood;  if  our  sons  are  to  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth,  and  our  daughters  as  corner*  stones  polished  after  the  simi- 
litude of  a  |>alace,  ihen  must  they  be  taught  that  fear  of  the  Lord 
which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and  their  responsibihty  to  Him 
for  all  their  doings,  and  the  extent  and  spirltuahty  of  die  law  which 
binds  them  to  the  cultivation  of  purity  and  love  in  all  their  rela- 
tions to  universal  being.  And  if  they  are  to  be  themselves  saved 
from  the  dominion  of  lust,  and  the  power  of  llie  second  death,  they 
must  he  taught  by  "  precept  upon  precept,  and  line  upon  line," 
that  they  are  shapen  in  iniquity  and  conceived  in  sin  ;  that  they  are 
estranged  from  God,  from  their  first  entraocs  into  Hfe  ;  that  the 
blood  ofChrist  alone  cleansetb  from  sin ;  and  that  his  intercessions 
only  secure  them  forgiveness  and  eternal  life.  And  they  musi  bo 
taught  that  no  man,  except  he  be  born  again,  can  see  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  convinceth  of  sin,  of  righte- 
ousness, and  of  judgment;  that  repentance,  faith,  and  new  obedi- 
ence, are  essential  to  acceptance  with  God;  that  rewards  of  sur- 
passing glory  are  laid  up  for  the  righteous,  and  woes  of  unutterable 
intensity  are  reserved  for  ihe  wicked.  Of  these  truths,  so  funda- 
mental in  the  Christian  system,  none  can  be  overlooked  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  young  more  thau  the  old,  without  putting  in  jeo- 
pardy their  welfare  for  time  and  elernity :  and  these  ulunc  explained 
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with  simplicity,  and  diligently  enforced,  will  leave  nothing,  in  the 
form  of  direct  instruction,  to  bo  attempted  for  their  salvation. 
You  will  allow  rne  to  suiifijesl  a  few  uhvious  considerations,  in 

or?  ' 

illustration  of  the  high  iinportunco  of  instruction  so  ex]>lainc(l  and 
enforced. 

1.  The  youth  learns  nothing  «]foo(l  until  Ikj  is  taught.     P^oolish- 
ness  is  bound  up  in  his  heart.    Though  wise  to  do  evil,  to  do  good 
he  has  no  knowledge.  It  is  commonly  an  arduous  enterprise  to  edu- 
cate him  for  worldly  eminence ;  but  far  greater  are  the  skill  and 
labor  necessary  to  educate  him  for  glory,  honor,  and  immortality. 
In  the //>5/  case,  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  lie  chiefly  in  the 
volatility  of  the  mind,  reluctance  to  salutary  discipline,  indiflference 
to  useful  knowledge,  the  fascinations  of  novelty,  the  love  of  amuse- 
ment, and  a  thirst  for  sensual  gratifications.     In  the  last  case,  be- 
side these  difficulties,  existing  in  full  strength,  there  is  a  heartfelt 
aversion  to  the  claims  of  rcUscion  to  be  removed,  and  a  love  of 
moral  culture  to  be  inspired  ;  the  force  of  corrupt  example  operat- 
ing on  every  side,  is  to  be  broken  down,  and  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
versary to  cultivate  tares  instead  of  wheat  on  the  virgin  soil,  are  to 
be  defeated.     The  young  mind,  it  is  true,  has  all  the  faculties  of 
riper  years,  but  they  are  yet  in  their  immaturity,  and  wait  the  l.-ipse 
of  time  to  complete  their  development.     Reason  and  judgment 
are  loo  weak  to  give  a  wise  direction  to  the  course  of  life,  even 
when  perception,  imagination  and  memory,  have  acquired  great 
activity   and  energy ;  and   unless  controlled   and  guided  by  the 
paramount  influence  of  correct  instruction  constantly  imparted,  the 
youth  is  ever  liable  to  plunge  into  darkness  and  ruin.     He  is  ever 
exposed  also  to  the  withering  blast  that  sweeps  along  the  path  of 
the   wily  unbeliever  and  the  bold  transgressor.     Unhappily  the 
number  of  those  who  cast  off  fear,  and  abandon  themselves  to 
works  of  iniquity  is  not  small,  even  in  an  age  and  country  as  en- 
lightened as  ours;  and,  with  them,  virtue  in  her  loveliest  forms  is 
the  subject  of  unceasing  reproach,  and  vice  in  its  most  unseemly 
garb  is  the  theme  of  commendation  and  applause ;  wine  and  de- 
bauchery inflame  their  blood  ;  stratagem  and  violence  absorb  their 
thick-coming  fancies,  and  daringness  of  spirit  and  hardihood  of  re- 
sistance to  the  claims  of  (lod,  give  them  fearful  power  over  the 
simplicity  of  childhood. 

And  what  if  God  hath  said,  "If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent 
thou  not" — the  untaught  and  inexperienced  youth,  heedless  of  the 
admonition,  lends  a  willin<r  ear  to  the  Syren  voice  that  assures  him 
of  safety  in  indulgences  that  perverted  appetites  demand.  Certain 
it  is  that  no  man  can  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not  be 
burned,  nor  go  upon  hot  coals  and  his  feet  not  be  burned ;  but  the 
young,  even  if  instructed,  are  slow  to  credit  what  the  Almighty 
laithi  and,  obediently,  to  turn  away  from  the  companionship  of 
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fools.  The  structure  of  the  mind,  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  the 
forceof  ungodly  example,  and  the  direct  ufiorts  of  those  who  set 
their  mouths  a;xain?t  the  heaven^^,  render  it  rertaui  that  the  un- 
taught  youth  will  Icaru  n(>tiiiri£r  gocid. 

2.  The  sujfceptlhilities  of  iheyounii;  mind  to  deep  and  enduring 
impression  are  strongly  marked.  The  melted  wax  receives  not 
more  readily  the  impress  of  the  seal,  nur  does  the  fused  metal  take 
more  certainly  the  form  of  the  mould  into  which  it  is  cast,  than 
the  infant  mind  receives  the  principles  and  yields  to  the  passions 
which  sway  maturer  minds  in  contact  with  it.  And  the  impres- 
sions of  the  earliest  years  are  not  lost,  down  to  life's  latest  period. 
Long  after  those  of  later  date  are  effaced  are  they  retained  in  nearlj 
all  their  original  freshness  ;  and  so  inwrought  are  they  with  the  very 
framework  of  the  moral  system,  that  death  itself  fails  to  annihilate 
them,  and  the  light  of  eternity  restores  them  in  more  than  their 
original  vividness.  Whether  these  impressions  shall  assimilate 
the  child  to  his  Maker,  or  strengthen  his  inherent  corruptions,  is  a 
momentous  question.  It  is  a  fair  question,  too,  worthy  to  be  re- 
volved by  every  one  who  bears  a  part  in  the  training  of  the  youth- 
ful world  around  him — whether  the  principles  of  wisdom  and 
truth  shall  be  permanently  stamped  on  the  fair  page  of  childhood, 
assimilating  it  to  God,  or  whether  the  principles  of  error  shall  take 
their  place,  and  form  fit  sluiceways  for  floods  of  vain  imaginings 
bearing  away  the  soul  irresistibly  to  the  ocean  of  death !  Give  to 
the  mind  of  youth  the  moral  culture  which  its  susceptibilities  permit, 
and  which  the  authority  of  Heaven  requires ;  watch  the  first  bud- 
dings of  its  moral  powers,  and  direct  its  earliest  efforts  to  objects  of 
transcendant  interest,  as  the  scriptures  reveal  them,  and  the  labor 
cannot  be  in  vain.  Millions,  unable  to  distinguish  tlic  right  hand 
from  the  left,  have  received  impressions  from  the  lips  of  maternal 
piety  of  infinite  value  ;  and  other  millions,  by  the  combination  of 
scriptural  instruction  with  parental  prayers  and  tears  have  been  pre- 
pared to  swell  the  joys  of  heiiven  by  their  labors  and  songs,  who 
had  otherwise  been  left  to  everlasting  wailings.  Vou  have  seen  the 
rich  intervale  over  which  the  plough  and  the  harrow  have  never 
passed;  it  was  not  bare  like  the  sands  of  an  African  desert,  or  the 
hill-tops,  stretching  upwards  into  regions  of  perpetual  frost;  but  lux- 
uriance was  there — the  luxuriance,  indeed,  of  the  bramble  instead 
of  the  vine,  of  the  morass  instead  of  the  wheat6eld  ;  but  it  was  luxu- 
riance still.  Such  is  the  mind  richly  furnished  with  heaven*s  en- 
dowments, but  denied  the  moral  culture,  to  which  by  birthright  it 
is  entitled.  Its  productions,  though  abundant  are  useless,  as  the 
weeds  of  the  garden,  or  noxious  as  the  grapes  of  Sodom,  and  the 
clusters  of  Gomorrah.  *'  The  two  legged  animal"  says  one  "  that 
eats  of  nature^s  dainties  what  his  taste  or  appetite  craves,  and  satis- 
fies his  thirst  at  the  crystal  fountain ;  who  pronagates  ^'*  kind 
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tHseasion  or  lust  prompt ;  repels  injuries,  and  takes  alternate  res 
and  repose,  is  like  a  tree  of  the  forest,  purely  of  nature's  growth. 
But  this  same  savage,  hath  within  him  the  seod.^  of  the  logician, 
the  man  of  taste  and  breedin^r*  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the  man 
of  virtue,  and  the  saint ;  which  seeds,  th()ni]:h  planted  in  his  mind 
hj  nature,  yet,  through  want  of  culture  and  exercise,  must  lie  for 
ever  buried  and  be  hardly  perceivable  by  himself  or  others." 

Though  this  opinion  of  the  philosopher  needs  an  important  qua* 
lification  in  one  point  at  least,  it  is  yet  too  clearly  true  as  a  whole 
to  admit  of  question.  Kvery  mind  is  rich  in  native  wealth  though 
it  be  yet  in  the  ore,  and  is  capable  of  an  expansion  large  enough 
to  embrace  an  amount  of  knowledge  and  love  as  yet  unattained  bjr 
the  most  exalted  spirits  of  heaven,  and,  if  sanctified,  it  will  pour 
into  the  treasury  of  (lod  a  boundless  revenue  of  imperishable 
riches.  But  abandon  it  to  wasteness,  or  allow  its  susceptibilities 
to  be  engrossed  with  the  dreamings  of  infidelity,  and  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  and  it  had  been  better  for  it  at  the  moment  of  its  birth,  to 
have  been  blotted  out  from  among  Jehovah's  works. 

3.  It  has  passed  into  a  maxim  that  **  knowledge  is  power.** 
The  sceptre  awes  nations  into  submission  to  individual  will ;  the 
sword  slays  thousands,  and  the  arm  of  the  victor  binds  millions  in 
chains ;  but  it  is  instructed  mind  that  sways  the  sceptre,  wields  the 
8Word»and  nerves  the  conqueror's  arm.  VVithoutsome  knowledge 
of  the  philosophy  of  man,  and  the  principles  of  science,  and  with- 
out a  warm  imagination,  an  eloquent  tongue,  or  a  vigorous  pen  no 
man  within  the  domains  of  civilization,  can  maintain  a  permanent 
ascendancy  over  his  brethren.  He  may  stir  up  strife  and  conten- 
tion ;  he  may  shed  torrents  of  blood,  and  pile  up  mountains  of 
human  bones,  but  he  leaves  the  world  as  destitute  of  every  monu- 
mentofwell  directed  skill  and  power,  as  are  the  wilds  of  Africai 
or  the  untrodden  forests  of  America,  while  his  own  name  perisheSi 
or  becomes  the  loathing  of  mankind.  Knowledge,  indeed,  like 
every  other  gift  of  heaven,  not  excepting  even  the  blood  of  Christ, 
M«  often  perverted  to  purposes  of  mischief,  for 

"  PervertioD  marks  inan'it  guilty  way" 

from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  but  it  nullifies  the  value  of  no  blessing 
of  God ;  and  not  wealth  or  honor,  health  or  pleasure,  instinct  or 
conscience,  are  less  justly  contemned  for  their  frequent  abuse  and 
prostitution  to  ignoble  ends,  than  that  furniture  of  the  mind  which 
is  sometimes  desecrated  by  ambition  and  revenge.  Shall  heaven's 
bounties  be  dashed  from  existence  because  of  their  misuse,  and 
the  darkness  of  primeval  chaos  be  thrown  over  the  manifested 
goodness  of  God,  because  man  employs  it  to  accomplish  wicked 
devices  i 
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And  then  no  wealth  like  that  of  mind  rises  superior  to  the  plot* 
tings  of  knavery,  the  fluctuations  of  fortune,  and  the  capricious 
action  of  the  elements  of  nature.  Disease  may  dim  its  lustre,  and 
age  abate  its  forrc,  and  an  overruling  Providence  defeat  its  im- 
mediate aims ;  but  not  even  death  itself,  sweeping  away  all  that  is 
earthly  beside,  lays  upon  it  the  hand  of  violence.  Man  carries  it 
witti  him,  unharmed  by  the  convulsion  that  rends  asunder  the  body 
and  spirit,  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  secures  him  a  place  but 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  forms  an  amount  of  capital,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  proportioned  to  his  present  acquisitions,  with  which 
he  enters  on  the  holy  commerce  of  heaven.  Of  course  you  will 
not  understand  me  to  speak  of  knowledge  and  piety  as  synonymous. 
They  may  live  and  flourish  to  some  extent  independently.  But 
wherever  they  co-exist,  knowledge  is  the  most  efficient  handmaid 
of  religion,  while  in  their  separation,  ignorance  is  religion^s  most 
powerful  antagonist. 

''  Blessed  is  he  who  knoweth  wisdom  and  instruction  and  per- 
ceiveth  the  words  of  understanding."  Connect  love  and  know- 
ledge, as  they  have  not  unfrequently  been  connected  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  give  them  a  fair  field  for  their  united  labors,  and 
none  can  estimate  fully  the  amount  of  their  happy  results  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

True  it  is  that  Baxter  and  Owen,  Leightoti  and  Edward^j  to 
say  nothing  of  thousands  more,  endeared  to  Christian  recollection 
by  learning  and  piety,  with  Noah  and  Moses,  Elijak^nd  Paul h^d 
entered  heaven  though  possessed  of  a  faith  no  more  intelligent 
than  that  which  sustains  her  wh( 


**  Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true.*' 

Yet  with  only  a  common  measure  of  intellectuirl  resources  and 
cultivation,  the  luminous  productions  of  their  pens,  and  the  holy 
example  of  their  lives  had  done  little  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  their 
brethren,  and  bless  the  world.  Learning  gave  lustre  and  efficiency 
to  their  pfety.  Knowledge,  sanctified  by  communion  with  Heaven 
gave  them  the  mighty  influence  they  threw  over  the  generations  in 
which  they  lived  ;  an  influence  that  has  come  down  to  our  own 
times,  and  will  flow  onward,  in  ever-widening  streams,  till  time  shall 
be  no  more. 

Their  intellectual  treasures  embalm  their  piety  in  sweet  and 
everlasting  remembrance.  Not  the  wealth  of  Croesus,  combined 
with  the  valor  of  Hannibal,  and  the  rhetoric  of  TuUy,  and  the 
clemency  of  Augustus,  and  the  virtues  of  all  the  wise  men  and 
great  men  of  pagan  antiquity,  had  they  fallen  to  the  share  of  these 
holy  men  had  left  upon  their  memory  the  perfumes  they  dow 
bear  and  which  the  lapse  of  ages  will  not  exhale  ;  nor  have  placed 
on  their  heads,  crowns  so  studded  with  gems  of  unfading  lustre. 
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And  these  are  the  more  cogent  reasons  for  urging  onward  the 
march  of  intellectual  improvement,  because  the  day  has  arrived 
when  infidelity,  throwinfi^  aside  to  some  extent,  its  distinctive  name, 
and  the  philosophical  garb  of  other  years,  penetrates  every  com- 
munity in  more  specious  guise  and  spreads  ahroiid 

"  lis  legions,  angel  torms — 

Thick  as  aatuninal  haveii  that  strew  the  brooks 

01  Vallambroba" 

Or,  if  circumstances  permit,  assumes  a  bold  and  haughty  front  and 
challenges  '^  the  sacrament.'il  host  of  (lod's  <'Iect''  in  the  boastful 
spirit  of  Philistia\s  champion  ;  when  Romanism  too,  half-healed  of 
its  deadly  wound,  resolves  to  strengthen  the  despotisms  of  the  Old 
World,  and  crush  the  liberties  of  the  New,  and  fastens  upon  all 
nations,  the  yoke  of  a  baptized  Paganism,  heavier  far  than  ever 
Boodhor  Brama  laid  upon  the  nerk  of  CJhina  or  Ilindostan  ;  and 
when  errors  in  every  shape  lulling  individual  and  public  conscience 
into  profound  repose,  banishing  the  fear  of  future  retribution,  and 
cherishing  illusory  hopes  of  heaven,  start  up  like  mushrooms 
among  the  fens  and  marshes  of  abounding  ignorance,  and  multiply 
like  venomous  reptiles  in  solitudes  penetrated  by  the  rays  of  a 
vertical  sun  ;  now  is  the  time  for  every  friend  of  God  and  man  to 
disengage  himself  from  the  folds  of  a  voluntary  supineness,  to  put 
on  zeal  as  a  cloak  and  tnke  the  word  of  God  for  his  sword,  and 
press  onward,  cleaving  his  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  foe, 
maintaining  in  simplicity  the  claims  of  God,  vindicating  the  honor 
of  the  Cross,  and  opening  the  door  for  thousands  around  him,  and 
coming  after  him,  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  for 
labors  and  conflicts  such  as  these,  let  the  young  be  qualified  by 
teaching  them  knowledge,  and  making  them  understand  doctrine, 
giving  them  "  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon  precept,  line 
upon  line,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little." 

4.  Scriptural  knowledge  is  not  only  of  surpassing  value,  but  is 
more  easily  imparted  to  the  young  than  most  of  that  human 
knowledge  for  which  the  opening  powers  are  often  severely 
tasked.  Said  a  great  and  holy  man  of  old,  whose  counsellors  were 
eminent  men  and  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  their  generation, 
"  I  have  mure  understanding  than  all  my  teachers."  Spending 
his  youth  amid  his  father^s  Hocks  at  Bethlehem  and  blessed  no 
doubt  with  pious  parental  instruction, he  made  the  testimonies  of  the 
Lord  his  meditation  by  day  and  by  night.  (Sod,  in  all  his  great- 
ness was  ever  before  him.  The  Holy  Spirit  in-jtructed  him.  He 
searched  the  scriptures  and  pondered  the  path  of  his  feet.  Won- 
derful is  the  adaptation  of  the  book  of  God  to  the  demands  of  the 
immortal  mind,  whether  in  youth  or  old  age.  ^*  Blessed  is  the  man" 
and  blessed  is  the  child,  **  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord; 
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for  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  waters*  that 
bringeth  forth  his  fruit  in  his  season/'  He  has  comfort  in  the 
depths  of  affliction,  strength  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  cornea 
forth  unharmed  from  the  perils  of  the  world,  rejoicing  in  the  labors 
'end  tears  that  assure  him  a  rich  harvest  of  glory.  Whether  the 
powers  of  reason  crave  the  loftiest  subjects  for  their  exercise;  or 
the  imagination  asks  the  widest  field  wherein  to  expatiate ;  or  the 
spirit  of  devotion  seeks  an  exhaustless  store  of  aliment ;  or  the 
powers  of  eloquence  require  appropriate  argument  and  diction  to 
move  the  senate  chamber  or  the  sch  ol  room,  all  is  found  here. 
For  the  ignorant  there  is  overflowing  instruction  in  its  simplest 
forms  ;  for  the  learned  there  are  mysteries  without  end,  profound 
enough  to  engage  and  baffle  an  angel's  powers :  (or  the  careless  and 
the  headstrong  there  is  reproof  uttered  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  for 
the  timid  and  irresolute  there  are  encouragement  and  assurance 
in  the  most  soothing  language  ;  for  the  erring  there  are  directions 
that  none  can  misunderstand ;  for  the  presumptuous  warnings  given 
in  tones  of  thunder,  and  for  the  broken-hearted,  consolation  is 
poured  forth  ^^  in  strains  as  sweet  as  angels  use."  It  is  a  mine  of 
unfathomable  wealth,  and  fully  yields  its  soul-enriching  treasures 
to  the  search  of  the  diligent  while  it  leaveth  poverty  enough  to  him 
that  dealeth  in  it  with  a  slack  hand.  And  if  the  unstable  and  uq« 
believing  find  therein  things  hard  to  be  understood  which  they 
wrest  to  their  own  destruction,  the  humble  and  devout  find  mora 
therein  which  arc  intelligible  and  plain  as  they 

"  Read  and  revere  the  sacred  page 

Which  not  the  whole  creation  could  produce, 
Which  not  the  conflagration  shall  destroy,*' 

ihey  hide  it  in  their  hearts,  con  it  over  in  their  hours  of  retirement, 
and  pour  it  forth  with  joy  on  the  cars  of  the  children  of  folly.  When 
Tertullinn  spends  year  after  year  in  reading  only  the  sacrecl  volume 
-^and  Jerome  commits  it  all  to  incmorv — and  Thcodosius.  bur- 
dened  with  the  cares  of  empire  all  the  day,  devotes  to  it  the 
night-watches — and  Loc/re,  a  prince  among  philosophers,  gives  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  life  to  perfecting  his  acquaintance  with  it,  be- 
cause '*  it  hath  God  for  its  author,  salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth, 
without  any  mixture  of  error,  for  its  matter" — we  have  a  practical 
demonstration  of  its  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  highest  order  of 
human  intellect.  And  a  better  argument  still  is  supplied  to  us  on 
this  point  by  Paul's  commendation  of  the  noble  Bcreannj  and  ofthe 
youthful  Timothy  and  the  humble  PrhcUla  and  AquHa^  whose 
diligence  and  proficiency  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures  prepared 
them  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  and  to  expound  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly  than  even  the  eloquent  Apollos. 

Was  it  worthy  the  care  of  Heaven  to  give  to  man  such  revela- 
tions of  principles  lying  at  the  foundation  ofthe  whole  moral  govern- 
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mentof  God  ?  It  cannot  then  be  unworthy  nfthe  care  of  man  to  write 
them  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  on  the  enduring  tiblets  of  his 
soul.  Unless  his  aifections  cluster  around  them  until  they  control 
bia  movements,  and  impel  him  to  extend  their  influence  over  the 
world,  he  achieves  no  permanent  victory  over  spiritual  enemieSf 
and  is  shut  out  from  the  Paradise  of  (lod. 

Can  this subhme  knowledge  he  imparted  to  the  young?  Why 
question  it?  If  difficuliios  arise  from  immaturity  nnd  levity  of 
mind,  they  are  more  than  balanced  by  freedom  from  the  prejudices 
of  age,  and  the  perplexing  cares  of  life  ;  by  their  docility  and  in- 
stinctive desire  to  penetrate  the  unknown  ;  and  by  their  unsuspec- 
ting con6dence  in  the  ability  of  thoir  appointed  teachers.  Their 
aatural  aversion  to  God  is  but  partially  developed,  and  waits  the 
coming  of  riper  years  to  mature  its  strong  resistance  to  the  Divine 
claims.  In  the  mean  time  skill,  tenderness,  and  perseverance  will 
interest  the  kindlier  feelings  of  their  social  nature,  and  bring  their 
expanding  energies  into  successful  operation,  so  that  when  followed 
by  the  "  power  from  on  high"  in  answer  to  prayer,  each  opposing 
influence  will  give  way,  and  they  will  bow  to  the  force  of  truth. 
Nor  is  this  affirmed  so  much  as  a  matter  of  just  theory  as  of  facts , 
for  in  all  generations  the  youthful  mind  has  readily  yielded  to  the 
continued  dropping  of  Divine  instruction  ;  leaving  it  to  be  inferred 
that  in  the  present  and  future  generations  the  same  experiment 
faithfully  made  shall  he  equally  successful.  And  the  eagerness 
with  which  children  and  youth  seize  upon  the  explanation  of  facts 
in  the  kingdoms  of  nature  and  Providence,  or  the  historical  illus- 
tration of  great  principles ;  upon  similitudes  and  allegories,  whether 
from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Christy  of  Solomon,  or  Ihinyan,  discloses  a 
foundation  on  which  the  man  of  benevolence  may  place  himselfy 
and  pour  instruction  into  their  minds  on  the  most  sublime  themes 
of  revelation  with  little  danger  of  labouring  in  vain.  Even  those 
dificulUes  orer  which  many  mature  but  darkened  minds  stumble 
into  perdition,  m  ly  be  removed  from  the  path-way  of  the  young  ; 
and  the  plainer  preceptive  and  doctrinal  teachings  of  the  Iloly 
Spirit  may  be  indelibly  inscribed  on  their  understanding  by  fa- 
miliar reference  to  the  facts  of  natural  science,  to  the  movements  of 
Providence  among  the  nations,  and  to  the  laws,  customs,  manners, 
and  religions  prevailing  in  different  tribes  and  generations  of  men* 
Harmless  curiosity  ever  awake  and  vigorous  in  childhood  derives 
gratification  from  illustrations  like  these,  and  the  mind  nourished 
and  cheered  by  constant  accessions  to  its  fund  of  information, 
arises  to  new  and  animated  effort,  and  brings  within  its  grasp  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  unseen  world  which  purifies  and  ele- 
vates all  its  aspirations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  children  have  often  been  thus  taught  divine 
knowledge  beyond  those  of  riper  years;  and  what  has  been  already 
donei  may  be  again  done  on  an  enlarged  scale.     And  whatever 

6* 
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can  be  done  to  render  the  oracles  of  God  intelligible  to  the  young 
ought  to  be  done.  For  no  mind  of  celestial  birth  is  ever  guiltlessly 
doomed  to  spiritual  ignorance  and  perversencss  when  by  earnest 
and  prayerful  effort  it  can  be  brought  up  from  the  horrible  pit  and 
miry  clay,  and  established  on  theltock  of  ages.  And  surrounded 
as  it  is  with  corruption,  cramped  by  its  connexion  with  the  body, 
and  exposed  to  hostile  influences  without  number,  it  can  be  neglec- 
ted only  at  the  hazard  of  everlasting  shame  and  contempt. 

6.  The  weightiest  obligations  rest  on  parents  to  give  their 
children  such  instruction.  Nature  constitutes  them  their  guar- 
dians and  teachers  ;  and  instinctive  affection  binds  them  to  provide 
for  their  prosperity,  and  secure  them  the  world's  respect  and  friend- 
ship. These  obligations  arc  sanctioned  and  enlarged  by  the  ex- 
press authority  of  heaven,  binding  them  to  train  them  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go,  and  secure  them  an  inheritance  among  those 
that  are  sanctified. 

As  Abraham  commanded  his  children  and  household  after  him 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord — as  Hannah  lent  her  son  to  the  Lord 
all  tlie  days  of  his  Hfe — as  David  walked  within  his  house  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  Eunice  made  her  son  from  a  child  to  know  the 
scriptures,  so  is  every  parent  bound  to  command  his  children  to 
observe  and  do  after  the  words  of  (Jod's  law.  Children  are  an 
heritage  of  the  Lord  as  truly  as  they  are  objects  of  nature's  desire 
and  hope.  Their  usefulness  and  comfort  deeply  involve  the 
honor  and  the  welfare  of  a  multitude  that  man  cannot  number; 
but  their  usefulness  and  comfort  depend  on  their  early  adoption  of 
those  principles  of  piety  and  faith  which  Cod  has  revealed  in  his 
word,  and  which  are  to  be  urged  by  **  precept  upon  precept  and 
line  upon  line"  from  parental  lips.  And  when  parents  are  unable 
to  do  so  personally,  through  defect  of  ability  or  the  urgency  of  para- 
mount duties,  it  is  their  privilege  to  do  so  through  the  kind  oflices 
of  others;  but  for  no  reason  whatever  can  they  innocently  fail  to 
improve  the  spring  time  of  life,  for  scattering  over  the  rich  field  of 
infant  mind  committed  to  their  charge,  the  seed  that  may  spring  up 
and  bring  forth  fruit  thirty,  sixty,  or  an  hundred  fold,  to  the  glory 
of  God. 

6.  A  failure  in  the  discharge  of  parental  obligations  to  children, 
imposes  on  others  who  fear  Cod,  the  duty  of  teaching  them 
knowledge.  As  the  offspring  of  our  Father  in  heaven  they  are 
immortal,  and  as  children  of  disobedience  they  are  exposed  to 
death  eternal. 

Yet  for  them  the  blood  of  Calvarv  hath  flowed,  for  them  the 
Holy  Spirit  hath  made  known  the  purposes  of  eternal  justice  and 
mercy  ;  and  for  them  hath  the  church  prayed  in  all  generations, 
assured  of  the  compassion  of  heaven  towards  them  by  the  strong 
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language  of  the  Saviour  ''  SnfTcr  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
and  forbid  them  not/'  But  prayer,  in]])ortant  as  it  is,  is  not  the 
only  office  of  C.Mirislian  love  owiuir  to  tlicni,  nor  can  it  even  satisfy 
the  claims  of  benevolence  upon  those  who  owe  all  that  is  aniinciting 
in  their  hopes  and  precious  in  their  consolations  to  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Lamb  of  (Sod. 

Too  long  has  the  Christian  world  slumbered  while  generation 
after  generation  has  arisen,  and  sported  in  the  siuishine  of  its  brief 
day,  and  passed  on  to  the  darkness  of  eternal  niii^ht.  Either  the 
connexion  between  ])rayer  and  labor  has  been  ill  UTiderstood,  or  the 
means  by  which  the  mass  of  youthful  mind  is  to  be  brought  under 
llie  influence  of  the  tjospel  have  been  imperfectly  apprehended. 
Not  till  century  on  century  had  passed  away  under  the  ever  increa- 
sing light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  did  it  occur  to  a  solitary 
mind,  that  thousands  of  ne<^lectod  youth,  with  souls  as  precious  as 
GabricFs  and  as  polluted  as  fallen  Adam's,  might  be  collected  on 
the  Sabbath  from  the  stre'(»ts  and  lanes  of  the  citv,  and  the  farm- 
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houses  and  workshops  of  the  country,  to  learn  the  will  of  Ood, 
and  prepare  for  usefulness  and  immortality  ;  *'  a  possibility  this," 
says  one,  •'  which  had  never  before  been  suspected  ;  a  disclosure 
as  of  some  hidden  power  of  nature."  Scarcely  had  the  brilliant 
thought  been  conceived,  however,  when  it  took  win^  and  soared 
into  mid-heaven,  and  displayed  its  beauty  before  all  eyes,  and, 
claiming  a  Divine  origin,  sent  forth  its  notes  of  love  in  tones  as 
sweet  as  those  which  fdled  the  ears  of  Bethlehem's  shepherds. 
The  philanthropic  spirit  swelled  with  delighted  emotion.  The 
pious  heart  exulted  in  hope  and  joy.  Meek-eyed  charity  now  saw 
•the  redemption  of  the  worhl  <lrawing  nigh,  and,  with  outstretched 
hand,  took  the  celestial  visitant  to  her  bosom,  and  blessed  it  with 
her  smiles,  and  nourished  it  with  <^  wine  and  milk,  without  money 
and  without  price."  Already  has  it  made  the  circuit  of  the  world, 
and  on  all  lands  planted  its  foot,  though  not  all  tribes  of  men  yet 
bid  it  welcome. 

To  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  lofty  conception  of  sanctified 
mind,  or  its  adaptedness  to  the  pressing  necessities  of  Zion  and 
the  world,  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  devote  our  at- 
tention. A  passing  allusion  is  all  that  is  permitted;  and  if  we  add 
the  conviction  of  its  perfect  harmony  with  the  spirit  that  brought 
the  Saviour  from  heaven  to  earth — that  sent  abroad  the  apostles  to 
evangelize  nil  nations — that  still  sustains  the  herald  of  salvation  in 
his  labors  of  love  for  dying  men,  and  flings  abro.'id,  on  every  breezCt 
those  leaves  that  are  for  the  healing  of  the  naticms ;  and  if  to  this 
we  add  the  facts  that  millions  on  millions  otherwise  uninstructed, 
have  already  been  taught  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  Ood, 
and  that  thousands  on  thousands  have  eitihraced  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  and  learned  to  cherish  the  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed ; 
and  that  of  these,  hundreds  have  risen  to  stations  o(  emmewV  u%^ 
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fulness,  and  now  shine  as  lights  in  the  world, — ^we  have  perhaps 
discharged  our  duty. 

Yet  of  the  fulness  and  glory  of  these  results  no  adequrite  con- 
ception can  be  formed  by  any  intelligence  on  this  side  of  Heaven. 
To  comprehend  them  in  all  their  bearings  on  man's  earthly  inter- 
ests alone,  demands  a  reach  of  mind  unknown  to  mortals ;  for 
until  the  extent  to  which  they  have  rcsi.sted  the  encroachments  of 
infidelity  and  licentiousness^,  expelled  vile  passions  from  the  heart, 
palsied  the  arm  of  violence,  abashed  the  face  of  crime,  strength* 
ened  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  love,  promoted  economy  and 
enterprise,  and  insured  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  relative  and 
social  duties  can  be  ascertained  from  heavcn^s  records,  no  man  can 
conceive  of  them.  And  then,  to  comprehend  them  in  their  bear- 
ings on  the  destinies  of  etcrnitij^  or  the  happiness  of  redeemed 
myriads,  or  the  joys  of  the  angelic  hosts  over  returning  sinners,  or 
the  revenue  of  glory  brought  to  man's  lledeemer — and  in  the  illus- 
tration of  the  matchless  perfections  of  Jehovah — is  far  beyond  the 
compass  of  any  other  than  the  Infinite  mind. 

Well  may  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  kind  Providence  that 
has  given  us  our  birth  at  a  period  of  the  world's  history,  so  auspi- 
cious to  the  movements  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  cast  our 
lines  in  the  pleasant  land  where  the  common  charities  of  life,  and 
the  workings  of  the  noblest  beneficence  so  harmoniously  blend  in 
bringing  forth  results,  at  once  glorious  to  God  and  useful  to  man. 
The  harp  of  heaven  brought  down  to  eaith  has  a  thousand  strings 
that  may  all  be  touched  by  human  hands,  whose  minghng  vibra- 
tions swell  the  strain  of  "  Glory  to  (iod  in  the  highest,  peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men,"  and  send  a  thrill  of  transport  to  th^ 
northern  and  the  southern  poles,  the  world  around,  while  they 
awake  the  lyres  of  the  upper  world,  and  make  the  heavenly  arches 
ring.  Happy  he  who  plays  upon  a  single  chord  of  that  instrument 
to  ears  accustomed  long  to  discordant  sounds ;  and  happier  still  is 
he  who  strikes  string  after  string  with  practised  art,  in  charming 
unison  with  the  multitude  who  praise  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost  in  earth  and  heaven,  for  tie  wakes  up  a  joy  that  shall  circle 
the  universe  while  eternity  endures. 

7.  To  insure  these  results,  in  their  full  extent,  requires  the 
merging  of  minor  differences  of  opinion  and  feeling  among  Chris- 
tians, in  the  broad  stream  of  love  flowing  from  the  throne  of  God* 
The  ultimate  success  of  the  holy  enterprise  demands  it.  The 
honor  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  man  demands  it.  "  Neither 
pray  1  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  that  believe  on  me  through 
their  word,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and 
I  in  thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  This  prayer  from 
lips  that  the  Father  heareth  alway  shall  be  answered  ;  but  while 
the  answer  is  delayed,  reproach  falls  on  the  Great  Intercessor,  and 
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the  world  rejects  his  claims.  1  say  not  that  a  perfect  union  of  all 
the  followers  of  Jesus  in  thought,  word  and  deed,  is  possible  in  the 
present  imperfect  condition  of  tlieir  being — for 


■"  DifTerent  minds 


Incline  to  different  onjert^ ;  one  pursues 
The  vast  :iU»nc  ;  the  \\ondi'rful ;  thr  inild : 
Another  sighs  for  harmony — and  zruce 
And  gcutle:»t  beauty/* 

But  I  saj  that  the  fault  is  their  own,  if  they  see  not,  eye  to  eye, 
on  the  great  points  of  Christian  duty,  and  if  they  unite  not  their 
hbors  cordially  to  ^'  teach  the  young  knowledge  and  make  them 
understand  doctrine."  Strange  it  is  that  those  who  have  entered 
on  "  the  way  of  life,"  and  who  severally  admit  their  own  imper- 
fections, yet  so  indiiTerently  bear  with  each  othcr^s  infirmities,  and 
contend  so  strenuously  for  '^  trifles  light  as  air"  in  their  respective 
creeds  and  measures  ;  when,  by  their  own  admission,  the  world 
lieth  in  wickedness,  and  thousands  every  day  rush  ignorantly  down 
into  the  abyss  from  which  there  is  no  deliverance ;  and  when  too  they 
concede  to  each  other  the  name  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  exult 
in  the  prospect  of  their  future  intercourse  in  a  world  of  unmingled 
love  and  praise!  Surely  prejudice  and  jealousy  and  evil  surmising 
and  contention  ill  become  them,  while  they  profess  to  serve  the 
same  master,  and  execute  the  same  commission,  and  cultivate  the 
same  spirit,  and  exemplify  the  same  heaven- wrought  character. 
Would  that  it  were  not  known  in  Gath,  nor  published  in  the 
streets  of  Ascalon,  that  they  sometimes  forget  their  common  pa- 
rentage and  brotherhood !  But  a  brighter  day  is  coming.  The 
morning  star  hath  appeared,  standing  over  the  birth  place  of  the 
spirit  tliat  imitates  the  Great  Shepherd^s  gathering  the  lambs  in 
his  arms,  and  carrying  them  in  his  bosom.  Wise  men  behold  it 
and  admire.  The  unlearned  and  the  ignorant  fall  down  before  it 
and  adore.  The  mighty  man  and  the  honorable,  the  mean  man 
and  the  weakling,  together  bring  their  gifts  and  lay  them  on  the 
altar  of  this  newborn  child  of  heaven,  and  worship  iiim  who  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth,  has  called  into  being  the  Sabbath 
t^CHOOL, — his  own  representative. 

May  there  not  be  perfect  union  and  co-operation  here  ?  Not 
another  object  within  the  reach  of  Christian  enterprize  combines 
more  of  simplicity  and  grandeur  than  that  which  promises  to  bring 
forth  the  infant  intelligence  of  the  age,  from  the  lower  and  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  and  conduct  it  along  the  paths  of  wisdom  into 
the  presence  of  the  Ineffable  Glory  !  And  the  means  proposed  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  object  are  equally  unostentatious  and 
childlike  as  the  object  itself.  There  is  instruction  in  the  oracles  of 
God  by  the  living  teacher,  himself  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
thought  and  action  prevalent  among  his  pupils ;  there  ia  ii\\fi  vfuir 
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pathy  of  kindred  minds  pursuing  an  object  of  acknowledged  sub- 
limity and  worth  ;  there  is  the  general  supervision  of  the  pastor, 
or  other  officers  of  the  church,  and  the  daily  ascending  prayer  of 
the  faithful ;  and  there  is  the  richly  replenished  library,  whence 
the  scholar,  the  teacher  and  the  parent,  whether  thoughtless  or 
serious,  prayerlcss  or  devout,  may  draw  the  weekly  supply  of 
wholesome  instruction,  such  as  the  Spirit  of  God  employs  to  fit  the 
soul  for  heaven. 

Of  the  efficiency  of  these  means  none  can  doubt.  It  is  indicated 
by  ihe  principles  of  our  common  nature,  by  the  teachings  of  Scrip- 
ture, by  the  example  of  individual  saints,  and  even  by  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  with  which  the  enemies  cf  Christ  employ  a  part  oi 
them  for  unhallowed  purposes. 

The  wily  magician  neglects  not  his  enchantments.  The  artful 
unbeliever  sets  his  net  to  entrap  the  unwary,  on  the  same  ground 
and  with  the  same  carefulness  as  the  man  who  aims  at  the  salva- 
tion of  the  lost.  As  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his  mouth  water,  as 
a  flood,  after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried 
away,  so  does  the  same  foul  spirit,  by  the  unholy  and  licentious 
issues  of  the  press,  aim  to  corrupt  and  destn)y  the  Church  of  God, 
through  its  influence  on  the  youthful  generation  of  all  lands.  Shall 
the  earth  keep  the  woman  still,  and  swallow  up  the  flood  that 
issues  from  the  dragon's  mouth  ?  Then  must  the  friends  of  Jesus 
husband  their  resources,  concentrate  their  energies,  and  pour  the 
full  tide  of  their  influence  in  one  broad  and  deep  stream  through  a 
sanctified  press,  on  the  whole  breadth  of  the  earth. 

Such  union  and  concentration  alone  can  secure  the  object  in 
their  eye.  And  surely  they  will  not  suffer  millions  of  the  Iambs 
of  the  flock  to  wander  from  mountain  to  hill,  shelterless  and  hun- 
gry, amid  poisonous  shrubs  and  beasts  of  prey,  when  by  due 
economy  of  their  means,  they  may  provide  folds  and  pasturage  for 
them  all — or  to  change  the  figure — throw  over  them  a  shield, 
broad  as  heaven,  for  their  protection,  and  secure  their  retreat  with- 
in the  arms  of  the  great  Shepherd  of  Israel. 

Proverbially  true  is  it  that  "  two  are  better  than  one."  Equally 
tnie  is  it  of  the  individual,  and  the  religious  denomination.  Isolated 
efforts,  put  forth  with  the  greatest  elevation  and  purity  of  purpose, 
can  reach  but  a  small  portion  of  the  youthful  population  of  our 
country ;  for  denominational  lines  that  divide  the  parents  divide 
the  children  also ;  and  the  prejudice  or  indifference  which  operate 
against  the  ministers  or  the  church  of  a  rival  sect,  operate  equally 
against  the  teacher,  and  the  library  of  that  sect ;  and  then  pecuniary 
support  fails.  Faith  languishes.  Love  degenerates  into  sectarian 
favoritism.  Zeal  for  God  gives  way  to  zeal  for  party  peculiarities ; 
and  every  resource  on  which  reliance  is  placed  for  the  support  of 
the  Sabbath  school  is  soon  exhausted,  and  it  sinks  into  annihilation 
hy  its  own  weight     But  let  evangelical  denominations  lay  out  of 
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sight  their  difTercnce^,  on  points  that  involve  not  the  essential 
truths  of  Christianity,  and  take  hold  with  one  heart  and  a  strong 
hand  on  the  Godlike  enterprise  of  rearing  up  a  whole  i^eneration 
to  know  the  Lord,  and  a  moral  energy  shall  he  evolved,  in  the 
progress  of  their  labors,  adequate  to  shaking  the  empire  of  igno- 
rance and  sin  to  its  foundations,  and  diffusing  the  li^ht  and  know- 
ledge of  heaven  over  its  whole  extent. 

The  means  appointed  by  Providence  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  form  but  one  beautiful  and  harmonious  system,  combined 
in  all  its  parU*  with  wondrous  skill.  It  has  wheels  upon  wheels, 
rings  upon  rings,  high  and  awful,  full  of  eyes  round  about,  and 
ever  moving  as  the  living  spirit  moves,  with  no  other  friction  than 
human  infirmity  creates.  As  the  result  of  the  successive  revolu- 
tions of  this  stupendous  moral  machinery  the  world  is  supplied 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  living  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, and  the  ministration  of  Divine  ordinances ;  with  the  almoners 
of  Christian  charily,  tract  distributors,  and  Sabbath  school  teachers, 
who  gather  around  them  neglected  infant  crowds,  and  inspire  them 
to  shout  Uosanna  to  the  Son  of  David.  Variety  and  harmony  of 
means,  is  the  law  of  Providence.  Order  out  of  confusion  is  its  end. 
Even  human  imperfection  is  constrained  to  co-operate  with  hea- 
ven's wisdom,  in  bringing  about  the  grand  result  of  concord  and 
good  will  throughout  the  intelligent  universe.  And  what  I  affirm 
is,  that  it  is  man's  privilege  and  honor  to  follow  the  line  of  provi- 
dential dispensation  instead  of  vainly  attempting  to  cross  it. 

If  there  be  variety  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  Zion's  friends 
on  subordinate  points  of  duly,  yet  let  there  be  harmony  of  action 
on  other  points  of  admitted  magnitude,  to  which  the  spirit  of  love 
directs  their  eyes,  as  points  of  glorious  attainment.  And  though 
confusion  of  thought  and  of  language,  on  inferior  questions  may 
arise,  (which  no  prcciseness  of  definition  nor  fervor  of  piety  will  at 
once  remove,)  yet  whoever  follows  on  to  know  the  will  of  God 
shall  draw,  even  from  that  confusion,  order  and  triumph. 

We  all  love  the  country  that  gave  us  birth ;  the  laws  that  pro- 
tect our  lives  and  property ;  the  institutions  that  expand  our  minds, 
warm  our  affections,  give  success  to  our  enterprises,  and  heaven  to 
our  hopes;  but  this  country  and  these  blessings  had  never  been  ours 
had  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  moving  on  the  hearts  of  our  fathers, 
constrained  them  to  merge  individual  differences  in  the  one  great 
object  of  securing  to  themselves  and  posterity,  the  sacred  rights 
denied  them  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Few  in  number,  poor  in 
treasure,  and  lightly  esteemed  by  the  wise  and  the  mighty,  union 
was  their  strength  ;  and  from  it  sprung  the  temples,  the  schools,  the 
colleges,  and  the  senate  chambers,  that  have  nourished  the  spirit  of 
benevolence,  and  created  the  thousand  voluntary  associations 
which  now  adorn  the  land  and  bless  the  world.  Let  the  sama 
bond   of  perfectness    connect  the  sons  of  Cod  of  evet^  iiwai 
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among  their  descendants,  in  reference  to  the  object  before  us  this 
evening  and  all  kindred  objects,  and  shortly  the  blessings  of  Sab- 
bath school  instruction  shall  be  as  widely  diffused  as  are  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  and  the  showers  of  heaven,  that  clothe  alike  with  ver- 
dure and  beauty  the  hill-top  and  the  vale. 

8.  In  this  view  wc  contemplate  with  admiration  and  gratitude 
the  principles,  and  the  spirit  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union.  Without  afiinning  its  exemption  from  imperfections 
common  to  all  benevolent  associations,  conducted  by  fallible  and 
sinful  men,  we  venture  to  claim  for  it  a  combination  of  so  much 
that  is  divine  in  principle,  comprehensive  and  effective  in  move- 
ment, pure  and  elevated  in  spirit,  as  justly  challenges  universal 
confidence  and  support.  What  are  its  objects  but  to  concentrate 
the  efforts  of  Sabbath  school  societies  and  their  friends  throughout 
the  land,  on  principles  of  common  sympathy  and  advantage,  bring- 
ing them  to  bear  most  efficiently  on  the  instruction  of  the  whole 
rising  generation  ;  to  disclose  and  mature  the  best  possible  system 
of  instruction,  and  prepare  the  most  acceptable  manuals  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  learners ;  to  diffuse  information  to  the  widest 
extent,  by  means  of  missionaries,  agents  and  periodicals;  to  circu- 
late as  extensively  as  possible,  books  in  great  variety,  decidedly 
evangelical  in  their  spirit,  and  healthful  in  their  tendencies ; 
and  then  to  establish  Sabbath  schools,  with  all  their  happy  influ- 
ences, wherever  is  found  a  population  wending  its  way  to  the  bar 
of  God.  Thus  are  harmony  of  counsel,  and  effectiveness  of  ac- 
tion, strength  of  purpose  and  intrepidit}  of  zeal,  to  be  secured 
among  the  friends  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  religious  education  of 
youth,  while  all  classes  of  men  shall  be  enlightened  and  improved. 
And  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  I  am  yet  ignorant  of  the  institution 
which  operates  at  once  so  silently  and  with  equal  power  to  bring 
about  the  great  moral  revolution  of  our  country,  for  which  every 
patriotic  heart,  and  every  tongue  of  hallowed  fire,  send  forth  their 
devoutest  aspirations. 

Happy  were  it  for  Zion  were  the  objects  of  the  "  Union"  better 
understood,  and  its  principles  morejusth  appreciated,  for  its  means 
and  its  result*^  could  not  then  fail  of  indefinite  enlargement.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  its  claims  on  Christian  patronage  are  not  adequately 
met,  either  through  ignorance  of  its  far  reaching  and  Divine  phil- 
osophy or  through  the  short  lived  triumph  of  unworthy  jealousies 
over  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  practical  utility. 

Docs  it  aim  at  private  or  inferior  ends  ?  The  character  of  its 
founders, — ever  foremost  among  the  liberal  supporters  of  every 
branch  of  benevolent  enterprise ;  the  good  it  has  accomplished, 
and  thrown  open  to  the  cognizance  of  all;  the  testimony  of  thou- 
aaods  of  living  Sabbath  Schools,  and  of  tens  of  thousands  of  its 
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past  beneficiaries,  still  toiling  on  earth  or   swelling  the  songs  of 
Heaven — answer — No ! 

Does  it  claim  a  disproportionate  share  of  public  munificence? 
It  asks  nothing  beyond  the  promptings  of  clear-sighted  benevo- 
lence, in  view  of  the  Saviour's  command,  **  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give,"  and  expects  to  be  judged,  in  all  simplicity,  by  its  fruits 
and  patronised  with  cheerfulness  and  constancy  only  according  to 
its  tested  merits. 

Does  it  indulge  in  extravagant  expenditures  r  Tell  us  when  ? 
Tell  us  where  ?  If  its  means  are  restricted  it  lives  and  prospers 
within  them.  It  holds  fast  to  a  strict  accountability,  and  submits 
each  item  of  expense  to  public  scrutiny,  without  fear  or  censure. 
What  means  it  has  it  uses  to  the  best  advantage  without  mean- 
ness ;  and  asks  the  services  of  no  man  without  making  his  bread 
and  water  sure.     Is  this  extravagance  ? 

Does  it  seek  independence  of  public  patronage?  That  pa- 
tronage is  its  life  ;  without  it  the  corse  from  which  the  spirit  has 
fled  is  not  more  cold  and  motionless  ;  nor  till  the  heart  shall  say  to 
the  blood,  I  have  no  need  of  thee,  and  the  head  to  the  members,  I 
have  no  need  of  you,  will  this  institution  say  to  the  public,  by 
word  or  deed,  '  your  favor  is  not  needful  to  us.'  It  maintains,  in- 
deed, the  elevated  and  independent  course  of  movement  demanded 
by  its  responsibilities  to  God,  and  its  relations  to  humanity  and 
Zion,  otherwise  it  forfeits  the  meed  of  public  confidence  ;  and  it 
betrays  the  great  interests  committed  to  its  care,  if  it  be  disgraced 
by  servility  to  individual  prejudice  or  popular  caprice. 

Does  it  interfere  with  denominational  rights  and  privileges?  So 
far  from  it,  it  co-operates  with  every  evangelical  denomination  in 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  love  ;  nor  throws  it  the  slightest 
impediment  in  the  way  of  any  who  are  urged  by  conscience  to 
extend  the  influence  of  their  peculiarities  of  faith.  Strongly 
planted  itself  in  the  broad  platform  of  our  common  Christianity, 
it  denies  not  its  hope  ultimately  to  gather  into  one  all  things  in 
Christ,  inspiring  everywhere  mutual  confidence  and  love  among 
brethren ;  and  stimulating  effort  to  fulfill  the  Saviour's  great  com- 
mission, while  it  holds  its  peace  on  every  subject  of  sectarian 
strife.  Knowing  nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified,  the  ten- 
dency of  all  its  movements  is  doubtless  to  weaken  partizan  sym- 
pathies, to  diminish  jealous  rivalries,  and  to  quench  the  unhallowed 
fires  of  Shibboleth  animosities. 

Does  it  trenrh  on  the  duties  of  pastors  and  parents?  On  the 
contrary  it  enforces,  in  the  most  persuasive  manner,  the  purest 
instructions  of  the  pulpit  and  the  fireside.  The  Sabbath  School 
is  the  nursery  in  which  the  tender  plants  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  spiritual  husbandman,  are  trained  by  other  hands,  under  his 
own  supervision,  till  strong  enough  for  removal  to  more  spacious 
fields  ;  where,  unharmed  by  scorching  heat  or  blasting  cold,  thej 
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may  bring  forth  pleasant  fruits,  till  the  time  arrives  for  their  trans- 
plantation to  the  paradise  above.  And,  so  far  from  diminishing 
the  amount  of  parental  duty,  it  but  facilitates  the  discharge  of  it; 
rebukes  supineness,  and  repeats  in  the  parent's  ear,  as  each  holy 
day  returns,  the  divine  injunction  ^'  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,"  reminding  him  that  he  has  fellow- 
laborers  in  the  great  work  of  preparing  his  offspring  for  the  skies, 
raised  up  by  iieavcn  to  supply  the  lack  of  service  over  which  he 
often  weeps  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 

And  in  this  connexion  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  remark  that 
the  efficiency  of  tlie  ^'  Union,"  under  God,  wholly  depends  upon 
the  support  it  derives  from  the  ministry  and  the  churches.  At  tlieir 
word  it  lives,  and  at  their  frown  it  dies.  Let  them  be  zealously 
affected  toward  it,  and  it  flourishes  like  the  palm  tree,  though  buf- 
feted by  all  the  winds  of  heaven  let  loose  ;  let  them  be  indifferent 
to  its  prosperity  and  regardless  of  its  calls  on  their  aid,  and  it 
droops  like  the  uprooted  flower  of  the  garden.  It  is  the  offspring 
of  faith,  and  sympathises  in  all  the  weaknesses  of  its  parent.  It  is 
the  adopted  child  of  charity,  and  shares  the  benedictions  and  re- 
proaches poured  on  the  head  of  its  foster-mother.  It  is  the  fair 
creation  of  Providence  starting  forth  on  its  career  of  Godlike  bene- 
ficence, amid  the  shoutings  of  attendant  angels,  and  doomed  to 
blight  and  desolation  only  when  Satan  wakes  and  its  heaven-ap- 
pointed guardians  sleep.  It  is  an  infant  Moses,  destined  by  high 
decree  to  usefulness  and  honor,  but  cradled  for  a  season  in  the 
ark  of  bulrushes,  till  a  heaven-directed  hand  plucks  it  forth  from  dan- 
ger and  commits  it  to  Zion's  maternal  care  with  the  charge  ^^  take 
this  child  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  thy  wages." 
Live  it  must — live  it  will,  as  certainly  as  did  Israel's  deliverer, 
unless  we  misinterpret  the  promises  of  revelation,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  Providence  relative  to  the  day  in  which 

**  One  song  employs  all  nations ;  and  all  cry 
Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  as.'' 

Andif  itlivenotby  the  instrumentality  of  the  ministry  and  churches 
already  existing,  then  will  God  raise  up  a  holier  ministry  and  purer 
churches  who  shall  press  it  to  their  breasts,  and  bear  it  on  their 
arms,  and  save  it  harmless  from  the  archers  that  sorely  grieve  it ; 
and  make  its  bow  abide  in  strengtli,  and  gather  around  it  the  bless- 
ings of  heaven  above,  and  of  the  deep  beneath,  blessings  reaching 
to  the  utmost  bounds  of  the  everlasting  hills. 

My  brethren,  we  have  before  us  the  object  of  restoring  to  purity 
and  love  a  lost  race,  for  which  heaven  has  poured  forth  its  richest 
treasures,  and  to  secure  the  widest  manifestation  of  that  glory 
which  fills  the  upper  world  with  transports  of  joy.  It  is  an  object 
before  which  the  material  universe  sinks  into  insignificance  ;  de- 
fying our  utmost  powers  of  comprehension,  but  demanding  our 
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utmost  zeal  and  unremitted  effort.  Among  the  various  instrumen- 
talities devised  by  the  providence  of  God  for  securing  it,  none  is 
more  simple,  direct,  or  efTective,  than  the  seizure  of  the  mass  of 
youthful  mind  by  the  strong  arm  of  Christian  love,  and  binding  it 
by  a  chain  of  light  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  ere  it  shall  have  been 
caaght  up  by  the  demons  of  the  pit,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  house 
whence  there  is  no  escape. 

Both  the  object  and  the  instrumentality  arc  too  vast  to  be  grasped 
at  once.  We  begin  at  our  firesides,  and  then  gather  in  the  chil- 
dren of  our  neighbors,  and  then  extend  mir  influence  over  other 
communities,  until  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  brought 
inthin  the  reach  of  instruction  and  trained  up  for  heaven's  em- 
ployments. I  say,  for  heaven's  emiiloyraents !  What,  my  bre- 
diren,  is  heaven  itself  but  an  everlasting  Sabbath  in  the  presence 
chamber  of  God,  where  are  congregated  myriads,  out  of  every 
nation,  kindred,  tongue,  and  language,  ever  learning  more  and  more 
of  the  wonders  of  infinite  intelligence  and  love.  And  is  it  fancy 
that  sees  in  angels  who  excel  in  wisdom,  the  appointed  teachers 
of  the  uncounted  multitudes,  and  in  the  Word  who  in  the  beginning 
was  with  God  and  is  God,  the  superintending  energy,  regulating 
each  movement  of  the  teacher  and  the  taught  ;  and  in  the  books 
penned  by  the  recording  angel,  the  exhausdess  library  of  Divine 
knowledge, read  with  intense  and  ever  growing  interest  while  eternity 
endures  f  O,  it  is  not  fancy.  Heaven  is  the  great  Sabbath  School 
of  the  universe,  of  which  our  own  are  the  imperfect  "  patterns," 
and  in  which  the  lofty  exercises  never  weary,  and  never  end  ! 

But  for  a  moment  limit  your  views  to  your  own  country,  embra- 
cing already  nearly  twenty  millions  of  undying  men  ;  bone  of  your 
bone  and  flesh  of  your  flesh  ;  occupying  two  millions  of  miles  of 
territory,  exceeded  by  none  in  its  capabiHties  of  sustaining  a  dense 
population,  nor  in  facilities  for  the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  and 
equalled  by  none  in  the  rapid  increase  of  its  deathless  energies,  the 
nobleness  of  its  institutions,  the  equity  of  its  laws,  the  liberality  of 
its  government,  and  its  influence  on  tlie  destinies  of  the  world, 
when  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  shall  have  augmented  our  num- 
bers to  an  hundred  millions.  It  is  a  question  of  thrilling  interest — 
what  shall  be  the  character  and  the  circumstances  of  these  swarm- 
ing multitudes  ? 

It  is  neither  presumptuous  nor  unkind  to  afiirm,  that  half  our 
present  population  are  denied  the  ministrations  of  the  gospel  in  its 
purity,  either  by  the  minister  of  the  sanctuary,  the  Sabbath  School 
teacher,  or  the  page  of  inspired  truth.  And  the  proportion  of  the 
uninstructed  will  inevitably  and  vastly  increase,  without  earnest  and 
self-sacriflcing  labor  on  the  part  of  the  patriot  and  the  Christian. 
For  we  have,  in  the  midst  of  us.  Sectarianism  in  multiplied  and 
revolting  forms  of  ignorance  and  delusion;  Romanism  witli  its 
sycophantic  lips,  and  ironbound  soul ;  Infidelity  with  serpents  en- 
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twined  about  its  head  and  eyes  that  turn  men  into  stones ;  Atheism 
with  its  hundred  hands  of  violence,  and  its  fifty  mouths  of  blas- 
phemy ;  vice,  crime  and  reclcless  passions  threatening  a  deluge  of 
blood  and  fire — and  all  accumulating  new  power  every  day  by  the 
influx  from  the  emptied  alms-houses,  brothels,  and  prisons  of  Eu- 
rope. These  enemies  of  God  and  our  country  are  to  be  met  and 
vanquished  on  the  open  field,  or  within  their  fortified  entrench- 
ments, only  by  spiritual  weapons. 

Nor  are  they  to  be  foiled  and  overthrown  by  our  fears  or  our 
hopes,  nor  by  our  boasting  and  defiances.  Dangers  encompass  U9» 
A  dark  abyss  yawns  at  our  feet.  The  heavens  lower  above  us* 
The  elements  meet  in  conflict  around  us,  and  unless  the  Lord  bo 
on  our  side  we  are  swallowed  up  quick.  But  safety  may  be  found* 
It  is  announced  to  us  in  heaven's  gentle  whisper,  "  this  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it."  ^^  Teach  your  children  and  make  them  under- 
stand doctrine."  Bid  the  herald  of  salvation,  and  the  Sabbath 
School  teacher  go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the  land ;  their  doc- 
trine dropping  as  the  rain,  and  their  speech  distilling  as  the  dew, 
and  future  generations  shall  arise  and  become  a  wall  of  fire  around 
the  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah,  and  a  glory  in  the  midst  of  it. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  prospective  influence  going  forth  from  us 
to  affect  the  destinies  of  the  world.  Already  there  is  scarcely 
a  land  so  remote,  or  a  clime  so  inhospitable,  or  a  tribe  of  men 
BO  small,  that  our  name  has  not  reached  it,  and  awakened  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  genius  of  our  religious  and  civil  in- 
stitutions. Every  year,  as  it  extends  our  commerce,  and  in- 
creases our  wealth,  extends  our  fame,  and  nourishes  a  spirit 
in  other  lands,  that  will  never  rest  till  the  blood-stained  sword 
of  despotism  is  everywhere  broken,  and  dark-faced  ignorance 
banished  to  the  realms  of  its  foster  father— the  prince  of  dark- 
ness. Let  our  population  continue  to  swell  as  for  the  hun- 
dred years  past,  and  our  intercourse  with  the  nations  to  be  main ' 
tained  and  increased,  our  literature  and  science  to  keep  pace  with 
our  agricultural  and  mechanical  improvements,  and  not  an  angePs 
tongue  can  tell  the  amount  of  that  influence  an  hundred  years  hence. 
The  question  is,  shall  it  be  an  influence  baptized  in  the  fountain 
opened  on  Calvary ;  and  go  forth  armed  with  the  authority  of  the 
law  of  God,  rearing  the  sanctuary,  disseminating  the  word  of  iifet 
planting  the  Sabbath  school,  diffusing  light  and  love  at  each  ad- 
vancing step,  and  spreading  abroad  the  glories  of  the  millennial 
day  over  a  benighted  world  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  it  go 
forth  under  the  control  of  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  and  insubordination 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  man ;  embroiling  kingdoms  in  war  and 
bloodshed ;  harpy-like,  first  tearing  in  pieces  and  then  polluting 
and  devouring  whatever  is  noble  and  lovely  in  the  privileges  and 
joys  of  the  great  community  of  nations  1  The  question  awaits  the 
calm  decision  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian. 
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Brethren !  the  work  hefore  you  is  nothing  less  than  to  bring 
your  whole  country  into  cheerful  subjection  to  Christ,  making  it 
the  glory  of  all  lands,  by  converting  it  into  a  mountain  of  holiness^ 
from  whose  summit  shall  descend  perennial  streams  of  richest 
blessing  to  purify  the  nations,  till  **  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude, 
as  the  voice  of  many  waters  and  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
shall  be  heard  saying.  Alleluia !  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth,  and  the  kingdom  and  the  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of 
the  kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  are  given  to  the  people  of 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High." 


A    SHORT    SERMON. 


EARLY  CONVERSION  OF  CHILDREN. 


**  I  love  them  that  love  me ;  and  thoHc  that  seek  me  early  shall  lind  me.**— 
Pmov.  viii.  17. 

The  early  conversion  of  children  is  of  unspeakable  importance. 
In  the  view  of  christian  parents,  who  are  alive  to  the  worth  of  the 
soul,  the  thought  that  their  children  to  whom  they  have  given  birth 
shall  live  and  die  in  their  sins,  and  be  for  ever  excluded  from  hea- 
ven is  a  reflection,  which  is  unutterably  painful.  And  in  view  of 
the  promises  which  cluster  around  the  period  of  childhood  the 
wonder  is  that  any  christian  parents  can  remain  satisfied  or  indif- 
ferent for  a  single  day  till  their  children  are  converted  to  God.  If 
they  believe  these  promises  of  the  Bible,  and  would  come  to  God 
in  humble  reliance  on  his  spirit  and  put  his  faithfulness  to  the  test, 
by  earnest  supplication,  who  can  tell  how  many  christian  parents 
would  rejoice  in  the  early  conversion  of  their  children. 

The  following  arc  some  of  the  considerations  which  show  the 
importance  of  the  early  conversion  of  children. 

« 

1.  *  If  conversions  take  place  early,  less  time  will  be  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  world,  and,  consequently,  the  power  of  the  adversary 
will  be  proportiofiably  diminished.  There  are  two  great  powers 
striving  for  the  ascendency  in  this  world, — Christ  and  Satan,  with 
their  respective  followers.  The  followers  of  Christ  are  those  who 
are  won  from  the  ranks  of  Satan.  Formerly  they  have  been  suf- 
fered to  remain  there  till  the  best  part  of  their  lives  have  been  spent 
in  opposing  the  advance  of  holiness.  Now,  if  they  can  be  won 
over  to  the  side  of  Christ  ten  or  fifteen  years  earlier,  so  much  will 
be  subtracted  from  the  power  of  the  adversary. 

2.  But  not  only  is  the  power  of  Satan  lessened  by  early  con- 
versions, that  of  Christ's  cause  is  to  the  same  extent  increased. 
Instead  of  giving  ten  or  twenty  years  to  the  service  of  Christ,  you 
give  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty.  Thus  the  cause  of  holiness  gains  a 
double  advantage.  If,  in  war,  a  hundred  of  the  enemy  fall  in 
battle  while  we  lose  nothing,  we  have  gained  an  advantage.  But 
how  much  greater  is  the  acquisition  if,  instead  of  falling,  they 
desert  and  come  over  to  our  side ! 
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3.  Again  those  who  are  converted  in  early  childhood  will  do  less 
injury  to  thecansc  of  their  Master  when  they  engage  in  the  active 
business  of  life,  than  if  their  converson  were  delayed  till  they  ar- 
rive at  adult  years.  There  are  few  christians  who  do  not  often 
find  reason  to  mourn  over  injuries  done  to  the  cause  of  Christ  by 
the  manner  of  their  lives.  Of  many  christians  it  may  without  doubt 
be  said  with  truth  to  their  death,  "  they  have  done  more  hurt  than 
good."  This  arises  very  much,  if  not  chiefly,  from  injurious 
habits  formed  and  established  while  in  impenitence.  One  had  the 
habit  of  covetousness  firmly  established  before  conversion,  and 
now  it  is  his  besetting  sin.  The  world  look  on  and  exclaimy 
"There  is  one  of  your  professors  of  religion,  as  close-fisted  as  any 
man  on  earth."  Thus  his  habit  is  made  the  occasion  of  their 
stumbliug  and  destruction,  and  dishonors  Christ.  Another  christian 
is' the  subject  of  some  other  bad  habit  wliich  gives  offence.  But 
let  conversions  take  place  in  childhood,  and  let  the  habits  be  formed 
after  the  christian  model,  and  these  injurious  effects  will  not  be 
seen. 

4.  The  amount  of  good  jf^f/ormed  during  any  given  portion  of 
life  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  conversions  take  place  earlier. 
Not  only  will  the  time  for  doing  good  be  increased  by  early  con- 
versions, but  the  power  of  doing  good  will  also  be  augmented. 
Good  habits  occupy  the  ground  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
occupied  hy  evil  habits.  But  this  consideration  is  of  little  impor- 
tance compared  with  the  increase  of  holiness  which  will  thus  be 
secured. 

5.  Another  tiling  which  renders  early  conversions  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  cause  of  Christ  is  the  fact,  that  thus  opportunity  is 
ajfforded  the  christian  of  choosing  and  preparing  himself  for  that 
employment  in  which  he  can  do  the  most  good.  How  many  chris- 
tians who  commenced  living  for  Christ  after  they  were  settled  in 
life,  are  now  bitterly  lamenting  the  necessity  of  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  in  a  business  which  they  would  not  have 
chosen  had  they  become  pious  earlier.  Many,  whose  natural 
talents  are  such  as  would  lay  the  foundation  for  eminent  useful- 
ness in  the  ministry,  are  plodding  along  in  an  employment  unfa- 
vorable to  the  exercise  of  extensive  influence,  because  they  chose 
their  occupation  without  reference  to  the  will  of  Christ,  and  en- 
tered upon  his  service  when  it  was  too  late  to  change.  How  many 
churches  that  are  now  destitute  of  one  to  break  to  them  the  bread 
of  life,  might  have  been  enjoying  the  regular  ministrations  of  pious 
pastors !  How  many  that  are  bowing  down  to  idols  might  have 
now  been  singing  he  praises  of  the  Lamb  had  early  conversions 
been  common  in  the  last  generation  ! 
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6.  The  early  conversion  of  the  children  of  pious  parents  is  im- 
portant, because,  the  anxiety  of  the  yarentR  for  their  children  will 
thus  be  lessened,  and  consequently  they  will  be  able  to  devote  more 
of  their  thoughts  and  strength  to  efforts  for  the  conversion  of 
others.  How  much  is  the  usefulness  of  christian  parents  impaired 
by  those  con<?uming  cares  and  anxieties  which  are  preying  upon 
their  hearts,  in  view  of  the  dangers  to  which  their  unconverted 
children  are  exposed!  And  how  much  more  cfHcient  might  they 
be  in  the  service  of  Christ,  could  they  put  forth  their  desires  and 
efforts  for  the  salvation  of  those  areund  thcin,  unencumbered  by 
the  sad  reflection,  that  their  own  children  are  still  out  of  the  ark  of 
safety! 

7.  The  last  consideration  we  present  as  a  motive  to  effort  for 
the  conversion  of  children  is,  that  in  this  way  only  can  the  full 
effect  of  christian  family  example  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  im- 
penitent morld.  The  example  of  an  individual  is  powerful,  but 
how  much  more  powerful  is  that  of  a  family.  But  what  becomes 
of  the  family  influence  where  the  children  grow  up  in  impenitence 
and  remain  unconverted  till  they  go  out  from  under  the  parental 
roof?  It  is  impossible  so  to  train  up  a  family  in  impenitence  that 
the  conduct  of  the  children  shall  not,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
prove  a  stumbling  block  to  the  world.  Aii  ungodly  parent  wit- 
nesses the  vicious  practices  of  the  children  of  christians,  and  does 
not  see  but  his  children  are  as  well  governed  and  obedient  as  theirs. 
Oh !  it  is  enough  to  cause  the  truly  pious  heart  to  bleed  to  think  of 
the  injury  which  religion  sustains  from  the  scandalous  conduct  of 
the  children  of  pious  parents.  And  all  this  because  they  are  un- 
converted. They  neither  do  good  themselves  nor  allow  their 
parents  to  do  it. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  we  ask  christian  parents,  can  you 
look  upon  yourselves  as  faithful  to  your  Master  while  you  are  not 
earnestly  seeking  the  early  conversion  of  your  children  ?  Would 
you  have  a  large  portion  of  the  time  and  influence  of  your  children 
rescued  from  the  service  of  the  devil  and  consecrated  to  Christ, — 
would  you  see  them  engaging  in  those  employments  in  which  they 
can  do  most  for  their  Saviour, — would  you  be  free  yourselves  from 
anxious  forbodings  in  reference  to  your  children,  and  thus  be  able 
to  engage  with  a  cheerful  heart  in  doing  good,-— especially,  would 
you  have  the  example  of  your  family,  while  under  the  parental 
roof,  tell  on  the  side  of  Christ, — do  you  earnestly  desire  these 
things  ?  Then  surely  you  will  not  spare  any  effort  which  promises 
to  prove  effectual  in  bringing  them  into  the  fold  of  the  good 
Shepherd.* 
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UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE. 
Then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple.-*-JoRN  xx.  8. 

In  this  slight  touch  or  turn  of  history,  is  opened  to  us,  if  we 
scan  it  closely,  one  of  the  most  serious  and  fruitful  chapters  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Thus  it  is  that  men  are  ever  touching  uncon- 
sciously the  springs  of  motion  in  eacli  other ;  thus  it  is  that  one 
man,  without  thought  or  intention,  or  even  a  consciousness  of  the 
fact,  is  ever  leading^  some  other  after  him.  Little  does  Peter  think, 
as  he  comes  up  where  his  doubting  brother  is  looking  into  the 
sepulchre,  and  g^oes  straight  in,  after  his  peculiar  manner,  that  he 
is  drawing  in  his  brother  apostle  after  him.  As  little  does  John 
think,  when  he  loses  his  misgivings,  and  goes  into  the  sepulchxi 
after  Peter,  that  he  is  following  his  brother.  And  just  so,  una-^ 
wares  to  himself,  is  every  man,  the  whole  race  through,  laying 
hold  of  his  fellow-man,  to  lead  him  where  otherwise  he  wouIa 
not  go.  We  overrun  the  boundaries  of  our  personality — we  flow  to- 
gether. A  Peter  leads  a  John,  a  John  goes  after  a  Peter,  both  of 
them  unconscious  of  any  influence  exerted  or  received.  And  thus 
our  lile  and  conduct  are  ever  propagating  themselves,  by  a  law  of 
social  contagion,  throughout  the  circles  and  times  in  which  we  live. 

There  are,  then,  you  will  perceive,  two  sorts  of  influence  be- 
longing to  man ;  that  which  is  active  or  voluntary,  and  that  which 
is  unconscious ; — that  which  we  exert  purposely,  or  in  the  endea* 
vor  to  sway  another,  as  by  teaching,  by  argument,  by  persuasioni 
by  threatenings,  by  oficrs  and  promises, — and  that  which  flows 
out  from  us  unawares  to  ourselves,  the  same  which  Peter  had  over 
John  when  he  led  him  into  the  sepulchre.  The  importance  of  our 
eflforts  to  do  good,  that  is  of  our  voluntary  influence,  and  the  sa- 
cred obligation  we  are  under  to  exert  ourselves  in  this  way,  are 
often  and  seriously  insisted  on.  It  is  thus  that  Christianity  has 
become,  in  the  present  age,  a  principle  of  so  much  greater  activity 
than  it  has  been  for  many  centuries  before ;  and  we  fervently  hope, 
that  it  will  yet  become  far  more  active  than  it  now  is,  nor  cease 
to  multiply  its  industry,  till  it  is  seen  by  all  mankind  to  embody 
the  beneficence  and  the  living  energy  of  Christ  himself. 

But  there  needs  to  be  produced,  at  the  same  time,  and  partly  ft 
this  object,  a  more  thorough  appieciation  of   the  iela.tiv«  13 
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portance  of  that  kind  of  influence  or  beneficence  which  is  insen* 
aibly  exerted.  The  tremendous  weight  and  efficacy  of  this,  com- 
pared with  the  other,  and  the  sacred  responsibility  laid  upon  us 
in  regard  to  this,  are  felt  in  no  such  degree  or  proportion  as  they 
should  be ;  and  the  consequent  loss  we  suffer  in  character,  as  well 
as  that  which  the  Church  suffers  in  beauty  and  strength,  is  incal- 
culable. Tho  more  stress,  too,  needs  to  be  laid  on  this  subject  of 
insensible  influence,  because  it  is  insensible  ;  because  it  is  out  of 
mind,  and,  when  we  seek  to  trace  it,  beyond  a  full  discovery. 

If  the  doubt  occur  to  any  of  you,  in  the  announcement  of  this 
subject,  whether  we  are  properly  responsible  for  an  influence 
which  we  exert  insensibly ;  we  are  not,  I  reply,  except  so  far  as 
this  influence  flows  directly  from  our  character  and  conduct. 
And  this  it  does,  even  much  more  uniformly  than  our  active  influ* 
once.  In  the  latter  we  may  fail  of  our  end  by  a  want  of  wisdom  or 
skill ;  in  which  case  we  are  still  as  meritorious,in  God^s  sight,  as  if  we 
succeeded.  So,  again,  we  may  really  succeed,  and  do  great  good 
by  our  active  endeavors,  from  motives  altogether  base  and  hypo- 
critical, in  which  case  we  are  as  evil,  in  God's  sight,  as  if  we  had 
fiuled.  But  the  influences,  we  exert  unconsciously  will  almost 
never  disagree  with  our  real  character.  They  are  honest  influ- 
ences, following  our  character,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  sun. 
And,  therefore,  we  are  much  more  certainly  responsible  for  them, 
and  their  effects  on  the  world.  They  go  streaming  from  us  in  all 
directions,  though  in  channels  that  we  do  not  see,  poisoning  or 
healing  around  the  roots  of  society ,  and  among  the  hidden  wells  of 
x^haracter.  If  good  ourselves,  they  are  good ;  if  bad,  they  are  bad. 
And,  since  they  reflect  so  exactly  our  character,  it  is  impossible  to 
•doubt  our  responsibility  for  their  effects  on  the  world.  We  must 
answer  not  only  for  what  we  do  with  a  purpose,  but  for  the  influ- 
ence we  exert  insensibly.  To  give  you  any  just  impressions  of 
the  breadth  and  seriousness  of  such  a  reckoning  I  know  to  be 
impossible.  No  mind  can  trace  it.  Bat  it  will  be  something  gain- 
ed if  I  am  able  to  awaken  only  a  suspicion  of  the  vast  extent  and 
moment  of  those  influences,  which  are  ever  flowing  out  unbidden 
upon  society,  from  your  life  and  character. 

In  the  prosecution  of  ray  design,  let  me  ask  of  you,  first  of  all, 
to  expel  the  common  prejudice  that  there  can  be  nothing  of  conse- 
quence in  unconscious  influences,  because  they  make  no  report, 
and  fall  on  the  world  unobserved.  Histories  and  biographies 
make  little  account  of  the  power  men  exert  insensibly  over  each 
other.  They  tell  how  men  have  led  armies,  established  empires,  en- 
acted laws,gained  causes, sung, reasoned  and  taught ; — always  occu- 
pied in  settmg  forth  what  they  do  with  a  purpose.  But  what  they 
do  without  a  purpose,  the  streams  of  influence  that  flow  out  from 
their  persons  unbidden  on  the  world,  they  cannot  trace  or  com- 
pute, and  seldom  even  mention.  So  also  the  public  laws  make 
men  responsible  only  for  what  they  do  with  a  positive  purpose, 
and  take  no  account  of  the  mischiefs  or  benefits  that  are  commu- 
nicated by  their  noxious  or  healthful  example.    The  same  is  true 
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in  the  discipline  of  families,  churches,  and  schools ;  the^  make 
no  aceouni  of  the  things  we  do,  except  we  will  them*  What 
we  do  insensibly  passes  for  nothing,  because  no  human  govern- 
ment can  trace  such  influences  with  suflicient  certainty  to  make 
their  authors  responsible. 

But  you  must  not  conclude  that  influences  of  this  kind  are  insig- 
nificant, because  they  are  unnoticed  and  noiseless.  How  is  it  iH 
the  natural  world  1  Behind  the  mere  show,  the  outward  noise  and 
stir  of  the  world,  nature  always  conceals  her  hand  of  control}  and 
the  laws  by  which  she  rules.  Who  ever  saw  with  the  eye,  for 
example,  or  heard  with  the  ear,  the  exertions  of  that  tremendous 
astronomic  force,  which  every  moment  holds  the  compact  of  the 
physical  universe  together  ?  The  lightning  is,  in  fact,  but  a  mere 
fire-fly  spark  in  comparison  ;  but  because  it  glares  on  the  clouds, 
and  thuuders  so  terribly  in  the  ear,  and  rives  the  tree  or  the  rock 
where  it  falls,  many  will  be  ready  to  think  that  it  is  a  vastly 
more  potent  agent  than  gravity. 

The  Bible  calls  the  good  man's  life  a  light,  and  it  is  the  nature 
of  light  to  flow  out  spontaneously  in  all  directions,  and  fill  the 
world  unconsciously  with  its  beams.  So  the  Christian  shines,  it 
would  say,  not  so  much  because  he  will,  as  because  he  is  a  lumi- 
nous object.  Not  that  the  active  influence  of  Christians  is  made 
of  no  account  in  the  figure,  but  only  that  this  symbol  of  light  has 
its  property,  in  the  fact  that  their  unconscious  influence  id  the 
chief  influence,  and  has  the  precedence  in  its  power  over  the 
world.  And  yet  there  are  many,  who  will  be  ready  to  think  that 
light  is  a  very  tame  and  feeble  instrument,  because  it  is  noiseless. 
An  earthquake,  for  example,  is  to  them  a  much  more  vigorous  and 
effective  agency.  Hear  how  it  comes  thundering  throuj^  the  solid 
foundations  of  nature.  It  rocks  a  whole  continent  The  nobler 
works  of  man,  cities,  monuments,  and  temples,  are  in  a  moment 
levelled  to  the  ground,  or  swallowed  down  tlie  opening  gulfii  of 
fire.  Little  do  they  think  that  the  light  of  eveiy  morning,  the 
soft,  and  genial,  and  silent  light,  is  an  a^nt  many  times  more 
powerful.  But  let  the  light  of  the  momm^  cease  and  return  no 
more,  let  the  hour  of  morning  come,  and  bnng  with  it  no  dawn  : 
the  outcries  of  a  horror-stricken  world  fill  the  air,  and  make,  as  it 
were,  the  darkness  audible.  The  beasts  go  wild  and  frantic  at 
the  loss  of  the  sun.  The  vegetable  growths  turn  pale  and  die. 
A  chill  creeps  on,  and  frosty  winds  begin  to  howl  across  the  freeafr- 
ing  earth.  Colder,  and  yet  colder,  is  the  night.  The  vital  blood, 
at  length,  of  all  creatures,  stops  congealed.  Down  goes  the  frost 
towards  the  earth's  centre.  The  heart  of  the  sea  is  frozen,  nay 
the  earthquakes  are  themselves  frozen  in,  under  their  fiery  ca- 
verns. The  very  globe  itself  too,  and  all  the  fellow  planets  that 
•have  lost  their  sun,  are  become  mere  balls  of  ice^  swinging  silent 
in  the  darkness.  Such  is  the  light,  which  revisits  us  in  the  silence 
^f  the  morning.  It  makes  no  shock  or  scar.  It  would  not  wake 
•an  infant  in  his  cradle.  And  yet  it  perpetually  new  creates  the 
«rorld|  rescuing  it^  each  morning;  as  a  prey  from  n\ghl  ^ndi  Ocaoiu 
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So  the  Christian  is  a  light,  even  '^  the  light  of  the  world,''  and  we 
must  not  think  that  because  he  shines  insensibly  or  silently,  as  a 
mere  luminous  object,  he  is  therefore  powerless.  The  greatest  pow- 
ers are  ever  those  which  lie  back  of  the  little  stirs  and  commotions 
of  nature ;  and  I  verily  believe,  that  the  insensible  influences  of 
good  men  are  as  much  more  potent  than  what  I  have  called  their 
voluntary  or  active,  as  the  great  silent  powers  of  nature  are  of 
greaXei  consequence  than  her  little  disturbances  and  tumults. 
The  law  of  human  influence  is  deeper  than  many  suspect,  and 
they  lose  sight  of  it  altogether.  The  outward  endeavors  made 
by  good  men  or  bad  to  sway  others,  they  call  their  influence ; 
whereas  it  is,  in  fact,  but  a  fraction,  and  in  most  cases,  but  a  very 
small  fraction,  of  the  good  or  evil  that  flows  out  of  their  lives. 
Nay,  I  will  even  go  ferther.  How  many  persons  do  you  meet, 
the  insensible  influence  of  whose  manners  and  character  is  so  de- 
cided, as  often  to  thwart  their  voluntary  influence ;  so  that  what- 
ever they  attempt  to  do,  in  the  way  of  controlling  others,  they  are 
sure  to  carry  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  intend !  And  it 
will  generally  be  found,  that,  where  men  undertake  by  argument 
or  persuasion  to  exert  a  power,  in  the  face  of  qualities  that  make 
them  odious  or  detestable,  or  only  not  entitled  to  respect,  their  in- 
sensible influence  will  be  too  strong  for  them.  In  all  such  cases, 
the  voluntary  influence  of  men  will  not  even  compose  a  fraction, 
however  small,  of  what  they  do. 

I  call  your  attention,  next,  to  the  twofold  powers  of  eflfect  and 
expression  by  which  man  connects  with  his  fellow  man.  If  we 
distinguish  man  as  a  creature  of  language,  and  thus  qualified  to 
communicate  himself  to  others,  there  are  in  him  two  sets  or  kinds 
of  language ;  one  which  is  voluntary  in  the  use,  and  one  that  is 
involuntary — that  of  speech  in  the  literal  sense ;  and  that  expres- 
sion of  the  eye,  the  face,  the  look,  the  gait,  the  motion,  the  tone 
or  cadence,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  natural  language  of  the 
sentiments.  This  natural  language,  too,  is  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  conduct  of  life,  that  which,  in  business  and  society,  reveals 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  men.  Speech,  or  voluntary  language, 
is  a  door  to  the  soul  that  we  may  open  or  shut  at  will ;  the  other 
is  a  door  that  stands  open  evermore,  and  reveals  to  others  con- 
stantly, and  often  very  clearly,  the  tempers,  tastes,  and  wishes  of 
their  hearts.  Within,  as  we  may  represent,  this  character,  charging 
the  comnion  reservoir  of  influence,  and  through  these  twofold 

Sates  of  the  soul,  pouring  itself  out  on  the  world.  Out  of  one  it 
ows  at  choice,  and  whensoever  we  purpose  to  do  good  or  evil  to 
men.  Out  of  the  other  it  flows  each  moment,  as  light  from  the 
sun,  and  propagates  itself  in  all  beholders. 

Then  if  we  go  over  to  others,  that  is,  to  the  subjects  of  iYiflu- 
ence,  we  find  every  man  endowed  with  two  inlets  of  impression  ; 
the  ear  and  the  understanding  for  the  reception  of  speech,  and  the 
sympathetic  powers,  the  sensibilities  or  aflfections,  for  tinder  to 
those  sparks  of  emotion  revealed  by  looks^  tones,  manners  and 
geneYal  conduct.    And  these  sympathetic  powers,  though  not  im- 
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mediately  rational,  are  yet  inlets,  open  on  all  sides,  to  the  U];ider- 
standing  and  character.  They  have  a  certain  wonderful  capacity 
to  receive  impressions,  and  catch  the  meaning  of  signs,  and  pro- 
pagate in  us  whatsoever  falls  into  their  passive  moulds  from  others* 
The  impressions  they  receive  do  not  come  through  verbal  propo-* 
sitions,  and  are  never  received  into  verbal  proposition,  it  may  06, 
in  the  mind,  and  therefore  many  think  nothing  of  them.  But 
precisely  on  this  account  are  they  the  more  powerful,  because  it 
IS  as  if  one  heart  were  thus  going  directly  into  another,  and  carry- 
ing in  its  feelings  with  it.  Beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the  feelinjrs 
of  our  neighbor,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  by  the  assi- 
milating power  of  sensibility  and  fellow-feeling.  Many  have  gone 
so  far,  and  not  without  show,  at  least,  of  reason,  as  to  maintaia 
that  the  look  or  expression,  and  even  the  very  features  of  children, 
are  often  changed,  by  exchisive  intercourse  with  nurses  and  at- 
tendants. Furthermore,  if  we  carefully  consider  we  shall  find  it 
scarcely  possible  to  doubt,  that  simply  to  look  on  bad  and  malig- 
nant faces,  or  those  whose  expressions  have  become  infected  by 
vice,  to  be  with  them  and  become  familarized  to  them,  is  enough 
permanently  to  affect  the  character  of  persons  of  mature  age.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  must  of  necessity  subvert  their  character,  for  the 
evil  looked  upon  may  never  be  loved  or  welcomed  in  practice ; 
but  it  is  something  to  have  these  bad  images  in  the  soul,  giving 
out  their  expressions  there,  and  diffusing  their  odour  amon^  tha 
thoughts  as  long  as  we  live.  How  dangerous  a  thin£^  is  it,  fi>r 
example,  for  a  man  to  become  accustomed  to  sights  of  cruelty ! 
What  man,  valueing  the  honor  of  his  soul,  would  not  shrink 
from  yielding  himself  to  such  an  influence?  No  more  is  it  a 
thing  of  indifference  to  become  accustomed  to  look  on  the  man- 
ners, and  receive  the  guilty  expression  of  any  kind  of  sin. 

The  door  of  involuntary  communication,  I  have  said,  is  alwa]^^ 
open.  Of  course  we  are  communicating  ourselves  in  this  way  to 
others  at  every  moment  of  our  intercourse  or  presence  with  them. 
But  how  very  seldom,  in  comparison,  do  we  undertake  by  means 
of  speech  to  influence  others !  Even  the  best  Christian,  one  who 
most  improves  bus  opportunities  to  do  good,  attempts  but  seldom 
to  sway  another  by  voluntary  influence,  whereas  he  is  all  the  while 
shining  as  a  luminous  object  unawares,  and  communicating  of  his 
heart  to  the  world. 

But  there  is  yet  another  view  of  this  double  line  of  communi- 
cation which  man  has  with  his  fellow-men,  which  is  more  general, 
and  displays  the  import  of  the  truth  yet  more  convincingly.  It  is 
by  one  of  these  modes  of  communication  that  we  are  constituted 
members  of  voluntary  society,  and  by  the  other,  parts  of  a  general 
mass  or  members  of  involuntary  society.  You  are  all,  in  a  cer- 
tain view,  individuals,  and  separate  as  persons  from  each  other : 
you  are  also,  in  a  certain  other  view,  parts  of  a  common  body,  as 
truly  as  the  parts  of  a  stone.  Thus  if  you  ask  how  it  is  that  you 
and  all  men  came  without  your  consent  to  exist  in  society,  to  be 
within  its  power,  to  be  under  its  laws,  the  answer  is,  that  while 
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you  are  a  man,  you  are  also  a  fractional  element  of  a  lar^r  and 
more  comprehensive  being,  called  society — be  it  ttie  family,  the 
church,  the  state.  In  a  certain  department  of  your  nature,  it  is 
^pen :  its  sympathies  and  feelings  are  open.  On  this  open  side 
you  all  adhere  together,  as  parts  of  a  larj^er  nature,  in  which  there 
u  a  common  circulation  of  want,  impulse,  and  law.  Being  thus 
made  common  to  each  other  voluntarily,  you  become  one  mass, 
one  consolidated  social  body,  animated  by  one  life.  And  observe 
how  fyi  this  involuntary  communication  and  sympathy  between 
the  members  of  a  state  or  family  is  sovereign  over  iheir  character. 
It  always  results  in  what  men  call  the  national  or  family  spirit ; 
for  there  is  a  spirit  peculiar  to  every  state  and  family  in  the  world. 
Sometimes,  too,  this  national  or  family  spirit  takes  a  religious  or 
an  irreligious  character,  and  appears  almost  to  absorb  the  religious 
self-government  of  an  individual.  What  was  the  national  spirit  of 
France,  for  example^  at  a  certain  time,  but  a  spirit  of  infidelity? 
What  is  the  religious  spirit  of  Spain  at  this  moment,  but  a  spirit 
of  bigotry,  quite  as  wide  of  Christianity  and  destructive  to  charac- 
ter as  the  spirit  of  falsehood  ?  What  is  the  family  spirit  in  many  a 
house,  but  the  spirit  of  gain,  or  pleasure,  or  appetite,  in  which  e  very- 
Ihing  that  is  warm,  dignified,  genial,  and  good  in  religion  is  visibly 
absent  ?  Sometimes  you  will  almost  fancy  that  you  see  the  shapes 
of  money  iA  the  eyes  of  the  children.  So  it  is  that  we  are  led  on 
by  nations,  as  it  were,  to  a  good  or  bad  immortality.  Far  down 
ill  the  secret  foundations  of  life  and  society,  there  lie  concealed 
great  laws  and  channels  of  influence,  which  make  the  race  com- 
mon to  each  other  in  all  the  main  departments  or  divisions  of  the 
social  mass — laws  which  often  escape  our  notice  altogether,  but 
which  are  to  society  as  gravity  to  the  general  system  of  God's  works. 

But  these  are  general  considerations,  and  more  fit,  perhaps,  to 
give  you  a  rational  conception  of  the  modes  of  influence  and  their 
relative  power,  than  to  verify  that  conception,  or  establish  its  truth. 
I  now  proceed  to  add,  therefore,  some  miscellaneous  proofs  of  a 
more  particular  nature. 

And  I  mention,  first  of  all,  the  instinct  of  imitation  in  children. 
We  begin  our  mortal  experience,  not  with  acts  grounded  in  judg- 
ment or  reason,  or  with  ideas  received  through  language,  but  by 
simple  imitation,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  this,  we  lay  our  foun- 
dations. The  child  looks  and  listens,  and  whatsoever  tone  of  feel- 
ing or  manner  of  conduct  is  displayed  around  him,  sinks  into  liis 
plastic,  passive  soul,  and  becomes  a  mould  of  his  being  ever  after. 
The  very  handling  of  the  nursery  is  simificant,  and  the  petulance, 
the  passion,  the  gentleness,  the  tranquillity  indicated  by  it,  are  all 
reproduced  in  the  child.  His  soul  is  a  purely  receptive  nature, 
and  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  without  choice  or  selection.  A 
little  further  on,  he  begins  voluntarily  to  copy  everything  he  sees. 
Voice,  manner,  gait,  everything  which  the  eye  sees,  the  mimic  in- 
stinct delights  to  act  over.  And  thus  we  have  a  whole  generation 
of  future  men,  receiving  from  us  their  very  beginnings,  and  the 
deepest  impulses  of  thm  life  and  inmiortality.    They  watch  us 
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^very  moment,  in  the  family,  before  the  hearth,  and  at  the  table ; 
and  when  we  are  meaning  them  no  good  or  evil,  when  we  are  con« 
scions  of  exerting  no  influence  over  them,  they  are  drawing  fcom  U8 
impressions  and  moulds  of  habit,  which,  if  wrong,  no  patience  or 
discipline  can  wholly  remove ;  or  if  right,  no  future  exposure 
utterly  dissipate.  Now  it  may  be  doubted,  I  think,  whether,  in  all 
the  active  influence  of  our  lives,  we  do  as  much  to  shape  the  des^ 
tiny  of  our  fellow-men,  as  we  do  in  this  single  article  of  uncon-^ 
scious  influence  over  children. 

Still  further  on,  respect  for  others  takes  the  place  of  imitation* 
We  naturally  desire  the  approbation  or  good  opinion  of  others. 
You  see  the  streng[th  of  this  feeling  in  the  article  of  fashion.  How 
few  persons  have  the  nerve  to  resist  a  fashion  !  We  have  fashions, 
too,  in  literature,  and  in  worship,  and  in  moral  and  religious  doc- 
trine, almost  equally  powerful.  How  many  will  violate  the  best 
rules  of  society,  because  it  is  the  practice  of  their  circle  !  How 
many  reject  Christ  because  of  friends  or  acquaintance,  who  have 
no  suspicion  of  the  influence  they  exert,  and  will  not  have,  till  the 
last  day  shows  them  what  they  have  done  !  Every  good  man  has 
thus  a  power  in  his  person,  more  mighty  than  his  words  and  argu- 
ments, and  which  others  feel  when  he  little  suspects  it.  Every 
bad  man  too  has  a  fund  of  poison  in  his  character,  which  is  taint- 
ing those  around  him,  when  it  is  not  in  his  thoughts  to  do  them  aa 
injury.  He  is  read  and  understood.  His  sensual  tastes  and  habitSi 
his  unbelieving  spirit,  his  suppressed  leer  at  religion,  have  all  a 
power,  and  take  hold  of  the  hearts  of  others,  whetner  he  will  bare 
it  so  or  not. 

Again,  how  well  understood  is  it,  that  the  most  active  feelings 
and  impulses  of  mankind  are  contagious  !  How  quick  enthusi- 
asm of  any  sort  is  to  kindle,  and  how  rapidly  it  catches  from  one 
to  another,  till  a  nation  blazes  in  the  flame !  In  the  case  of  the 
crusades  you  have  an  example,  where  the  personal  enthusiasm  of 
one  man  put  all  the  states  of  Europe  in  motion.  Fanaticism  is 
almost  equally  contagious.  Fear  and  superstition  always  infect 
the  mind  of  tlie  circle  in  which  they  are  manifested.  The  spirit 
of  war  generally  becomes  an  epidemic  of  madness,  when  once  it 
has  got  possession  of  a  few  minds.  The  spirit  of  party  is  propa- 
ffated  in  a  similar  manner.  How  any  slight  operation  in  the  mar- 
ket may  spread,  like  a  fire,  if  successful,  till  trade  runs  wild  in  a 
general  infatuation,  is  well  known.  Now,  in  all  these  examples, 
the  efibct  is  produced,  not  by  active  endeavor  to  carry  influence, 
but  mostly  by  that  insensible  propagation  which  follows,  when  a 
flame  of  any  kind  is  once  kindled. 

Is  it  also  true,  you  may  ask,  that  the  religious  spirit  propagates 
itself  or  tends  to  propagate  itself  in  the  same  way?  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  question  that  it  does.  Nor  does  anything  in  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  influences,  when  rightly  understood,  forbid  the  supposi- 
tion. For  spiritual  influences  are  never  separated  from  the  laws 
of  thought  in  the  individual,  and  the  laws  oi  feeling  and  influenoe 
in  society.    If,  too,  every  disciple  is  to  be  an  "  epistle  knowa  exid 
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read  of  all  men,"  what  shall  we  expect,  but  that  all  men  will  be 
aome  how  affected  by  the  readinsf  ?  Or,  if  he  is  to  be  a  li^ht  in 
tbe  world,  what  shall  we  look  for,  but  that  others  seeing  his  good 
works,  shall  glorify  God  on  his  account?  How  often  is  it  seen 
too  as  a  fact  of  observation,  that  one,  or  a  few  good  men,  kindle 
at  length  a  holy  fire  in  the  community  in  which  they  live,  and  be- 
come me  leaven  of  a  general  reformation  !  Such  men  give  a  more 
▼ivid  proof  in  their  persons  of  the  reality  of  religious  faith,  than 
any  words  or  arguments  could  yield.  They  are  active  ;  they  en- 
deavor, of  course,  to  exert  a  good  voluntary  influence ;  but  still 
their  chief  power  lies  in  their  holiness,  and  the  sense  they  produce 
in  others  of  their  close  relation  to  God. 

It  now  remains  to  exhibit  the  very  important  fact,  that  where  the 
director  active  influence  of  men  is  supposed  to  be  great,  even  this 
is  due,  in  a  principal  d^ree^  to  that  insensible  influence  by  which 
Aeir arguments,  reproofs,  and  persuasions  are  secretly  invigorated. 
It  is  not  mere  words  which  turn  men  ;  it  is  the  heart  mounting 
uncalled  into  the  expression  of  the  features ;  it  is  the  eye  illumi- 
nated by  reason,  the  look  beaming  with  goodness;  it  is  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  that  instrument  of  the  soul,  which  changes  quality  with 
such  amazing  facility,  and  gives  out  in  the  sod^  the  tender,  the  tre- 
nmlous,  the  firm,  every  shade  of  emotion  and  character.  And  so 
mach  is  there  in  this,  that  the  moral  stature  and  character  of  the 
man  that  speaks,  are  likely  to  be  well  represented  in  his  manner. 
If  he  is  a  stranger,  his  way  will  inspire  confidence  and  attract  good 
will.  His  virtues  will  be  seen  as  it  were  gathering  round  him  to 
minister  words  and  forms  of  thought,  and  their  voices  will  be 
heard  in  the  fall  of  his  cadences.  And  the  same  is  true  of  bad 
men,  or  men  who  have  nothing  in  their  character  corresponding 
to  what  they  attempt  to  do.  ^without  heart  or  interest  you  at- 
tempt to  move  another,  the  involuntary  man  tells  what  you  are 
doing,  in  a  hundred  ways  at  once.  A  hypocrite  endeavoring  to 
exert  a  good  influence,  only  tries  to  convey  by  words  what  the  ly- 
ing look,  and  the  faithless  affectation,  or  dry  exaggeration  of  his 
manner,  perpetually  resists.  We  have  it  for  a  fashion  to  attribute 
grwit  or  even  prodigious  results  to  the  voluntary  efforts  and  labors 
of  men.  Whatever  they  effect,  is  commonly  referred  to  nothing 
but  the  immediate  power  of  what  they  do.     Let  us  take  an  exam- 

!)le,  like  that  of  Paul,  and  analyze  it.  Paul  was  a  man  of  great 
ervor  and  enthusiasm.  He  combined,  withal,  more  of  what  is 
lofly  and  morally  commanding  in  his  character  than  most  of  the 
very  distinguished  men  of  the  world.  Having  this  for  his  natural 
chauracter,  and  his  natural  character  exalted  and  made  luminous  by 
Christian  faith,  and  the  manifest  indwelling  of  God,  he  had  of 
course  an  almost  superhuman  sway  over  others.  Doubtless  he 
was  intelligent,  strong  in  argument,  eloquent,  active,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  powers,  but  still  he  moved  the  world  more  by  what  he  was 
than  by  what  he  did.  The  grandeur  and  spiritual  splendor  of  his 
character  were  ever  adding  to  his  active  efforts  an  element  of  silent 
power,  which  was  the  real  and  chief  cause  of  their  efficacy.    He 
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convinced,  subdued,  inspired,  and  led,  because  of  the  half  divine 
authority  which  appeared  in  his  conduct  and  his  flowing  spirit. 
He  "  fought  the  good  fig^ht,"  because  he  '*  kept  the  faith,"  and  filled 
his  powerful  nature  with  influences  drawn  from  higher  worlds. 

And  here  I  must  conduct  you  to  a  yet  higher  example,  even  that 
of  the  Son  of  God,  "the  light  of  the  world."    Men  dislike  to  be 
swayed  by  direct,  voluntary  influence.     They  are  jealous    of 
such  control,  and  are  theretore  best  approached  by  conduct  and 
feeling,  and  the  authority  of  simple  worth,  which  seem  to  make 
no  purposed  onset.    If  goodness  appears,  they  welcome  its  celestial 
smile ;  if  heaven  descends  to  encircle  them,  they  yield  to  its  sw«et<- 
ness  ;  if  truth  appears  in  the  life,  they  honor  it  with  a  secret  ho- 
mage ;  if  personal  majesty  and  fflory  appear,  they  bow  with  reve- 
rence, and  acknowledge  with  shame  their  own  vileness.    Now  it 
is  on  this  side  of  humun  nature  that  Christ  visits  us,  preparing  just 
that  kind  of  influence  which  the  spirit  of  truth  may  wield  with 
the  most  persuasive  and  subduing  eflect.    It  is  the  grandeur  of  ^ 
His  character  which  constitutes  the  chief  power  of  His  ministry, 
not  his  miracles  or  teachings  apart  from  His  character.    Miracles 
were  useful,  at  the  time,  to  arrest  attention,  and  His  doctrine  is 
useful  at  all  times  as  the  highest  revelation  of  truth  possible  in 
speech ;  but  the  greatest  truth  of  the  gospel,  notwithstanding,  is 
Christ  himself — a  human  body  become  the  organ  of  the  divine 
nature,  and  revealing,  under  the  conditions  of  an  earthly  life,  the 
glory  of  God  !     The  Scripture  writers  have  much  to  say,  in  this 
connexion,  of  the  image  of  God  ;  and  an  image,  you  know,  is  that 
which  simply  represents,  not  that  which  acts,  or  reasons,  or  per- 
suades.    Now  it  is  this  image  of  .God  which  makes  the  centre, 
the  sun  itself  of  theg^ospel.     The  journeyinofs,  teachings,  miracles, 
and  sufieringsof  Christ,  all  had  their  use  in  bringing  out  this  im- 
age, or  what  is  the  same,  in  making  conspicuous  the  character  and 
feelings  of  God,  both  towards  sinners  and  towards  sin.     And  here 
is  the  power  of  Christ — it  is  what  of  God's  beauty,  love,  truth,  and 
justice  shines  through  him.     It  is  the  itiflnence  which  flows  un- 
consciously and  spontaneously  out  of  Christ,  as  the  friend  of  man, 
"  the  light  of  the  world,"  "  the  glory  of  the  Father,"  made  visible. 
And  some  have  eone  so  far  as  to  conjecture,  that  God  made  the^ 
human  person  originally,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  the  organ  or 
vehicle  by  which  He  might  reveal  His  communicable  attributes  to 
other  worlds.     Christ,  they  believe,  came  to  inhabit  this  organ, 
that  he  might  execute  a  purpose  so  sublime.    The  human  person 
is  constituted,  they  say,  to  be  a  mirror  of  God ;  and  God,  being 
imaged  in  that  mirror,  as  in  Christ,  is  held  up  to  the  view  of  this 
and  other  worlds.    It  certainly  is  to  the  view  of  this  ;  and  if  the 
Divine  nature  can  use  this  organ  so  eflectivelyto  express  itself 
unto  us — if  it  can  bring  itself,  through  the  looks,  tones,  motions, 
and  conduct  of  a  human  person,  more  close  to  our  sympathies  than 
by  any  other  means,  how  can  we  think  that  an  organ  so  commu- 
nicative, inhabited  by  us,  is  not  always  breathing  our  spirit  and 
transferring  our  image  insensibly  to  others  ? 

13» 
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I  haVB  protracted  the  argument  on  this  subject  beyond  what  I 
could  have  wished,  but  I  cannot  dismiss  it  without  suggesting  a  few 
tliougbts  necessary  to  its  complete  practical  effect. 

One  very  obvious  and  serious  mference  from  it,  and  the  first 
which  I  will  name^  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  this  world, 
and  escape  responsibility.  It  is  not  they  alone,  as  you  have  seen, 
who  are  trying  purposely  to  convert  or  cornipt  others,  who  exert  an 
/  influence ;  you  cannot  live  witliout  exerting  influence.  The  doors 
of  your  soul  are  open  on  others,  and  theirs  on  you.  You  inhabit 
a  house  which  is  well  nigh  transparent ;  and  what  you  are  within, 
you  are  ever  showing  yourself  to  be  without,  by  signs  that  have 
no  ambiguous  expression.  If  you  had  the  seeds  of  a  pestilence  in 
your  body,  you  would  not  have  a  more  active  contagion,  than  yoii 
have  in  your  tempers,  tastes,  and  principles.  Simply  to  be  in  this 
world  whatever  you  are,  is  to  exert  an  influence — an  influence,  too, 
compared  with  which  mere  langua£[e  and  persuasion  are  feeble. 
You  say  that  you  mean  well ;  at  least,  you  think  you  mean  to 
injure  no  one.  Do  you  injure  no  one  ?  Is  your  example  harm- 
less 7  Is  it  ever  on  the  side  of  God  and  duty  ?  You  cannot  rea- 
sonably doubt  that  others  are  continually  receiving  impressions 
from  your  character.  As  little  can  you  doubt  that  you  must  an- 
swer for  these  impressions.  If  the  influence  you  exert  is  uncon- 
sciously exerted,  then  is  it  only  the  most  sincere,  the  truest  expres- 
sion of  your  character.  And  for  what  can  you  be  held  responsible, 
if  not  for  this  ?  Do  not  deceive  yourselves  in  the  thought,  that 
you  are,  at  least,  doing  no  injury,  and  are,  therefore,  living  with- 
out responsibility ;  first  make  it  sure  that  you  are  not  every  hour 
infusing'  moral  death  insensibly  into  your  children,  wives,  hus- 
bands, friends,  and  acquaintances.  By  a  mere  look  or  glance,  not 
unlikely,  you  are  conveying  the  influence  that  shall  turn  the  scale 
of  some  one's  immortality.  Dismiss,  therefore,  the  thought  that 
you  are  living  without  responsibility ;  that  is  impossible.  Better 
is  it  frankly  to  admit  the  truth  ;  and  if  you  will  risk  the  influence 
of  a  character  unsanctified  by  duty  and  religion,  prepare  to  meet  your 
reckoning  manfully,  and  "  receive  the  just  recompense  of  reward." 

The  true  philosophy  or  method  of  doing  good  is  also  here  ex- 
plained. It  is,  first  of  all  and  principally,  to  be  good — to  have  a 
character,  that  will  of  itself  communicate  good.  There  must  and 
will  be  active  effort  where  there  is  goodness  of  principle ;  but  the 
latter  we  should  hold  to  be  the  principal  thing,  the  root  and  life  of 
all.  Whether  it  is  a  mistake  more  sad  or  more  ridiculous  to  make 
mere  stir  synonymous  with  doing  good,  we  need  not  inquire ; 
enough  to  be  sure,  that  one  has  taken  up  such  a  notion  of  doing 
^[ood,  is,  for  that  reason,  a  nuisance  to  the  Church,  The  Chrislain 
IS  called  a  "light,"  not  lightning.  In  order  to  act  with  effect  on 
others,  he  must  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  thus  become  the  ima^  of 
goodness :  he  must  be  so  akin  to  God,  and  so  filled  with  His  dispo- 
sitions, that  he  shall  seem  to  surround  himself  with'  a  hallowed 
atmosphere.  It  is  folly  to  endeavor  to  make  ourselves  shine  before 
we  are  luminous.    If  the  sun  without  his  beams  should  talk  ta 
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the  planets,  and  ar^e  with  them  till  the  final  day,  it  would  not 
make  them  shine ;  there  must  be  lig^ht  in  the  sun  itself,  and  then 
they  will  shine  of  course.  And  this,  my  brethren,  is  what  God 
intends  for  you  all.  It  is  the  s^reat  idea  of  His  gospel,  and  the 
work  of  His  Spirit,  to  make  you  "  lights  in  the  world."  His  great- 
est joy  is  to  give  you  character,  to  beautify  your  example,  to  exalt 
your  principles,  and  make  you  each  the  depository  of  His  own 
almighty  grace.  But  in  order  to  this,  something  is  necessary  on 
your  part — a  full  surrender  of  your  mind  to  duty  and  to  God,  and 
a  perpetual  desire  of  this  spiritual  intimacy;  having  this,  having^ 
a  participation  thus  of  the  goodness  of  God,  you  will  as  naturally 
communicate  good  as  the  sun  communicates  his  beams. 

Our  doctrine  of  unconscious  and  undesigning  influence  shows 
how  it  is,  also,  that  the  preaching  of  Christ  is  often  so  unfruitful, 
and  especially  in  times  of  spiritual  coldness.  It  is  not  because 
truth  ceases  to  be  truth,  nor,  of  necessity,  because  it  is  preached  in 
a  less  vivid  manner,  but  because  there  are  so  many  influences^ 

K reaching  against  the  preacher.    He  is  one,  the  people  are  many ; 
is  attempt  to  convince  and  persuade  is  a  voluntary  influence ; 
their  lives,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  the  lives  of  those 
who  profess  wliat  is  better,  are  so  many  unconscious  influences^ 
ever  streaming  forth  upon  the  people,  and  back  and  forth  between 
each  other.     He  preaches  the  truth,  and  they,  with  one  consent, 
are  preaching  the  truth  down  ;  and  how  can  he  prevail  against  sa 
many,  and  by  a  kind  of  influence  so  unequal  ?     When  the  people 
of  God  are  glowing  with  spiritual  devotion  to  Him,  and  love  to 
men,  the  case  is  different ;  then  they  are  all  preaching  with  the 
preacher,  and  making  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  for  his  words  to 
fall  in ;  •*  great  is  the  company  of  them  that  publish  "  the  truth 
and  proportionally  great  its  power.     Shall  I  say  more  ?     Have  you 
not  already  felt,  my  brethren,  the  application  to  which  I  would 
bring  you?     We  do  not  exonerate  ourselves  ;  we  do  not  claim  to 
be  nearer  to  God  or  liolicr  than  you  ;  but  ah !  you  know  not 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  winter  about  us,  or  how  cold  it  feels  I ' 
Our  endeavor  is  to  preach  the  truth  of  Christ  and  His  cross  as 
clearly  and  as  forcibly  as  we  can.     Sometimes  it  has  a  visible  effect, 
and  we  are  filled  with  joy ;  sometimes  it  has  no  effect,  and  thei^k^ 
we  strugfifle  on,  as  we  must,  but  under  great  oppression.     Have  w^^ 
none  among  you  that  preach  ajjainst  us  in  your  lives  1  If  we  show 
you  the  light  of  God's  truth,  does  it  never  fall  upon  banks  of  ice, 
which  if  the  light  shines  through,  the  crystal  masses  are  yet  as 
cold  as  before  ?     We  do  not  accuse  you  ;  that  we  leave  to  God, 
and  to  those  who  may  rise  up  in  the  last  day  to  testify  against  you. 
If  they  shall  come  out  of  your  own  families  ;  if  they  are  the  chil- 
dren that  wear  your  names,  the  husband  or  wife  of  your  affections; 
if  they  declare  that  you,  by  your  example,  kept  them  away  from 
Christ's  truth  and  mercy,  we  may  have  accusations  to  meet  of  our 
own  and  we  leave  you  to  acquit  yourselves  as  best  you  may.    I 
only  warn  you,  here,  of  the  guilt  which  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
impute  to  tnem  that  hinder  His  Gospel. 
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THE  THEORY  OP  MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATHEN. 

Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ;  as  though  God  did  beseech  joubjus, 
we  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God. — 2  Cor.  v.  20. 

Comparing  the  present  period  of  the  church  with  the  apostoli- 
cal, we  come  to  two  very  different  results  respecting  our  own  age. 
One  is,  that  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  us  for  propagating  the  gospel 
ihroughout  the  world  are  vastly  greater  than  those  enjoyed  by  the 
apostles ;  the  other  is^  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  now  than  it 
was  then,  to  impart  a  purely  spiritual  character  to  missions  among 
the  heathen. 

As  to  facilities,  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  apostles  in  all  re- 
spects, except  the  gift  of  tongues.  The  world,  as  a  whole,  was 
never  so  open  to  the  preacher  of  the  gospel  since  the  introduction 
of  the  Christian  dispensation.  The  civilization,  too,  that  is  con- 
nected with  modem  science,  is  all  connected  also  with  Christian- 
ity in  some  of  its  forms.  I  should  add,  that  the  civilization 
which  the  gospel  has  conferred  upon  our  own  New  England  is  the 
highest  and  best,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  world  has  yet 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  very  perfection  of  our  own  social 
religious  state  becomes  a  formidable  hindrance  to  establishing  such 
purely  spiritual  missions  among  heathen  nations,  as  were  those  of 
the  apostolical  times.  Not  that  this  is  the  only  hindrance  to  this  re- 
sult ;  there  are  many  others,  but  this  is  an  important  one.     For 
.  the  Christian  religion  is  identified,  in  all  our  conceptions  of  it 
from  our  earliest  years,  with  the  almost  universal  diffusion  among 
its  professors  of  the  blessings  of  education,  industry,  civil  liberty, 
,&mily  government,  social  order,  the  means  of  a  respectable  liveli- 
^Bhood,  and  a  well-ordered  community.    Hence  mir  idea  of  piety  in 
^^onverts  among  the  heathen  very  generally  involves  the  acquisition 
and  possession,  to  a  great  extent,  of  these  blessings ;  and  wir  idea 
of  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  by  means  of  missions  is,  to  an 
equal  extent,  the  creation  among  heathen  tribes  and  nations  of  a 
highly  improved  state  of  society^  such  as  we  ourselves  enjoy.     And 
for  this  vast  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  transformation  we  allow 
but  a  short  time.    We  expect  the  first  generation  of  converts  to 
Christianity,  even  among  savages,  to  come  into  all  our  fundamental 
ideas  of  morals,  manners,  political  economy,  social  organization, 
right,  justice,  equity ;  although  many  of  these  are  ideas  which  our 
own  community  has  been  ages  in  acquiring.    If  we  discover  that 
converts  under  the  torrid  zone  go  but  half  clothed,  that  they  are 
idle  on  a  soil  where  a  small  amount  of  labor  will  supply  their 
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wants,  that  they  sometimes  forget  the  apostle's  cautions  to  his  con- 
verts, not  to  lie  one  to  another,  and  to  steal  no  more,  in  communi- 
ties where  the  grossest  vice  scarcelyaffects  the  reputation,  and  that 
they  are  slow  to  adopt  our  ideas  of  the  rights  of  man,  we  at  once 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  their  conversion,  and  the  faithfulness  of 
their  missionary  instructors.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  this  feeling 
is  strongest,  as  it  appears  to  be,  in  the  most  enlightened  and  favor- 
ed portions  of  our  country ;  since  it  is  among  those  whose  privi- 
lege it  is  to  dwell  upon  the  heights  of  Zion,  that  we  have  tlie  most 
reason  to  expect  this  feeling,  until  they  shall  have  reflected  ma- 
turely on  the  difference  there  is  between  their  own  circumstances 
and  states  of  mind,  and  those  of  a  heathen  and  barbarous  people. 

Now  the  prevalence  of  these  sentiments  at  home,  has  exerted 
an  influence  on  all  the  missions.  Nor  is  the  influence  new.  You 
see  it  in  the  extent  to  which  farmers  and  mechanics — pious  but 
secular  men — were  sent,  many  years  ago,  along  witli  the  mission- 
aries, to  assist  in  reclaiming  the  savages  of  the  wilderness  from  the 
chasC;  and  settling  them  in  communities  like  our  own — a  practice 
now  nearly  discontinued,  except  where  the  expense  is  borne  by 
the  national  ^vemment. 

Unless  this  influence  is  guarded  against  by  missionaries  and 
their  directors,  the  result  is  that  the  missions  have  a  two-fold 
object  of  pursuit;  the  one,  that  simple  and  sublime  spiritual  object 
of  the  ambassador  for  Christ  mentioned  in  the  text,  "  persuad- 
ing men  to  be  reconciled  to  God  ;"  the  other,  the  reorganizing,  by 
various  direct  means,  of  the  structure  of  that  social  system,  of 
which  the  converts  form  a  part.  Thus  the  object  of  the  missions 
becomes  more  or  less  complicated,  leading  to  a  complicated,  burden- 
some, and  perhaps  expensive  course  of  measures  for  its  attain- 
ment 

I  may  be  allowed,  therefore,  to  invite  attention  to  what  is  con- 
ceived to  be  our  true  and  only  office  and  work  in  missions  to  the  hea- 
then. "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ ;  as  though  God 
did  beseech  you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  recon- 
ciled to  God."  The  ambassadors  here  spoken  of  were  missiona- 
ries— missionaries  to  the  heathen,  for  such  were  Paul  and  his  asso- 
ciates ;  sent,  instead  of  Christ  the  Mediator,  on  a  ministry  withhfl^ 
from  angels,  to  plead  with  rebellious  men  to  become  reconciled  to 
God.  They  are  ambassadors  sent  on  the  same  general  errand 
that  brought  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven^  and  their  commission  is 
to  proclaim  abroad  the  fact,  history,  design  and  eflect  of  his  atone- 
ment, and  bring  its  renovating  power  to  bear  as  widely  as  possible 
upon  the  human  race. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  dwell  a  short  time  on  the  leading  aspects 
of  this  enterprise.    And, 

1.  The  vocation  of  the  missionary  who  is  sent  to  the  heathen,  is 
not  the  same  with  that  of  the  settled  pastor. 

The  work  of  human  salvation  is  one  of  vast  extent,  whether  we 
regard  the  time  it  is  to  occupy,  the  objects  upon  which  it  operates, 
the  agents  it  emplo3rsy  or  the  results  which  are  to  be  accomplished. 
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And  it  is  performed  with  that  regard  for  order  and  gradual 
development,  which  generally  characterizes  the  works  oS  God. 
Upon  the  Lord  Jesus  it  devolved  to  make  the  atonement,  thus  pre- 

Sring  the  way,  as  none  else  could  do,  for  reconciling  man  to  his 
nker ;  and  then  He  returned  to  the  heaven  whence  he  came. 
Upon  his  immediate  disciples  it  then  devolved  to  make  proclama- 
tion of  the  atonement,  and  its  kindred  and  dependent  doctrines, 
throughout  the  world,  the  whole  of  which  world,  excepting  Ju- 
dea,  was  then   heathen.     This  they  were  to  do  as  his  representa- 
tives and  ambassadors;   and  to  expedite  the  work,  they  were 
furnished  with  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  an  extraordinnry  divine 
influence  attended  their  preaching.     Their  commission  embraced 
only  the  proclamation  ot  the  gospel  and  planting  its  institutions. 
As  soon  as  the  gospel  by  their  means  had  gained  a  footing  in  any 
one  district  of  country,  they  left  the  work  in  charge  to  others, 
called  elders  and  also  bishops  or  overseers  of  the  flock  and  church 
of  God,  whom  they  ordained  for  the  purpose.    Sometimes  they  did 
not  remain  even  long  enough  to  provide  spiritual  guides  for  the 
churches  they  had  planted.    "  For  this  cause,"  says  Paul  to  Titus, 
'4eft  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  tha^ 
are  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed 
thee."    The  elders  were  the  pastors  of  the  new  churches.     Else- 
where the  apostles  speaks  of  diflerent  departments  of  labor  and  in- 
fluence assigned  to  the  ministers  of  Christ.    He  says  that  when 
Christ  ascended  up  on  high  he  gave  gifts  unto  men ;    to  some 
apostles,  to  some  prophets,  to  some  evangelists,  to  some  pastors  and 
teachers.      Whatever  was  the  peculiar  office  of  "  prophets  *'  and 
"  teachers,"  none  can  doubt  that  "evangelists"  were  fellow-laborers 
of  the  apostles  in  the  missionary  work,  and  that  "  pastors"  had  the 
stated  care  and  instruction  of  particular  churches.     Now  mission- 
aries are  the  true  and  proper  successors  of  the  apostles  and  evan- 
gelists, and  their  sphere  of  duty  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  pas- 
tors, who  are  successors  in  their  sacred  functions,  not  so  much  of 
the  apostles  and  evangelists  as  of  the  elders  and  bishops.     It  enters 
into  the  nature  of  the  pastor's  relation,  that  he  remain,  or  be  intended 
to  remain,  long  the  spiritual  instructor  of  some  one  people.  It  is  in- 
deed as  really  his  business  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  as  it  is  that 
of  the  missionary;  but,  owing  to  his  more  permanent  relations, 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  is  constituted  the  religious  guide  and  in- 
stmctor  of  his  converts  during  the  whole  period  of  their  earthly 
pilgrimage,  his  range  of  duty  in  respect  to  them  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  that  of  the  missionary  in  respect  to  his  converts. 
The  pastor  is  charged,  in  common  with  the  missionary,  with  re- 
conciling men  to  Grod ;  and  he  has  also  an  additional  charge,  aris- 
ing from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  relation,  with  respect  to 
their  growth  in  grace  and  sanctification.     But  the  missionary's 
great  ousiness  in  his  personal  labors^  is  with  the  unconverted. 
His  embassy  is  to  the  rebellious,  to  bescNsch  them,  in  Christ's  steady 
to  be  reconciled  to  God.    His  vocation,  as  a  soldier  of  the  cross,  is 
to  make  conquests,  and  to  go  on,  in  the  name  of  his  divine  Master^ 
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<'  conquerinfi^  and  to  conquer ;"  committing  the  security  and  per- 
manency of  his  conquests  to  another  class  of  men  created  expressly 
for  the  purpose.  The  idea  of  continued  conquest  is  fundamental  in 
missions  to  the  heathen,  and  is  yital  to  their  spiritual  life  and  effi- 
ciency. It  will  doubtless  be  found  on  inquiry,  that  missions 
among  the  heathen  then  have  always  ceased  to  be  healthful  and 
efficient,  have  ceased  to  evince  the  true  missionary  spirit  in  its 
strength,  whenever  they  have  ceased  to  be  actively  aggressive  upon 
the  kmgdom  of  darkness. 

In  a  word,  the  missionary  prepares  new  fields  for  pastois ;  and 
when  they  are  thus  prepared,  and  competent  pastors  are  upon  the 
ground,  he  ought  himself  to  move  onward, — the  pioneer  in  effect 
of  a  Christian  civilization, — but  in  office,  work,  and  spirit,  an  am- 
bassador for  Christ,  to  preach  the  gospel  where  it  has  not  been 
preached.  And,  whatever  may  be  said  with  respect  to  pastors,  it 
is  true  of  the  missionary,  that  be  is  to  keep  himself  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  entanglements  with  literature,  science,  and  commercs'i 
and  with  questions  of  church  government,  politics,  and  social  order. 
For, 

2.  The  object  and  work  of  the  missionary  are  pre-eminently 
spiritual. 

His  embassy  and  message  are  as  really  from  the  other  world,  as 
if  he  were  an  angel  from  heaven.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
work  of  foreign  missions,  comes  thereby  under  peculiar  engage*- 
ments  and  obligations.  His  situation  is  in  some  important  respects 
peculiar,  compared  with  that  of  all  others.  His  sphere  of  action 
lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  native  land^  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Christendom,  where  society,  and  the  family,  and  human  nature  lie 
all  in  ruins.  As  the  great  Originator  and  Lord  of  the  enterprise 
came  from  the  realms  of  heavenly  blessedness  to  this  world  whea 
it  was  one  universal  moral  waste,  so  his  representatives  and  am- 
bassadors have  now  to  go  from  those  portions  of  the  earth  that 
have  been  illuminated  by  his  gospel  to  regions  that  are  as  yet  un^ 
visited  by  these  benign  influences.  They  are  therefore  required 
pre-eminently  to  renounce  the  world.  From  the  nature  of  the  case 
they  may  make  a  greater  sacrifice  of  worldly  blessings,  than  their 
brethren  at  home  can  do,  however  much  disposed.  They  forsake 
their  native  land,  and  the  loved  scenes  of  their  youthful  day& 
Oceans  separate  them  from  their  relatives  and  friends.  They  en- 
counter torrid  heats  and  strange  diseases.  They  traverse  pathless 
wilds,  and  are  exposed  to  burning  suns  and  chilling  night-damps, 
to  rain  or  snow.  Yet  these  things,  when  in  their  most  repulsive 
forms,  are  reckoned  by  missionaries  as  the  least  of  the  trials  apper- 
taining to  their  vocation.  The  foreign  missionary's  greatest  sacri- 
fices and  trials  are  social  and  religious.  It  is  here  that  he  has  a 
severity  of  trial,  which  even  the  domestic  missionary  ordinarily 
cannot  have.  Whatever  the  devoted  servant  of  Christ  upon  the 
frontiers  may  endure  for  the  present,  he  sees  the  waves  of  a  Chris- 
tian civilization,  not  far  distant,  rolling  onward,  and  knows^that 
there  will  soon  be  all  around  him  gospel  institutions  and  a 
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tian  community.    But  it  is  not  so  with  the  foreign  missionary.    It 
requires  great  strength  of  faith  in  Christ  for  him  to  look  at  his  rising 
family,  and  then  with  unruffled  feelings  towards  the  future.    Tru«, 
he  sees  the  gospel  taking  hold  of  minds  and  hearts  in  consequence 
of  his  ministry,  and 'souls  converted  and  reconciled  to  God  ;  he 
gathers  churches ;  he  sees  around  him  the  germs  of  a  future  Chris- 
tian civilization.    But  then,  owing  to  the  imperfect  and  disordered 
state  of  society  in  heathen  communities,  he  dares  not  anticipate  so 
much  social  advancement  for  two  or  three  genenitions  to  come,  as 
would  make  it  pleasant  to  think  of  leaving  his  children  among  the 
people  for  whose  spiritual  well-being  he  delights  to  spend  his  own 
strength  and  years.    And  then  his  heart  yearns  oftimes  to  be  braced 
and  cheered  by  social  Christian  fellowship  of  a  higher  order  than 
he  finds  among  his  converts  from  heathenism*    It  is  not  in  the 
<'  flesh-pots  in  Egypt"  he  looks  back  upon,  nor  any  of  the  pleasant 
things  that  used  to  gratify  his  senses  in  his  native  land ;  but  he 
does  sometimes  think  of  the  kindred  spirits  he  would  find  in  that 
land,  and  of  the  high  intellectual  and  spiritual  fellowship  he 
would  enjoy  in  their  society,  and  how   it  would  refresh  and 
strengthen  liis  own  mind  and  heart.    Often  there  is  a  feeling  of 
weakness  and  faintness  arising  from  the  want  of  such  fellowship, 
which  is  the  most  painful  part  of  his  sujSerings.    The  foreign 
missionary  is  obli^^,  indeed,  to  act  pre-eminently  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life,  and  of  God's  supreme  and  universal  govern- 
ment, and  to  make  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  time  for  eternity,  and  of 
earth  for  heaven.    And  this  he  does  as  an  act  of  duty  to  his  Re- 
deemer, for  the  sake  of  extending  the  influence  of  his  redemption, 
and  bringing  its  reconciling  and  saving  power  to  bear  upon  the 
myriads  of  immortal  souls  dwelling  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of 
the  Christian  church. 

And  thus  the  foreign  missionary  is  driven,  as  it  were,  by  the 
Tery  circumstances  of  his  position,  as  well  as  led  by  his  commis- 
aion  and  his  convictions  of  duty,  to  concentrate  his  attention  and 
energies  upon  the  soul,  ruined  though  inunortal.  And  tnily  it  is 
a  vast  and  mighty  ruin  he  beholds — more  alTectins:  to  look  upon 
in  the  light  of  its  own  proper  eternity,  than  would  l)e  the  desolation 
of  all  the  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  too  vast  a  ruin  for  a  feeble  band 
to  attempt  the  restoration  of  every  part  at  once.  As  Nehemiah 
concentrated  his  energies  upon  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
his  fathers,  rightly  concluding  that  if  the  walls  were  rebuilt  and 
threw  their  encouraging  protection  around,  the  other  portions  of 
the  city  would  rise  of  course  ;  so  the  missionary,  as  a  thoughtful 
and  wise  man,  sets  himself  to  reconcile  the  alienated  heart  to  God, 
believing  that  that  point  being  gainqd,  and  the  principle  of  obe- 
dience implanted,  and  a  highly  spiritual  religion  introduced,  a  social 
renovation  will  be  sure  to  follow.  He  considers  not,  therefore,  so 
much  the  relations  of  man  to  man,  as  of  man  to  God ;  not  so  much 
the  relations  and  interests  of  time,  as  those  of  eternity ;  not  so 
much  the  intellectual  and  social  degradation  and  debasement,  the 
reault  of  barbarism  or  of  iron-handed  oppression,  as  the  alienation 
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and  estrangement  of  the  heart  of  man  from  his  Maker,  and  the 
deadly  influence  of  hatefui  and  destroying  passions  upon  liis  soul. 
As  when  a  house  is  burning  in  the  dead  of  night,  ouifr  first  and 
great  concern  is  not  for  the  hoiise,  but  for  the  slecpmg  dwellers 
within ;  so  the  missionary's  first  and  great  concern  is  for  the  50ti/,  to 
save  it  from  impending  wrath. 

And  the  mean^  he  employs  in  this  ministry  of  reconciliation,  are 
as  single  and  spiritual  as  the  end  he  has  in  view.  He  preaches 
the  cross  of  Christ,  The  apostle  Paul  declares  ihat  this  was  his 
grand  theme.  And  it  is  remarkable  how  experience  is  bringing 
modern  missionaries  to  the  same  result.  Tiicir  grand  agent  is 
oral  instruction ;  their  grand  theme  is  the  cross.  And  now, 
perhaps  not  less  than  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit 
appears  to  restrict  his  converting  influences  among  the  heathen 
chiefly  to  this  species  of  agency,  and  to  this  grand  theme.  Ex- 
cepting in  the  schools,  the  usefulness  of  books  is  chiefly  withthose 
whose  hearts  have  been  in  some  measure  moved  and  roused  by 
the  preached  word.  It  appears  to  be  the  will  of  the  great  Redee^r, 
who  came  in  person  to  begin  the  work,  that  his  salvation  shall 
everywhere  be  proclaimed  in  person  by  his  ambassadors,  and  that 
his  message  of  grace  shall  have  all  the  impressiveness  of  look  and 
voice  and  manner,  which  they  are  able  to  give  it.  After  the  man- 
ner of  their  illustrious  predecessor,  they  must  teacli  publicly,  and 
from  house  to  house,  and  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears. 
The  necessity  of  this  in  order  to  reconcile  rebellious  men  to  God, 
has  not  been  diminished  by  the  multiplication  of  books  through 
the  press.  Well  authenticated  cases  of  conversion  among  pagans, 
by  means  of  books  alone,  not  excepting  even  the  Scriptures,  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  By  the  divine  appointment,  there  must  also  be  the 
living  preacher ;  and  his  preacliing  must  not  he  ^-  with  the  wis- 
dom of  words,  lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  ef- 
fect. » 

You  see,  then,  brethren,  the  high  spiritual  calling  of  the  mis- 
sionary. At  the  very  threshold  of  his  work,  he  is  required,  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  to  renounce  the  world.  His  message,  wherein 
lies  his  duty  and  all  his  hope  of  success,  is  concerning  the  cross  of 
Christ ;  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  restore  the  lost  spiritual  relation 
between  man  and  God.  The  impression  he  is  designing  to  make 
is  directly  upon  the  soul.  And  his  work  lies  so  altogether  out  qf 
the  common  range  of  worldly  ideas,  and  even  of  the  ideas  of  many 
professed  Christians,  that  multitudes  have  no  faith  in  it ;  it  is  to 
them  like  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground,  and  they  see  no  form  nor 
comeliness  in  it,  and  nothing  that  should  lead  them  to  desire  it. 
Nor  is  it  until  the  civilizing  results  come  out,  that  these  unsanctified 
or  very  partially  sanctified  persons  can  give  the  missionary  work 
any  degree  of  their  respect. 

The  necessity  of  connecting  a  S3rstem  of  educationvrxih  modem 
missions^  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the 
true  theory  of  missions  to  the  heathen.  The  apostles  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  us  in  procuring  elders,  or  pastors  for  their 
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churches.  In  their  day  the  most  civilized  portions  of  the  world 
were  heathen— as  if  to  show  the  weakness  of  mere  human  learning 
and  wisdom ;  and  the  missionary  labors  of  the  apostles  and  their 
associates,  so  far  as  we  have  authentic  accounts  of  them,  were  in 
the  best  educated  and  in  some  respects  highly  educated  portions  of 
the  earth.  Wherever  they  went,  therefore,  they  found  mind  in 
comparatively  an  erect,  intelligent,  reasoning  posture ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  men  could  easily  have  been  found  among  their  converts, 
who,  with  some  special  but  brief  instruction  concerning  the  gos- 
pel, would  be  fitted  to  take  the  pastoral  care  of  churches.  But  it 
appears  that,  until  schools  expressly  for  training  pastors  were  in 
operation,— as  ere  long  they  were  at  Alexandria,  Casarea,  Antioch, 
Edessa,  and  elsewhere, — it  pleased  God  essentially  to  aid  in  quali- 
fying men  for  the  office  of  pastors  by  a  miraculous  agency ;  the 
Holy  Ghost  exerting  upon  them  a  supernatural  influence,  by  which 
their  understandings  were  strengthened  and  spiritually  illumina- 
ted, and  they  gifted  with  powers  of  utterance. 

But,  at  the  present  tinne,  the  whole  civilized  world  is  at  least  no- 
minally Christian,  and  modern  missions  must  be  pmsecuted  among 
uncivilized,  or  at  least  partially  civilized  tribes  and  nations,  from 
which  useful  ideas  have  in  great  measure  perislied.  Even  in  those 
heathen  nations  which  make  the  greatest  pretensions  to  learning, 
as  in  India,  we  find  but  little  truth  existing  on  any  subject.  Their 
history,  chronology,  geography,  astronomy,  their  notions  of  matter 
and  mind,  and  their  views  of  creation  and  providence,  religion  and 
morals,  are  exceedingly  destitute  of  truth.  And  yet  it  is  not  so 
much  a  vacuity  of  mind  here  that  we  have  to  contend  with,  as  it 
is  plentitude  of  error — the  unrestrained  accumulations  and  perver- 
sions of  depraved  intellect  for  three  thousand  years.  But  among 
savage  heathens,  it  is  vacuity  of  mind,  and  not  a  plenitude^  wo 
have  to  operate  upon.  For,  the  savage  has  few  ideas,  sees  only  the 
objects  just  about  him,  perceives  nothing  of  the  relations  ot  things, 
and  occupies  his  thoughts  only  about  his  physical  experiences  and 
wants.  He  knows  nothing  of  geography,  astronomy,  history,  no- 
thing  of  his  own  spiritual  nature  and  destiny,  and  nothing  of  God. 

In  these  circumstances  and  without  the  power  of  conferring  mi- 
raculous gifts,  modern  missionaries  are  constrained  to  resort  to  ed- 
ucation in  order  to  procure  pastors  for  their  churches.  They  select 
the  most  promising  candidates,  and  take  the  usual  methods  to  train 
them  to  stand  alone  and  firm  in  the  gospel  ministry,  and  to  be  com- 
petent spiritu.il  guides  to  others.  This  creates,  it  will  be  perceiv- 
ed, a  necessity  for  a  system  of  education  of  greater  or  less  extent 
in  each  of  the  missions,  embracing  even  a  considerable  number  of 
elementary  schools.  The  whole  is  designed  to  secure,  through 
the  divine  blessing,  a  competent  native  ministry,  who  shall  aid  mis- 
sionaries in  their  wo^J^,  and  at  length  take  their  places.  The 
schools,  moreover,  of  every  grade,  are,  or  ought  to  be  so  many 
preaching  places,  so  many  congregations  of  youth,  to  whom,  often 
with  parents  and  friends  attending,  the  gospel  is  more  or  less  for* 
mally  proclaimed. 
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I  have  thus  endeavored,  my  brethren,  to  set  before  yon  the  for- 
eign missionary  enterprise  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  its  true  scrips 
tura]  character ;  as  an  enterprise,  the  object  of  which,  and  the  sole 
object,  is  the  reconciling  of  rebellious  men  in  heathen  lands  to 
God. 

And  what  is  tnie  of  the  individual  missionary,  is  of  course  equal- 
ly true  of  the  Missionary  Society,  whicli  directs  liis  labors  and  is 
the  medium  of  his  support.  The  Society  sends  forth  men  to  be 
evangelists,  rather  than  permanent  pastors ;  and  when  pastors  ure 
required  by  the  progress  and  success  of  the  work,  it  seeks  them 
among  native  converts  on  the  ground.  And  herein  it  diifersfrom 
the  appropriate  usages  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  which, 
0|)eratingon  feeble  churches  witliiii  Chrisli.in  communiiies,  or  in 
districts  that  are  soon  to  1x5  covered  with  a  Christian  civilization  of 
some  sort,  sends  forth  its  preachers  all  to  become  settled  pastors  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  foreign  missionary  work  is  in  fact  a  vast 
evangelism  ;  with  conquest,  in  order  to  extend  the  bounds  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  for  its  object ;  having  as  little  to  do  with  the 
relations  of  this  life  and  the  things  of  the  world  and  sense,  and  as 
few  relations  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  as  is  consistent  with 
the  successful  prosecution  of  its  one  grand  object— the  restoring,  in 
the  immortal  soul  of  man,  of  that  blessed  attraction  to  the  Centre  of 
the  Spiritual  Univei'se  which  was  lost  at  the  fall. 

This  method  of  conducting  foreign  missions,  besides  its  evident 
conformity  to  Scripture,  is  supported  by  various  weighty  considera- 
tions. 

1.  It  is  the  only  method  that,  as  a  system  of  measures,  will  com- 
mend itself  strongly  to  the  consciences  and  respect  of  mankind. 

The  first  mission  sent  forth  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Board,  was  such  a  mission.  And  it  was  sent  to  the  subjects  of  a 
nation,  with  which  our  country  was  then  unhappily  at  war.  But 
the  missionaries  were  regarded  on  all  hands  as  belonging  pe-emi- 
nently  to  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  and  having  an  object  of  a 
purely  spiritual  nature.  And  when,  notwithstanding  this,  the  poli- 
cy of  the  East  Indian  government  woultJ  have  seiit  them  away,  it 
was  this  that  gave  convincing  and  overwhelming  force  to  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  made  by  our  brethren  to  the  governor  of  Bombay : 

"  We  entreat  you  by  the  spiritual  miseries  of  the  heathen,  who 
are  daily  perishing  before  your  eyes,  and  under  your  Excellency's 
government,  not  to  prevent  us  preaching  Christ  to  them.  We  en- 
treat you  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  which  he  shed  to  redeem  them, — 
as  ministers  of  Him,  who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  and 
who  with  his  farewell  and  ascending  voice  commanded  his  minis- 
ters to  go  and  teach  all  nations,  we  entreat  you  not  to  prohibit  us 
from  teaching  these  heathen.  By  all  the  principles  of  our  holy  re- 
ligion, by  which  you  hope  to  be  saved,  we  entreat  you  not  to  hin- 
der us  from  preaching  the  same  religion  to  theso  perishing  idola- 
ters. By  all  the  solemnities  of  the  judgment  day,  when  your  Ex* 
cellency  must  meet  your  heathen  subjects  before  God's  tribu- 
nal, we  entreat  you  not  to  hinder  us  from  preaching  to  them  that 
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on  God  and  the  habit  of  looking  to  him  for  success,  that  the  piety 
of  a  mission  can  be  kept  flourishing,  its  bond  of  union  perfect,  its 
active  powers  all  in  full,  harmonious  and  happy  c xercise.  And 
unless  these  results  are  secured,  missionaries,  like  the  soldiers  of  a 
disorganized  army,  will  lose  their  courage,  their  energv  and  zeal, 
their  serenity  and  health,  and  will  leave  the  field.  Alas  for  a  mis- 
sion, where  the  absorbing  object  of  attention  with  any  of  its  mem- 
bers is  anything  else,  than  how  Christ  crucified  shall  be  preached 
to  the  heathen  so  as  most  effectually  to  persuade  them  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  God. 

3.  This  method  of  conducting  missions  is  the  only  one  that  will 
subjugate  the  heathen  world  to  God. 

No  other  will  be  found  mighty  to  pull  down  the  strong  holds  of 
the  god  of  this  world.     The  weapons  of  our  warfare  must  be  spi- 
ritual.    The  enemy  will  laugh  at  the  sliaking  of  a  spear,  at  diplo- 
matic skill,  at  commerce^  learning,  philanthropy,  and  every  scheme 
of  social  order  and  refinement.     He  stands  in  fear  of  nothing  but 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  therefore  we  must  rely  on  nothing  else. 
With  that  we  may  boldly  pass  all  his  outworks  and  entrenchments, 
and  assail  his  very  citadel.    So  did  Philip,  when  he  preached  Jesus 
as  the  way  of  reconciliation  to  the  eunuch  ;  so  did  Peter,  when 
preaching  to  the  centurion  ;  so  did  Apollos,  when  preaching  to  the 
Greeks;  so  did  Paul,  through  his  whole  missionary  career.    It  is 
wonderful  what  faith  those  ancient  worthies  had  in  the  power  of  a 
simple  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  through  the  blood  of 
Christ.     But  they  had  felt  its  power  in  their  own  hearts,  they  saw 
it  on  the  hearts  of  others,  and  they  found  reason  to  rely  on  nothing 
else.     And  the  experience  of  modern  missions  has  done  much  to 
teach  the  inefficacy  of  all  things  else,  separate  from  this.     Who 
does  not  know,  that  the  only  cure  for  the  deep-seated  disorders  of 
mankind  must  be  wrought  in  the  heart,  and  that  nothing  operates 
share  like  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  cross  of  Christ?     This 
it  true  in  the  most  highly  civilized  communities  ;  but  perhaps  it  is 
specially  true  among  benighted  heathens.      In  their  deplorable 
moral  degradation,  they  need  just  such  an  argument,  striking  even 
the  very  senses,  and  convincins:  of  sin,  of  their  own  lost  state,  and 
of  the  love  of  God.     Nothing  else  will  be  found  like  that  to  bridge 
the  mighty  gulf  which  separates  their  tho'ights  from  God  and  tJie 
spiritual  world.     Nothing  else  will  concentrate,  like  that,  the  rciys 
of  divine  truth  and  grace  upon  their  frozen  aficctions.     With  the 
truth,  that  Grod  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  begotten  Son 
that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting life,  we  go  forth  through  the  heathen  world ;  and,  with 
anythmg  like  the  faith  in  itsrfficacy  through  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
the  apostles  had,  we  shall  be  blessed  with  much  of  their  success. 
Yes,  my  brethren,  this  is  the  only  efifectual  way  of  prosecuting:  mis- 
sions among  the  heathen — holding  up  CHRIST  as  the  only 
Savior  of  lost  sinners.     It  requires  the  fewest  men,  the  least 
expense,  the  shortest  time.    It  makes  the  least  demand  for  learning 
in  the  great  body  of  the  laborers.    It  involves  the  least  complica- 
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tion  in  means  and  measures.  It  is  the  only  course  that  has  the 
absolute  promise  of  the  presence  of  Christ,  or  that  may  certainly 
look  for  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  keeps  Christ  constantly  be- 
fore the  missionary's  own  soul,  as  an  object  of  intenscst  interest  and 
desire,  with  a  vast  sanctifying,  sustaining,  animating  influence  on 
his  own  mind  and  preaching.  It  furnishes  him  with  a  power 
transcending  all  that  human  wisdom  ever  contrived  for  rousing 
and  elevating  the  soul  of  man  and  drawing  it  heavenward — the 
idea  of  love,  infinite  and  infinitely  disinterested,  personified  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  suffering  to  the  death  to  save  rebellious  and  ruined 
man!  And  if  the  doctrine  comes  glowing  from  our  own  ex])eri- 
ence,  we  shall  not  fail  to  get  the  attention  of  the  heathen,  and  our 
success  among  them  will  ifar  exceed  what  we  might  exi)ect  among 
ffospel-hardened  sinners  here  at  home.  I  might  dwell  long  on  the 
history  of  missions,  ancient  and  modem,  in  the  most  satisfactory 
illustration  of  this  point,  did  the  time  permit ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Let  me  add,  that  there  is  no  way  so  direct  and  effectual  as  this, 
to  remove  the  social  disorders  and  evils  that  afflict  the  heathen 
world  :  indeed,  there  is  no  other  way.  Every  specific  evil  and  sin 
does  not  need,  and  cannot  have,  a  separate  remedy ;  for  they  are  all 
streams  from  one  fountain,  having  a  common  origin  in  a  depraved 
and  rebellious  heart.  Urge  home,  then,  the  divinely  appointed 
remedy  for  a  wicked  heart ;  purify  the  fountain  ;  let  love  to  God 
and  man  be  made  to  fill  the  soul ;  and  soon  the  influence  will  ap- 
pear in  every  department  and  relation  of  life.  If  reforms  in  reli- 
gion and  morals  are  not  laid  deep  in  the  heart,  they  will  be  decep- 
tive, and  at  all  events  transient.  The  evil  spirit  will  return  m 
•ome  form,  with  seven-fold  power.  New  England  owes  her  strong 
repugnance  to  slavery,  and  her  universal  rejection  of  that  mon- 
strous evil,  to  the  highly  evangelical  nature  of  her  preaching. 
And  were  the  whole  southern  section  of  our  own  land,  or  even  a 
considerable  portion  of  it,  favored  with  such  highly  evangelical 
preaching,  slavery  could  not  there  long  exist.  But  in  heathen 
lands  especially,  an  effective  public  sentiment  against  sin,  in  any 
of  its  outward  forms,  can  be  created  nowhere,  except  in  the  church; 
and  it  can  be  there  created  only  by  preaching  Christ  in  his  offices 
and  works  of  love  and  mercy,  with  the  aid  of  the  ordinances  be 
has  given  for  the  benefit  of  his  disciples,  especially  the  sacrament 
of  his  supper.  Thus  at  length,  even  in  barbarous  heathen  lands, 
the  force  of  piety  in  the  hearts  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
church  will  be  raised  above  that  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  the  power 
of  custom  and  usage,  the  blinding  influence  of  self-interest  misely 
apprehended,  and  the  ridicule  and  frowns  of  an  ungodly  and  pei' 
verse  world.  Indeed,  if  we  would  make  anything  of  converts  in 
pagan  lands,  we  must  bring  them  to  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel, 
and  into  the  church,  as  soon  as  they  give  satisfactory  evidence  of 
regeneration ;  for  they  are  too  child-like,  too  weak,  too  ignorant, 
to  be  left  exposed  to  the  dangers  that  exist  out  of  the  fold,  even 
until  tliey  shall  have  learned  all  fundamental  ti\ith:&.    kw^>^\\<^ 
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the  school  of  Christ  for  younfi  converts  from  heathenism,  slams 
icithin  the  fold,  and  there,  certiiirily,  the  compassionate  Savior 
would  have  them  all  gathered  and  carried  in  the  arms,  and  cher- 
ished "  even  as  a  nurse  clierishelh  her  children." 

Finally :  This  method  of  conducting  missions  is  the  only  one 
that  will  nnile  in  ihis  work  ihe  energies  of  the  churches  at  home. 

Well  understood,  this  will  uniieihe  energiesof  thechurcfe.?— so 
far  as  Christians  can  be  induced  to  prosecute  missions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reconciling'  men  to  God.  Making  this  the  granl  aim  of 
missions,  and  pressing  the  love  of  Christ  homf^  npon  thoJiiearls  and 
consciences  of  men,  as  the  grand  menns  of  effecting  this,  will  cer- 
laialy  commend  itself  to  the  understandings  and  feelings  of  all  in- 
telligent Christians.  Not  only  will'a  large  number  ifir  good  and 
!&ithful  missionaries  be  obtainwl,  but  they  will  be  supported,  and 
prayed  for,  and  made  the  objects  of  daily  intereat  and  concern. 

Let  it  be  our  prayer,  that  God  will  be  pleased  to  strengthen 
our  faith  in  the  reaUlies  of  the  unseen  world.  Then  shall  we  be 
better  able  to  pray  as  we  ought  for  our  missionary  brethren,  that 
they  may  be  mlent  on  their  single  but  great  object  of  winning 
.  souls  to  Christ,  and  be  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that 
his  image  shall  be  fully  stumped  on  all  their  converts.  Let  us 
urge  upon  our  brethren  among  the  heathen  the  imperative  duty 
of  making  full  proof  of  their  ministry  as  missUmarkt,  rather  than 
as  pastors;  and  let  us  lay  upon  them  "  no  greater  burden,"  than 
the  "  necessary  tilings"  appertaining  to  their  high  and  peculiar 
vocation.  We  must  indeed  hold  them  to  the  principle,  that  they 
aball  treat  those  only  as  loyal  subjects  of  our  infinite  Sovereign, 
"who  give  evidence  of  hearty  submission  and  reconciliation  ;  but 
we  will  leave  it  to  their  be  Iter- informed  judgments  to  determine, 
— in  the  remote,  vast  and  varied,  and  to  us  almost  unknown  fields 
of  their  labors, — what  is  and  what  ought  to  be  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  actual  reconciliation. 

And  when  the  principles  of  love  and  obedience  are  once  restor- 
ed to  men,  and  men  are  at  peace  with  God,  and  united  to  Him, 
then  will  they  be  at  peace  with  one  another.  Then  wars  will 
cease,  and  all  oppression.  Then  the  crooked  in  human  affairs 
shall  be  made  straight  and  the  rough  places  plain,  the  vail 
shall  be  exalted  and  the  mountains  and  hills  made  low,  and  tfie 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  he  revealed,  and  all  flesh  see  it  together. 
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V  lEWED  in  whatever  light,  the  setting  up  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  the  most  important  event  in  the 
world's  history.  It  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  ele- 
ment into  the  affairs  of  men  of  vastly  greater  power 
than  any  previously  known,  and  to  whose  influence 
there  could  be  no  bounds  but  those  of  the  race  and  of 
eternity.  At  the  point  of  time  where  the  lines  of  his- 
tory and  prophecy  met  and  blended,  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  world.  He  showed  his  estimate  of  human  con- 
ditions by  the  selection  of  one  of  poverty.  His  doctrines 
were  the  most  pure,  simple,  and  sublime.  To  show  that 
he  came  not  on  any  political  errand,  or  to  establish  a 
temporal  power,  he  declared  that  his  kingdom  was  not 
of  this  world ;  and  he  warned  his  apostles  not  to  con- 
found the  mission  on  which  he  sent  them  with  the  pow- 
ers or  prerogatives  of  earthly  princes.  Their  mission 
was  not  to  govern,  but  to  teach  ;  and  their  authority  was 
not  to  interfere  in  the  political  contests  of  the  nations, 
but  to  preach  salvation  to  all  men  through  faith  in  a 
crucified  Christ,  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost. 
The  end  for  which  the  Church  of  Christ  was  established 
was,  by  the  diff'usion  of  truth,  accompanied  by  the  agen- 
cy of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bind  all  men  in  love  to  pne  an- 
other, and  to  subdue  all  hearts  into  obedience  to  God. 
This  was  the  sublime  mission  of  the  Church,  and,  to 
accomplish  it,  it  was  forbidden  the  exercise  of  any  au- 
thority save  that  of  its  virtues  and  graces,  and  of  any 
weapons  save  its  pure  and  simple  faith.  It  is  a  sinv^l^ 
institution  of  God,  with  one  simple  end.  Va  Nvev^^  ^\A 
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adapted  to  all  times,  nations,  and  circumstances.  As 
it  came  from  the  hand  of  its  founder,  it  might  be  per- 
sonified as  a  cherubic  form  descending  from  heaven  amid 
the  children  of  men,  shedding  around  her  a  healing  in- 
fluence on  all  the  moral  diseases  of  society,  hushing  the 
spirit  of  discord,  like  a  new  sun  dispelling  the  moral 
darkness  of  our  world,  drawing  men  closer  to  one  anoth- 
er by  drawing  them  all  closer  to  Christ,  and  in  the  course 
of  her  progress  converting  earth  into  the  likeness  of  heav- 
en. And  had  the  spirit  of  its  founder  remained  in  the 
Church,  and  had  there  been  no  great  apostacy  from  its 
simple  faith  and  worship,  long  ago  the  shout  would  have 
been  raised  from  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  and  would 
have  been  echoed  back  again  from  the  heavens  to  the 
earth,  "Hallelujah,  salvation,  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth." 

And  how  has  the  Church  performed  its  mission  ?  This 
is  a  pregnant  question,  and  one  which  opens  up  its  his- 
tory for  nearly  two  thousand  years  for  discussion.  As 
long  as  it  retained  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  followed  the 
example  of  his  apostles,  and  obeyed  their  instructions, 
its  progress  was  gloriously  onward.  Its  influence  was 
soon  felt  to  the  extremes  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  long 
before  the  last  of  the  apostles  of  Christ  went  up  to  his 
reward,  it  had  its  devoted  converts  even  in  the  palace  of 
the  Cajsars.  Througli  its  martyr  ages,  when  the  Jew  and 
the  gentile,  the  philosopher  and  the  peasant,  the  bond  and 
the  free,  the  refined  Grecian  and  the  barbarous  Scyth- 
ian, were  in  league  against  it,  no  opposition  could  re- 
tard its  progress.  The  fires  which  consumed  its  martyrs 
only  revealed  new  patlis  to  more  extended  fields  of  con- 
flict and  victory,  until  its  leaven  of  divine  truth  had  reach- 
ed the  most  distant  nations,  and  its  converts  were  found 
among  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  man. 

But  now  a  change  passes  over  the  scene,  the  result  of 

its  very  successes.     Almost  from  its  very  commencement 

the  Church  had  to  contend  with  heresies  which  chiefly 

involved  the  divinity  of  Christ.    These  were  successfully 

resisted;  and  the  controversy  excited  a  vast  enthusiasm 
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for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  a  profound  reverence  for 
every  thing  in  any  way  associated  with  him.  And  when 
Arianism,  as  a  vanquished  foe,  was  retiring  from  the  con- 
flict, the  great  Deceiver  changed  his  hand,  and  converted 
the  existing  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the  deity  of  Jesus 
(Uirist  into  powerful  agents  for  perverting,  depraving,  and 
undermining  the  entire  system  of  Christianity.  And  it 
is  here  we  date,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  a  system  of  religious 
doctrines,  the  rise  of  popery,  which,  in  all  its  ages  and 
phases,  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Church  and  the  curse 
of  the  nations.     But  what  is  popery  ? 

The  discussion  which  secures  a  right  answer  to  this 
question  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  two  heads  of 
doctrine  and  polity.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  that 
Ibrms  the  system. 

As  a  system  of  doctrine,  it  is  clearly  and  fearfully  de- 
veloped.  One  extreme  usually  begets  another ;  and,  re- 
verting to  the  point  of  time  already  intimated,  we  find 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  excited  for  the  divinity  of  Christ 
passing  over  into  inordinate  veneration  for  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper;  and,  for  its  defense,  the  doctrine 
af  transubstantiation  was  invented,  that  monster  absurd- 
ity, and  the  pantomime  of  the  mass  was  enacted.  A 
great  rage  arose  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  associated 
with  his  memor}' ;  and  relics  were  collected  with  incred- 
ible industry,  such  as  pieces  of  the  cross,  and  pictures 
of  his  person,  and  pieces  of  his  garments,  reverence  for 
which  soon  grew  into  idolatrous  worship,  to  excuse  which 
the  doctrine  of  relative  worship  was  invented,  or  rather 
borrowed  from  the  heathen.  As  superstition  advanced  in 
strength,  it  passed  over  from  Christ  to  his  friends  and 
followers;  and  hence  the  multiplication  of  saints  and 
saints'  days ;  and  soon  reverence  for  the  saints  grew  into 
adoration.  And  thus  the  apotheosis  of  heathenism  was 
introduced.  And  to  excuse  this,  the  doctrine  of  saintlv 
intercession  was  invented,  on  the  plea  that  sinners  them- 
selves were  unfitted  to  make  any  request  of  God.  With 
these  corrupt  doctrines  came  in  corrupt  pie^tVe-Oi^^  «vx!«5tL 
as  forbidding  to  many,  forbidding  of  itveat^,  aadL>i\ie  ewtsi.- 
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manding  of  corporeal  austerities.  And,  to  recommend 
all  this,  the  doctrine  was  invented  that  these  practices 
made  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  were  meritorious  of  heaven. 
And  lest  this  might  seem  to  derogate  from  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Christ,  sins  were  divided  into  mortal  and  venial. 
As  venial  sins  deserve  not  eternal  death,  and  as  men 
might  die  before  performing  the  necessary  penance  to  re- 
move them,  purgatory  was  invented,  where  penance  for 
venial  sins  might  be  completed.  And  as  punishment  iji 
purgatory  is  not  eternal,  and  as  souls  sent  there  might 
be  redeemed  by  the  good  works  of  others,  the  doctrine 
of  works  of  supererogation  was  invented.  The  good 
deeds  of  men,  over  and  above  those  necessary  for  their 
own  salvation,  were  laid  up  in  the  treasury  of  the  Church, 
and  were  sold  out  to  such  as  were  willing  to  purchase 
them.  This  was  by  far  the  most  profitable  doctrine  of 
popery. 

These  tenets,  artfully  linked  together  into  a  great 
chain,  forged  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  soul  at  the 
feet  of  the  priest,  were  quietly  received  in  those  days  of 
darkness ;  and  the  darkness  was  cherished  by  the  lock- 
ing up  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  people,  and  by  the  in- 
culcation of  an  implicit  faith.  And  in  case  that  terrible 
book  should  be  unlocked  and  brought  out  from  under  the 
double  seal  of  a  dead  language  and  a  bad  translation, 
the  fictions  were  invented  of  an  unwritten  tradition, 
without  whose  interpretations  the  Bible  was  imperfect ; 
and  an  infallible  judge,  without  which  both  tradition 
and  scripture  were  unsafe  guides.  Thus  did  the  devil, 
starting  on  the  high  wave  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
glory  of  Christ,  build  up  the  doctrinal  Babel  of  popery, 
the  foundation  of  which  is  laid  in  hell,  w^hose  top  reaches 
unto  heaven,  and  whose  dark  shadow  has  stretched  from 
shore  to  shore. 

In  the  most  favorable  light  in  which  it  can  be  viewed 

as  a  doctrinal  system,  popery  is  the  merest  caricature  of 

Christianity.     Its  ritual  is  addressed  to  the  eye,  and  its 

whole  worship  is  a  ludicrous  pantomime,  in  which  the 

priests  are  the  actors,  and  the  altai  the  %tage^  and  the  ig- 
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norant  attendants,  not  knowing  what  they  worship,  the 
spectators.  Popery  and  Christianity  are  just  as  opposite 
as  is  the  truth  and  its  caricature. 

That  you  may  see  this,  take,  for  instance,  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  crucified  for  the  sins  of  men,  and  as  making 
atonement  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God  for  all  that  be- 
lieve  on  him.  It  is  one  that  lies  upon  the  face  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  see  how  popery  caricatures  it.  The 
doctrine  of  the  cross  gives  way  to  the  image  of  the  cross, 
which  is  perched  on  the  summit  of  its  churches,  and  is 
braided  on  the  backs  of  its  priests,  and  paraded  before  its 
bishops ;  and  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  is  regarded 
as  possessing  a  talismanic  influence  against  evil  spirits ; 
and  to  that  most  uniheaning  of  all  mummeries,  the  mass, 
in  which  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  becomes  an  unmeaning 
and  loathsome  farce.  The  truth  is  gone,  and  naught  but 
its  caricature  remains. 

Take,  again,  the  doctrine  of  the  intercession  of  Christ 
as  our  mediator  with  the  Father.  There  is  nothing:  more 
plainly  taught  than  that  he  is  the  only  mediator  between 
God  and  man.  And  yet  his  work  is  forgotten,  and  his 
mediation  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  mediation  of 
Mary,  and  Peter,  and  Paul ;  the  holy  martyrs,  virgins, 
and  widows ;  the  holy  monks  and  hermits ;  the  holy  doc- 
tors, bishops,  and  confessors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of 
God,  and  many  of  whom  were  men  of  Belial;  some  of 
whom  were  ornaments  of  the  Church  militant,  and  are 
now  wearing  their  crowns  in  the  Church  triumphant; 
and  many  of  whom  were  **  wizards  and  jugglers,  the 
Mesmers,  and  Fausts,  and  Merlins  of  the  ages  of  moral 
and  intellectual  darkness."  Of  the  true  and  only  medi- 
ation of  Jesus  Christ,  the  millions  of  popery  know  as 
little  as  Chinamen.  The  truth  is  gone,  and  naught  but 
the  miserable  caricature  remains. 

Take,  again,  the  doctrine  of  regeneration.  How  plain- 
ly does  the  Bible  teach  that  we  must  be  born  again ! 
And  this  consists  in  the  renewal  of  our  moral  nature  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the  iusttv3L\?[vewt^\- 
ity  of  the  truth.    And  this,  all  this,  is  eSec\,^^  Vj  \\v^ 
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papal  baptizer.  There  stands  the  robed  priest,  and,  as 
the  subject  for  baptism  approaches  him,  he  blows  thrice 
in  Ids  face  to  drive  out  Satan.  He  then  puts  blessed 
salt  into  his  mouth.  Then  the  priest  puts  his  spittle  on 
his  ears  and  nose.  Then  he  is  anointed;  then  ho  is 
baptized.  Tlien  holy  chrism  and  a  white  cloth  are  put 
upon  his  head ;  and  then  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  in 
liis  hand.  And  then  ho  is  regenerated  !  And  this  is  the 
only  regeneration  known  to  the  system  of  popery !  And 
its  heaviest  anathemas  are  poured  out  upon  those  who 
would  deny  that  this  miserable  exorcism,  misnamed  bap- 
tism, fails  to  confer  the  grace  which  it  signifies ! 

These  we  give  as  specimens  of  the  doctrinal  system. 
And  they  are  the  best  that  we  could  adduce,  and  the 
most  favorable  to  the  system.  It  has  not  left  a  doctrine 
or  sacrament  of  the  Church  in  its  native  simplicity.  It 
has  virtually  annulled  the  Sabbath  by  its  holy  days — 
and  the  worship  of  God  by  the  worship  of  saints — and 
the  w^ork  of  Christ  by  the  works  of  merit — and  the  w^ork 
of  the  Spirit  by  the  manipulations  of  its  priests — and  the 
word  of  God  by  first  corrupting  it,  and  then  withholding 
it  from  the  people.  There  is  not  a  truth  in  the  system 
which  is  not  clouded  by  some  error,  or  which  is  not  cast 
into  the  shade  of  some  towering  superstition,  where  it 
can  only  maintain  a  sickly  existence.  Such  is  the  doc- 
trinal element  of  popery. 

And  equally  unscriptural  is  its  polity,  by  w^hich  we 
mean  its  external  organization.  While  the  Savior 
teaches  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  the  object 
of  popery  in  every  age  has  been  to  make  it  so.  As  to 
the  external  organization  of  the  Church,  every  thing  in 
the  New  Testament  is  perfectly  simple.  Not  a  word  is 
said  about  prelates,  patriarchs,  cardinals,  or  popes,  or 
about  the  duty  of  implicit  obedience  to  them.  There  is 
a  government  enjoined,  but  it  is  as  free  and  as  simple 
as  one  can  well  conceive,  while  popery  is  as  despotic  and 
pompous  as  one  can  well  imagine.  And  as  it  has  no 
foundation  in  the  Scriptures,  the  question  arises.  Whence 
crme  it  ?    This  question  is  easily  answered. 
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As  the  Church  advanced  in  age,  numbers,  and  wealth, 
it  gradually  lost  the  martyr  spirit  of  its  founders.  After 
Constantine  put  on  the  purple,  and  for  reasons  of  state 
embra€ed  Christianity,  its  corruptions  rapidly  increased. 
The  Church  was  brought  into  an  alliance  with  the  state, 
an  alliance  which  has  always  worked  mischief  to  both, 
[ts  government  was  modeled,  after  the  imperial,  into 
great  prefectures,  of  which  Rome,  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Constantinople  were  the  chief,  while  a  sort  of  feud- 
ality  was  established,  descending  from  patriarchs  to  me- 
tropolitans,  archbishops,  bishops,  and  priests,  some  with 
greater,  and  some  with  less  power  and  dominion.  As  ' 
each  grasped  for  more  than  belonged  to  him,  the  world 
became  convulsed  with  their  feuds  and  their  wars.  In 
these  feuds,  Rome,  as  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  world, 
and  as  the  city  where  the  martyrs  shed  their  blood  like 
water,  had  greatly  the  advantage.  Its  bishop,  by  fraud 
jiud  duplicity,  obtained  the  pre-eminence  over  his  breth- 
ren. The  state  courted  the  influence  of  the  Church  to 
jissist  in  maintaining  its  authority,  and  the  Church  sought 
the  influence  of  the  state  in  extending  its  ghostly  domin- 
ion. Each  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  other.  The 
Church  rapidly  extended,  and  the  ambition  of  priests 
conceived  the  idea  of  governing  it  after  the  model  of  the 
state.  Rome  must  be  the  center  of  ecclesiastical  as  of 
civil  power.  The  state  had  its  Caesar,  the  Church  must 
have  its  pope.  Caesar  had  his  senate,  the  pope  must 
have  his  cardinals.  Caesar  had  his  governors  of  provin- 
ces, the  pope  must  have  his  patriarchs  and  archbishops. 
The  governors  had  their  subordinates,  and  these  again 
theirs,  down  to  the  lowest  office  in  the  state ;  the  patri- 
archs and  archbishops  had  their  subordinates,  and  these 
again  theirs,  down  to  the  very  lowest  office  in  the  Church. 
As  in  the  state  all  civil  power  emanated  from  Caesar, 
and  all  disputes  were  finally  referable  to  him,  so  in  the 
Church  the  pope  was  the  source  of  all  authority,  and  the 
final  judge  in  all  disputes.  Thus  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
became  the  Csesar  in  the  Church — metropolita.t!k&  ^xA 
patriarchs  were  transmuted  into  proconsuV^ — -\>\!^o^\xiXa 
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magistrates  —  the  nominally  Christian  Church  into  a 
kingdom  of  this  world,  and  its  ministers  into  an  army 
of  spiritual  janizaries,  depending  for  their  authority  and 
support  upon  the  pope,  and  sworn  to  execute  his  infalli- 
ble will.  Thus  "  the  wicked"  was  fully  revealed.  The 
Roman  empire  has  long  since  passed  away  ;  ages  ago  its 
mangled  limbs  were  strewn  over  earth  and  ocean ;  but 
in  the  ecclesiastical  organization  called  popery,  we  have 
the  living  model  of  that  form  of  government  by  which 
the  Caisars  bound  the  nations  to  their  thrones,  and  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  crush  at  the  extremes  of 
the  world  every  effort  to  break  the  yoke  of  servitude.  It 
is  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  fasliioned  with  great  ex- 
actness after  the  civil  despotism  of  the  Caesars.  Because 
of  the  vitality  of  the  religious  element  which  it  contains, 
it  has  long  survived  its  model,  but  it  is  among  the  things 
that  must  go,  and  is  going,  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 

Such,  then,  is  the  system  of  doctrine,  and  such  is  the 
polity,  which,  when  united,  form  the  papacy,  or  the 
Church  of  Rome.  In  polity,  it  is  a  pure  despotism  ;  in 
doctrine,  it  is  a  bad  caricature  of  Christianity;  in  wor- 
ship, it  is  far  more  heathen  than  Christian.  The  growth 
and  the  blending  of  these  two  systems  were  the  slow 
product  of  ages  ;  but,  when  completed,  the  sun  which 
had  risen  over  Judea  set  at  Rome,  and  the  nations  were 
at  the  mercy  of  its  universal  bishop. 

But  how  came  the  pope  a  temporal  prince  ?  Partly 
by  donations  from  sovereigns  in  whose  faA'or  they  exerted 
their  ghostly  power ;  mostly  by  fraud,  of  which  the  Vat- 
ican and  the  Lateran  have  ever  been  the  arsenal  and  the 
manufacture.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Decretals  of 
Isidore  ?  This  forged  and  false  legend  narrates  that,  in 
reward  for  his  healing  from  leprosy  and  his  regeneration 
by  baptism  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  Constantino  resigned 
to  Sylvester  and  his  successors  in  office  the  free  and  per- 
petual sovereignty  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Western  prov- 
inces. Emperors,  kings,  and  people  were  incapable  of 
detecting  the  fraud  which  subverted  their  rights  and  free- 
dom,  and  the  forgery  was  received  in  the  East  and  West 
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with  equal  reverence,  and  is  still  enrolled  among  the 
decrees  of  the  canon  law.  By  tliis  vile  forgery  the  pope 
was  made  at  once  the  successor  of  Peter  and  of  Constan- 
tine,  and,  in  addition  to  his  spiritual  power,  was  invest- 
ed with  the  purple  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Caesars. 
This  hase  forgery,  proved  to  be  so  by  papal  writers,  is 
the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope.  And 
while  popes  themselves  smile  at  the  credulity  which 
sanctioned  it,  they  yet  permit  a  false  and  obsolete  title 
to  sanctify  their  reign.  "  By  the  same  fortune  which 
has  attended  the  Decretals  and  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the 
edifice  has  subsisted  after  the  foundations  have  been  re- 
moved." 

At  this  juncture,  the  way  to  universal  dominion  was 
wide  open  to  the  pope.  The  deepest  ignorance  pervaded 
the  masses  of  the  people.  Deluded  by  legends,  and  false 
miracles,  and  vile  impostures,  they  were  grossly  super- 
stitious. With  few  exceptions,  the  world  was  governed 
by  weak  and  contending  princes,  who  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  wiles  of  cunning  ecclesiastics.  Western  Europe 
was  parceled  out  among  archbishops  and  bishops,  who, 
in  palaces,  equipage,  and  power,  were  the  rivals  of  prin- 
ces. These  had  their  parishes,  and  parishes  their  priests, 
whose  influence  was  every  where  felt  among  the  people. 
Thus  the  power  of  the  pope  was  every  where  felt,  and 
became,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  controlling  power.  The 
old  Jewish  custom  of  anointing  kings  was  revived,  and, 
validly  to  rule,  they  must  be  instituted  by  the  pope. 
Hildebrand  arose  and  gained  the  vacant  chair  of  Saint 
Peter.  The  opposition  hitherto  made  against  papal 
usurpation  yielded  before  his  amazing  energy  and  iron 
will.  Powers  hitherto  only  desired  and  sought  he  openly 
declared  to  be  his  by  divine  right,  lie  asserted  his  pow- 
er to  be  supreme  in  the  Church  and  in  the  state.  And 
thenceforward,  according  to  the  canons,  as  says  Southey, 
"  the  pope  was  as  far  above  all  kings  as  the  sun  is  great- 
er than  the  moon."  He  was  king  of  kings  and  lord  of 
lords,  though  he  subscribed  himself  the  servant  of  serv- 
ants.   The  immediate  and  sole  rule  o{  t\ie  viot\^\v^o^^^^ 
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to  him  by  natural,  moral,  and  divine  right,  all  authority 
depending  upon  him.  As  supreme  king,  he  might  im- 
l>ose  taxes  on  all  Christians,  and  it  was  declared,  as  a 
point  necessary  to  salvation,  that  every  human  being 
should  be  subject  to  him.  That  he  might  depose  kings 
was  averred  to  be  so  certain  a  doctrine,  that  it  could  only 
be  denied  by  a  madman,  or  through  the  instigation  of 
the  devil.  The  head  of  the  Church  was  vice-God,  and 
men  were  commanded  to  bow  at  his  name,  as  at  the 
name  of  Christ.  The  proudest  sovereigns  waited  on  him 
like  menials,  led  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  held  his 
stirrup  when  he  alighted ;  and  there  were  embassadors 
who  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  saying,  ''  O  thou 
that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  on 
us."  And  here  we  reach  the  very  culminating  point  of 
popery,  when  kings  were  its  vassals — when  crowns  were 
its  playthings — when  kingdoms  were  its  gifts — when  its 
enemies  were  all  subdued — when  its  word  was  law  in 
the  state  and  in  the  Church,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar to  the  North  Cape,  and  from  the  interior  of  IJungar}' 
to  the  western  shores  of  Ireland. 

And  has  this  power,  of  such  monstrous  usurpation  and 
pretension,  had  no  decline  ?  This  question  we  can  best 
answer  by  a  brief  comparison  of  the  present  with  the 
former  state  of  some  of  those  nations  over  which  its  au- 
thority was  once  supreme.  We  begin  with  good  old 
England.* 

We  select  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  John  was  king  in  England,  and  when  Innocent  III. 
was  pope.  The  question  of  investiture  was  not  yet  fully 
settled,  and  the  see  of  Canterbury  becoming  vacant,  the 
king  and  the  pope  had  each  his  candidate.  The  election 
devolved  on  a  few  weak  monks,  and  Innocent  ordered 
them,  on  the  pains  and  penalties  of  excommunication, 
to  elect  his  man.  They  remonstrated,  but  finally  obey- 
ed. And  the  pope,  sensible  of  his  flagrant  usurpation, 
sought  to  soothe  the  inflamed  spirit  of  the  king  by  a 
present  of  four  gold  rings,  whose  valvie  \ie  d^^vi^vJL  to  ^w- 
hance  by  informing  him  of  the  myatems»  coive^vjJi^ftL  \w 
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them.  But  the  insulted  monarch  would  not  be  so  ca-  ' 
joled,  and  he  opposed  the  election  of  Langton  with  great 
violence.  The  pope  exhorted  him  not  to  oppose  God 
and  the  Church,  and  threatened  the  interdict,  his  great 
instrument  of  policy  and  vengeance  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  John  persisted,  and  the  awful  interdict  was  de- 
clared. And  suddenly  the  nation  was  deprived  of  all  the 
exterior  exercises  of  religion — the  altars  were  deprived 
of  their  ornaments — the  crosses  and  statues  of  the  saints 
were  laid  on  the  ground — the  priests  covered  them,  lest 
the  polluted  air  should  injure  them — the  bells  ceased  to 
ring,  and  were  taken  from  the  steeples  and  laid  on  the 
ground — no  rites  were  administered,  save  baptism  to  in- 
fants and  the  wafer  to  the  dying — grave-yards  were 
closed,  and  the  dead  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  buried 
in  the  open  field — the  rites  of  marriage  were  performed 
only  in  grave-yards — meat  was  prohibited — the  people 
were  forbidden  to  shave,  or  to  salute  each  other  in  the 
street.  The  execution  of  the  interdict  was  so  ordered 
as  in  the  highest  degree  to  strike  the  senses,  and  to  op- 
erate with  force  on  a  superstitious  people.  Such  was 
the  awe  with  which  this  interdict  filled  the  nation,  that 
it  seemed  to  the  people  as  if  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
had  withdrawn  a  great  portion  of  their  light,  and  as  if 
the  very  air  was  stagnating  around  them ! 

But  King  John  braved  the  interdict,  and  retaliated 
upon  the  bishops  and  priests.  And  next  came 'thunder- 
ing from  the  Vatican  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 
Then,  then,  the  monarch  began  to  feel  the  misery  of  his 
state.  No  civil  or  military  officer  could  serve  under  an 
excommunicated  king,  and  he  was  left  without  support. 
But  yet  he  struggled  on.  Next  came  the  bull  absolving 
his  subjects  from  their  obedience,  and  excommunicating 
all  that  should  hold  any  commerce  with  him  in  public 
or  private.  Although  this  filled  his  cup  of  sorrow,  yet 
he  resolved  to  struggle  on,  but  finally  yielded  on  the 
threat  of  deposition,  and  passed  a  cViaitet,  m  ^\vvc\v\\^ 

resigned  England  and  Ireland  to  God,  Samt  l?e\,«,  wcv^ 
the  pope. 
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Comparing  England  then  with  England  now,  when, 
for  a  comparatively  harmless  exercise  of  authority,  the 
pope  is  burned  in  effigy,  and  is  every  where  denounced 
as  a  contemptible  and  doting  tyrant,  and  when  its  noble 
prime  minister  scoffingly  scouts  his  impertinent  inter- 
ference,  we  ask,  is  there  no  decline  in  popery  ?  The  em- 
pire which  John  gave  to  Innocent  has  been  rescued  from 
his  successors,  and  is  the  open  and  noblest  antagonist  of 
the  Vatican  in  the  earth.  Although  in  her  established 
Church  there  is  an  admixture  of  the  popish  with  the 
Protestant  element,  yet  England  is  profoundly  and  pious- 
ly Protestant. 

We  now  turn  to  France,  beautiful,  chivalric,  and  vers- 
atile, and  select  the  period  when  Raymond  was  Earl  of 
Toulouse.  A  dispute  arose  between  him  and  the  pope 
out  of  the  persecutions  instituted  by  Rome  against  the 
Albigenses.  He  was  refractory,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated. The  legate  of  the  pope  succeeded  in  raising  an 
army  against  him,  through  the  fear  of  which,  and  the 
desertion  of  his  own  people,  he  was  led  to  purchase  ab- 
solution on  the  most  humiliating  conditions.  lie  deliv- 
ered up  his  castles,  divested  himself  of  his  sovereigntVj 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  to  the  church  of  St. 
Gilles  with  bare  back,  and  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and 
submitted  to  be  scourged  around  the  altar ! 

And  what  must  be  our  conclusion,  comparing  France 
then  and  now,  as  to  the  power  of  popery  ?  Between  that 
time  and  this,  other  thunders  of  excommunication  have 
rolled  over  the  Alps,  and  have  fallen  upon  this  kingdom. 
Within  our  own  day  one  was  fulminated  against  Napo- 
leon, but  its  sounds  died  away  in  the  air,  and  the  Corsi- 
can  sent  his  holiness  to  prison  for  his  impertinence.  And 
now,  while  nominally  papal,  it  is  really  infidel,  and 
Voltaire  and  Sue  more  than  divide  the  empire  with  Pio 
Nono.  And  it  is  not  love  for  the  pope,  nor  veneration 
for  popery,  but  a  dread  of  Austrian  encroachments,  that 
has  induced  republican  soldiers  to  unsheathe  their  swords 
for  the  protection  of  the  tyrant  of  the  Vatican.  And 
again  we  ask,  is  there  no  decline  in  popery  ? 
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Shall  we  next  advert  to  Germany,  the  cradle  of  so 
much  that  is  glorious  in  the  history  of  man  ?  We  select 
the  period  when  Henry  was  emperor  and  Gregory  VII. 
was  pope.  Henry  refused  to  surrender  the  ancient  right 
of  investiture,  and  he  was  insolently  ordered  to  Rome  to 
answer  for  his  crimes.  He  returned  insult  for  insult; 
and,  in  a  fit  of  vindictive  phrensy,  Hildebrand  thundered 
his  anathemas  at  the  head  of  the  prince,  excommuni- 
cated him,  deposed  him  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
and  dissolved  the  oath  of  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  deserted  by  his  princes  and  people ; 
and,  ad\ised  by  his  friends,  he  went  to  Rome  to  sue  for 
mercy.  He  crossed  the  Alps  amid  the  rigors  of  winter, 
and  reached  Canusium,  where  the  sanctimonious  pontiff 
resided  with  Matilda,  tlie  most  tender  and  loving  of  all 
the  daughters  of  the  Church.  The  emperor  was  admit- 
ted without  his  guards  into  an  outer  court  of  the  castle, 
where  he  stood  for  three  successive  days  in  the  open  air, 
with  bare  feet,  and  head  uncovered,  and  with  only  a 
AVTctched  piece  of  woolen  cloth  thrown  around  him  to 
cover  his  nakedness.  He  was  admitted  on  the  fourth 
day  into  the  presence  of  his  holiness,  who,  with  great  re- 
luctance, gave  him  absolution. 

Here  we  have,  in  picture,  before  us  the  supremacy 
which  popery  once  wielded  in  Germany ;  but  how  is  it 
now  ?  Great  events  have  occurred  in  Germany  since. 
There  Luther  found  and  read  the  Bible.  The  art  of 
printing  was  there  discovered.  The  claims  find  doctrines 
of  popery  have  there  been  discussed  by  great  and  earn- 
est minds.  There  the  battles  of  the  Reformation  were 
fought ;  and  the  Thirty  Years'  War  whitened  and  fatten- 
ed all  its  fields  with  the  bones  and  blood  of  the  slain. 
And  from  these  wars  Germany  came  forth  free  and  inde- 
pendent. And  at  the  present  hour  (save  dotard  Austria, 
whose  recent  Hungarian  barbarity  should  cast  it  beyond 
the  pale  of  civilized  nations)  Germany  is  Protestant. 
When  Celestine  had  completed  the  ceremony  of  coronat- 
ing the  son  of  Barbarossa,  in  Saint  Peter's,  as  Emyetot  o^ 
Germany,  he  raised  his  foot  and  kicked  ott  ^iXie  ^xorw^ 
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which  he  had  placed  on  his  head,  to  show  that  he  had 
the  power  of  taking  away  as  well  as  of  conferring  im- 
perial dignity.  Such  an  indignity  in  our  day  would  in- 
duce  even  priest-ridden,  benighted  Austria  to  send  down 
her  butcher  Ilaynau  to  hang  up  Pio  Nono  as  a  sacrifice 
to  her  vengeance.  Nor  would  all  Italy  furnish  a  brewer 
to  beard  him  for  so  doing.  And  again  we  ask,  is  there 
no  decline  in  popery  ? 

Shall  we  next  advert  to  Ireland,  greenest  isle  of  the 
ocean,  where  a  double  despotism,  political  and  religious, 
pressing  upon  its  people  for  centuries,  has  been  unable 
to  cool  the  ardor  of  their  hearts,  or  to  quench  the  bright- 
ness of  their  intellect  ?  It  remained  in  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  its  religion,  although  often  con- 
vulsed by  internal  discord,  after  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, until  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  Adrian, 
an  Englishman,  was  then  pope;  and,  to  gain  political 
ends,  he  gave  Ireland  over  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  and 
annexed  it,  by  public  decree,  to  England.  This  decref^ 
was  subsequently  ratified  by  Pope  Alexander,  on  two 
conditions:  first,  that  Henry  should  "convert  the  bestial 
men  over  to  the  faith  f'  and  second,  that  he  should  pay 
the  tax  of  a  penny  for  each  hearth  in  the  kingdom  to  tho 
Holy  See,  and  collect  it  from  the  people.  This  was  th(* 
"Peter's  Pence,"  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  col- 
lected on  the  festival  of  Saint  Peter.  Here  is  the  spring- 
head of  all  Ireland's  woes.  Henry,  in  obedience  to  the 
pope's  decree,  invaded  Ireland  as  his  bloody  missionary ; 
bound  her  in  papal  chains,  and  laid  her  at  the  foot  of  the 
English  throne ;  and  there  she  has  lain  until  this  day, 
bleeding  and  groaning  in  her  misery,  and  all  through 
the  arrogance,  and  perfidy,  and  policy  of  the  pope ! 

Her  people  fell  soon  an  easy  prey  to  the  seductions  of 
Rome.  Ignorant  and  superstitious,  they  were  led  easily 
to  adopt  a  faith  which  in  its  rites  bore  so  near  a  resem- 
blance to  those  of  their  ancient  Druidism.  When  Ilenrv 
Vni.  sought  to  introduce  his  reformation  into  Ireland,  he 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  clergy  and  the  people, 
who  insisted  that  "  the  Holy  Island"  belonged  only  to  the 
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pope ;  and  the  Vatican  thundered  its  anathemas  against 
all  who  should  obey  their  sovereign,  or  who  should  fail 
to  defend  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  in  things  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual.  And,  subsequently,  encouraged  by 
Charles  and  his  popish  queen,  and  their  superior  priests, 
that  awful  massacre  of  the  Protestants  was  perpetrated 
by  the  papists,  the  narrative  of  Avhich,  even  at  this  re- 
mote period,  can  not  be  read  without  a  chill  of  horror. 

And  what  is  the  state  even  of  Ireland  now  ?  To  be 
sure  its  masses  are  the  adherents  of  popery ;  and  that 
the  pope  and  his  priests  should  pennit  those  masses  for 
nearly  ten  centuries  to  remain  in  "  bestial"  ignorance, 
the  victims  of  the  most  gross  deceptions,  forms  an  argu- 
ment against  the  system  which  all  can  see  and  feel.  But 
the  mind  of  Ireland  is  Protestant.  Its  industry,  its  com- 
mercial enterprise,  its  literature,  is  Protestant.  The  peo- 
ple are  refusing  any  longer  to  be  driven  as  sheep  before 
the  priests.  Protestantism,  long  neglectful  of  its  mission 
to  thp^  people,  has  entered  upon  its  work.  Its  benign 
influence  has  already  reached  even  the  wilds  of  Cone- 
mara.  The  pope  is  alarmed,  and  he  has  sent  his  rescript 
against  the  Queen's  College.  The  bishops  are  alarmed, 
and  hence  their  recent  synod  at  Thurles.  Feeling  that 
Ireland  needs,  at  this  crisis,  a  stronger  guardian  saint  than 
is  he  under  whose  patronage  it  has  reposed  for  ages,  the 
sages  of  Thurles  have  absolutely  deposed  good  old  Saint 
Patrick,  and  have  elected  the  Virgin  Mary  in  his  place. 
And  again  we  ask,  is  there  no  decline  in  popery  ? 

But  we  will  pass  over  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  as 
to  which  statements  similar  to  these  could  be  made, 
briefly  to  consider  the  state  of  Italy  itself  There,  for 
twelve  centuries,  popery  has  been  in  power.  There  is 
the  fabled  chair  of  Saint  Peter ;  there  is  the  center  oi* 
unity  ;  there  is  the  person  and  court  of  the  pope  ;  there 
the  people  have  been  cloyed  and  stupefied  for  ages  with 
priestly  processions  and  splendid  masses — with  feasts  and 
fafits — with  holy  days  and  carnivals ;  there  the  Muses 
have  been  bribed  to  lend  their  aid  to  priestly  d.^NV!«^\ 
aad  Sculpture  and  Painting  have  lavia\iQdL  V\v»\t  tii^^>s^ 
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power  to  give  such  life,  and  beauty,  and  brilliancy  to  the 
creations  of  superstition,  as  to  ravish  and  carry  captive 
the  senses.  And  while  the  Italian  neck  has  often  felt 
the  galling  of  the  papal  yoke,  and  the  Italian  people  often 
manifested  that  it  was  difficult  to  bear  it,  yet,  of  ail  the 
countries  upon  the  earth,  there  popery  has  been  the  most 
securely  intrenched.  It  has  had  the  moulding  of  the 
mind  and  the  conscience  of  the  people,  and  of  every  in- 
stitution of  the  country,  and  without  let  or  hinderance. 
Surely  here,  if  any  where,  we  should  find  the  evidences 
of  strong  life,  and  the  pulsations  of  a  strong  and  living 
heart.  But  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  Take  away 
the  priests  and  their  dependents,  and  there  is  not  a  city 
in  Europe  where  the  pope  and  his  minions  are  more  sin- 
cerely contemned.  But  a  few  brief  months  ago,  under 
the  pretense  of  retiring  for  devotion,  he  withdrew  from 
his  friends,  changed  his  garments  for  those  of  a  servant, 
and  after  putting  a  lady  into  the  carriage,  ascended  to  the 
box  of  the  coachman,  and  thus  fled  from  Rome  to  Gaeta. 
And  why  ?  His  papal  subjects  would  have  reformation 
in  the  state  and  in  the  Church.  And  did  they  innate 
back  the  father  of  the  faithful  ?  Far  otherwise.  Feel- 
ing like  singing  a  Te  Deum  for  their  blessed  deliverance, 
they  organized  a  free  government ;  and  that  government 
was  only  yielded,  and  the  pope  was  only  permitted  to 
return,  at  the  mouth  of  French  cannon  and  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  of  a  French  soldiery.  And  Pius  IX.  and 
his  cardinals  are  only  protected  from  expulsion,  and  per- 
haps from  death,  by  the  jealousy  of  other  nations,  who, 
fearing  the  influence  of  a  Roman  republic  on  the  sur- 
rounding kingdoms,  and  knowing  that  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  would  be  greatly  changed  if  any  of  the 
great  powers  should  gain  possession  of  the  Peninsula, 
have  wickedly  resolved  to  compel  the  old  Romans  to  sub- 
mit to  the  government  of  the  triple  crown.  If,  at  this 
hour,  the  Italian  people  could  freely  express  themselves, 
we  fearlessly  assert  that  the  majority  of  them  would  tri- 
amphantly  decJare  themselves  agamst  ^^ervj.  TVv«^ 
iare  even  done  it  as  it  is.     And  vrYiy  notl    ^\v8A.\w^Nei 
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they  ever  received  from  it  but  degradation  ?  When  the 
traveler  in  search  of  the  fields  and  scenes  rendered  classic 
by  the  muse  of  history  finds  a  man  and  a  mule  yoked 
together  in  the  same  harness  and  driven  by  the  same 
goad,  then  he  knows  for  a  certainty  that  he  has  entered 
the  States  of  the  Church  !  And  what  can  popery  or  its 
priests  expect  but  indignant  rejection  at  the  hands  of  a 
noble  people  that  they  have  so  deeply  degraded  ? 

If  additional  proof  is  needed  of  the  decline  of  this 
spiritual  power,  w^e  would  point  to  the  present  state  of 
papal  countries.  Spain  and  Portugal  are  claimed  as  pa- 
pal countries,  but  to  what  extent  are  they  so  ?  There  is 
an  external  submission  to  the  claims  of  popery,  but  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  nearer  a  savage  than  a  civilized 
state,  and  are  at  least  as  much  pagan  as  Christian.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  states  of  South  America,  and 
of  every  state  within  the  bounds  of  nominal  Christendom 
from  which  the  Protestant  element  has  been  excluded. 
The  picture  of  one  is  the  picture  of  all.  There  is  no  Bi- 
ble among  the  people — no  instruction  on  the  Sabbath — 
no  preaching  of  the  Gospel — no  schools  for  the  lower 
classes — no  keeping  holy  of  the  seventh  day.  The  mum- 
bling of  masses — the  parading  of  the  host — the  ringing 
of  convent  bells,  and  the  flitting  about  of  lazy  and  vi- 
cious monks  and  friars,  multitudes  of  whom  have  fled, 
like  Joab,  to  the  altar  from  the  pursuit  of  justice,  and 
who,  under  a  cowl  and  cassock,  are  two-fold  more  the 
children  of  sin  than  they  were  before — these,  these  are 
the  only  means  of  instruction,  in  the  things  of  God,  en- 
joyed by  the  people.  And  the  upper  third  of  the  entire 
population  think  no  more  of  going  to  the  confessional  or 
to  a  mass-house  than  you  or  J  think  of  repeating  the  ab- 
surd "  Litany  of  our  l^ady  of  Loretto,"  so  piously  recom- 
mended to  the  faithful  by  our  friend  of  Saint  Patrick's. 
And  the  piety  of  the  priesthood  in  these  countries  is 
about  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  sanguinary  pope^  wKo^ 
when  he  ordered  some  o(  his  refractoTy  \)\s\vo^^  ^tA  ^\3J<a- 
j'ects  to  the  torture,  walked,  bare  YieadeA,  xe^^vcv^  V\^ 
missal,  within  hearing  of  their  dying  gtoaxv^-    \x\^  ^^  "^"^ 
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tions  of  the  eaxth  is  popery  so  low,  so  declining,  so  utterly 
destitute  of  vitality  as  in  those  countries  where  the  peo- 
ple know  no  other  form  of  religion.  There  it  is  as  dry, 
fruitless,  and  withered  as  is  a  forest  through  which  the 
winds  of  twenty  winters,  unseparated  by  a  solitary 
spring  or  summer,  have  whistled ;  or,  to  change  the  fig- 
ure, in  those  countries  it  is  like  unto  a  bladder  once 
blown  to  its  full  extension,  but  now  dry,  beyond  the  pow- 
er of  holy  oil  or  water  to  soften,  and  rent  beyond  the 
power  of  priests  to  patch  up,  and  utterly  incapable  of  a 
new  inflation.  Ignorance  and  superstition  are  its  only 
supports,  and  it  will  as  certainly  fall  before  the  advances 
of  light  and  truth  as  did  Dagon  before  the  ark  of  God. 

But  is  there  no  life  at  all  in  the  system  ?  There  is. 
Where,  then,  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Not  within  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  world,  whose  fallen  columns,  decaying 
arches,  and  tottering  walls  are  but  the  types  of  popery 
throughout  the  earth — not  in  stupid  Austria,  nor  in  mock- 
ing France,  nor  in  debauched  Spain,  nor  in  the  feeble, 
conflicting,  and  semi-savage  states  of  our  southern  hemi- 
sphere, but  amid  Protestant  institutions,  where  an  open 
Bible,  a  free  press,  freedom  of  discussion,  an  intelligent 
Christian  ministry,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  knowl- 
edge, compel  its  priests  to  cultivate  external  decency,  to 
preach  to  the  people,  and  to  defend  it  as  best  they  can. 
Hence,  while  in  purely  papal  countries  the  superstition 
has  reached  the  years  of  its  dotage,  and  is  laboring  un- 
der the  multiplied  infirmities  that  attend  the  close  of  a 
dissolute  life,  there  is  a  reviving  of  its  ancient  spirit  of 
adventure  and  bold  imposture  in  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  starving  papal  Irish  are  pouring  into  En- 
gland, and,  to  keep  them  together,  a  cardinal  and  a  new 
batch  of  bishops  was  deemed  necessary.  The  papal  na- 
tions of  Europe  are  pouring  in  their  surplus  population 
on  us  in  torrents,  and,  to  prevent  their  uniting  with  our 
people  as  do  the  rivers  with  the  ocean,  bishops  and  arch- 
bishops are  multiplied.  But  all  will  not  do.  True,  a 
few  dreamy  Puseyites,  who  sigh  after  the  return  of  a  the- 
ocraoy  and  of  a  visible  unity,  and  ^ko  ^ud^  of  religion 
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as  many  silly  people  do  of  men,  by  the  clothes  which 
they  wear  and  their  pretensions,  have  gone  to  Rome. 
Some  of  them,  like  Father  Ignatius,  should  have  gone 
to  an  asylum.  And  this  is  made  the  occasion  of  feeble 
and  fallacious  harangues  on  the  decline  of  Protestantism. 
But  all  this  is  simply  the  whistling  of  timid  boys  when 
passing  a  grave-yard  of  a  dark  night.  The  object  is  to 
cheer  up  their  drooping  spirits,  and  to  prevent,  by  rais- 
ing false  issues,  the  enlightening,  elevating,  converting, 
and  assimilating  influence  of  Protestantism  on  the  mass- 
es of  the  faithful.  Where  one  returns  to  Rome,  there 
are  one  hundred  that  desert  it. 

Such  being  the  evidence  of  the  decline  of  popery  in  all 
the  earth,  we  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  as  to  its  causes. 

One  of  these  causes  is  the  circulation  of  the  Bible. 
Some  how  or  other  it  has  become  an  article  of  the  pop- 
ular faith,  that  the  will  of  God,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
is  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion.  What  the  Bible 
teaches  is  true ;  what  it  does  not  teach  is  a  doctrine  of 
men,  and  obedience  to  it  is  will  worship.  And  to  teach 
contrary  to  the  Bible  is  to  rob  God  of  his  authority  as 
legislator,  and  usually  ends  in  robbing  man  of  the  privi- 
leges  secured  to  him  by  the  true  religion.  Hence  the 
importance  of  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  that  all  may 
know  whether  they  are  taught  the  true  religion,  or 
whether  they  are  imposed  upon  by  old  wives'  fables. 

How  strange  and  strong  the  impressions  made  upon 
the  mind  of  an  intelligent  papist  by  a  careful  reading  of 
the  Bible !  As  he  turns  from  page  to  page,  he  is  amazed 
that  he  should  have  been  so  duped  as  to  rec^eive  as  the 
religion  of  God  the  teachings  of  popery.  With  his  Bible 
open  in  his  hand,  he  goes  to  a  priest  with  questions  such 
jis  these :  Your  reverence,  does  the  Church  teach  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  clergy,  and  anathematize  all  who  do  not  re- 
ceive it  as  a  true  and  wholesome  doctrine  ?  Certainly, 
is  the  reply.  Tell  me,  then,  what  does  this  mean :  "  Pe- 
ter's wife's  mother  laid,  and  sick  of  a  fever  ?'*  And  what 
do  these  passages  mean :  "  A  bishop  m\x«>t  \ie^  V\vei  \i\»«- 
band  of  one  wife,  having  his  childteiv  m  E\\\>^ei«i\Assiv 
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"  let  the  deacons  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife  ?"  If  Pope 
Peter  had  a  wife,  why  should  not  Pio  Nono  ?  If  bishops 
and  deacons  are  commanded  to  have  wives,  why  wotQd 
it  be  wrong  in  your  reverence  to  have  one  ?  And  what 
can  he  say  ? 

Again  he  asks,  Does  the  Church  teach  the  doctrine  of 
confession  of  the  people  to  the  priest  ?  Certainly,  is  the 
reply.  Tell  me,  then,  what  does  this  passage  mean: 
"Confess  your  faults  one  to  another?"  I  have  often 
confessed  to  you ;  come,  kneel  down,  and  confess  to  me. 
And  what  can  he  say  ? 

And  these  we  give  as  spechnens  of  the  way  in  which 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  leads  men  every  where  to  the 
rejection  of  all  that  is  peculiar  to  popery,  and  leads  them 
over  to  the  broad  and  elevated  platform  of  Protestantism. 
And  do  you  wonder  that  popery  is  declining  in  all  the 
earth  when  you  remember  that  the  Bible  is  now  trans- 
lated into  upward  of  two  hundred  languages  and  dia- 
lects, and  is  circulated  among  all  people  {  And  do  you 
wonder  at  the  opposition  of  popish  priests  to  the  Bible  t 
They  know  that  it  exposes  their  fraud ;  and  while  they 
smile  at  the  circulation  of  the  works  of  A^oltairo,  and 
Rousseau,  and  Tom  Paine,  they  follow  the  Bible  colpor- 
teur, and  make  a  bonfire  of  the  books  which  he  scatters. 
An  illustration  of  all  this  we  find  in  the  recent  popular 
movement  at  Home.  When  the  pope  fled  the  city,  the 
Bible  entered  it,  and  was  circulated  by  thousands ;  when 
the  pope  returned,  the  Bible  had  to  flee,  and  those  who 
put  it  into  circulation  were  punished  with  a  deeper  se- 
verity than  were  those  who  manned  the  walls,  and  no- 
bly faced  the  allied  forces  collected  by  the  father  of  the 
faithful  for  the  murder  of  his  children.  But  all  efforts 
to  arrest  its  circuhition  are  in  vain ;  as  well  might  they 
attempt  to  arrest  the  sun  in  the  career  of  its  glorious 
way.  And  as  surely  as  light  is  the  death  of  darkness, 
will  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  be  the  death  of  pope^}^ 

Another  of  these  causes  is  the  increasmg  intelligence 
of  the  race.  Ignorance  is  the  soil  where  the  prmciples 
*f  popery  obtain  their  most  magm&cent  growth.    This 
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may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  moral  map  of  the  world. 
The  more  intense  the  ignorance,  the  more  intense  the 
popery ;  and  intense  popery  will  soon  produce  intense 
ignorance.  For  illustration,  we  point  you  to  Spain,  Port- 
ugal, Italy,  Mexico,  and  to  poor,  unhappy  Ireland.  And 
before  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  masses,  popery 
retires  as  do  the  mists  of  the  morning  before  the  rising 
sun.  We  are  willing  to  make  great  allowance  for  the 
influence  of  early  training ;  but  no  man  must  ask  us  to 
believe  that  any  intelligent  mind  can  believe  in  the  ab- 
surdities of  popery.  Hence,  when  relieved,  in  this  coun- 
try, from  the  external  pressure  of  priestly  intolerance,  the 
better  informed  even  of  the  Irish  peasantry  smile  when 
told  that  the  pope  can  not  err  ;  that  his  power  is  supreme 
in  the  Church  ;  that  the  efficacy  of  a  sacrament  depends 
upon  the  intention  of  the  administrator ;  that  the  priest  ^ 
can  grant  an  absolute  and  judicial  absolution  from  sin; 
that  he  can  convert  a  little  flour  wafer  into  God,  and 
then  eat  him  ;  and  that  all  but  papists  are  excluded  from 
heaven.  They  are  aware  that  their  Church  teaches  some- 
thing upon  these  subjects  that  they  do  not  fully  under- 
stand, and  which  Protestants  reject ;  but,  the  more  cor- 
rect your  version  of  them,  the  more  convinced  are  they 
that  you  are  making  fun  of  their  religion ;  and  when  con- 
vinced that  such,  in  truth,  are  the  doctrines  of  their 
Church,  they  desert  it.  And  it  is  in  this  way  that  thou- 
sands in  this  and  other  lands  are  now  deserting  it.  When 
the  primer,  and  the  spelling-book,  and  the  Bible  have 
found  their  way  into  all  the  earth,  the  days  of  popery 
will  be  at  an  end.  And  hence  the  opposition  of  the  Vat- 
ican to  all  schemes  for  educating  the  masses. 

Another  of  these  causes  we  find  in  the  fooleries  of  pop- 
ery. Let  it  not  be  for  a  moment  believed  that  the  ridic- 
ulous and  absurd  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages,  forged  by 
monks  for  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  are  repudiated 
by  the  papists  of  our  day.  They  are  reproduced  and  cir- 
culated in  papal  countries  for  the  benefit  of  devout  minds. 
Have  we  not  in  our  own  day  legends  as  absurd  «^  tJc^^ 
miracles  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  Becket — vsl.^  \Xv^  lo\x»^ 
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ains  opened  by  Augnstin — as  Saint  Patrick's  turning  old 
Rius  into  a  blooming  youth,  and  setting  ice  on  fire — as 
Saint  Mocha  restoring  to  life  some  stags  after  the  flesh 
was  picked  from  their  bones,  and  sending  tliem  into  the 
woods — as  St.  Goar  hanging  his  cape  on  a  sunbeam — ^as 
St.  Fechin  causing  the  sun  to  stand  still — as  the  crows 
making  an  apology  to  St.  Cuthbert  for  carrying  away 
some  of  the  thatch  of  his  house,  and  bringing  him  some 
pork  as  a  peace  offering — as  St.  Berach  causing  willow- 
trees  to  bear  apples — ^as  St.  Cuana  passing  over  a  lake  on 
a  flag-stone  ?  Do  any  of  these  lying  wonders  surpass  in 
absurdity  the  yearly  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of  St.  Jan- 
uarius  at  Naples ;  or  the  holy  robe  of  Treves ;  or  the 
winking  Msidonna  of  llimini  ?  When  men  commence 
thinking,  they  can  not  and  they  will  not  stand  these  ab- 
surdities.  Their  indignation  will  be  as  high  as  the  im-* 
positions  to  which  they  were  subjected  were  base;  and 
they  will  cast  off  with  scorn  their  priestly  deceivers,  and 
they  will  tread  beneath  their  feet  the  dogmas  and  the 
emblems  of  a  superstition  as  gross  as  any  that  God  has 
over  permitted  to  live.  See  the  effect  already  of  the  holy 
robe  of  Treves !  It  has  led,  and  is  yet  leading  men  by 
thousands  to  desert  popery.  And  such,  also,  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  hoax  at  Rimini.  Burning  indignation  is 
very  apt  to  succeed  the  discovery  of  gross  deception. 
Hence  we  wonder  not  when,  on  the  flight  of  the  pope, 
the  populace  went  into  the  Roman  churches,  and  brought 
out  their  confessionals,  and  crosses,  and  crucifixes,  and 
piled  theiii  up  in  the  street  for  a  bonfire.  And  papal 
priests  throughout  the  earth  should  read  in  this  event 
the  foreshadowing  of  their  doom.  As  long  as  they  can 
keep  the  nations  in  intellectual  childhood,  they  may 
amuse  them  with  bawbles,  and  cause  them  to  understand, 
speak,  and  act  as  children  ;  but  so  certainly  as  they  rise 
to  manhood,  they  will  put  away  childish  things. 

Another  of  these  causes  is  the  despotism  of  popery. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  among  the  most  philosophic 

\nd  far-seeing  statesmen  of  his  day.    He  often  gave  ut- 

mtjice  to  the  following  pregnant  sentence :  ^'  Popery  and 
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slavery,  like  two  sisters,  go  hand  in  hand.  Sometimes 
the  one  goes-  first,  and  sometimes  the  other ;  but  when 
popery  enters,  slavery  will  soon  follow."  And  the  truth 
of  this  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tions. The  people  it  makes  slaves  to  the  king,  and  the 
king  a  slave  to  the  Church.  It  has  sometimes  taken 
sides  with  the  people  against  their  rulers,  but  then  it  was 
to  subdue  the  rulers  to  its  yoke ;  and  when  it  has  taken 
sides  with  rulers  against  the  people,  it  was  because  the 
people  commenced  panting  after  the  possession  of  their 
natural  rights.  But,  whether  it  sided  with  princes  or 
with  people,  it  has  ever  had  but  one  object  in  view,  the 
putting  of  its  yoke  on  the  neck  of  both. 

By  the  very  nature  of  its  constitution  and  claims,  pop- 
ery is  adverse  to  free  institutions,  and,  in  proof,  we  ap- 
peal to  the  history  of  the  world  and  to  its  history.  Where 
on  earth  has  it  ever  been  ascendant,  without  throwing 
its  folds  around  civil  institutions,  and  crushing  them,  as 
the  fabled  serpents  from  the  ocean  crushed  the  sons  of 
Laocoon  ?  And  who  has  ever  resisted  its  encroachments 
without  sharing  the  fate  of  the  priest  of  Apollo  ?  Ques- 
tion the  nations  of  the  earth  as  to  this  matter.  Ask  Port- 
ugal, the  country  of  Dionysius,  of  John  II.,  and  of  De 
Gama,  what  has  made  her  what  she  is,  and  she  will 
point  to  her  swarming  priests,  to  her  mendicant  orders, 
to  their  grasping  avarice  and  ininute  exactions — to  that 
all-pervading  papal  influence  w^hich  crushes  every  thing 
on  which  it  falls.  Ask  Spain  what  has  extinguished  her 
spirit  of  chivalry,  degraded  her  mind,  paralyzed  her  power, 
and  reduced  her  from  her  once  proud  eminence  to  a  state 
so  low  that  there  is  none  to  do  her  reverence,  and  the 
Ebro  will  cry  to  the  Guadalquivir,  and  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  popery.  Ask  bleeding  Ire- 
land what  has  converted  its  noble  people  into  beggars, 
and  sown  its  fertile  fields  with  salt,  and  keeps  her  swarm- 
ing millions  in  Egyptian  darkness,  and  it  will  return  the 
same  answer,  popery.  Why  are  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, with  the  glorious  example  of  our  Republic  befot^ 
them,  what  tbey  are  ?    Every  time  the  Greiaxx^  oi  \iOa«\?j 
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seized  his  trumpet  to  call  up  the  people  to  the  assertion 
of  their  rights,  popery  has  wrung  it  from  his  grasp.  The 
malign  influence  of  popery  upon  civil  institutions  is  its 
direct  and  necessary  influence.  When  it  acts  out  its 
heart,  it  has  hut  one  way  of  acting,  and  that  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  despotism. 

That  this  is  so,  is  plain  from  events  hut  of  yesterday, 
and  from  others  that  are  now  transpiring.  When  the 
Romans  asked  a  constitutional  government  from  the 
pope,  he  refused  it.  When  he  fled,  they  estahlished  a 
republic.  And  the  old  tyrant  invited  the  allied  armies 
of  France,  Austria,  and  Spain  to  abolish  the  republic,  to 
quell  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  to  restore  him  to  his 
throne  and  his  triple  crown.  And  for  conduct  far  less 
base  than  that  of  Pio  Nono,  the  Congress  of  1776  de- 
clared the  King  of  England  to  be  a  '*  prince  whose  char- 
acter was  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  ty- 
rant." And  while  the  papists  of  our  own  land  were 
singing  their  hosannas  to  democracy,  and  were  raising 
money  to  assist  the  Irish  in  their  resistance  to  British 
rule,  yet,  from  the  archbishop  down  to  the  most  ignorant 
thumber  of  beads  before  the  pictures  of  the  saints,  they 
denounced  the  citizens  of  Rome  ibr  declaring  themselves 
free,  for  dethroning  the  most  arbitrary  despot  in  Europe  ; 
and,  as  if*  ashamed  to  go  to  God,  they  overwhelmed  the 
Virgin  with  entreaties  that  she  would  restore  him  to  his 
despotic  chair.  And  not  only  so,  but,  by  reviving  the 
"  Peter  pence,"  they  sent  from  free  America  tens  of  thou- 
sands oi'  dollars  to  put  bullets  into  French  and  Austrian 
cannon  ibr  the  purpose  of  battering  down  the  newly- 
erected  citadel  of  Roman  liberty  ! 

And  when  the  sympathy  of  all  free  hearts  was  flowing 
toward  Hungary  in  its  recent  but  fruitless  struggle  for 
independence,  and  when  the  free  earth  rang  w^ith  aspi- 
rations for  the  success  of  Kossuth  and  his  noble  compat- 
riots, that  free  rising  and  its  noble  leader  w^ere  denounced 
at  Home  as  bitterly  as  at  A^ienna,  and  by  papists  in  New 
York,  in  hmgimge  as  atrocious  a»t\ie"most\vo^^\e^^\e«\t- 
imlst  could  utter.     The  freedom  oi  llwxvg«:^>j  ^\o\3\^  v^aX. 
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subserve  the  purposes  of  popery,  and  it  must  abide  in  its 
ohains.  Where  this  system  can  not  rule,  it  will  ruin. 
Power  is  its  religion — despotism  is  its  creed.  And  when 
you  attempt  to  remonstrate  with  it,  it  w^ill  answer  you 
as  did  the  confessor  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  a  nobleman 
who  set  himself  in  opposition  to  him.  "  Sir,"  said  the 
haughty  and  blasphemous  prelate  to  the  old  Castilian, 
''  sir,  you  should  fear  and  respect  the  man  who  every  day 
has  your  God  in  his  hand  and  your  queen  at  his  feet." 

This  characteristic  of  popery  is  rapidly  rising  to  the 
view  of  all  men  ;  and  as  it  rises  into  light,  all  free  hearts 
are  rejecting  the  system.  On  this  ground  alone,  within 
a  few  years  it  has  been  rejected  by  the  city  of  Rome — 
by  multitudes  in  Italy  and  Germany — by  millions  in 
France.  And  just  in  the  proportion  that  the  spirit  of 
freedom  pervades  the  earth,  w^ill  popery  be  rejected  where 
it  exists,  and  its  extension  be  opposed  where  it  exists  not. 

The  last  of  the  causes  which  we  shall  name  is  the  rap- 
idly increasing  and  extending  influence  of  Protestantism. 
It  is  true  that,  since  the  Reformation,  Protestantism  has 
not  done  for  the  nations  all  that,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, it  w^ould  have  done.  It  has  not  converted  France. 
But  why  ?  Let  the  murders  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day 
and  the  awful  butcheries  which  succeeded  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  answer.  It  has  not  converted  Italy. 
But  why  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy 
answer.  It  has  not  converted  Spain.  But  why?  Let 
the  history  of  the  Inquisition  answer.  It  has  not  con- 
verted the  masses  of  Ireland.  But  why  ?  Let  the  awful 
Irish  massacre  of  1641,  instigated  by  the  priests,  and  the 
bitter  prejudices  they  have  kept  alive  since  among  the 
people,  answer.  Popery,  in  its  treatment  of  Protestants, 
has  become  the  synonym  of  inhumanity. 

Nor  has  Protestantism  done  what  it  might.     In  some 
countries  it  has  been  encumbered  with  state  connections 
— in  others  it  has  declined  from  the  true  faith — in  others 
it  has  lost  its  first  love — in  all  it  has  \)eeiv  too  \\ft^^v!,\X>aN. 
of  its  great  mission,  which  is  to  Clinstiamxe  «a\ii  e\N\^LYLft 
the  world.    But  a  brighter  day  has  iisexv  u^ow  \\i- 
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Yet  Protestantism  reckons  as  its  followers  nearly  one 
half  the  number  that  popery  claims  as  its  adherents. 
And  although  numerically  one  half  less,  in  all  the  great 
elements  of  character  and  progress  it  is  vastly  its  supe- 
rior. In  wealth,  in  enterprise,  in  rational  liberty,  in  lit- 
erature, in  commerce,  in  all  the  elements  of  political  and 
moral  power,  Protestant  are  to  papal  nations  as  the  sun 
and  moon  in  the  heavens  are  to  the  fixed  stars.  That 
you  may  see  this,  blot  from  the  map  of  Europe  all  that 
it  owes  to  Protestantism,  and  what  is  left  for  the  people 
to  desire  ?  Blot  from  those  nations  all  that  they  owe  to 
popery,  and  it  would  be  like  Moses  lifting  up  his  won- 
der- working  rod  heavenward,  and  rolling  back  the  dark- 
ness that  enshrouded  Egypt.  If  this  does  not  picture  our 
idea,  stop  for  a  month  or  a  year  all  that  Protestantism  is 
doing  to  civilize,  enlighten,  and  bless  the  earth,  and  the 
world  is  moved  and  astounded  from  its  center  to  its  cir- 
cumference ;  even  old  Austria,  the  Sleepy  Hollow  of  the 
world,  would  spring  to  her  feet  and  a.sk.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  Stop  for  the  same  time  all  that  popery  is  doing 
for  the  same  ends,  and  it  would  be  no  more  missed  than 
is  the  light  of  the  lost  pleiad  from  the  sky. 

What  means  that  wakening  attention  in  all  civilized 
states  to  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  people  ? 
What  means  that  restless  anxiety  observable  even  in  the 
most  petrified  of  papal  states  to  obtain  natural  rights, 
which  causes  hoary  error  to  shake  its  head  with  holy 
horror  ?  It  shows  the  advancing  influence  of  Protestant- 
ism. 

What  means  that  ubiquitous  influence  of  the  press, 
which  discusses  all  questions,  whether  pertaining  to 
Church  or  state,  before  the  people,  and  which  brings  out 
the  verdict  of  the  people  as  freely  upon  prince,  pope,  or 
prelate,  as  upon  the  most  obscure  of  the  people?  It 
shows  the  advancing  influence  of  Protestantism. 

What  mean  these  railways,  and  telegraphs,  and  ocean 
steamers,  that  are  converting  seas  into  straits,  and  that 
^re  bringing  Canton  and  London,  lAyerijoo\  ^w^  "^^^ 
York,  within  speaking  distance,  and  t\vat  axe  ^ofvw^xv^ 
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nations  the  most  distant  into  a<!quaintanGe  and  brother- 
hood?  They  show  the  advancing  influence  of  Protest- 
antism. 

What  mean  the  vast  enterprise,  skiH,  and  industry  of 
Britain — ^her  extended  commerce — her  empire,  upon 
which  the  sun  never  sets — ^her  laws,  extended  over  mill- 
ions of  India — her  protection  of  the  right  wherever  her 
flag  floats  ?  What  mean  the  opening  of  China — the 
granting  of  liberty  of  conscience  by  Turkey — ^the  pay- 
ment of  a  Protestant  ministry  from  the  treasury  of  France  ? 
They  show  the  advancing  influence  of  Protestantism. 

What  mean  those  white  spots  on  the  moral  map  of  the 
world,  scattered  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
all  over  British  India  and  Burmah,  and  rapidly  multi- 
plying on  the  sea-coast  of  China,  and  almost  as  numer- 
ous on  the  Pacific  as  are  its  islands  ?  They  mark  the 
advances  of  Protestantism. 

What  mean  that  expulsion  of  archbishops  from  Sardin- 
ia— ^that  noble  address  of  the  Roman  people  to  the  pope, 
in  which  they  tell  him  that  his  claim  of  sovereignty  for 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  reminded  them  '*  of  the  fable  where 
Jove  gives  a  log  to  be  king  of  the  frogs" — ^the  rapid  ref- 
ormation progressing  in  western  Ireland — the  yet  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  Ronge  movement  in  Germany — the 
collecting  of  large  churches  in  some  of  our  own  cities  of 
abjuring  papists — the  growing  inquiry  among  papists  in 
all  lands  as  to  religious  things  and  truths?  All  and 
each  show  the  advancing  influence  of  Protestantism. 

What  mean  the  rising  cities  of  these  free  states — those 
national  grants  of  land  for  the  education  of  the  people — 
those  rapidly-multiplying  churches  for  the  worship  of 
God  in  every  direction — those  missionaries  that  track 
the  Indian  through  the  wilderness,  and  that  follow  the 
tide  of  emigration  in  every  direction — ^the  bringing  under 
our  influence  in  a  few  months  the  papal  states  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California — the  building  of  cities  and 
churches  by  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  Midi  ^\vet^^  wxsNSS. 
recently,  nothing  in  the  way  of  leligvou  ^«t^  ^^^  \ffli'5«^ 
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save  popish  mummeries  ?     They  mark  the  advances  of 
Protestantism. 

And,  now  that  the  power  to  make  thunder  is  gone, 
what  mean  those  grumblings  and  mutterings  of  the  Vat- 
ican, coming  in  the  way  of  rescripts  and  pastoral  let- 
ters against  Irish  colleges,  and  Bible  and  Tract  societies, 
and  the  promiscuous  education  of  papist  and  Protestant 
children?  AVhat  mean,  aniong  us,  the  putting  up  of 
papal  schools — the  preaching  of  priests  and  bishops — ^the 
importation  of  mass-mongers  with  long  coats  and  no 
brains — the  forming  of  clubs  to  sustain  lectures  whose 
objects  are  to  vilify  the  Gospel,  and  to  prop  up  a  declin- 
ing superstition  ?  They  distinctly  mark  the  advancing 
influence  of  Protestantism. 

And  what  mean  the  suppression  of  Protestant  worship 
in  Rome — the  expulsion  of  the  Bible  from  its  walls — ^the 
perfect  exclusion  of  all  Protesta.rit  influences  from  the 
papal  states  of  both  the  Old  and  New  World  ?  If  Protest- 
antism is  of  feeble  influence,  and  declining  at  that,  why 
so  anxious  to  head  it  off*  every  where  ?  If  false  in  theory, 
and  feeble  in  power,  and  poor  in  resources,  and  endlessly 
divided  withal,  it  is  nowhere  to  be  feared.  We  call, 
then,  upon  pope,  prelates,  and  priests,  no  longer  to  act 
as  cowards  in  the  presence  of  such  a  feeble  foe.  It  can 
do  but  little,  nor  can  it  do  that  little  long.  Give  it  free 
access,  then,  to  Rome.  Tell  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  and  Austria,  and  the  South  American  states,  to 
open  their  gates,  to  raise  the  port  cuUis,  to  admit  this 
declining  system  to  enter,  and  without  let  or  hinderance 
to  try  its  strength.  Tell  them  as  freely  to  admit  Protest- 
antism  as  Protestant  states  admit  popery.  Will  they 
do  it  ?  If  not,  then  we  nail  to  the  counter  as  a  priestly 
falsehood  all  that  they  utter  as  to  *' the  decline  of  Prot- 
estantism ;"  and  the  man  who  a  few  weeks  ago  made 
this  the  theme  of  a  lecture,  whose  feebleness  is  only 
equaled  by  its  falsehood,  and  who  has  since  harangued 
in  London  on  the  liberality  of  Protestantism,  is  probably 
at  this  very  hour  counseling  the  cardinals,  instead  of 
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opening  these  nations,  to  put  new  locks  on  all  their 
doors. 

But  this  man  has  gone  for  his  pallium.  Do  you  wish 
to  know  what  a  pallium  is  ?  At  first  it  was  a  woolen 
mantle  sent  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  the  higher  eccle- 
siastics as  a  badge  of  dignity ;  now  it  is  a  woolen  band, 
three  or  four  fingers  broad,  worn  outside  the  vestments. 
It  is  made  by  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Agnes,  and 
from  the  wool  of  consecrated  sheep.  For  this  bawble, 
the  bestowal  of  which  by  the  pope  is  necessary  to  the 
right  exercise  of  the  functions  of  an  archbishop,  the  re- 
ceiver must  pay  his  holiness  a  very  large  sum.  Nor  is  it 
bestowed  save  on  the  giving  of  the  most  solemn  pledges 
of  canonical  obedience  to  the  Holy  See.  When  our  friend 
returns,  wearing  this  fillet  made  from  the  wool  of  holy 
sheep,  the  faithful  expect  that  Protestantism  will  pale 
in  the  presence  of  this  silly  gewgaw  from  the  convent  of 
St.  Agnes !  This  is  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  afTair.  But 
it  has  a  serious  one.  This  thing  of  bishops  going  to  Rome 
for  vestments  and  investiture  convulsed  kingdoms  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  And  why  ?  Because  of  their  swearing 
allegiance  to  Rome,  and  renouncing  their  own  sovereigns. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  matter  which  now  so  intensely 
agitates  England.  Let  a  serious  rupture  between  Brit- 
ain and  Rome  now  take  place,  and  Wiseman  will  treat 
A^ictoria  as  Becket  treated  Henry  II. ;  the  cardinal  would 
be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  pope  in  the  British 
isles.  Should  a  serious  rupture  occur  between  us  and 
Rome,  the  man  with  the  fillet  made  from  the  wool  of 
holy  sheep  would  be  here  the  feudal  baron  and  liege  lord 
of  the  pope,  to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  most  contempt- 
ible  despotism  that  earth  knows,  in  the  very  heart  of  free 
America,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  flag  which  secures 
to  him  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  popery  in  power 
nowhere  reciprocates. 

But  we  must  close.   .Popery  has  rapidly  and  is  rapidly 
declining.     There  was  a  time  when,  if  it  was  not  re- 
spected, it  was  feared.     But  it  is  not  so  no>w.    T\v^  W^^ 
of  its  fanaticism  is  spent  and  unfelt.    WYvWe^  ^\  ofOsv^i 
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itistitHtioUB  are  rising  with  the  progress  ol'  society,  this 
contiuttes  petrified.  It  is  like  a  vessel  hound  by  a  heavj- 
anchor  and  a  short  iron  cable  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream, 
while  the  tide  ol'  knowledge  and  freedom  are  rising 
around  it.  Its  spiritual  tariff — its  restrictions  on  the 
commerce  of  thought — its  taxes  on  the  bread  of  life — its 
efforts  to  bring  seats  in  heaven  into  the  priestly  market 
— its  mimic  immolations  of  the  Son  of  God — its  sacrifice 
of  the  people  for  the  sake  of  the  priest — its  nameless  ex- 
actions and  endless  tyrannies,  are  not  much  longer  to  be 
borne.  The  Lord  will  consume  it  with  the  breath  of  his : 
mouth,  and  will  destroy  it  with  the  brightness  of  hi» 
ming. 

"  Though  well  periiimed  nnil  clpganliy  drewtd. 
Like  an  uaburicd  carcass  tricked  with  flowers, 
Tia  but  a  garmaheU  iiviUance." 

From  every  tower  of  Zion  the  watchmen  should  lift 
op  their  voices  togctlier,  and  cry  to  the  people  that  they 
have  nothing  to  fear.  The  world  is  not  to  be  educated 
back  again  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Dark  Ages.  While 
popery  may  be  compared  to  a  decrepid,  nervous,  and 
wrinkled  old  man,  whose  hearing  is  obtuse,  and  whose 
memory  is  short,  and  who,  heedless  and  forgetful  of  the 
events  passing  around  him,  is  always  prattling  about  the 
past,  Protestantism  is  strong,  and  active,  and  zealoas. 
and  enterprising,  and  attractive,  and  looking  to  the  fu- 
ture. The  mind  of  the  world  is  with  it.  Reason  is  with 
it.  The  literature  of  the  world  is  with  it.  The  Bible  is 
^vith  it.  God  is  witli  it.  The  entire  cnrrent  of  civilizft- 
tion  is  with  it.  And  all  these  are  against  popery.  The 
combat  may  be  protracted,  but  the  victory  is  certiun. 
Nor,  in  the  conflict,  ynll  the  cause  of  popery  be  much 
aided  by  the  support,  nor  will  the  cause  of  Protestantism 
be  any  weakened  by  the  assaults,  of  those  whose  chief 
aim  and  grand  ambition  is  to  wear  a  fillet  made  from 
the  wool  of  holy  sheep. 
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TITUS    1:  6. 

THAT  THOU   8H0ULD8T   8BT   IN   ORDER   THE    THINGS    THAT  ARK  WANTIMGy 
AND  ORDAIN  ELDERS  IN  EVERT  CITY,  AS  I  HAD  APPOINTED  THEE. 

This,  and  some  other  passages  of  the  same  sort,  de- 
scribe one  essential  point  in  the  primitive  propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Apostles  and  their  associates  went 
everywhere,  preaching  the  word,  reasoning  out  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  synagogues  of  Judaism,  and  disputing, 
if  they  had  opportunity,  in  the  schools  of  Gentile  philos- 
ophy. But  this  was  not  all.  They  baptized  individuals 
and  households,  on  a  profession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Savior  of  the  world — thus 
marking  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  holy  common- 
wealth of  the  redeemed  and  the  world  of  the  unbeliev- 
ing. But  this  was  not  all.  They  wrote  books  and 
tracts,  giving  them  such  publication  and  currency  as 
was  then  practicable  ;  thus  putting  upon  record,  for  all 
nations  and  for  all  ages,  the  great  facts  and  elementary 
principles  which  they  were  commissioned  to  promulgate. 
But  this  was  not  all.  There  was  another  step  to  be 
taken,  without  which  Christianity  would  hardly  have 
had  a  place  in  history.  Up  to  this  point,  if  their  work 
be  regarded  as  ending  at  this  point,  all  their  results  are 
incomplete — the  half-collected  materials  of  a  structure — 


the  dissevered  parts  and  members,  on  the  one  hand,  but 
not  compacted  into  symmetry  and  strength ;  the  living 
spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  but  not  embodied  as  an 
organic  force,  with  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
"  For  this  cause,"  says  Paul  the  Apostle  to  Titus  the 
Evangelist,  ^^left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldst 
set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  ordain 
elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee." 

In  the  great  island  of  Crete,  Paul  seems  to  have 
labored  in  person,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  inter- 
rupted and  called  away  before  the  ordinary  plan  of  his 
operations  had  been  carried  out  Some  arrangements 
were  still  wanting,  which  Titus  was  expected  to  supply. 
In  every  town  or  local  community  where  converts  had 
been  made,  he  was  to  organize  the  Christian  fellowship 
by  instituting  elders,  the  proper  officers  of  a  stated 
worshiping  assembly.  In  other  words,  the  work  for 
which  the  Apostle  had  left  him  in  Crete  was  that  of 
constituting  local  churches,  and  so  completing  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Gospel  there.  The  same  thing  was  done 
wherever  the  Apostles  performed  their  office.  By  the 
establishment  of  churches — local  Christian  societies  for 
worship  and  for  religious  instruction  and  discipline — 
Christianity  became  something  more  than  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion,  conviction  and  experience;  some- 
thing more  than  a  merely  domestic  influence,  hallowing 
in  God's  name  the  relations  of  household  love  and  duty  ; 
something  more  than  a  new  element  infused  into  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  and  taking  effect  upon  the  progress 
of  human  intelligence  from  age  to  age.  It  became  an 
incorporated  and  organized  religion,  with  its  own 
arrangements  and  institutions  for  self-perpetuation,  and 
for  aggressive  influence.  Christianity  establishing  itself 
in  local  churches,  became  a  new  social  institute  within 


the  State,  yet  not  of  it;  a  new  order  and  form  of 
human  association,  with  an  independent  life  of  its  own 
and  yet  connected  by  a  relation  of  constant  action  and 
reaction  with  that  old  order  of  things  into  which  it  had 
been  cast. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  devotes  it- 
self to  a  work  of  the  same  kind  with  that  for  which 
Titus  was  left  in  Crete.  It  has  for  its  own  special 
department  of  effort,  on  the  broad  field  of  Christian 
activity  in  our  country,  not  merely  the  work  of  diffusing 
Christian  knowledge,  not  merely  the  work  of  winning 
individuals  to  personal  faith  in  Christ,  not  merely  the 
work  of  multiplying  and  sending  abroad  the  living 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  work  of  planting 
Christianity  as  an  organized  religion  and  an  organizing 
power.  Books,  however  excellent,  and  however  pro- 
fusely distributed ;  the  itinerant  and  desultory  preaching 
of  the  Gospel,  whether  by  book-venders  and  tract  dis- 
tributors, or  by  professional  and  authenticated  ministers 
of  the  word;  Sunday-schools,  with  their  apparatus  of 
libraries,  teachers  and  traveling  missionaries,  may  co- 
operate powerfully  for  the  advancement  of  Christian 
knowledge  and  experience ;  but  such  efforts,  if  they  are 
all,  work  no  organic  change  in  society.  Another  kind  of 
effort  must  accompany  them,  or  follow  them,  to  "  set  in 
order  the  things  that  are  wanting,'*  or  else,  so  far  as 
permanent  influence  is  concerned,  their  labor  is  in  vain. 

Allow  me  to  say,  in  this  place,  that,  in  respect  to 
ecclesiastical  arrangements,  the  Home  Missionary  enter 
prise,  as  represented  by  the  Society  for  which  this  ser- 
vice is  performed,  is  not  a  sectarian  undertaking.  It 
attempts  nothing  more  than  to  establish  local  churches 
— churches  in  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  word — 


organized  parochial  societies  of  Christian  people,  for  the 
support  of  public  worship,  and  for  the  various  duties  of 
Christian  neighborhood  and  communion.  With  the 
internal  arrangements  of  these  churches  for  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs,  with  the  relations 
which  associated  churches  may  see  fit  to  establish 
among  themselves  for  the  sake  of  mutual  recognition 
and  intercourse,  or  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  authority, 
it  does  not  intermeddle.  The  particular  church  may  or 
may  not  conduct  its  own  affairs  on  purely  democratic 
principles ;  it  may  or  may  not  incorporate  itself  witii 
some  larger  and  more  comprehensive  organization  ;  the 
Home  Missionary  Society  does  not  concern  itself  with 
such  questions.  The  plan  of  our  great  charity  is  essen- 
tially opposed  to  the  denominational  or  sectarian  spirit. 
So  long  as  the  churches  which  it  plants,  or  which  it  aids 
in  the  period  of  their  weakness,  are  evangelical  in 
worship  and  doctrine,  holding  that  view  of  the  Christian 
system  of  which  the  word  evangelical  has  become,  in 
modem  times,  the  recognized  and  current  designation ; 
so  long  as  they  are  essentially  self-governed,  and  not 
priest-governed;  so  long  as  they  do  not  formally  exclude 
jfrom  fellowship  with  them  the  great  body  of  churches 
on  which  this  charity  depends  for  its  resources,  so  long 
it  cares  not  what  regulations  and  arrangements,  or  what 
denominational  standards  may  be  adopted  by  any  par- 
ticular congregation.  It  has  to  do,  not  with  the  exten- 
sion of  organized  sects  or  denominations,  but  only  with 
single  churches,  local  churches.  As  a  purely  American 
institution,  called  into  existence  by  an  exigency  in  the 
growth  of  this  great  American  people,  and  operating 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  Christ  over  all  the  territory 
of  our  Union,  it  devotes  itself  to  the  one  work  of 
setting  up  Christianity  in  the  form  of  local  Christian 


churches,  that  shall  operate  from  age  to  age  upon  the 
character  and  destiny  of  the  countless  millions  of  our 
population. 

Thus  there  opens  before  us,  at  this  point,  a  great 
subject  of  thought  and  inquiry : 

The  Christian  Institution  of  local  churches  as 
related  to  our  american  civilization. 

I  feel  that  the  subject  has  its  difficulties.  I  am 
fully  conscious  that  I  shall  not  succeed  in  giving  it  such 
illustration  as  it  deserves.  But  I  am  sure  that  even  an 
imperfect  illustration  of  it  will  help  us  to  some  new 
views  of  the  position  which  this  Home  Missionary  work 
ought  to  have  in  our  affections  and  in  our  plans  of 
patriotic  and  Christian  beneficence. 

I.  Let  me  remind  you,  then,  that  religion,  embodied 
in  religious  institutions,  is  an  essential  and  potent 
element  in  every  form  of  civilization.  Religion,  in  the 
generic  sense  of  the  word — the  consciousness  of  depend- 
ence on  an  mvisible  and  infinite  Power— is  not  only  an 
inseparable  part  of  our  human  nature,  belonging,  like 
reason  and  the  faculty  of  moral  perception,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  every  individual  mind ;  it  is  also,  like  them* 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  society.  It  has  to  do 
with  all  human  relations,  but  most  of  all  with  those 
complicated  relations  of  man  to  man  which  constitute 
the  conscious  unity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  the  life  of  the  State  runs  on  in  undying  and 
uninterrupted  identity  through  successive  generations 
of  individual  mortal  existence.  Though  religion  is  in 
one  sense  wholly  individual ;  though  true  religion,  con- 
sidered as  a  religious  experience,  is  the  awakening  of 
the  individual  man  to  a  just  view  of  the  relations  be- 


tween  himself  and  his  Maker ;  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
that  the  religious  instincts  and  sensibilities  are  developed 
in  society.  They  have  their  place  and  their  activity  in 
connection  with  every  social  affection  and  every  social 
duty,  giving  a  sanction  from  the  Infinite  to  all  the  com- 
plicated relationships  which  hold  society  together,  and 
connecting  the  visible  and  transient,  at  every  point  of 
human  life,  with  the  invisible  and  the  eternal.  They 
are  eminently  sympathetic,  yearning  after  communion, 
unfolding  and  strengthening  themselves  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  fellowship  ;  so  that  some  form  of  religion, 
not  merely  as  a  private  personal  conviction,  but  as  a 
social  institution,  with  public  or  social  worship,  is  a 
necessity  of  human  nature.  Thus  they  take  their  shape 
and  direction  from  social  influences ;  and  in  one  form 
and  another  they  are  incorporated  into  the  character  and 
historic  life  of  nations  and  races.  Thus  all  history  is 
fiill  of  the  influence  of  religion  as  a  leading  element  of 
civilization.  Of  this  it  may  be  a  sufficient  illustration 
to  say  that  in  every  land  that  ever  had  a  history,  the 
great  architectural  remains  and  monuments,  from  which, 
more  perhaps  than  from  any  historic  records,  we  learn 
the  extent  and  the  distinctive  character  of  the  civiliza- 
tion which  once  flourished  there,  are  remains  of  reli- 
gious architecture.  The  colossal  structures  of  Egypt ; 
the  august  colonnades  of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra ;  the  dis- 
inhumed  remains  of  Assyria ;  the  stupendous  excavations 
and  sculptured  mountains  of  India;  the  old,  rude 
columns  on  Salisbury  Plain ;  the  fantastic  mounds  reared 
by  an  unknown  race  upon  the  soil  which  now  we  call 
our  own,  all  testify  to  the  power  of  the  religious  prin- 
ciple in  human  nature,  and  to  the  invariableness  of  its 
presence  as  an  element  in  every  form  of  civilization. 
And  how  plainly  does  history,  in  its  records,  teach  us 


that  the  introduction  of  a  new  religion,  into  any  country, 
carries  into  the  civilization  of  that  country  a  consequent 
and  proportionate  change. 

II.  Turning  now  to  recollect  for  a  moment  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  our  American  civilization,  and 
to  inquire  how  it  differs  from  the  civilization  of  other  ages, 
and  from  the  existing  civilization  of  other  countries,  we 
find,  at  the  first  glance,  certain  great  outlines  sufficiently 
definite  for  our  present  use.  We  see  an  entire  separar 
tion  of  religion  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate, and  an  absolute  freedom  of  voluntary  association 
for  worship,  and  for  all  religious  purposes.  We  see  the 
religious  element  everywhere  at  work ;  the  people  every- 
where organizing  and  sustaining  their  religious  institu- 
tions altogether  independent  of  the  civil  government^ 
which  also  they  organize  and  sustain.  We  see  the 
principle  of  local  and  municipal  self-government  carried 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  in  opposition  to  the 
centralization  of  power.  We  see  an  equality  of  per- 
sonal and  political  rights,  such  as  has  never  existed 
elsewhere,  and,  growing  out  of  it,  a  constantly  coun- 
teracted but  ever  elastic  tendency  to  equality  of  condi- 
tion. We  see  an  unparalleled  diffusion  of  intelligence 
and  of  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  free  thought,  stimulated 
continually  by  the  genius  and  the  working  of  our 
political  institutions.  We  see  twenty-five  millions  of 
people,  spread  over  a  territory  of  various  and  boundless* 
resources,  and  trained  to  the  habit  of  relying  on  them- 
selves rather  than  on  the  government  for  guidance  and 
control,  and  of  exercising  their  own  faculties  of  thought 
and  judgment  on  matters  of  public,  not  less  than  of 
private  interest.  We  see  this .  teeming  population 
increasing  every  year  by  a  stupendous  immigration  from 
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all  regions  of  the  ancient  world ;  the  immigrant  myriads 
bringing  with  them  from  beyond  the  ocean  their  own 
languages  and  fashions,  and  their  own  forms  of  religion 
or  of  irreligion,  yet  mingling  with  the  mighty  mass, 
unable  to  resist  its  tendencies,  and  slowly  but  surely 
losing  their  foreign  peculiarities, — as  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  poured  into  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic,  and 
slowly  mingling  with  the  rolling  tides,  lose  their  fresh- 
ness, deposit  the  soil  that  they  have  brought  from 
distant  plains  and  mountains,  and  are  gradually  lost  and 
undistinguishable  in  the  world-embracing  ocean,  without 
discoloring  by  one  shade  or  turbid  stain  its  boundless 
azure. 

III.  And  now,  with  these  views  of  religion  as  a 
necessary  element  in  every  form  of  civilization,  and 
with  these  views  of  the  peculiarities  by  which  our 
American  civilization  is  distinguished,  we  may  take  the 
position  that  in  our  country,  and  under  our  social  and 
civil  organization,  the  strength  of  free  and  Protestant 
Christianity,  considered  as  an  organized  religion  and  an 
organizing  power,  must  reside  in  local  and  self-governed 
churches.  To  illustrate  this,  let  me  point  out  to  your 
attention  certain  facts  and  views,  which  show  what  local 
churches  have  been  in  the  progress  of  our  history  to  the 
present  moment,  and  what  they  are  likely  to  be  in  the 
fature. 

1.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  history  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Christian  institutions  in  this 
country,  hitherto,  is  almost  wholly  bound  up  in  the 
history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  local  churches.  In 
New  England,  as  you  are  well  aware, — which  has  had 
by  its  religious  and  political  institutions,  and  by  the 
character  which  those  institutions  have  wrought  into  its 
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people,  so  wide  an  influence  upon  the  political  and 
religious  organization  of  the  country  as  a  whole — the 
institution  of  local  churches,  self-constituted  and  self- 
governed,  was  at  first  the  end  for  which  every  thing 
else  was  instituted.  The  Puritan  emigration  from  old 
England  was  an  emigration  for  the  express  purpose  of 
founding  in  the  wilderness  local,  separate,  independent 
churches,  which  should  control  the  founding  of  every 
thing  else ;  and  around  which,  as  so  many  distinct 
rjenters  of  vital  power,  there  should  arise  the  laws  and 
magistracies,  the  order,  the  industry,  the  justice,  the 
popular  virtue,  the  universal  education  and  intelligence, 
the  frugal  plenty,  and  all  the  stem  and  saintly  beauty 
of  a  Puritan  civilization.  Whatever  there  is  in  New 
England  that  warms  the  heart  of  the  New  Englander 
with  glad  and  reverent  affection  at  the  thought  of  her 
gray  rocks  and  her  green  hillsides,  when  his  filial  regards 
Turn  eastward  from  the  prairie;  or  from  beyoni  the 
Rocky  Mountains, — is  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  influence  of  those  New  England  churches.  What- 
ever errors  there  may  have  been  in  the  ancient  legisla- 
tion there,  whatever  violations  of  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty,  whatever  unwise  attempts  to  make 
men  religious,  and  to  keep  them  in  right  ways  of  think- 
ing by  the  force  of  law,  there  was  never  in  those 
Puritan  commonwealths  a  centralization  of  ecclesiastical 
power  ;  never  a  priestly  corporation  mdependent  of  the 
people;  never  any  religious  organization  higher  or 
stronger  than  that  of  local  churches ;  and  at  this  moment 
all  the  embodied  and  organized  religious  influence  there 
is  summed  up  in  the  fact,  that  in  every  township,  and  in 
every  parochial  district,  the  local  church  is  present,  the 
organized  congregation  of  free  Christian  men,  the  self- 
governed  Christian  society,  with  its  stated  worship,  with 
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its  house  of  prayer,  with  its  teaching  ministry,  and  with 
all  its  apparatus  of  instruction  and  influence. 

But  I  would  not  be  understood  as  speaking  of  that 
particular  form  of  church-order  which  is  called  Congre- 
gationalism, or  as  claiming  for  the  churches  thus  de- 
nominated a  special  advantage,  in  this  respect,  over 
churches  bearing  other  names.  What  was  the  origin 
of  Fresbyterianism  on  our  soil  1  It  did  not  begin  here, 
as  it  began  under  the  hands  of  the  Reformers  in  Scot- 
land, in  a  General  Assembly,  distributing  and  parceling 
itself  out  into  synods  and  presbyteries,  and  ending  in 
the  organization  of  parochial  arrangements.  On  the 
contrary,  it  began  in  local,  separate,  Presbyterian  con- 
gregations, each  with  its  own  arrangements  for  worship, 
discipline,  and  the  ministry  of  the  word ;  and  it  was 
the  voluntary  confederation  of  congregations  previously 
independent  of  each  other,  which  gave  being  to  presby- 
teries, synods,  and  general  assemblies.  So  with  other 
churches  of  similar  faith  and  order,  but  of  a  different 
genealogy — the  Reformed  Dutch,  the  German  Reformed, 
the  Lutheran, — trace  their  history  back  to  its  earliest 
sources,  and,  in  each  instance,  you  find  a  particular  con- 
gregation in  one  place,  and  another  particular  congre- 
gation in  another  place,  and  then  another  and  another, 
till  at  last  these  many  congregations,  drawn  together  by 
special  affinities  of  faith  and  order,  of  ancestral  feeling 
and  perhaps  of  language,  are  confederated  for  mutual 
helpfulness  in  classical  and  synodical  assemblies.  But 
in  all  these  instances,  and  even  in  others  which  are  very 
unlike  to  these  in  some  respects,  but  of  which  I  could 
not  speak  without  entering  into  explanations  which  the 
limits  of  this  discourse  preclude,  the  strength  of  the 
organization,  its  efficiency  in  maintaining  and  extending 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  especially  the  efficiency 
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nth  which  it  dispenses  the  Oospel,  as  a  vital  and  organ- 
zing  force  in  society,  molding  the  character  of  the 
leople ;  the  efficacy  with  which  it  works  to  carry  into 
iouseholdsy  and  into  the  experience  of  individual  souls, 
he  light  and  life  of  holiness,  must  he  found,  not  in  its 
upposed  or  attempted  centralization  of  power,  hut  in 
he  strength,  the  number,  and  the  spiritual  health  and 
LCtivity  of  its  local  churches.  And  to  a  thinking,  gene- 
"ous.  Christian  mind,  the  value  of  all  these  ecclesiastical 
confederations,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 
ind  whatever  may  be  the  theory  on  which  they  are 
constituted,  lies  in  their  ability  to  subserve  the  true 
nterests,  and  to  promote  the  legitimate  efficiency,  of 
)arochial  churches,  and  to  provide  for  the  multiplica- 
ion  of  such  churches  in  a  just  proportion  to  the  wants 
»f  the  population.  The  presbytery,  the  consociation, 
he  dlassis,  the  convention,  the  synod,  is  for  the  churches ; 
lot  the  churches  for  it  Its  strength  is  not  in  itself, 
)ut  in  the  churches  whose  confederation  has  created  it 
[ts  value  is  measured  exactly  by  what  it  contributes  to 
heir  edification  and  efficiency.  If  the  churches  which 
t  includes  are,  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  it,  more 
)eaceful,  more  prosperous,  more  potent  in  their  local 
nfluence,  then  it  answers  a  legitimate  and  important 
purpose,  and  deserves  to  be  honored  accordingly.  But 
f,  instead  of  this,  the  churches  gather  from  it  only  a 
homy  harvest  of  strife  and  debate ;  or  if  it  becomes  a 
nere  arena  for  feats  of  logical  and  theological  gladiator- 
ihip,  then,  let  Diotrephes  admire  it  and  rejoice  in  it  as 
le  may,  it  answers  no  good  end,  and  forfeits  its  right  to 
existence. 

Pardon  the  desultory  character  of  these  remarks, 
rhey  are  intended  to  illustrate,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
:hey  do  illustrate  the  position  that  Protestant  Evangeli* 
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cal  Ghrifltianity  upon  this  American  soil  is  identified,  in 
its  beginning  and  growth,  and  in  its  present  position 
and  influence,  with  the  origin  and  progress,  the  pros- 
perity and  efficiency  of  local  churches.  Perhaps  I  have 
said  more  than  enough ;  and  yet  I  cannot  refrain  from 
addmg,  that  if  any  mtelligent  and  impartial,  man  wiU 
set  himself  to  study  the  institutions  of  this  great  metrop- 
olis, he  will  find  that  not  the  colleges,  nor  even  the 
public  schools,  not  the  learned  academies,  nor  the 
charitable  institutions,  nor  even  the  diversified  apparatus 
of  extra-ecclesiastical  religious  enterprise,  can  be  com- 
pared in  importance  with  the  churches,  the  natural 
depositaries,  the  legitimate  conservators  and  dispensers 
of  all  Christian  influence.  And  when  he  takes  his 
census  of  the  churches,  and  sums  up  their  power,  and 
makes  his  estimate  of  their  capabilities,  he  will  think  of 
them  only  as  so  many  organized  congregations  of  Chris- 
tian worshipers,  with  their  pastors  and  other  officers, 
their  sabbaths,  their  places  of  public  worship,  their 
lecture-rooms,  their  Sunday-schools,  their  meetings  for 
edification  and  brotherly  communion,  their  arrange- 
ments for  aggressive  action  on  the  masses  of  ignorance 
and  impiety  that  lie  around  them ;  and  he  will  take  no 
account  of  presbyteries  or  associations,  of  classes  or 
synods,  unless  it  be  for  convenience  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  inquiries,  and  the  summing  up  of  his  results. 
This  very  church,  for  example,  in  whose  consecrated 
edifice  we  are  this  evening  assembled,  how  shall  we 
estimate  its  importance  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  this 
metropolis  1  This  house  of  prayer,  these  Sabbath 
assemblies,  the  sacred  tie  that  binds  these  congregated 
households  to  each  other,  the  covenant  of  baptism, 
the  remembered  blood  that  bought  our  pardon,  the 
eloquence  on  themes  of  infinite  grandeur  that  has  here 
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distilled  from  lips  touched  with  the  fire  of  Ood's  own 
altar,  the  impressions  and  experiences  that  have  taken 
place  within  these  walls,  the  decisions  that  have  been 
formed  here  for  eternity,  the  consolation  that,  in  con- 
nection with  these  mmistrations,  has  been  poured  into 
the  bosom  of  affliction,  the  rainbow-splendor  with 
which  hope  here  nurtured  has  so  often  overarched  the 
river  of  death,  the  great  thoughts  and  emotions  that 
have  here  been  bom  and  cherished  in  believing  souls 
and  that  have  gone  out  hence  to  be  translated  into  god- 
like action,  the  mischievous  influences  that  have  been 
counteracted  from  this  center,  the  wanderers  that  have 
been  reclaimed,  the  outcasts  that  have  been  saved,  the 
miseries  that  have  been  alleviated, — Oh  how  can  we 
conceive  of  the  infinite  history !  And  all  this  influence 
is  the  influence  of — what?  A  single,  organized,  local 
congregation,  taken  by  itself.  Who,  when  he  attempts 
to  estimate  this  influence,  and  when  his  heart  swells 
with  the  thought  that  there  is  such  an  institution,  and 
that  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  churches  are  doing 
for  the  moral  welfare  of  this  great  metropolis,  can 
think  of  asking  to  which  presbytery  the  church  belongs, 
or  wh'ether  it  belongs  to  any  1  How  completely  would 
any  such  question  let  us  down  from  the  altitude  at 
which  we  see  the  church*  itself  in  its  legitimate  and 
blessed  influence ! 

2.  And  now,  though  we  begin  to  feel  the  narrowness 
^  of  our  limits  as  to  time,  let  me  lead  you  to  inquire 
whether  it  is  not  a  fact,  that  in  all  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zations within  the  scope  of  our  American  civilization, 
there  is  a  steady  tendency  toward  the  increase  of  what 
we  may  call  the  parochial  element  in  ecclesiastical 
order,  as  opposed  to  the  element  of  consolidation.  I 
have  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
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between  the  parochial  principle  of  religious  organiza- 
tion, and  that  principle  of  local  and  municipal  self* 
government  which  is  the  grand  distinction  of  our 
political  system,  and  which  is  most  thoroughly  carried 
out  where  our  political  system  exists  in  its  most  perfect 
and  compacted  form ;  which  is  where  the  territory  of  the 
State,  after  having  been  divided  into  counties,  is  again 
divided  into  townships,  and  where  the  inhabitants  of 
every  town  are  a  complete  local  democracy,  enacting  their 
own  by-laws  in  popular  assemblies,  choosing  their  own 
magistrates,  taking  care  of  their  own  free  roads  and  free 
schools,  and  having  a  part  by  their  own  town-represent- 
ative in  the  legislation  of  the  State. 

lY.  May  we  not  come,  then,  to  this  conclusion: 
That  whiob  we  have  seen  to  be  the  Protestant  EvangeU- 
cal  form  of  church-order,  the  system  of  parochial 
churches,  each  a  local  center  of  all  Christian  influences, 
is  essential  to  the  right  and  successful  working  of  our 
great  principle  of  local  self-government  in  the  civil 
state.  Our  entire  system  of  social  organization — the 
entire  genius  of  our  people  expressing  itself  in  political 
institutions-breads  and  abhors  the  centralization  of 
power,  refuses  to  collect  the  majesty  of  government 
into  any  one  imperial  locality,  sets  up  everywhere  the 
municipal,  local  democracy,  and  insists  that  the  people, 
at  every  point  at  which  a  political  body  can  be  consti- 
tuted, shall  attend  to  their  own  business  of  governing 
themselves.  In  such  a  structure  and  system  of  society, 
the  only  religious  principle,  so  far  as  order  and  organiza- 
tion are  concerned — ^the  only  principle,  I  mean,  that  is 
in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  people,  or  that  can 
adjust  itself  without  conflict  or  collision  to  all  the 
machinery  of  their  political  life— is  the  principle  of 
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parochial  and    self-governed  churches.      This  is  the 
distinctively  American  method  of  religious  organization. 
The  people — a  Christian  people  in  their  descent  and 
history,  in  their  language  and  literature,  in  their  recog- 
nized standards  of  morality,  and  in  their  ideas  of  God, 
and  of  the  worship  which  men  owe  to  their  Creator — 
are  the  State;  as  such  they  organize  themselves  for 
political  and  civil  purposes  under  the  forms  of  a  free 
self-government,  resting  on  the  basis  of  municipal  insti- 
tutions universally  distributed ;  and  this  is  the  American 
political  system.     The  same  people,  acting  in  reference 
to  their  religious  wants  and  sympathies,  organize  them- 
selves everywhere,  voluntarily  and  according  to  a  Chris- 
tian freedom,  in   stated    assemblies  for  worship   and 
religious  instruction;  and  this  is  the  American  church 
system.     The  Church  and  the  State   are   everywhere 
present  to  each  other,  and  everywhere  mutually  depend- 
ent.    Each  system  is  complete  in  itself,   yet  each  is 
intimately  related  to  the  other,  and  to  the  living  whole 
of  which  they  are  the  living  parts.     There  is  no  rivalry 
between  them,  no  clashing  of  jurisdictions,  no  conflict  of 
powers,  no  suJ)ordination  of  one  to  the  other.     The  State 
everywhere  protects  the  Church  from  outrage,  recognizes 
its  rights  by  recognizing  and  maintaining  the  right  of  free 
association  for  religious   purposes,  guards  every  wor- 
shiping assembly  against  disturbance,  hallows  by  law 
the  Christian  Sabbath  as  the  people's  day  of  rest,  inau- 
gurates its  own  proceedings  in  legislative  assemblies, 
and  often  in  courts  of  justice,  with  religious  services, 
conducted  according  to  the  order  of  the  local  churches. 
So,  in  return,  the  Church  everywhere  gives  life  to  the 
State ;  everywhere  it  penetrates  with  its  vital  force  all 
the  municipal  livisions  and  arrangements  of  the  com- 
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monwealth, — as  the  nervous  system  in  the  human  firame 
is  spread  through  every  limb  and  organ,  every  musde, 
every  fibre,  the  vehicle  of  life  and  sense  and  motion  ; 
everywhere,  if  adequately  developed,  it  works  upon  the 
common  mind  and  life  of  the  people,  keeping  alive  the 
sense  of  relations  to  the  invisible  and  the  remembrance  of 
truths  that  reach  beyond  the  sphere  of  sense  and  time. 
And  this  parochial,  self-organizing  principle  of  evan- 
gelical Christianity,  everywhere  present;   everywhere 
building  the  house  of  prayer;  everywhere  providing 
the  ministry  of  the  life-giving  word ;  everywhere  touch- 
ing the  most  sacred  springs  of  human  sympathy,  by 
exhibiting  the  simple  symbolic  rites  of  Christian  faith 
and  worship;    everywhere   establishing  its   order,   its 
discipline,  its  multiform  activity ;  and  thus  acting  every- 
where with  a  steady,  molding  influence  on  the  senti- 
ments and  habits  of  the  people,  trains  the  people  into 
the  capacity  of  self-government.     It  deals  with  them 
from  their   childhood    as    intelligent   and  reasonable 
beings,  and  as  capable  of  acting  imder  the  excitement 
and  guidance  of  the  sublimest  motives.     It  holds  them 
to  the  duty  of  exercising  their  own  faculties  of  thought 
and  judgment  on  themes  of  infinite  reacband  grandeur. 
It  makes  them  familiar  with  the  consciousness  of  a 
responsibility  to  God,  which  rises  far  above  all  other 
responsibilities,  and  includes  them  aU,  and  from  which 
no  considerations  of  personal  or  worldly  expediency  can 
absolve  them.     It  teaches  them  in  these  methods  the 
grand  lesson  of  free  and  manly  thoughtfulness,  and  of 
free   and  manly   self-control.      Accustoming  them  in 
their  various  religious  commimities  to  discuss  and  regu- 
late, under  one  form  or  another,  and  in  one  degree  or 
another,  their  own  religious  a£fairs,  by  yielding  a  gen- 
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erous  deference  to  the  judgment  and  the  choice  of  the 
majority,  it  trains  them  for  political  freedom  and  for 
self-government,  as  members  of  the  civil  commonwealth. 
How  happy  the  lot,  how  beautiful  the  aspect,  of  a  great 
people  whose  institutions,  thus  organized  in  Church  and 
State,  spring  as  it  were  spontaneously  from  the  tenden- 
cies and  yearnings  of  the  popular  mind,  and  are  adapted 
to  the  ends  for  which  the  Church  and  State  exist  in 
flieir  harmonious  co-operation — the  Church  and  the 
State  each  resting  on  the  basis  of  local  self-government, 
and  each  the  complement  but  neither  the  servant  of  the 
other — the  people,  self-governed  in  all  their  communi- 
ties, free  because  they  are  Christian,  and  Christian 
because  they  are  free ! 

But  if  we  reverse  this  view,  and  instead  of  Protestant 
Evangelical  Christianity  establishing  itself  in  those  insti- 
tutions of  local  self-government  which  are  so  congruous 
to  its  nature,  suppose  the  ascendency  of  a  different  sys- 
tem, establishing  itself,  according  to  its  nature,  in  the 
form  of  a  consolidated  spiritual  despotism,  how  different 
will  be  the  result !  Look  at  that  system,  with  the  gi- 
gantic efforts  which  it  is  making  to  achieve  for  itself 
dominion  on  this  hallowed  soil.  What  if  it  shall  gain  in 
these  broad  realms  of  freedom  the  ascendency  at  which 
it  aims,  and  for  which  it  is  drawing,  as  it  were,  to  one 
center  all  the  forces  of  fraud,  cunning,  wealth  and 
organization,  that  can  be  wielded  by  the  rulers  of  the 
darkness  of  this  world  ?  Let  that  system  conquer ;  let 
its  institutions,  with  no  local  self-governed  Christian 
assemblies,  become  the  predominant  religious  organiza- 
tion throughout  our  country;  let  it  have,  undisputed, 
the  religious  training  of  the  people;  let  it  teach  the 
Ameiican  citizen  everywhere  to  bow  in  awe  before 
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the  divine  authority  of  the  priesthood,  to  forego  the 
keeping  of  his  own  conscience,  to  tenounce  his  rigiit  of 
judging  for  himself  under  the  guidance  of  God's  word 
and  Spirit,  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  personal  respon- 
sibility to  God;  let  it  succeed  in  molding  the  hearts 
and  habits  of  the  people,  by  the  action  of  its  institutions, 
into  accordance  with  its  own  despotic  genius,  and  how 
completely  will  it  counteract  all  the  better  tendencies, 
and  extinguish  the  characteristic  spirit  of  our  existing 
American  civilization. 

With  such  an  enemy  working  against  us — an  enemy 
so  powerful  in  his  resources,  so  unwearied  in  his  dili- 
gence, and  so  deadly  in  his  hostility  to  all  that  we  value 
for  ourselves,  or  hope  for  in  behalf  of  our  children,  and 
our  country,  and  the  world— we  are  to  "  set  in  order  the 
things  that  are  wanting,"  and  to  spread  the  organized  form 
and  organizing  spirit  of  free  and  pure  Christianity,  from 
beautiful  New  England,  from  this  imperial  New  York, 
from  the  Atlantic  shore  adorned  with  cities  to  which 
the  commerce  of  the  world  brings  riches,  westward 
through  the  disappearing  forests,  westward  over  the 
prairies,  westward  still,  beyond  the  mountains  so  soon 
to  be  pierced  and  threaded  by  the  iron  path  of  com- 
merce, westward,  even  to  where  our  remotest  west, 
in  its  golden  pride,  looking  forth  upon  the  Pacific,  con- 
fronts the  farthest  and  eldest  orient,  and  is  already  ma- 
king China  and  India  tributary  to  the  greatness  of  its 
future.  How  inspiring  is  the  thought  of  effort  and 
achievement  in  such  a  field !  "  Time's  noblest  empire," 
with  resources  that  shame  the  riches  of  the  world,  with 
capabilities  of  power  and  progress  that  defy  all  calcula- 
^  tion,  and  with  a  position  of  pre-eminent  grandeur,  in 
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relation  to  the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  is  to  be 
saved  from  the  dominion  of  darkness  and  of  sin,  and  is 
to  be  filled  with  the  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God ! 

This,  then,  is  the  work  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society.  It  undertakes  to  carry  the  Gospel 
with  all  its  quickening  and  sanctifying  influences,  the 
Gospel,  with  its  institutions  and  social  order,  the  Gos« 
pel,  not  only  as  the  oflfer  of  Divine  grace  to  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  but  also  as  an  organizing  power  in  the  com- 
monwealth, through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
great  empire.  Wherever  it  goes,  it  puts  its  hand  to  the 
foundation,  and  helps  to  shape  the  structure  of  society. 
It  does  not  merely  scatter  the  seed  of  the  word  here 
and  there  in  the  wide  and  tangled  wilderness ;  its  work 
is  to  subdue  the  wilderness,  to  spread  new  order  over 
its  neglected  vastness,  to  change  its  gloomy  waste  into 
the  garden  of  the  Lord.  Where  various  currents  of 
population,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south,  from 
the  old  world  and  from  the  new,  with  habits  and 
tendencies  as  diverse  as  their  origin,  meet  to  mingle 
and  be  confounded,  it  sets  up  in  that  confusion  of  in- 
fluences an  organic  self-perpetuating  force  that  shall 
act  upon  unborn  generations;  and  where  the  pioneer 
might,  perhaps,  have  left  to  his  posterity  an  inheritance 
of  barbarism,  it  spreads  over  the  subdued  and  renovated 
soil  the  light,  the  bloom,  the  living  and  perennial 
beauty  of  a  Christian  civilization. 
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PREFACE. 


It  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  that  the  First  Edition 
of  "  The  Coming  Struggle*"  was  published  in  England,  where 
it  at  once  attracted  public  attention.  As  it  became  known 
throughout  the  country,  its  circulation  increased  and  ex- 
tended more  rapidly  and  extensively  than  perhaps  any 
pamphlet  has  done  before  it.  In  the  short  space  of  six 
months,  07ie  hundred  and  ten  thousand  copies  were  disposed 
of.  As  might  have  been  expected,  a  publication  which  had 
engaged  such  public  attention  was  made  the  subject  of  much 
criticism,  and  most  of  the  newspapers  and  magazines  ^^  said 
their  say"  concerning  it.  The  nature  of  the  subject  rendered 
most  of  these  notices  unfavourable.  Political  writers  were 
not  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  work  from  a  scriptural,  and 
therefore  the  only  true,  point  of  view.  Many  of  the  occur- 
rences mentioned  as  "coming,**'  were  so  much  opposed  to 
appearances,  and  so  politically  unlikely,  and  such  a  prejudice 
exists  towards  any  thing  apparently  like  prophecy  or  second 
sight,  that  the  whole  was,  by  many  reviewers,  considered  a 
hoax,  and  unworthy  of  attention.  The  late  occurrences 
in  the  East,  however,  which  took  place  shortly  after  "  The 
Coming  Struggle'*'  was  published,  enabled  the  British  public 
to  perceive  that  some  credence  was  really  due  to  our  pam- 
phlet, and,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  the  press,  its  sale 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased. 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  more  religious  portion 
of  the  papers  and  magazines  treated  the  work  in  a  very 
different  manner.  Being  better  acquainted  with  Scripture 
prophecy,  their  editors  could  more  truly  estimate  its  value ; 
and  many  of  them  cordially  recommended  it  to  their  readers. 
We  here  subjoin  a  few  such  **  opinions.*"  By  noticing  the 
names  of  the  publications  from  which  they  are  extracted, 
the  reader  will  see  that  far  more  importance  may  be  attached 
to  them  than  can  bo  claimed  by  the  ignorant  and  senseless 
fulminations  of  those  political  writers,  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  subject. 

"  W«^  have  iktuwxI  this  pamphlet  witli  an  increasing  interest  as  wo 
pn>cec<Je<l,  and  we  must  say  that  its  statements  have  left  an  impression  and 
conviction  on  our  minds  of  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  its  general  conclusions 
and  inductions.  We  feel  that  the  author  has  taken  a  new,  more  accurate?, 
and  probable  forecast  than  any  of  his  predecessors;  and  we  most  earnestly 
recommend  the  perusal  of  this  interesting  and  imi>ortant  pamphlet  to  our 
readers,  as  containing  the  most  correct  sketch  of  toe  import  ot  the  predic- 
tions of  the  prophets." — Christian  Examiivcr, 


"  The  "vrri*cr  of  this  remarkable  pamphlet  wo  know  not,  but  he  is  deeply 
in  eamoBt,  and  has  written  with  much  feeling  and  not  a  little  jwwer." — 
British  Baniur. 

"  Few  litciary  men  have  received  so  much  encouraffement  from  the  reading 
public  as  the  author  of  *  The  Coming  Struggle.'  Seldom  has  a  writer  on  any 
subject,  and  certainly  never  on  the  subject  of  prophecy,  succeeded  iu  arresting 
the  attention  of  men  of  all  classes,  and  in  every  station  of  life.  ^  Tlie  Coming 
Struggle'  has  been  appreciated  by  the  peer,  as  well  as  earnestly  read  by  the 
peasant.  Its  (mges  have  been  minutely  examined  by  the  politician,  and  care- 
tully  studictl  by  the  divine.  It  has  been  welcomed  alike  into  the  mansions  of 
the  ricli,  and  into  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  has  been  made  the  companion 
of  those  who  lead  our  annies  on  the  battle-field,  and  of  tliose  who  ccmimand 
our  fleets  on  the  sea.  It  has  interest  for  our  soldiers  in  the  bari-ack-room, 
and  has  claimed  the  attention  of  our  sailors  in  their  cabin." — Scottith  Chriilian 
Journal. 

**  Seventy-three  thousand  copies  of  this  work  are  already  in  circulation. 
A  publication,  which  in  a  few  weeks  has  been  so  n^idely  read,  must  possess 
more  tliau  ordinary  interest ;  and  the  one  in  question  is  well  calculated,  in 
these  eventful  times,  to  arrest  public  attention.  It  is  written  in  popular  lan- 
guage, without  fanaticism  or  presumption,  but  in  a  spirit  of  sober  earnestness ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  treatise  of  this  character,  claiming  the  hi;rhest 
authority  for  the  views  it  puts  forth,  and  sustained  by  the  irrefragable  witness 
of  the  past  and  present  fulfilment  of  certain  of  the  events  it  indicates,  should 
be  eagerly  read  by  all  who  regard  political  changes  with  intcre^-t — by  all,  too, 
who  reverence  the  testimony  of  the  Sacred  Writings." — Derbyshire  Advertiser. 

'*  There  is  an  amazing  earnestness  in  this  extraordinary  pHinplilet,  which 
has  carried  us  through  its  32  pages,  and  many  readers  b'jsides,  apparently, 
since  this  is  its  seventy-first  thousand." — Coventry  Herald. 

**  This  is  a  little  work,  published  in  the  pamphlet  form,  that  cannot  fail  to 
attract  attention  among  such  as  devote  inquiry  to  that  most  interesting  and 
all-importint  portion  of  Holy  Scriptures  —the  pwphecies.  Many  may  differ 
from  tlic  author  in  his  conclusions,  but  all  will  read  his  book  with  avidity,  and 
give  liim  due  praise  for  the  pains  ho  has  bestowed  on  this  nK»st  important  of 
subjects." — Lancaster  Gazette. 

"  This  work  has  only  recently  dawned  on  the  public,  and  has  reached  an 
edition  of  the  seventeenth  thousand.  Whilst  it  bids  fair  to  lival  '  Uncle 
Tom'  in  circulation,  it5  impf>rt  is  of  far  more  interest  to  mankind  at  large. 
It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  book,  and  will  be  read  by  all  Christian  families  with 
the  most  solemn  interest.  The  daily  demand  for  it  is  almost  unprtcod^'ntod, 
and  the  price  is  so  trifling  as  to  insure  a  wide  range  of  readers."' — Lynn 
Advertiser. 

"  The  following  assertion  we  trust  may  prove  prophetic : — *  Talk  of  America 
and  B. itain  going  to  war!  the  thing  is  impossibU ;  nature  forbids  ir,  and  the 
Bible  forbids  it  too.'     We  heartily  respond,  Amen." — Portsmouth  Guardian. 

The  present  Edition,  which  the  author  respectfully  presents 
to  the  notice  of  the  American  public,  though  the  same  in 

Srice,  is  considerably  larger  than  that  which  appeared  in 
Iritain.  Various  additions  have  been  made  to  it,  and  the 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised.  An  interesting  note  is 
appended,  illustrative  of  the  position  of  affairs  between 
Turkey  and  Russia,  with  remarks  as  to  the  probable  future 
course  of  the  Northern  Autocrat.  Another  divi.sion  has 
also  been  added  to  the  subject,  discriptive  of  the  position 
of  America  after  the  battle  of  Armageddon. 

New-York,  November^  1868. 
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COMING    STRUGGLE 


Never  was  there  a  time,  in  the  past  history  of  the  worhl,  when 
•uch  a  terrible  and  universal  excitement  prevailed  regarding  poli- 
tical affairs,  as  at  this  moment  exists  in  the  social  mind.  Wherever 
we  turn,  or  into  whatever  society  we  enter,  the  same  restless 
anxiety  is  apparent,  the  same  question  passes  from  circle  to  circle 
and  from  friend  to  friend,  but  no  reply  comes  forth  to  cheer  or 
satisfy  the  alarmed  interrogators.  '*  What  is  about  to  happen?" 
is  murmured  in  all  the  assemblies  of  men;  and  whether  the  sound 
floats  along  the  noble  halls  of  the  great,  vibrates  among  the  rafters 
of  the  straw-roofed  cottage,  or  wanders  through  mazes  of  tobacco 
smoke  in  a  village  ale-house,  echo  only  answers.  What  I  Conjectures, 
indeed,  are  made  and  opinions  delivered,  but  as  these  rest  solely  on 
the  shifting  sand  of  political  appearances,  and  assume  the  various 
aspects  with  which  faction  and  party-spirit  invest  them,  they  are 
Uttered  only  to  be  rejected;  the  same  question  is  again  asked  by 
the  same  individual  on  the  morrow,  and  with  like  success. 

That  such  an  excitement  should  prevail  at  the  present  time  is 
not  at  all  wonderful.  The  position  in  which  the  powers  of  Europe 
and  Asia  are  placed,  render  it  evident  to  every  thinking  mind— 
and  in  this  age  of  boasted  intelligence  all  should  be  thinkers — that 
we  are  on  the  very  eve  of  a  crisis,  and  a  crisis  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  the  past.  It  is  not  at  one  part  merely,  or  in  one  or  two 
nations,  that  we  discern  the  signs  of  an  approaching  storm ;  bnt 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  the  ominous  cloud  has 
gathered,  and  when  it  bursts,  as  soon  it  must,  the  deluge  >vill  be 
not  only  overwhelming,  but  universal.  Such  a  prospect  as  this  is 
entirely  new.  The  shadows  which  preceded  the  advent  even  of  the 
most  devastating  hurricanes  that  swept  over  the  world  in  the  ages 
that  are  gone,  were  not  so  gloomy  or  portentous  as  those  which  now 


hover  above  our  whole  horizon;  and  as  the  image  must  resemble 
the  reiility,  thut  reality  must  be  awful  indeed.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  thut  oppressive  calm  which  reigns  when  the  elements  are 
fully  charged  with  all  the  ingredients  of  a  storm,  and,  like  the 
mariner,  we  long  for  its  inevitable  outbreak,  in  order  that  we  may 
escape  from  our  suspense,  and  learn  at  once  how  wc  are  likely  to 
cope  with  it. 

But  while  the  painful  anxiety  every  where  visible  is,  in  the  cir* 
cumstanccs,  extremely  natural,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
equally  manifest  uncertainty  and  ignorance  regarding  the  extent 
and  duration  of  the  coming  struggle  should  remain ;  and  were  the 
prophetic  declarations  of  the  Bil)le  properly  understood,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Britain  would  comprehend  all  that  is  about  to  tako  place. 
In  that  Book — a  book  which  some  despise,  many  neglect,  and  nearly 
all  misunderstand — is  to  be  found  a  series  of  visions  and  prophecies, 
under  which  is  symbolized  the  political  history  of  the  world,  from 
the  Babylonian  Empire  down  to  the  Millennium,  that  happy  era  to 
which  the  human  family  have  long  looked  forward  with  delight.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  as  we  have  said,  these  prophecies  have  been, 
and  are,  sndly  misunderstood.  The  authorized  interpreters  of  God's 
revelations  have  hitherto  failed  in  finding  a  key  to  unlock  their 
mysteries ;  but  of  this  we  do  not  complain,  as  we  are  told  that  the 
vision  was  to  be  sealed  until  the  time  of  the  end.  What  we  regret, 
however,  is  that,  in  the  face  of  this  declaration,  our  divines  should 
have  attempted  an  explanation  of  these  mysteries,  before  God*8 
time  for  their  solution  was  come.  They  have  done  this,  and  the 
result  is,  that  by  their  erroneous  interpretations,  a  mass  of  obscu- 
rity, contradiction,  absurdity,  and  error,  has  been  heaped  upon  them, 
which  serves  completely  to  mystify  both  its  authors  and  the  world. 
Had  Fleming  and  others  contented  themselves  with  tracing  those 
parts  of  the  prophecy  which  were  fulfilled  in  their  day,  and  left 
those  sublime  consummations  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  to  be 
disclosed  at  "  the  time  of  the  end,"  the  present  generation  would 
not  now  be  under  the  necessity  of  throwing  off  a  host  of  commen- 
taries and  opinions,  which  from  early  childhood  they  have  considered 
unerring.  This,  however,  must  be  done.  The  position  of  the 
world  clearly  intimates  that  the  end  has  come,  and  events  now 
furnish  an  explanation  of  the  hitherto  dark  visions  of  Daniel  and 
John;  and  by  a  careful  examination  of  these  and  other  prophets, 
the  political  history  of  the  next  fifteen  years  is  spread  out  before 
us,  nay,  we  are  enabled  to  pass  beyond  that  period,  and  trace  almost 


accurately  the  regular  course  of  events  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  thousand  years.  Dr  Thomas  of  America  was  the  first  to  find 
the  key,  and  they  who  have  read  his  book  will  at  once  be  able  to 
understand  the  following  description  of  the  period  mentioned.  For 
the  sake,  however,  of  those  who  have  not  seen  Dr  Tliomas's  work 
— and  we  believe  this  applies  to  the  majority  of  general  readers — 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  rapid  and  connected  sketch  of  the 
prophecy  on  which  the  whole  hangs,  and  point  out  the  errors  into 
which  former  interpreters  have  fallen. 

The  first  intimation  we  have  of  the  prophecy  is  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Daniel,  where  we  are  told  that  one  morning  during  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  Nebuchadnezzar,  its  head, 
awoke  from  a  troubled  sleep,  in  which  he  had  a  strange  and  unac- 
countable dream.  Being  fully  awake,  he  endeavoured  to  call  to 
mind  the  particulars  of  the  vision  which  had  passed  across  his 
sleeping  spirit,  but  the  "thing  had  gone  from  him,"  and  do  what 
he  could  he  was  unable  to  recall  it.  Nevertheless,  his  spirit  "  was 
troubled  to  know  the  dream,"  and  this  he  demanded  of  his  magicians, 
who,  being  of  course  unable  to  comply,  Daniel,  a  young  Hebrew 
captive,  volunteered  to  make  it  known  and  interpret  it.  Having 
"desired  the  mercies  of  the  God  of  heaven  concerning  the  secret," 
Daniel  had  it  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision,  and  with  a  joyful  counte- 
nance went  with  it  to  the  j^ing.  He  informed  the  monarch  that 
in  his  sleep  he  had  seen  a  great  image  standing  before  him.  The 
head  was  of  gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs 
of  brass,  the  legs  of  iron,  and  the  feet  partly  iron  and  partly  clay. 
After  the  king  had  gazed  on  this  giant  of  metal  for  some  time,  he 
beheld  a  stone  poised  in  the  air,  unsupported  by  hands,  slowly 
descending  to  the  earth.  Falling  at  length  with  a  heavy  crash 
upon  the  feet  of  the  image,  it  "  brake  them  to  pieces,"  and  the 
whole  superstructure  was  hurled  to  the  ground,  where  the  wind 
carried  it  entirely  away.  The  stone  which  smote  it,  however,  grew 
into  a  great  mountain,  and  filled  the  earth. 

The  interpretation  given  by  Daniel  to  the  king,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  golden  head,  silver  arms,  brazen  thighs,  and  iron  legs, 
denoted  a  succession  of  four  dynasties  in  the  Babylonian  Empire 
Tlie  iron  kingdom,  which  was  the  last,  was  at  first  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  latterly  into  ten^  and  these  were  finally  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth, 
a  kingdom  which  should  never  be  destroyed.  This  was  a  dim,  yet 
true  outline  of  the  future  history  of  the  great  empire,  which  was  at 


that  time  aptly  termed  the  whole  earth ;  but  it  was  only  a  rough 
sketch,  and  the  purpose  God  had  in  view  in  disclotiing  it  required 
that  a  more  detailed  representation  should  he  given;  accordingly, 
after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel  was  favoured  with  a 
more  extended  view.  In  this  second  vision,  the  four  dynasties  were 
symbolized  by  f(»ur  beasts,  and  an  outline  of  the  history  of  each 
given.  The  fuurth  power,  which  in  the  first  vision  was  described 
as  iron,  and  divided  into  ten  parts,  is  in  the  second  shadowed  forth 
by  a  beast  with  ten  horns.  The  cause  of  the  destruction  of  these 
ten  powers  by  the  God  of  heaven  is  in  this  vision  also  accounted 
for,  and  the  time  of  their  duration  determined.  They  were  to  be 
destroyed  on  account  of  their  civil  and  spiritual  despotism — crimes 
which  can  never  in  the  moral  government  of  Jehovah  pass  un- 
punished. After  the  ten  horns  had  been  for  some  time  established, 
a  little  horn  came  up  among  them,  in  which  were  the  ''eyes  of  a  man 
and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things."  After  making  room  for  itself 
by  plucking  up  three  of  the  large  horns,  this  little  horn  waxed  in- 
solent and  domineering,  and  continued  so  *'till  the  beust  was  slain, 
and  his  body  given  to  the  burning  il.ime."  Daniel  was  extremely 
anxious  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  this,  and  having  aNked  ''  one  of 
them  that  stood  by,'  he  was  informed  that  the  ten  horns  were  ten 
kings  that  should  arise  out  of  the  fourth  or  last  dynasty;  that 
another  should  rise  after  them,  diverse  from  all  the  others,  that  he 
would  subdue  three  of  the  first  kings,  speak  great  words  against 
the  Most  High,  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  IW^h^  and  think 
to  change  the  times  and  laws;  but  after  continuing  thus  for  "a 
iimef  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time"  his  dominion  would  be 
taken  awav,  and  he  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 

In  future  visions  a  still  more  detailed  representation  of  certain 
portions  of  this  first  vision  was  given  to  Daniel,  and  many  of  the 
prophecies  of  Ezikiid  contain  important  develoj)ments  of  the  same 
history;  but  God's  determined  measure  of  revtlation  was  not  yet 
full.  Indeed,  the  cliief  part  rrmained  behind,  and  consisted  of  an 
ample  view  of  the  operations  of  the  fourth  heast  and  Iiis  ten  horns, 
especially  of  that  little  horn  which  suhsequenlly  sprung  up  and 
became  so  prominent.  Many  hundred  years  after  Daniel's  time, 
when  the  gold,  silver,  and  brass  of  Ntbuchadnczzar's  imago  had 
given  place  to  the  iron  powc*r,  there  lived  an  aj^ed  man  on  one  of 
the  desert  islands  that  dot  the  bosom  of  the  i^<;ean  Sea.  To  this 
place  he  had  been  banished  for  adhering  to,  and  promulgating,  the 
doctrines  of  a  new  religion  that  had  sprung  up  iu  the  land  of  Judea, 


now  culled  Christianity,  In  this  lonely  spot,  and  to  this;  persecuted 
follower  of  the  despised  Nazarene,  God  gave  his  concluding  Reve- 
lation to  man,  and  wound  up  the  whole  bj  shadowing  forth  the 
history  of  the  beast,  and  the  horn,  under  the  emblems  of  seals, 
trumpets,  and  viuls.  The  iron  power  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  fourth 
beast  of  Daniel,  is  here  represented  bj  a  dragon  with  seven  crowned 
heads  and  ten  crownless  horns;  and  the  little  horn  is  at  first  called 
a  beast,  with  seven  uncrowned  heads  and  ten  crowned  horns — the 
one  being  thus  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  other — and  afterwards  a 
two-horned  beast.  The  same  distinguishing  features  at'e  apparent 
here  as  in  Daniel's  vision.  The  horn,  or  the  beast,  waxes  great; 
the  dragon  gives  him  his  power,  and  his  seat,  and  great  authority ; 
he  changes  times  and  laws,  and  makes  war  against  the  saints  for 
a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  till  the  judgment  sits,  and  his 
dominion  is  taken  away,  and  both  himself  and  the  dragon  is  cast 
into  a  pit  of  destruction. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  this  important  prophecy — a  pro- 
phecy which  has  occupied  the  attention,  and  engaged  the  interest 
of  Bible  readers,  for  many  generations.  The  language  in  which  it 
is  couched  has  hitherto  rendered  it  impossible  for  interpreters  to 
agree  concerning  its  fulfilment;  and  indeed,  in  past  times,  the 
occurrence  of  the  events  it  foretells  was  the  only  guide  to  its  course. 
Fleming  was  the  only  one  who  succeeded  in  describing  any  part 
that  was  as  yet  unfultilled,  and  his  mighty  mind  almost  wrenched 
the  secret  from  the  grasp  of  the  future,  but  it  was  only  a  partial 
idea  he  obtained  of  the  truth;  the  elements  that  were  to  be  engaged 
in  the  linal  conflict  had  not,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  assumed  the 
position,  by  which  the  time  of  the  end  could  be  recognised,  and  this, 
together  with  his  adherence  to  the  stereotyped  but  false  theories  of 
commentators,  led  him  far  astray.  All,  however,  are  agreed  as  to 
the  general  meaning  of  the  prophecy.  The  gold,  silver,  brass,  and 
iron  p<»wers  of  the  image,  and  the  four  beasts  of  the  vision,  are  the 
Babylonian,  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires.  The  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns  are  the  various  forms  of  government  and  king- 
doms of  this  latter  power.  The  first  lieast  of  John  is  Romanism, 
and  the  second,  or  two-horned  beast,  is  the  Austro- Papacy.  Thus 
far  the  history  of  the  past  has  enabled  our  divines  to  expound  and 
agree ;  but  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  end,  and  the  nature  of 
the  events  which  must  take  place  previous  to  it,  there  exists  an 
almost  endless  diversity  of  opinion,  the  greatest  union  lying  in  a 
universal  misapprehension  of  both,  particularly  of  the  latter. 
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The  great  cause  of  misapprehension,  besides  that  to  which  we 
formerly  alluded, — viz.,  a  premature  interpretation, — is  owing  to 
the  fondness  of  theologians  for  the  allegorizing  method  of  Origen, 
Following  this  early  father,  they  assert  that  the  events  to  take 
place  at  the  time  of  the  end,  are  less  physical  than  moral,  and  will 
consist  of  a  series  of  spiritual  changes  which  will  usher  in  the  uni- 
versal triumph  of  the  Church,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  world. 
They  do  not  understand,  or  rather  they  refuse  to  believe,  that  the 
Jews  will  be  restored-to  their  own  land,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  will  once  more  be  established,  though  not  after  its  ancient 
model,  or  with  its  former  splendour.  With  a  very  restricted  par- 
tiality, they  have  construed  all  those  glorious  promises  of  a  physical 
restoration,  which  have  lighted  up  with  hope  the  heart  of  the  wan- 
dering Jew,  into  nothing  more  and  nothing  else  than  a  spiritual 
conversion,  and  they  claim  for  the  Church  all  the  glory  of  the 
latter-day.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  fatal  mistake.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  to  Palestine  forms  the  very  keystone  to  the  whole 
political  structure  of  the  world,  and  is  the  principal  object  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  awful  events  of  the  coming  years.  It  is  the 
grand  consummation  of  which  Hebrew  prophets  spake  and  Jewish 
bards  sung ;  it  is  emphatically  "  the  hope  of  Israel,"  and  the  word 
of  Judah*s  God  is  pledged  to  its  accomplishment. 

Having  done  away  with  a  literal  restoration,  our  interpreters 
have  necessarily  erred  in  deciding  regarding  the  many  minor  parts 
of  the  prophecy.  Hence  the  locality  of  the  final  condict  has  been 
a  matter  of  much  dispute.  The  general  notion  is,  that  Italy  will 
be  the  scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon,  and  one  individual 
has  actually  measured  a  large  valley  in  that  country  to  see  if  it 
answer  the  inspired  description.  Another  class,  in  the  extremity 
of  their  fondness  for  spiritualism,  say  that  at  the  moral  destruction 
of  Popery,  wherever  Protestantism  encounters  and  overcomes 
Romanism,  there  will  Armageddon  be.  In  the  sequel  of  this 
pamphlet,  we  shall  show  how  erroneous  arc  both  of  these  conjec- 
tures. 

Another  great  error,  and  one  which  has  led  to  a  host  of  miscon- 
ceptions, is  the  belief  that  Britain  is  one  of  the  ten  horns,  and  that 
consequently  she  will  be  involved  in  the  destruction  that  overtakes 
the  toes  of  the  great  metallic  image.  This  is  a  complete  mistake. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  assumption,  founded  on  the  fiict  that 
she  was /or  a  short  time  partially  attached  to  the  western  Roman 
empire,  and  for  centuries  worshipped  the  beast;  but  they  seem  to 
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forget  that  the  civil  yoke  of  Rome  was  thrown  off  long  ago,  and 
that  centuries  later  she,  as  a  nation,  cast  away  from  her  the  galling 
<;hains  of  Papacy,  thus  obeying  the  injunction,  and  becoming  heir 
to  the  promise  implied  in  these  words,  "  Come  out  of  her,  my 
people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sin,  and  that  ye  receive  not 
of  her  plagues."  Still  we  admit  this  would  not  have  saved  her, 
as  a  nation,  from  the  eifects  of  the  stone  fulling  on  the  feet  of  the 
image;  but  we  contend  that  her  temporary  subjection  to  the 
western  Roman  empire  did  not  constitute  her  one  of  the  horns. 
It  was  out  of  the  Bahf/lonian  empire  that  these  ten  powers  were 
to  arise,  after  that  empire,  or  the  territory  which  it  occupied,  had 
passed  under  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  dynasties ;  and  it 
is  within  the  boundaries  of  that  territory  alone  that  we  are  to  look 
for  them,  and  the  development  of  the  prophecies  respecting  them. 
Now,  no  one  will  affirm  that  Britain  was  a  portion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's kingdom ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  the  circumstance  that 
for  a  time  a  part  of  her  was  governed  by  Rome,  should  draw  her 
into  such  a  fearful  position. 

A  glance  at  the  present  character  and  position  of  the  British 
mind  should,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  that  the 
country  cannot  be  implicated  in  the  destruction  of  Europe.  All 
its  notions,  all  its  objects,  all  its  aflfections,  are  fixed  on  the  future, 
and  have  an  unmistakable  reference  to  a  time  yet  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, and  it  cannot  but  loath  and  turn  away  from  the  idea  that 
no  future  awaits  it.  Has  this  deep-rooted  conviction  of  future 
greatness  and  usefulness  no  meaning,  coupled  as  it  is  with  the 
rapid  progress  of  art  and  science,  literature  and  knowledge  ?  Does 
it  not  indicate  a  deep  and  unyielding  reflection  from  the  glass  of 
time,  mirrored  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ? 

"  It  must  be  so. 


Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire^ 

This  lonp^inj^  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  fallyig  into  nought  ?     Why  shrinks  Britain 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  her, 

Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafteri 

And  intimates  u.  future  course  for  her* 

The  idea  that  Britain  is  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  coming  fray, 
has  been  strengthened  by  the  apparent  "  signs  of  the  times." 
Since  the  time  of  the  "  Papal  aggression,''  the  country  has  been 
kept  in  continual  dread  of  Papal  ascendancy  in  Britain ;  and  aa 


and  the  pulilic  are  weekly,  or  at  leiisl  n 
urfu!  strides  Pupcry  is  ni.iking  in  tlii»  c 
e  terrible  (tetermi nation  of  the  Pope  to 
and  hriiig  them  into  the  "  true  riilJ."  It 
attempt  that,  with  thvm,  in  tu  conBtituU: 
and  hence  the  cluae  nanociution  of  Diitain 
on-.  wLrlli 


ind  cry     lie 

Thut  Poi 


ntlil/,  infuriMi'd  of  tbe 
intry  and  Aniprka.  and 

convert "  llxne  nuliuns, 
I  the  resiHtanoe  pf  tbia 
;Iie  "coming  struggle," 

ith  the  conflict, 
incere  or  not,  it  ia  for 
7  is  eurnesily  striving 
'c  deny  nut,  liut  that 
er  in  nccordnnce  ivith 
irrence  in  ivhicli  the 
popuLtion  must  for  «v«r 


the  must  pnrt  unnecessury. 
to  ipreud  itself  in  Britain  nt  prfseni  i 
it  will  a>;aiii  get  the  nscenduncy  is  neitj 
rea«on  nor  Scripture.  The  utter  abli 
•yntem  is  held  among  the 
exclude  the  idea  thiit  it  will  ever  be  aguin  nationally  emlimcei] ; 
and  though  the  exhortutiona  of  writers  nnd  lecturrre  mny  iuSame, 
they  cunniit  deepen  this  feeling.  Bnc  we  8:iy  the  idt^  of  ibe 
revival  of  Papacy  is  not  in  accorduiice  with  prophecy.  There 
we  ore  told  that  when  the  judgment  vhiill  sit,  hin  kingdom 
■hall  be  taken  nwny,  to  be  eoTuwned  and  dettroy<d  unto  tAeemi. 
The  first  Guccesn  of  the  snints  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  liis 
gradual  and  hapeleu  decline.  As  vial  after  vinl  wtw  jNitirecl 
out  on  the  earth,  each  cnnie  with  a.  shock  against  his  citndel,  and 
widened  the  former  breach  <ir  mndc  a  new  one.  And  na  the 
sen-nth  trumpet-blast  of  Jotbun's  company  hrought  the  wuila 
of  Jerichu  to  the  ground ;  so  the  seventh  vial,  whose  mntiered 
thunders  mny  be  e»en  now  heard  in  the  puliticul  lieavi-ns, 
will  cnuee  it  to  shake  to  its  foundations,  und  ti>tt«r  to  its 
fall.  It  ia  really  foolish  to  suppose  thar,  while  the  authority  of 
the  Pope  is  so  shuttered  and  reduced  tliat  it  can  only  be  maiii' 
tuined  ul  home  by  French  and  Austrian  bayonets,  he  should  he 
able  to  regain  the  allegiance  nf  I'rotestnnt  Britain,  nr  prevail 
on  the  Continental  powers  to  ally  tbemaelvea  in  a  crusade  against 
her. 

The  placing  of  Britain  among  the  ten  horns  is  just  the  cril 
effects  of  a  premature  interpretation  of  the  prophecy.  At  the  period 
when  many  of  our  commentators  wrute,  it  was  actually  ni'Ces^ary 
to  include  Britnin  in  the  toe  kingdoms,  in  ordtr  to  make  up  the 
number  required.  Up  to  the  year  IB20.  there  were  only  eight 
indrpendent  powers  within  the  Kiimnn  empire,  but  in  that  year 
the  Greeks  rebelled  against  the  Sultan,  and  after  several  years 
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war,  succeeded  in  establisliing  a  new  kingdom,  which  became  th« 
ninth  burn.  Still  another  was  wanted  to  complete  the  prophetic 
eymbol,  and  it  did  nut  come  up  till  1830,  when  the  revolution  of 
Paris  divided  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  into  two,  and  Bel- 
gium became  a  separate  Power,  to  defeat  the  calculations  of  divines, 
and  pluck  Britain  from  the  anomalous  position  in  which  they  had 
placed  her.  We  suy  anomalous,  for  how  is  it  ])ossibIe  to  reconcile 
the  past  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  progression — of  which  she  has 
been  the  mover  and  sustainer — with  sudden  and  complete  destruc- 
tion ?  The  very  thought  is  a  libel  on  the  eternal  law  of  develop- 
ment and  the  wisdom  of  the  moral  government ;  but  it  is  false ; 
and  we  will  by-and-bye  show  how  different  is  the  destiny  of  this 
country,  and  what  a  noble  part  has  been  assigned  her  in  the  last 
act  of  the  mighty  drama.  The  image  territory  is,  in  Scripture, 
called  "  the  whole  earth,'*  or,  as  it  might  be  more  correctly  trans- 
lated, the  whole  habitable.  The  continent  of  Europe  is  therefore 
comprehended  by  the  phrase ;  and  the  ten  toes,  which  spring  out 
of  the  eastern  and  western  Roman  empires  (these  being  the  two 
legs  of  the  image),  must  be  confined  to  the  "earth,"  and  cannot 
extend  to  the  sea^  or  an  island  in  the  sea.  Britain  therefore,  being 
in  the  sea,  and  not  on  the  ''  earth,**  cannot  be  one  of  the  horns. 
Her  geographical  position  places  her  without  the  boundary  both  of 
the  Babylonian  and  Roman  empires.  The  powers  which  really 
answer  to  the  toes  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  are  Bavaria,  Lom- 
bardy,  Hungary,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Naples,  Portugal,  Spain,  France, 
and  Belgium;  and  if  we  understand  the  prophecy  aright,  these 
kingdoms  will  be  wholly  destroyed,  or  at  least  completely  shattered, 
within  the  next  fifteen  years. 

The  next  great  error  of  our  interpreters,  and  the  lost  to  which 
we  will  particularly  advert,  is  in  regard  to  the  ''  time,  and  times, 
and  half  a  time,"  or  the  duration  of  the  beast.  Here  a  two-fold 
misconception  is  apparent.  First,  in  the  determination  of  the 
duration  of  this  period ;  and  second,  in  dating  its  commencement. 
They  imagine  that  it  means  a  period  of  1260  lunar  years,  and 
they  have  failed  to  find  the  true  commencement  of  this  epoch. 
The  general  theory  dates  it  from  the  year  606,  when  Pliocas  pro- 
claimed the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  This 
fixes  the  termination  of  the  1260  years  in  1866,  from  which 
eighteen  years  roust  be  subtracted,  being  the  difference  between 
wlar  and  lunar  time,  thus  making  the  true  ending  in  1848.  But 
we  consider  that  the  1260  years  arc  solar^  and  not  lunar  years. 
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In  ealeulaiin^  the  cycle,  we^  in  common  with  others,  adept  lanar 
time,  because  we  are  taught  to  do  so  by  the  Volume  of  Inspiration* 
Comparing  the  6tli  and  14th  yerses  of  the  12tb  chapter  of  Revela- 
tion, we  find  that  the  '*time,  times,  and  half  a  time"  (or  three 
years  and  a  half — or  forty  and  two  months,  as  it  is  elsewhere  ex- 
pressed) are  a  thousand,  two  hundred  and  threescore  days,  which 
is  nearly  lunar  time,  360  days  comprising  a  year.  But  we  have 
no  warrant  for  supposing  that  these  1260  day»  mean  lunar  days 
also.  Even  independently  of  other  evidence,  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  consider  them  as  sular  time,  as  do  several  late  writers 
on  prophecy.  The  Rev.  William  Ramsay  of  Crieff,  whom  we 
consider  to  have  caught  many  true  glimpses  of  interpretation,  and 
to  be  one  of  our  best  expositors,  notwithstanding  his  adherence  to 
some  old  theories,  which  we  are  sure  the  inexorable  development 
of  time  will  explode,  thus  writes  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  '^  Lectures 
on  the  Revelation": — "  When  the  Spirit  of  God  gives  us  prophetic 
time  in  the  form  of  months  or  years,  and  when  these  are  to  be 
reduced  to  prophetic  days,  each  signifying  a  year,  we  are  no  doubt 
warranted  to  calculate  tliem  by  30  days  for  a  month,  or  SCO  days 
for  a  year;  but  we  apprehend  that  when  years  are  reduced  to 
prophetic  days  of  360  days  each,  and  these  days  understood  as 
years,  they  must  be  solar  years  or  seasons,  just  as  a  day  has  ever 
been  reckoned  a  solar  day." 

But  this  point  may  be  treated  empirically  as  well  as  mathema- 
tically. There  are  several  other  similarly  delivered  prophetic 
cycles  in  Scripture,  which  have  run  their  course,  and  become 
matter  of  history,  and  an  examination  of  these  gives  solar  time  as 
their  invariable  termination.  In  the  4th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  the 
prophet  is  instructed  to  perform  some  symbolical  actions,  and  lie 
on  his  left  side  for  390  days.  Ue  is  told  that  these  days  represent 
years,  and  that  these  years  represent  the  "  iniquity  of  the  house 
of  Israel,"  or  from  their  apostasy  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam  to  the  Captivity.  By  consulting  the  chronology 
of  this  period,  the  reader  will  find  that  it  extended  to  390  solar 
years. 

But  what  may  be  considered  a  better  case  in  point,  is  the 
seventy  weeks  of  Daniel.  This  period  was  to  run  "  from  the 
going  forth  of  the  commandment  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusa- 
lem" to  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  Seventy  weeks  comprise  490 
days :  this,  in  prophetic  time,  is  equal  to  490  years ;  which,  if  the 
idea  of  Fleming  and  others  be  correct,  amount  to  scarcely  482  solar 
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years.     To  show  the  erroneousness  of  this  opinion,  we  subjoin  the 

following  chronology  of  the  period : — 

Years. 
Artaxcrxcs,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  roi^,  put  forth  a  decree 

for  "  restoring  and  rebuilding  Jerusalem,"  and  at'tcrvaiils  reigned       29 

Xerxes  II.  and  Sogdianus  reigned  only  about  1)  montlis  in  all,  oj 

Daiius  Nothns,     .......  19 

Artaxerxes  Mneinon,        ......  43 

Artaxerxes  Ochus,             .••...  23 

Arses,        .            .            •            •                        ...  2 

Darius  Codomannus,         .•«...  G 

Alexander  the  Great,        .•••..  7 

To  the  Era  of  the  Greeks,            •           •                        .            .  12 

Seleucus  Nicator,              .•«••.  31 

Antiochus  Soter,                .••••.  19 

Antiochus  Theos,              •           •            •            •            •            .  15 

Seleucus  Callinicus,          ••••••  20 

Seleucus  Ceraunus,  .  •  •  •  .3 

Antiochus  the  Great,         .•••«•  3G 

Seleucus  Philopator,         ••••••  12 

Antiochus  Ej)iphanes,       ..••«.  11 

Antiochus  Eupatur,           ...•••  2 

Demetrius  Soter,               ...•••  12 

Alejcander  Bala,     .....••  6 

Demetrius  Nicator,           ...•••  18 

Alexander  Zebina,  Cleopatra,  and  Seleucus  V.,              •            •  4 

Antiochus  Grypus,            ......  27 

Seleucus,                .....••  4 

Antiochus  Eusebcs,          ....••  24 

Aristobulus  II.,                  ....••  G 

Hyrcanus  II.,        ....•••  24 

Antigonus,             .,...•••  2 

Ilenxl  hatl  reigned  at  the  Birth  of  Christ,           ...  37 

Exact  Age  of  Christ  at  his  Crucifixion,    ....  36} 

Total  number  of  Solar  years,  400 


The  following  Table  will  afford  the  reader  a  chronological  view 
of  the  various  Cycles  of  Daniel  and  John,  according  to  our  method 
of  interpretation : — 


Beginning 
.     of 
Cycle. 


B.C. 

454 
4:14 

A.D. 

312 

1G85 

529 

521) 

629 
COG 


Character  and  Duration  of  Cycle. 


The  70  weeks  (or  490  years)  of  Daniel, 

. . .    2300  years,  or  the  time  of  the  Vision,    .... 

...    12C0  years  of  the  "Witnes.se8,*' 

...    3 J  lunar  days,  or  deatli-period  of  Witnesses, 
. . .    1200  years  of  the  civil  power  of  the  Beast,     .     . 
...    1290  years  of  "the  abomination  that  niakcth 

desolate," 

...    1335  years  of  Daniel,  ending  in  Blessedness, 
...    12G0  years   of  the  ecclesiastical  reign  of  the 

Beast, 


Knd 

of 
Cycle. 


A.D. 

33 
1843 

1572 
1789 
1789 

1819 
1884 

186C 


The  first  of  these  cycles,  it  will  be  observed,  commenced  454 
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yiean  before  Christ,  or  at  "  the  going*  forth  of  the  commandment  to 
build  and  to  restore  Jerusalem."  Daniel  was  favoured  with  a  vision 
of  the  events  that  would  transpire  concerning  his  country,  from  that 
period  onward  till  the  end  of  2300  years,  or  till  ''  the  time  of  the 
end.'*  The  cycles  directly  connected  with  this  part  of  the  vision 
•re  the  70  weeks  and  the  1290  days.  The  70  weeks,  or  490  years^ 
began  with  the  advent  of  the  vision  period,  and  closed  at  the  Cru- 
cifixion. If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  9th  chapter  of  Daniel,  where 
the  prophecy  of  the  70  weeks  is  made,  he  will  notice  that  the  angel 
divides  it  into  three  parts — viz.,  seven  weeks,  threescore  and  two 
weeks,  and  one  week, — the  latler  being  sub-divided  into  two  parts. 
These  literally  mean,  forty-nine  years,  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years,  and  seven  years.  And  to  show  that  this  was  no  mean- 
ingless method  of  annunciation,  we  may  mention,  that  it  allowed 
49  years  from  the  ''going  forth  of  the  commandment*'  till  the 
restoration  of  the  state,  and  434  years  from  this  again  till  ''the 
Messiah.**  The  one  week,  or  seven  years,  comprises  the  ministry 
of  John  and  Jesus.  In  the  "  midst*'  of  this  period  Jesus  entered 
on  his  public  life,  and  therefore  during  the  latter  half  of  it  "  he 
caused  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease.'* 

The  1290  years  run  from  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination,  till 
the  pouring  out  of  that  which  is  determined  ;  in  other  words,  from 
the  establishment  of  the  civil  power  of  the  Papacy,  till  the  opening 
of  the  sixth  vial,  when  desolation  should  begin  to  overtake  the  little 
horn,  which  had  ''divided  the  land  for  gain,"  and  polluted  it  with 
8upe^^tition  and  idolatry.  This  vial  began  in  1820,  just  1290 
jf€ars  after  (he  publication  of  ike  Justinian  code. 

The  2300  years  terminated  in  1843,  just  immediately  after  the 
settlfment  of  the  Eastern  question  and  the  establishment  of  "  the 
king  of  the  south;  so  that  "the  time  of  the  end"  extends  from 
that  period  till  the  winding  up  of  the  whole. 

The  other  cycles,  referring  to  the  witnesses  and  the  times  of  the 
beast,  range  from  312  to  1866.  In  looking  at  those  which  begin 
before,  and  terminate  after,  Christ,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that 
Christ  was  three  years  of  aye  when  the  Anuo  Domini  bet/an^  and  these 
periods  whose  commencement  is  marked  a.d.  529,  must  be  regarded 
as  ranging  in  their  advent  and  commencement  to  the  extent  of 
four  years  later,  the  publication  of  the  Papal  code  having  occupied 
that  time. 

According  to  our  table^  the  **  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time" 
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began  earlier  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  year  606  is  the 
period  of  the  ecclenattical  constitution  of  the  beast,  or  the  time 
when  the  dragon  gave  him  his  authority.  His  civil  constitution 
dates  ^5  years  earlier,  or  from  531,  when  the  Justinian  code  was 
published;  and  this  was  the  real  beginning  of  the  1260  years. 
The  reign  of  the  beast  ought,  then,  to  have  terminated  about  the 
year  1791,  or  two  years  earlier  or  later, — and  bo  it  did  !  The 
resurrection  of  the  two  witnesses  (or  civil  and  religious  democracy), 
which  were  slain  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  took  place  in  1789,  or 
at  the  period  of  the  first  French  revolution,  and  this  was  the  first 
time  any  successful  opposition  was  made  to  the  Papal  power. 
Then  the  judgment  began  to  sit,  and  the  civil  dominion  of  the  Pope 
was  taken  away,  to  be  **  consumed  and  destroyed  unto  the  end.*' 
And  as  ^5  years  elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial 
and  Papal  power  of  the  beast,  so  ^5  years  must  elapse  between  his 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  destruction.  This  period  is  represented  by 
the  seven  vials,  the  mission  of  which  is  to  pour  chastisement  on 
the  beast  and  his  followers,  till  at  the  end  the  whole  will  meet  with 
sudden  and  signal  destruction.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
1260  years,  limits  the  existence  of  the  beast — it  merely  limits  his 
power.  The  full  term  of  his  political  and  ecclesiastical  existence  is 
1335  years,  and  this  terminates  in  18G6,  or  about  fifteen  years  from 
this  period.  But  what  a  number  of  awful  events  must  take  place 
in  that  short  time  I  what  revolutions,  and  strife,  and  bloodshed 
must  be  witnessed  on  the  Continent,  and  in  many  parts  of  Asia ! 
No  wonder  that  the  political  sky  is  black  and  lowering,  charged 
as  it  is  with  the  elements  of  a  storm,  which,  for  tremendous  force 
and  severity,  has  never  been  equalled.  The  people  of  the  present 
age  have  come  to  the  very  border  of  a  thrilling  epoch,  and  they 
know  it  not.  The  newspaper  press  laughs  at  the  cry  of  war  which 
has  arisen  on  every  hand.  It  points  to  the  progress  of  railways 
and  electric  telegraphs,  and  asks  if  these  are  signs  of  war.  Rail- 
ways and  telegraphs,  steam-engines  and  copper-wire,  can  then 
overturn  the  purpose  of  God  or  falsify  His  word  ?  A  few  hours  of 
strife  will  suffice  to  tear  up  every  vestige  of  these  so-called  pledges 
of  peace,  and  their  component  parts  may  yet  form  efficient  instru- 
ments to  carry  on  the  conflict.  In  these  days  of  scepticism  and 
intellectual  supremacy,  it  may  be  a  hard  matter  to  get  such  Bible 
truths  borne  home  to  the  hearts  of  men ;  but  in  a  very  short  time 
they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  reality  and  genuineness 
of  that  revelation  they  now  despise  or  neglect.     Amid  the  terror  and 
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confusion  of  the  approaching  hurricane^  when  men's  hearts  are 
fiuling  them  for  fear«  they  will  be  glad  to  turn  to  its  long- forsaken 
pages,  to  learn  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  fearful  calamity.  If 
the  people  of  Britain  and  America  are  wise,  they  will  make  them* 
selres  acquainted  with  this  beforehand,  and  thus  enjoy  that  tran- 
quillity which  the  knowledge  will  impart.  It  is»  even  on  other 
grounds  than  personal  comfort  and  mental  peace,  extremely 
necessary  that  they  should  do  so.  Though  for  the  present  they 
will,  by  caution  and  prudence,  keep  free  from  the  struggle,  they 
hare  a  high  and  holy  mission  to  fulfil,  and  are  as  yet  ignorant  of 
it.  To  them  has  been  committed  the  task  of  conducting  the  moral 
progression  of  the  world,  and  preparing  it  for  the  coming  millennium. 
While  other  nations  are  murdering  and  devouring  each  other,  and 
gnawing  their  tongues  and  blaspheming  under  the  iron  rod  of 
Jehovah,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be  opening  up  the  pathway 
for  the  entrance  into  this  sin-cursed  and  strife-torn  world  of  the 
reign  of  peace  and  love.  Blessed,  indeed,  are  they  that  wait,  and 
come  to  the  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty  days. 

In  the  above  paragraph  we  style  the  witnesses  ''  civil  and  reli- 
gious democracy,"  and  this  designation,  we  believe,  is  new  to  most 
students  of  prophecy.  A  great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed 
among  commentators  regarding  their  identity,  but  they  agree  in 
considering  them  to  be  two  ecclesiastical  associations  antagonistic 
to  the  Papacy.  It  would  be  useless  to  waste  time  and  space  in 
bringing  forward  the  various  theories  of  divines,  and  showing 
the  difficulty  of  harmonizing  these  with  the  prophetic  description. 
Neither  is  this  properly  our  business.  Let  the  advocates  of  such 
theories  support  them  as  best  they  can,  while  we  cast  ours  into  the 
mould  provided  by  Daniel  and  John. 

They  are  called  by  Christ  "  my  two  witnesses.*'  For  what,  and 
against  what,  did  they  witness?  For  the  pure  and  simple  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  By  whom  were  these  violated  ?  By  the  kings 
and  the  priests.  These  two  classes  at  an  early  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  formed  a  coalition,  established  each  a  despotism  in  their 
own  sphere,  and  supported  each  other  in  maintaining  their  usurpa- 
tions. Still  truth  has  friends  and  defenders  in  every  age  and  in 
every  department,  and  both  in  the  Church  and  State  there  arose  a 
branch  of  its  firm  adherents,  who  strenuously  protested  against  the 
physical  and  spiritual  bondage  which  had  been  imposed.  Instead 
of  being  listened  to,  and  satisfied  by  measures  of  reform,  the  two 
usurping  classes  agreed  to  persecute  and  suppress  them,  and  hence, 
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thongh  they  continued  to  witness  and  "  prophesy,"  it  was  in  gar- 
ments of  sackcloth.  As  their  enemies  had  joined  in  an  unholy 
alliance,  and  as  the  cause  of  truth  must  in  a  great  measure  unite 
its  supporters  of  every  phase,  the  civil  and  religious  Reformers 
became  necessarily  associated  with  each  other,  and  throughout  the 
long  period  of  their  testimony  we  find  them  hand  in  hand,  and  at 
the  end  meeting  a  common  fate. 

In  Daniel,  these  same  antagonists  of  despotism  are  called  **  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High  ;**  but  their  character  and  position,  though 
distinctly  marked  and  essentially  similar  to  that  of  the ''  witnesses,* 
are  merely  outlined.  It  is  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Revelation  that 
we  are  presented  with  a  full  description  of  their  history  and  mission. 
There  we  have  the  character  of  their  deeds,  their  defeat  and  death, 
the  period  of  their  testimony,  the  length  of  the  death-period,  and 
joy  of  their  enemies  during  its  continuance,  and  their  resurrection 
and  subsequent  triumph. 

1st,  The  character  of  their  deeds. — They  "tormented"  those  whom 
they  opposed,  and  though  they  could  never  get  the  mastery,  yet 
had  power  to  slay  many  of  their  enemies,  and  shut  up  the  political 
heaven,  so  that  the  tyrants  could  not  enjoy  their  usurpation  in 
peace.  From  time  to  time  they  waged  war  against  their  oppressors, 
and  wounded  despotism  in  many  a  part.  Hence  they  "  smote  the 
earth  with  all  plagues,"  and  devoured  their  enemies  with  the  fire 
of  their  mouth.  How  did  the  Leonists,  Paulicians,  Albigenses, 
Waldenses,  Huguenots,  <fec.,  annoy  and  hurt  the  civil  and  ecclesiaa- 
tical  power  of  Europe  for  centuries  ?  Truly  while  upholding  the 
the  olive  trees  of  liberty,  and  becoming  the  candlesticks  of  eternal 
truth  before  the  God  of  the  earth,  they  strewed  the  throne  of 
despotism  with  thorns,  and  rendered  uneasy  both  the  crowned  and 
the  mitred  head. 

2d,  Their  defeat  and  death. — "  The  beast  that  ascendeth  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit,"  we  are  told,  <'  shall  make  war  against  them, 
and  shall  overcome  them,  and  kill  them."  After  having  fulfilled 
the  period  of  their  prophetical  mission,  their  enemies  were  to 
vanquish  them  and  put  them  to  a  cruel  death.  Let  the  records  of 
the  past  testify  to  the  truth  of  this.  In  1572  was  perpetrated 
that  deed  which  blackens  for  ever  a  page  of  universal  history,  and 
branded  the  brow  of  the  dragon  and  the  beast  with  the  mark  of 
Cain — we  mean  the  Bartholomew  massacre.  And  for  more  than 
a  century  after  that  period  did  the  sword  of  tyranny  spill  the 
blood  of  the  saints,  till,  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantea 
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in  1685,  the  witnesseB  were  slain,  the  olive  trees  fell,  the  lamp  of 
truth  was  extinguished,  and  for  a  century  afterwards  continental 
Europe  was  enveloped  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  tomh. 

dd.  The  period  of  their  testimony, — *^  They  shall  prophecy  a 
thousand,  two  hundred,  and  three-score  days.'*  On  the  principle 
of  one  day  standing  for  a  year  in  prophecy,  this  makes  the  period 
of  their  testimony  extend  to  1260  years;  therefore,  if  their  death 
took  place  in  1685,  their  prophetical  existence  must  have  com« 
menced  about  the  year  312,  because  that  war  which  terminated  in 
their  death,  began  in  1572,  when  their  testimony  was  finished. 
When,  therefore,  we  look  back  to  this  period,  we  find  satisfactory 
proof  that  our  theory  is  correct.  At  this  very  time  was  the  unholy 
alliance  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  usurpation  formed.  In 
this  very  year  was  born  the  man  child,  who  destroyed  the  Pagan 
empire,  and  became  the  foundation  of  that  two-fold  system  of 
despotism,  against  which  the  witnesses  protested.  We  refer  to 
Constantino,  who  <<  ruled  the  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,"  and 
'<  poured  into  the  Church's  lap  the  treasures  of  the  east  and 
west." 

4th,  The  duration  and  circumstances  of  the  death  period^^After 
the  beast  had  prevailed  against  them  and  killed  them,  we  are  told 
that  their  bodies  were  to  lie  unburied  in  the  "  broad  street  of  the 
great  city/'  for  "  three  days  and  an  half,"  after  which  they  were  to 
be  (politically)  raised.  Here,  it  may  be  thought,  history  fails  to 
snpport  our  theory,  since  it  gives  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that 
three  years  and  a  half  after  1G85  the  democracy  burst  forth  and 
triumphed  over  its  enemies.  On  the  contrary,  we  iind  that  for 
more  than  100  years  they  and  their  cause  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
State,  and  it  was  not  till  1709  that  **the  spirit  of  life  from  God 
entered  into  them."  To  account  for  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  symbolic  character  of  the  whole  of  this  prophecy,  and  the 
necessity  for  fitness  of  expression.  To  have  given  the  literal,  or 
even  the  usual  prophetic  term,  for  this  period,  would  have  been  in 
tlie  circumstances  most  unnatural.  The  bodies  were  to  lie  unburied, 
and  had  the  period  been  mentioned  in  full,  painful  ideas  of  putre- 
faction and  decay  would  have  intruded  themselves.  It  was 
necessary  then  to  prevent  this,  by  reducing  it  to  a  miniature  of 
proper  dimensions,  and  accordingly  it  is  expressed  by  lunar  days, 
or  the  exact  interval  between  one  new  moon  and  another.  This,  ac- 
cording to  the  nearest  calculatiflttlis  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes  ; 
and  this  period  multiplied  by  3^,  gives  103  days,  8  hours,   34 
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minutes,  which,  heing  rendered  on  prophetic  principle,  becomea 
103  years,  4  months,  17  days — nearly  the  exact  period  which  elapsed 
hettoeen  the  death  of  the  witnesses  on  October  18th,  1685,  and  their 
resurrection  on  the  memorable  I8th  of  F^rwiry  1789. 

France,  therefore,  is  the  <*  broad-way  "  of  the  great  city.  Geo- 
graphically she  certainly  isj  and  historically  she  bec&me  so.  She 
is  physically  the  broadest  and  amplest  of  the  ten  streets  which 
comprise  the  apocalyptic  Babylon ;  and  though  it  is  probable  that 
Austria  spilled  more  of  the  blood  of  the  witnesses,  it  was  in  France 
they  met  their  final  death-blow.  Here  they  lay  dead,  yet  visible, 
for  more  than  a  century;  and  here  too  were  they  raised  into 
terrible  action.  At  this  period  France  was  enveloped  in  darkness 
as  palpable  as  that  which  fell  on  Egypt.  She  was  a  very  Sodom 
in  wickedness;  and  the  100^000  Huguenots,  whose  bodies  lay 
scattered  in  the  metropolis,  made  her  emphatically  a  Golgotha — a 
place  of  skullsj — all  these  bearing  out  most  distinctly  the  Scrip- 
ture designation — "Spiritually  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where 
also  our  Lord  wasT  crucified." 

5t)i,  Their  political  resurrection  and  final  triumph, — The  French 
Revolution  was  the  terrible  trumpet-blast  that  proclaimed  the  re« 
surrection  of  the  witnesses,  amid  the  fear  and  dread  of  those  who 
beheld  them.  Scarcely  were  they  on  their  feet,  and  had  made 
their  enemies  aware  of  their  return  to  life,  till  in  the  Royal  pro- 
clamation for  the  convention  of  the  States  General,  they  heard  a 
voice  from  the  political  heaven,  saying,  *'  Come  up  hither."  And 
having  ascended  in  a  portentous  cloud,  and  taken  their  seats  as  the 
(third  estate  of  the  kingdom,  the  mighty  earthquake  burst  forth, 
'  the  tenth  part  of  the  nations  fell/'  the  French  monarchy  was 
destroyed,  the  reign  of  terror  ran  its  course,  infidelity  and  atheisui 
stalked  abroad,  till,  when  the  cup  of  madness  and  blasphemy  was 
nearly  full,  and  the  nation  almost  within  the  unyielding  grasp  of 
the  rapids  of  destruction,  it  awoke  ^  a  sense  of  its  fearful  position, 
started  back  "  affrighted "  and  horror-struck,  and  thankful  for  its 
escape,  "  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven." 

Such,  then,  is  the  harmony  that  exists  between  our  theory  of 
the  witnesses  and  the  inspired  description,  the  history  of  the  past 
being  made  the  testing  medium.  We  trust  it  will  prove  satisfac- 
tory to  those  who  have  not  been  satisfied  with  former  theories,  and 
cause  those  who  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  of  these,  to  con- 
sider their  respective  claims  calmly  and  impartially,  and  judge 
which  rests  upon  the  surest  foundation. 
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Bat  it  is  now  time  that  we  enter  on  the  principal  part  of  onr 
present  work,  to  which  the  foregoing  forms  a  necessary  introduc- 
tion.    And  before  speaking  of  what  is  about  to  occur,  let  us  see 
the  exact  portion  of  the  prophecy  that  has  been  fulfilled.     By 
going  back  along  the  history  of  the  past,  we  could  clearly  trace 
the  course  of  the  prophecy,  from  its  first  beginning  to  the  present 
time,  but  this  is  unnecessary.      It  will  suffice  if  we  make  the 
reader  understand  where  we  are  at  present.     We  are,  then,  under 
the  sixth  and  seventh  vials.     The  gold,  silver,  and  brass  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image  have  passed  away;  three  of  DanieFs  beasts  have 
departed;  and  John's  seals  have  been  opened,  his  trumpets  have 
been  sounded,  and  five  of  his  vials  have  been  poured.     By  turning 
to  the  12th  verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of  Revelation,  the  reader 
.will  find  a  description  of  the  sixth  vial.     It  was  to  be  poured  out 
on  the  Euphrates — or  the  Turkish  Empire — and  began  in  1820, 
when  the  Greeks  rebelled  against  the  Sultan,  and  established  a 
new  kingdom.     From  that  time  Turkey  has  been  subjected  to 
incessant  warfiare  with  neighbouring  powers,  distraction  and  strife 
from  civil  rebellions,  and  ravaging  pestilences  from  the  hand  of 
€rod.     Six  years  after  the  successful  revolt  of  the  Greeks,   the 
Janisaries  attempted  to  follow  their  example,  but  their  insurrection 
was  repressed,  and  by  the  despot's  command  thousands  of  them 
were  butchered.     The  next  year  she  lost  110  ships  in  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  and  in  the  following  season  had  to  sustain  a  double 
conflict,  in  a  Russian  war  and  an  Albanian  insurrection.     Then 
followed  a  ten  years'  war  with  France  respecting  Algeria,  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  that  province,  and  its  annexation  to  the 
latter  kingdom.      In    1839    Egypt   and   Syria   were   taken   by 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  this  led  to  sanguinary  and  bloody  strips  in 
that  direction.     Besides  these  reverses  at  the  hand  of  man,  the 
country  was  scourged  with  cholera  and  plague  for  eleven  years ; 
and  thus  wasted  and  weakened}  she  is  in  daily  fear  of  being  totally 
overthrown  by  a  foreign  power.     But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
such  a  vial  of  wrath  poured  upon  the  Turkish  Empire  ?     Ah, 
God  had  a  long  and  heavy  account  to  settle  with  this  nation! 
When  under  the  title  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  what  ini- 
quity and  injustice  did  it  not  perpetrate  against  the  Jews,  God's 
own  peculiar  people;    and  though  permitted  to  succeed  in  its 
cruelty  for  the  express  purpose  of  punishing  the  Jewish  nation  for 
their  transgressions  against  the  Most  High,  yet  such  is  Gt>d'8 
ealousy  with  regard  to  this  race  which  he  has  chosen,  that  even 
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the  instruments  with  which  he  chastises  them  are  made  the  objects 
of  his  fiercest  yeogeance*  It  was  so  with  the  Babylonian  nation 
who  carried  them  into  captivity,  and  it  is  so  with  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  has  now  the  seat  of  the  dragon,  and  in  former  days 
dispersed  them  among  the  Gentiles.  For  this  and  other  crimes, 
enumerated  in  the  11th  chapter  of  Daniel,  the  Lord  had  a  bitter 
controversy  with  Turkey,  which  will  never  cease  till  it  is  destroyed 
onto  the  end. 

The  seventh  vial  began  in  1830,   when  the  whole  political 
atmosphere,  as  if  charged  with  democratic  electricity,  gave  forth 
flashes,  and  appeared  to  be  on  the  eve  of  an  explosion.    These 
two  vials  are  therefore  both  going  on  at  this  tirne^  and  will  end 
together,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thousand  years.     It  is  at  this 
critical  period  that  the  vision  is  to  be  unsealed.     In  other  words^ 
the  Roman  powers  are  to  be  placed  in  a  certain  position,  and  to  be 
actuated  by  a  certain  agency,  which,  we  are  told,  is  to  indicate  the 
time  of  the  end,  and  warn  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom.     This  important  information  is 
given  in  the  following  words : — '<  And  I  saw  three  unclean  spirits 
like  frogs  come  out  of  the  month  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  beast,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.     They  are 
spirits  of  devils  working  miracles,  which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of 
the  earth  and  the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that 
great  day  of  God  Almighty."      The  powers  that  represent  the 
dragon,  the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet,  are  the  Sultan,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  the  Pope ;  and  the  frogs,  or  frog-power,  is 
France — frogs  being  the  original  heraldic  symbol  of  that  nation. 
When,  therefore,  we  perceive  the  influence  of  France  causing  *^  un- 
clean spirits,"  or  evil  policy,  to  actuate  these  three  powers,  then 
are  we  to  recognise  the  immediate  approach  of  the  end ;  for  this, 
says  the  prophecy,  will  cause  the  kings  of  the  earth  to  be  gathered 
together  to  *Hhe  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty." 
This  period  Jms  now  come,     France  has  at  this  moment  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor  in  a  very  critical  position.     By  occupying  Rome 
and  protecting  the  Pope,  it  has  obtained  a  certain  right  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  his   Holiness — now,   alas!  robbed  of  his  imperial 
dignity,  and  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  **  false  prophet " — and  is 
causing  him  to  involve  the  other  nations  in  war.     By  this  move  it 
has  also  placed  itself  in  antagonism  to  Austria,  and  brought  forth 
an  unclean  spirit  from  thence,  which  in  a  little  time  will  create  an 
open  war  between  the  powers,  involving  many  other  kingdoms  in  the 
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strife,  and  ultimately  producing  consequences  of  a  fatal  nature  to  the 
whole  ten  kingdoms.  France  is  also  causing  an  unclean  spirit  to 
proceed  from  the  Sultan,  by  promising  him  help  in  case  of  a  Russian 
inTasion,  and  inciting  him  to  a  war  with  that  mighty  power,  when 
he  would  otherwise  quietly  yield  to  it.  Thus  we  see  in  fiill  ope- 
ration that  agency  which  is  to  indicate  the  time  of  the  end,  and 
produce  the  terrible  events  which  must  precede  and  accomplish 
that  period.  Let  us  now,  by  the  light  of  the  prophecy,  try  to 
discorer  the  nature  of  these,  and  thus  be  able  to  read  the  political 
history  of  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  learn  something  of  the  events 
which  will  take  place  from  that  time  till  the  millennium. 

From  what  we  stated  at  the  outset,  our  readers  will  perceive 
that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  that  system  of  wholesale  spiritu- 
alizing, which  our  commentators  have  pursued  in  treating  of  the 
future  part  of  this  Bible  history.  That  large  portion  of  it  which 
has  been  illustrated  in  the  past,  gives  us  no  warrant  to  believe — 
£eur  less  to  assert — that  its  future  predictions  are  but  emblems  of 
the  changes  and  occurrences  that  will  pass  over  the  Church,  and 
that  the  wars  spoken  of  are  moral,  not  physical  Hitherto  it  has 
been  most  accurately  illustated  by  physical  events ;  and  until  we 
have  a  better  authority  to  go  upon  than  Origen  and  his  followers, 
we  prefer  to  construe  the  language  of  the  Bible  in  a  natural 
manner,  and,  doing  so,  we  imagine  that  the  following  will  be  the 
principal  coming  events : — 

I.  The  seizure  of  Constantinople^  and  overthrow  of  Turkey  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia, 

In  following  Daniel's  version  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  more 
detailed  than  John's,  we  find  that  the  unfulfilled  part  begins  in  the 
middle  of  the  40th  verse  of  the  1 1th  chapter.  That  verse  opens 
with  the  declaration,  that  the  king  of  the  south,  or  Mehemet  Ali, 
would  *'  push"  at  the  Sultan.  This  was  accomplished  in  1839, 
when  that  monarch  wrested  Egypt  and  Syria  from  him,  and  en- 
deavoured to  seize  Constantinople  itself,  and  probably  would  have 
done  60,  had  not  the  other  powers  prevented  him,  or  rather,  had 
not  God  determined  that  he  should  only  pusliy  not  overthrow. 
The  next  part  of  the  verse  is,  however,  fraught  with  dire  calamity 
to  this,  the  representative  of  the  dragon.  "  The  king  of  the  north," 
or  Russia,  it  is  stated,  "  shall  come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind, 
with  chariots  and  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships,  and  he  shall 
enter  into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over."  Here, 
we  read  at  once  the  doom  of  Turkey.    Notwithstanding  the  assur- 
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8  ice  of  assistance  from  France  and  England,  the  Ottoman  empire 
will  soon  be  no  more.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  allies  will  be 
deceived  by  the  professions  of  peace,  which  the  autocrat  is  holding 
oat,  and  when  they  are  off  their  guard,  he  will  suddenly  invade 
and  conquer  the  kingdom.  We  have  no  date  by  which  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  time  of  its  occnrrence,  but  considering  the  number 
and  character  of  the  events  to  succeed  it,  and  the  short  space 
allowed  for  their  performance,  it  must  of  necessity  be  almost 
immediately.* 

II.  War  between  France  and  Austria — Overthrow  of  the  latter^ 
and  consequent  destruction  of  the  Papacy. 

Leaving  for  a  time  the  sixth  vial  to  run  its  course  on  the  Turkish 

*  Since  the  publicatioD  of  the  fint  edition  of  this  work,  a  farther  portion  of 
the  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled.  Another  daose  of  the  40th  verse  of  DanieVt 
11th  chapter  has  become  a  matter  of  history.  That  clause  runs  thus : — **  The  King 
of  ike  North  ehail  come  against  him  like  a  tokirlvnndj  teith  chariots,  and  with 
horsemen,  and  teith  many  ships,  and  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries  !  *'  It  'was  only 
a  few  weeks  after  ''The  Coming  Struggle**  was  before  the  public,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  made  demands  on  the  Sultan,  of  a  nature  with  which  the 
latter  could  not  comply,  as  they  trenched  on  his  monarchial  independence.  He 
therefore  refused  compliance,  and  warlike  preparations  were  immediately  hastened 
forward  in  the  Russian  land  and  naval  armaments.  The  former  force  gradually 
advanced  beyond  the  Russian  frontiers,  and  entered  into  the  countries  under  Turkish 
jurisdiction.  They  crossed  the  Pruth,  and  occupied  the  Danubian  principalities. 
Meanwhile,  Turkey  had  appealed  for  protection  to  France  and  England,  and 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  a  view  to  an  amicable  settlement;  though,  as 
a  counter  movement  to  the  Russian  preparations,  the  Sultan  organized  his  forces, 
and  France  and  England  sent  each  a  fleet  to  the  Dardanelles.  The  attempts  of 
the  Powers  to  secure  an  amicable  settlement  have  as  yet  failed.  Sometimes  the 
"  notes  *  were  rejected  and  modified  by  one  party,  and  sometimes  by  the  other.  At 
the  time  we  write,  the  Vienna  note,  with  the  Turkish  modifications,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Autocrat.  He  b  i^-illing  to  accept  the  note  "  pure  and  simple ;" 
and  Turkey  bos  intimated  her  resolution  not  to  deport  from  the  alterations,  and 
thus  matters  stand. 

During  the  period  of  these  occurrences,  the  newspaper  press  has,  of  course, 
expressed  many  opinions,  the  general  one,  however,  being  that  the  affair  would 
never  reach  a  physical  crisis,  that  the  negotiations  would  be  successful,  and  that 
the  northern  Emperor  would  quietly  evacuate  the  principalities.  Our  readers 
will  anticipate  that  we  dissent  from  this  opinion.  It  may  indeed  be  (Kissible  that 
a  temporary  settlement  may  be  patched  up,  but  we  do  nut  believe  Ku!>:iia  will 
retire  from  the  principalities.  A  course  the  very  opposite  is  announced  in  the 
next  clause  of  the  prophecy.  The  newspapers  say  he  will  retire,  Daniel  says 
"he  will  overflow  and  pass  over'  The  Emperor  may  see  it  necessary  to  stay 
proceedings  till  the  winter  is  over,  and  may  therefure  temporize  a  little;  but 
should  stipulations  bo  agreed  to,  we  do  not  believe  the  evacuation  of  the  princi- 
palities will  bo  one  of  them.  If  the  blow  is  not  struck  before  the  cold  season 
comes  on,  it  is  likely  the  spring  of  18M  will  witness  the  decease  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 
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empirei  we  mast  follow  the  seventh  in  its  operations  on  the  horns. 
After  the  angel  had  ponred  it  into  the  air,  where  it  caused  a  world 
of  dire  commotions,  the  apostle  was  carried  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  see  the  judgments  these  would  cause  to  fall  on  the  beaat 
and  his  image — in  other  words,  on  Austria  and  Rome.     For,  let  it 
be  observed,  that  Austria  as  well  as  Turkey  and  Rome,  is  doomed 
to  perdition,  before  the  ten  toes  of  the  image  are  smitten  with  the 
stone.     As  Turkey  had  yielded  to  the  Papacy  its  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  power,  so  Austria  has  supported  this  twofold  authority 
more  than  any  of  the  other  powers,  and  therefore  shall  sufTer  a 
more  signal  punishment.     Indeed,  we  find  this  kingdom,  which  is 
in  the  prophecy  styled  the  two-horned  beast,  identified  with,  and 
assimilated  to,  the  Papacy  in  all  its  more  damnatory  features.     The 
history  of  its  rise  and  progress  is  given  in  the  last  eight  verses  of 
the  13th  chapter  of  Revelation,  as  well  as  in  the  seventh  of  Daniel, 
where  its  fate  is  particularly  described :  **  They  (the  saints)  shall 
take  away  his  dominion,  to  consume  and  destroy  it  unto  the  end." 
In  that  dark  history  of  cruelties  and  crimes  perpetrated  by  the 
horns  against  the  saints,  or  friends  of  liberty,  Austria  occupies  an 
unenviably  prominent  distinction.     The  blood  of  the  two  witnesses 
lies  heavily  on  that  country,  and  has  long  cried  for  vengeance  from 
on  high.     Nor  has  it  cried  in  vain.     When  these  witnesses  were 
raised,  and  appeared  in  the  person  of  Napoleon,  the  iron  hand  of  a 
stem  retribution  was  laid  upon  Austria,  and  his  dominion  was  for 
a  time  taken  away.     The  judgment  was  temporarily  suspended  by 
the  removal  of  the  ambitious  Corsican;  but  though  vengeance  has 
been  delayed,  it  cannot  be  much  longer  averted.     His  dominion 
was  at  that  time  only  temporarily  taken  away,  but  now  it  must  be 
<<  consumed  and  destroyed  unto  the  end."     And  this  will  doubtless 
be  accomplished  by  the  same  power  that  punished  him  before. 
France,  though  herself  one  of  the  doomed  toe  kingdoms,  will  be 
the  scourge  and  destroyer  of  the  two-horned  beast,  and  preparation 
is  being  rapidly  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work.    Already 
are  the  two  powers  placed  in  hostile  relations,  and  a  speedy  war 
must  ensue.     The  result  of  this  will  be  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
<<  bloody  house  of  Austria,"  and  the  annexation  of  its  territory  to 
France.     Then  comes  the  fall  of  Babylon,     Austria,  her  supporter, 
and  only  real  prop,  having  been  destroyed,  she  must  of  necessity 
perish.     The  time  will  then  have  come  when  the  ten  horns  "  shall 
hate  her  and  make  her  desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh 
and  burn  her  with  fire.**     The  account  of  her  overthrow  is  contained 
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in  the  eighteenth  of  Revelations,  and  is  of  the  most  fearful  and 
awe-inspiring  nature.  It  is  not  for  us  to  describe  in  detail  the 
events  which  will  produce  and  accompany  her  death.  These  are 
not  indicated  fully  in  the  prophecy;  we  are  only  told  that  thd 
powers  of  Europe  will  be  the  agents,  and  that  even  they  them- 
selves will  be  filled  with  fear  when  they  behold  her  desolation. 

It  may  be  considered  extremely  improbable  that  France  will 
conquer  Austria,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  has  Russia  for  its  ally. 
But  here  the  nature  of  that  alliance  is  overlooked.  It  is  purely 
one  of  despotic  usurpation,  and  concerns  the  suppression  of  Italy 
and  Hungary.  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  a  revolutionary  outbreak, 
we  doubt  not  Russia  would  come  to  the  support  of  Austria ;  but 
for  the  settlement  of  a  continental  quarrel,  we  believe  he  will  see 
it  to  be  his  best  policy  to  remain  neutral  for  a  period.  The  late 
attempt  at  insurrection  at  Milan,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
in  this  way  the  "  struggle"  is  to  commence.  Had  that  enterprise 
been  carried  out,  the  Italians  would  have  had  to  contend  both 
against  Austria  and  Russia,  and  though  joined  by  the  Hungarians, 
could  never  have  achieved  their  independence.  This  was  perceived 
by  their  leaders ;  the  outbreak  was  suddenly  repressed,  and  it  it 
now  an  understood  thing  that  they  wait  for  the  French  initiative. 
This  cannot  be  afforded  till  the  division  of  the  *'  great  city"  into 
**  three  parts,"  or  the  subjection  of  the  nations  to  the  three  emperors 
-M>f  France,  Austria,  and  Russia.  This  seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
fulfilment.  When  Russia  takes  Turkey,  France  will  seize  Belgium 
and  the  small  kingdoms  adjoining;  while  Austria  of  course  keeps  the 
share  she  has  already  got.  When  the  continent  is  thus  held  by  two 
Emperors,  they  of  course  become  natural  foes,  and  must  struggle 
together  for  universal  supremacy.  Then  will  be  the  time  for  Italy 
and  Hungary  to  rise  and  join  for  the  off-throwing  of  the  Austrian 
yoke*  Harassed  thus  by  external  and  internal  foes,  Austria  must 
go  down,  though  at  his  destruction  he  leaves  Europe  in  the  throes 
of  a  heaving  convulsion. 

III.  The  Conquest  of  the  Horns  or  Continental  Powers  by  the 
Emperor  of  Etusia. 

By  the  time  the  above  occurrences  have  taken  place,  the  fifteen 
years  will  have  nearly  expired.  The  whole  ten  horns  will  be 
shattered  and  weakened  by  the  war,  and  in  this  condition  will  form 
an  easy  conquest  to  a  foreign  power.  This  power  is  Russia,  who 
having  settled  himself  in  Turkey,  will  *'  enter  into  the  countrieB, 
and  overflow  and  pass  over."     It  is  almost  necessary  that  the 
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original  Roman  empire  become  subject  to  one  power,  in  order  that 
the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar  may  be  re-constructed ;  and  though 
we  have  not  an  exact  description  of  their  subjugation  by  Russia, 
further  than  being  informed  that  he  would  overflow  and  pass  over, 
we  find  tliut  Ezekiel,  who  gives  a  most  minute  and  graphic  account 
of  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon,  styles  him  Gog,  the  land  of 
Magog,  chief  prince  of  Meshech  und  Tubal,  and  enumerates 
Persia,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and  the  bands  of  Gomer,  in  those  that 
follow  him.  Now,  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  Magog  and 
Gomer  mean  Germany  and  France.  These  countries  he  must 
therefore  conquer ;  and  having  conquered  them,  the  whole  of  con- 
tinental Europe  is  within  his  grasp.  The  metallic  image  will  thus 
be  joined  in  all  its  parts,  the  territory  comprehended  in  the  Baby- 
lonian, Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  empires  will  be  ruled  by  one 
man,  and  that  man  an  autocrat,  or  one  who  ruleth  by  his  own  wilL 
Events  will  now  hurry  forward  to  the  mighty  catastrophe.  The 
heart  of  the  Emperor  will  be  lifted  up  by  success,  and  in  his  pride 
and  arrogance  he  will  endeavour  to  make  the  world  his  slave.  But 
at  last  the  aerial  stone  descends  suddenly  on  his  feet;  the  iron  and 
the  clay  separate ;  the  brass,  the  silver,  and  the  gold  are  broken  to 
pieces,  become  as  chaff  in  the  summer  threshing-floor,  and  the 
whole  is  scattered  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

But  what,  it  will  be  eagerly  asked,  is  Britain  about  all  this 
time  ?  Surely  she  must  have  an  important  part  to  play  in  this 
direful  game  of  war.  No  such  thing — so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone, 
Britain  is  exempted  from  the  afl'ray,  though  her  proximity  to  the 
scene  of  the  unequalled  struggle  will  keep  her  in  a  continual  state 
of  alarm,  and  her  rulers  anxious  and  watchful.  But  yet,  though 
beyond  the  eddies  of  the  whirling  vortex,  she  must  not,  can  not, 
will  not  be  idle.  She  has  a  mission  to  fulfil,  and  she  must  feel 
straitened  till  it  is  accomplished — a  mission  of  the  strongest 
necessity,  and  she  cannot  evade  it — a  mission  of  the  noblest  nature, 
and  she  will  not  shun  it.  To  her — to  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  of  which  she  is  the  head  and  representative — is  the  task 
assigned  of  carrying  forward  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  pro- 
gress of  the  world,  and  in  this  she  must  be  well  assisted  by  her 
children  in  the  west  and  south.  America  is  to  be  united  with  her 
in  the  noble  work,  and  Australia  must  grow  in  strength  for  the 
same  purpose ;  and  thus  supported  on  cacli  side  by  a  strong  and 
stalwart  son,  the  brave  old  empire  will  feel  equal  to  the  task. 
Talk  of  America  and  Britain  going  to  war  !  the  thing  is  impossible ; 
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nature  forbids  it^  and  the  Bible  forbids  it  too.  When  they  do 
fight  it  will  be  on  one  side,  and  against  a  common  foe ;  but  they 
have  a  far  different  battle  to  fight  and  win,  in  these  coming  jears^ 
than  the  sword  or  cannon  can  accomplish.  The  great  moral  con- 
test of  spiritual  freedom  and  social  morality  must  be  sustained, 
and  the  cause  must  unite  them  and  us  in  an  eternal  bond  of 
brotherhood.  A  people  must  be  prepared  for  the  Lord,  that  hit 
kingdom  may  be  populated  when  it  is  established,  and  Britain  with 
her  sons  is  called  on  to  rear,  cherish^  and  protect  them.  But  to  be 
more  definite ;  the  next  event,  though  not  in  chronological  order, 
will  be — 

IV.  Britain  rapidly  extends  her  Eastern  possessions,  prevents 
the  occupation  ofJudea,  and  completes  the  first  stage  of  the  restora- 
tMU  of  the  Jews. 

The  many  and  severe  wars  which  our  country  has  had  to  sustain, 
in  order  to  preserve  her  Eastern  territories,  have  by  many  been 
considered  as  too  dear  pajnonent  for  their  possession.  We  do  not 
here,  however,  enter  on  this  question,  but  beg  to  inform  such,  that 
a  fiir  higher  purpose  than  commercial  interest  or  extended  empire 
is  to  be  served  by  the  presence  of  the  British  power  in  the  East. 
So  hx,  indeed,  as  she  herself  is  concerned,  this  may  have  been  the 
real  aim;  and  now  that  she  is  in  possession,  the  physical  advantages 
which  accrue  from  them  will  be  a  sufiicient  incitement  to  their 
retention.  To  preserve  the  East  Indian  market,  and  keep  a  path 
open  to  it,  Britain  will  strive  much  and  do  much ;  but  while  her 
rulers  may  think  they  are  merely  serving  the  nation,  they  are  really 
accomplishing  one  of  the  grand  designs  of  God,  and  evolving  events, 
while  they  cause  her  to  take  measures  for  the  preservation  of  this 
distant  part  of  her  empire,  will  really  and  only  produce  occurrences 
which  will  facilitate  the  great  design  of  Jehovah.  Both  God  and 
Britain  had  a  special  design  in  the  annexation  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tory to  the  lion  power,  but  these  designs  were  as  different  in  nature 
and  object  as  the  finite  is  from  the  infinite.  While  Britain  thought 
only  of  wealth  and  conquest,  God  thought  of  his  ancient  people, 
and  of  his  covenant,  and  placed  the  British  Lion  in  the  East  to 
prepare  a  way  for  his  ransomed,  and  to  become  their  protection  in 
the  infancy  of  their  restoration.  Such  is  God*s  design,  and  he  has 
enlisted  the  energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  its  accomplishment,  by 
making  it  their  interest  to  bring  it  to  pass.  The  value  of  these 
lands  to  the  nation  is  the  inducement  he  has  given  it  to  retain 
them  at  all  risks;  and  one  means  of  their  retention,  which  will 
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b^-and-by  become  very  obvioas,  will  be  to  do  that  which  will  tend 
immediately  to  the  accomplishment  of  Jehoirah's  long  promised 
porpose — the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  The  idea  has  long  been  held 
by  those  few  who  do  believe  in  a  restoration,  that  it  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  conversion.  This  is  erroneous.  The  Jews  will  return 
to  their  own  land  in  as  great  ignorance  regarding  Christ  as  when 
they  left  it.  They  tnll  be  converted — of  this  we  are  assured;  but 
it  will  be  subsequent  to  their  re-establishment  in  Palestine,  and  bj 
the  immediate  operation  of  the  Divine  Being.  In  the  many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  speak  of  this  people  acknowledging  the 
Messiah,  we  can  never  identify  the  agency  to  be  employed  in  bring- 
ing about  the  change  as  /mman.  The  Liord  invariably  speaks  of  it 
as  his  own  work,  and  to  be  done,  as  only  Divinity  can  do  it, — all 
at  once.  The  veil  is  to  be  taken  away,  the  blindness  is  to  be 
removed,  and  this  after  they  are  brought  back  to  the  hill  of  Zion : 
*'  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your 
graves,  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring 
you  into  the  land  of  Israel.  Then  ye  shall  know  that  1  am  the 
Lord." — (Ezek*  xxxvii.  12.) 

It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  conversion  of  Israel  as 
an  indication  of  the  coming  of  the  latter  days.  It  is  their  restora- 
tion that  becomes  an  evidence  of  this ;  and  we  can  imagine  with 
what  surprise  the  conversion-theorists  will  witness  the  approaching 
colonization  of  the  land  of  Israel  by  its  former  inhabitants.  But 
how,  is  it  asked,  will  they  be  restored,  and  how  does  Britain 
become  the  agent  ?  In  this  very  simple  manner.  When  Britain 
sees  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  possession  of  Turkey,  and  preparin<i' 
to  conquer  continental  Europe,  she  will  become  alarmed  for  her 
darling  Indian  possessions,  and  strengthen  her  position  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  to  prevent  the  autocrat  dominating  there. 

Having  succeeded  in  dethroning  the  Sultan,  and  annexing  the 
Turkish  dominions  to  his  sway,  he  will  naturally  endeavour  to 
take  possession  of  Palestine,  as  that  country  forms  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  This,  however,  Britain  cannot  permit.  To  let 
him  occupy  this  territory  would  be  a  virtual  relinquishment  of  the 
Eastern  market,  because  the  road  to  it  by  the  Red  Sea  would  be 
shut  up.  What  course  Britain  will  actually  adopt  to  prevent  this 
we  cannot  learn  from  the  prophecy,  but  that  she  will  prevent  it  we 
are  sure.  Not  only  will  her  own  interests  demand  it,  but  the  word 
of  Jehovah  is  concerned  in  the  matter,  and  demands  it  too.  These 
olitical  and  commercial  interests  are  but  the  means  employed  by 
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God  to  cause  this  great  nation  to  perform  his  long  expressed  deter- 
mination, to  preserre  the  Holy  Land  for  the  elected^  eldest  born  of 
Lis  children.  Were  the  Russian  Emperor  allowed  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  he  would  carry  the  land  tenure  of  the  north  along  with 
him,  and  thus  the  soil  of  the  land  of  Canaan  would  become  part 
and  parcel  of  another  nation,  its  peculiar  character  as  an  inalien- 
able possession  would  be  gone,  and  being  *<  common "  it  could  no 
longer  be  called  sacred  or  *'  holy."  But  this  cannot  be.  Jehpyoh 
hath  said,  <'  Ou  land  shaU  not  he  sold  for  every  for  the  land  is  mine^** 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  it  can  ever  be  occupied  by  a  power 
that  would  at  once  incorporate  it  with  other  territories.  The 
attempt  has  already  been  made  to  do  this,  but,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, it  signally  failed.  Shortly  after  Mehemet  Ali  established 
himself  as  "  king  of  the  south,"  he  attacked  and  conquered  Syria, 
and,  as  we  before  stated,  "  pushed  at"  the  Sultan's  throne.  The 
Powers  of  Europe,  however,  interfered  to  prevent  him  gaining  his 
point,  and  in  negotiating  terms  of  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
ordered  Mehemet  to  restore  Palestine  to  Turkey.  This  the  king 
of  the  south  refused  to  do,  and  claimed  the  land  as  his  for  ever  by 
right  of  conquest.  He  was,  however,  at  length  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  demand,  and  the  land  of  Israel  was  given  back  to  those 
whose  creed  will  not  allow  them  to  claim  the  soil.  They  have  jn- 
deed  "  divided  the  land  for  gain,**  but  those  pashas  who  occupy  it 
hold  it  by  no  tenure,  and  may  be,  and  indeed  often  are,  deprived 
of  their  possession,  without  having  the  right  to  complain.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Mahommedan  creed,  the  land  is  God's,  and  though  it 
may  be  occupied,  cannot  be  otoned  by  any  mortal;  and  certainly, 
whatever  doctrine  of  the  Koran  is  false,  this  is  true.  The  Jews 
cannot  even  sell  any  part  of  it  from  one  to  another,  far  less  can  the 
nncircumcised  Gentiles  get  it  for  a  prey. 

The  only  way  that  seems  likely  for  Britain  to  preserve  her 
Eastern  market  open  in  this  emergency,  will  be  to  place  a  Jewish 
colony  in  Palestine ;  and  thus,  it  will  appear,  that  the  river  was 
dried  up  in  order  "  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of  the  east  might  be 
prepared."  The  drying  up  of  the  river,  or  the  destruction  of 
Turkey,  will  render  it  necessary  for  the  "  kings  of  the  east,"  or 
the  British  power  which  rules  there,  to  promote  the  return  of  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land,  by  placing  its  mighty  banner  of  guardian- 
ship  over  it,  and  holding  out  every  inducement  for  the  sons  of 
Abraham  to  repair  to  it.  Be  this,  however  as  it  may,  it  is  Britain 
that  restores  the  first  portion  of  the  Jews,  as  we  learn  from  the 
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18th  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  is  furnished  with  a 
command  to  "  the  land  shadowing  with  wings,  that  sendeth  am- 
bassadors by  the  sea,"  enjoining  it  to  pat  forth  its  power  for  the 
protection  of  *'  a  nation  scattered  and  peeled,  a  nation  terrible  from 
their  beginning  hitherto,  a  nation  rooted  out  and  trodden  down, 
whose  lands  the  rivers  have  spoiled."  What  a  powerful  and 
graphic  description  is  this  of  the  present  and  past  state  of  the 
Jews  I  How  their  former  greatness  and  present  degradation  and 
desolation  is  associated  and  contrasted  i  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  do  we  identify  the  "  land  shadowing  with  wings  ? "  We 
are  told  that  it  is  beyond  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia.  Now,  going  east 
from  Judea,  across  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  we  reach  Hindostan, 
the  most  important  of  our  Indian  possessions,  and  therefore 
governed  by  a  power  that  "  sendeth  its  ambassadors  by  the  sea,**  in 
other  words,  by  an  island  state,  which  shows  that  the  reference  is 
to  Britain,  and  to  her  alone.  The  allusion  will,  however,  become 
more  apparent  in  a  short  time,  when  our  empire  is  greatly  extended 
in  that  quarter,  and  when  tbe  lion-flag  waves  o'er  many  an  island 
and  country,  proving  as  much  its  protector  as  its  ruler.  There 
can  then  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  this  country  will  open  up 
a  way  for  the  despised  and  persecuted  race  of  Abraham,  to  stand 
once  more  in  their  father-land,  and  raise  anew  the  songs  of  David 
upbn  the  holy  hill  of  Zion,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  event  will  be 
brought  about  in  some  such  manner  as  we  have  indicated.  But, 
first  of  all,  this  country  must  seize  a  great  amount  of  territory 
adjacent  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  there 
would  neither  be  peace  nor  safety  for  the  Jews  in  their  own 
country.  The  Sultan  has  '*  divided  it  for  gain,**  and  his  pashas 
lay  it  waste  and  hold  it  waste  at  their  pleasure.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  necessary  to  occupy  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Seba,  besides  other 
places,  in  order  to  make  these  a  wall  of  defence  for  the  Jewish 
colony,  and  hence  the  language  of  Jehovah  to  his  restored  people — 
"  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  raiisom^  EUdopia  and  Seba  for  tliee"  By 
possessing  these  she  will  also  lay  her  hands  upon  Edom,  Moab, 
Ammon,  and  other  places  on  the  Red  Sea,  till  at  length,  being 
shadowed  on  every  side  by  the  wings  of  this  mighty  power,  the  new 
commonweulth  will  grow  and  prosper,  like  a  cedar  on  their  own 
mountain  of  Lebanon. 

But  by  this  time  the  autocrat  of  Russia  has  got  the  nations  of 
continental  Europe  beneath  his  feet,  and,  like  Alexander  in  ancien:, 
and  Napoleon  in  later  times,  he  thirsts  for  universal  conquest. 
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For  the  history  of  his  career  from  this  point,  onward  to  its  close* 
we  turn  again  to  thv  regular  course  of  the  prophecy.  If  the  reader 
will,  before  going  any  further,  take  up  his  Bible,  and  read  care- 
fully the  last  five  verses  of  the  eleventh  of  Daniel,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  to  the  twenty- 
third  verse  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter,  he  will  clearly  understand 
the  following,  which  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  it. 

Turning  his  eyes  eastward,  on  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
countries  under  British  protection,  the  triumphant  conqueror  of 
Europe  will  conceive  the  idea  of  spoiling  them,  and  appropriating 
their  goods  and  cattle.  Scarcely  is  this  idea  formed  than  its  exe- 
cution is  begun,  and  sudden  and  terrific  as  a  whirlwind  he  enters 
''the  glorious  land."  So  sudden  and  unexpected  is  his  onslaught, 
that  the  British  power  is  unprepared,  and  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and 
Libya  fall  into  his  hands.  But  tidings  out  of  the  East  and  North 
shall  trouble  him.  "  Sheba  and  Dedan,  and  the  merchants  of 
Tarshish,  with  all  the  young  lions  thereof,  shall  say  unto  him.  Art 
thou  come  to  take  a  spoil?  hast  thou  gathered  thy  company  to 
take  a  prey?"  How  emphatically  does  this  language  identify 
Britain  as  the  noble  and  single-handed  opponent  of  Gog  the  king 
of  the  north,  and  corroborate  our  former  statements  regarding  the 
extension  of  her  empire  in  the  East?  We  would  particularly 
point  the  reader*s  attention  to  the  "  merchants  of  Tarshish,  with 
all  the  young  lions  thereof;"  what  a  beautiful  description  is  this 
of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company,  and  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  the  Anglo-Indian  Government!  This  constitution,  as  is 
well  known,  is  both  civil  and  military,  commercial  and  imperial. 
The  former  is  represented  by  the  merchants,  the  latter  by  the 
young  lions,  or  the  officials  of  the  Company,  who  receive  their  autho- 
rity from  the  Lion  of  Britain,  and  may  therefore  be  fitly  termed 
thus,  even  as  the  representatives  of  the  Persian  and  Macedonian 
sovereignties  were  called  young  rams  and  young  goats.  Indeed, 
the  applicability  of  the  title  is  admitted  by  the  Company  itself, 
whose  arms  are  a  shield,  the  quarterings  of  which  are  filled  with 
young  lions  rampant. 

The  East  India  Company  will,  in  alarm,  notify  the  inroad  of 
the  autocrat,  and  the  loss  of  Egypt,  and  receive  instructions  from 
the  home  government  to  adopt  measures  for  opposing  him,  with  an 
accompanying  assurance  of  immediate  support.  Hence,  *' tidings 
out  of  the  east  and  out  of  the  north  shall  trouble  him.'*  The 
news  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  resolved  to  oppose  his  des- 
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potio  prog;ret8  will  reach  his  ean,  and  the  intelligenoe  will  annoj 
him.  The  mighty  doings  of  this  race  in  days  that  are  past  will 
come  into  his  mind,  and  cause  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  fear,  to 
move  him.  It  is  possible  he  may  think  of  a  time  when  another 
man,  ambitious  like  himself,  endeavoured  to  possess  the  empire  of 
the  world,  and  went  forth  conquering  till  he  was  met  by  this  same 
power,  and  overthrown;  and  no  wonder  that  such  a  thought  should 
fill  him  with  trouble.  But  quickly  rage  takes  the  place  of  fear; 
he  looks  proudly  on  the  heaving  army  tliat  follows  at  his  backj 
and  is  enraged  at  the  presumption  which  dares  to  thwart  a  will 
and  power  like  his,  <' therefore  he  goes  forth  with  great  fury  to 
destroy  and  utterly  to  make  away  many."  Proceeding  onward,  he 
seizes  the  unwalled  villages  and  gateless  cities,  till  at  length  his 
huge  and  multifarious  army  pitch  their  tents  before  Jerusiilem. 
He  lays  siege  to  the  Holy  City,  which  soon  surrenders  to  his  power, 
and  enables  him  to  '*  plant  the  tabernacle  of  his  palace  between  the 
seas  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain." 

lie  has  now  reached  the  furthest  limit  of  his  conquering  mission. 
The  decree  peals  forth  from  the  eternal  throne,  '^  Ilitherto  shalt 
thou  come,  but  no  farther;"  and  could  he  but  look  a  little  forward, 
as  he  paces  with  proud  and  haughty  step  along  the  brow  of  Zion, 
he  might  see  that  large  and  spacious  valley,  which  stretches  itself 
out  before  him,  filled  with  a  mangled  mass  of  dead  and  dying, 
swimming  in  blood,  and  ready  to  be  devoured  by  the  myriads  of 
birds  of  prey  which  hover  over  the  scene.  But  no  such  vision 
crosses  his  spirit,  and  he  passes  on  to  his  tented  palace  to  slumber 
in  pride. 

Meanwhile,  Britain  has  been  making  strenuous  efforts  to  stop 
the  progress  of  this  gigantic  Napoleon;  and  every  soldier  that  can 
be  spared  is  sent  away  in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun.  But 
what  can  the  British  army  do  against  such  a  host  as  the  Russian 
autocrat  has  around  him  ?  Brave  as  the  officers  and  men  mav  be, 
what  success  or  what  renown  can  be  gained  in  such  an  unequal 
conflict  ?  *  In  the  critical  emergency,  the  parent  island  sends  a  cry 
across  the  Atlantic,  **Come  over  and  help  us."  Swiftly  is  the 
sound  borne  over  the  waves,  and  soon  an  answering  echo  is  wafted 
back  from  the  shores  of  Columbia.  The  cause  is  common,  and 
the  struggle  must  be  common  too.  <*  We  are  coming,  brother  John, 
we  are  coming,"  is  the  noble  reply;  and  almost,  ere  it  is  delivered, 
a  fleet  of  gallant  vessels  is  crossing  the  Pacific,  with  the  star- 
spangled  banner  gleaming  on  every  mast.     Another  force  is  on  its 
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way  from  the  £Eir  Boath,  and  soon  the  flower  and  strength  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  meet  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Palestine.  The  in- 
telligence of  their  approach  reaches  the  sacrilegious  usurper,  and 
he  leads  forth  his  army  towards  the  mountains  that  rise  in  glory 
round  ahout  Jerusalem.  The  Jews  within  the  city  now  arm  them- 
selves, and  join  the  army  that  has  come  from  the  east  and  west, 
the  north  and  south,  for  their  protection,  and  thus  these  two  mighty 
masses  meet  face  to  fuce,  and  prepare  for  the  greatest  physical 
battle  that  ever  was  fought  on  this  struggling  earth.  On  the  one 
side,  the  motley  millions  of  Russia,  and  the  nations  of  Continental 
Europe  are  drawn  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  the  sides  of 
the  valleys  toward  the  north;  while  on  the  other  are  ranged  the 
thousands  of  Britain  and  her  offspring,  from  whose  firm  and  re- 
gular ranks  gleam  forth  the  dark  eyes  of  many  of  the  sons  of 
Abraham,  determined  to  preserve  their  newly- recovered  city,  or 
perish,  like  their  ancestors  of  a  former  age,  in  its  ruins. 

All  is  ready.  That  awful  pause  which  takes  place  before  the 
shock  of  battle,  reigns  around ;  but  ere  it  is  broken  by  the  clash  of 
meeting  arms,  and  while  yet  the  contending  parties  are  at  a  little 
distance  from  each  other,  a  strange  sound  is  heard  overhead.  The 
time  for  the  visible  manifestation  of  God's  vengeance  has  arrived, 
his  fury  has  come  up  in  his  face,  and  he  calls  for  a  sword  against 
Gog  tbroughout  all  the  mountains.  'Tis  this  voice  of  the  Lord 
that  breaks  the  solemn  stillness,  and  startles  the  assembled  hosts. 
The  scene  that  follows  baffles  description.  Amid  earthquakes  and 
showers  of  fire  the  bewildered  and  maddened  armies  of  the  auto- 
crat rush,  sword  in  hand,  against  each  other,  while  the  Israelites 
and  their  Anglo-Saxon  friends  gaze  on  the  spectacle  with  amaze- 
ment and  consternation.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  will  even 
lift  their  hand  against  that  foe  which  they  had  come  so  far  to 
meet.  Their  aid  is  not  necessary  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of 
the  image.  The  stone  cut  without  hands  shall  full  on  its  feet,  and 
break  them  to  pieces,  and  then  shall  the  iron,  the  clay,  the  brass, 
the  silver,  and  the  gold,  become  like  the  chaff  of  the  summer 
threshing-floor,  and  the  wind  shall  carry  them  away.  The  various 
descriptions  which  we  have  of  this  battle  all  intimate  that  God  is 
the  only  foe  that  shall  contend  with  the  autocrat  at  Armageddon. 
John  terms  it  ''the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty," 
and  we  believe  the  principal  instrument  of  their  defeat  will  be 
mutual  slaughter.  The  carnage  will  be  dreadful.  Out  of  all  the 
millions  that  came  like  a  cloud  upon  the  land  of  Israel,  only  a 
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scattered  and  shattered  remnant  will  retnm;  the  great  mass  will 
be  left  to  '<  cleanse  the  land,**  and  fill  the  ralley  of  Hamongog 
with  graves. 

V.  The  Position  of  America  after  the  Battle  of  Armageddon. 
Hitherto,  America  has  had  little  connection  with  the  evolution 
of  this  thrilling  prophecy,  except  in  assisting  her  British  parent 
to  withstand  the  conquering  progress  of  the  Autocrat;  but  after 
his  power  is  broken  on  the  mountains  of  Israel,  and  the  European 
struggle  has  terminated,  we  believe  a  very  important  work  will 
devolve  upon  her.  When  the  confusion  and  terror  of  the  conflict 
has  abated,  and  tho  sons  of  Judah  are  shouting  with  joy  on  Zion 
hill,  a  question,  long  and  often  asked,  and  asked  in  vain,  will  again 
arise,  and  this  time  with  a  satisfactory  effect.  Looking  over  to 
Carmel's  withered  top,  blushing  into  beauty  with  the  verdure  of  a 
new  era,  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem  will  earnestly  and  anxiously 
exclaim,  '^  WJiere  are  tlie  ten  tribes  V*  where  is  Ephriam,  and  our 
brethren  of  Israel  ?  This  inquiry  will  travel  over  many  lands ; 
for,  according  to  the  prophet,  they  shall  be  '* hissed  for"  till  their 
retreat  is  discovered,  and  they  too  are  brought  home. 

It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the  American  Indians  are  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  if  so — and  we  think  there  is  evidence  in 
the  Bible  to  support  such  a  belief — what  country  but  America 
can  effect  their  restoration?  Do  our  western  friends  desire  to  add 
scriptural  to  scientific  and  historical  evidence  on  this  point  ?  So 
far  as  we  can  discover,  this  evidence  is  very  indirect,  and  some 
may  term  it  accidental.  Nevertheless,  it  may  on  this  account  be 
all  the  more  convincing.  It  is  contained  in  a  clause  of  the  14th 
verse  of  the  7th  chapter  of  Micah.  The  prophet  is  praying  for 
the  restoration  of  these  tribes,  and  he  calls  them  ''the  flock  of 
thine  heritage  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood*'  What  impres- 
sion do  these  italic  words  make  on  the  American  reader?  Do  not 
the  woods  of  the  far  west  rise  to  his  view,  in  the  solitary  recesses 
of  which  dwell  the  thin  remnant  of  a  swarthy  race,  who  have  been 
weakened  and  wasted  by  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  ?  America 
owes  something  to  these  "forest  rangers;"  and  should  they  be 
finally  identified,  as  the  long  lost  Jews,  the  only  atonement  she 
can  offer,  for  sufferings  which,  we  may  with  charity  say,  necessity 
compelled  her  to  inflict,  will  be  to  engage  heart  and  hand  in  re- 
storing them  to  their  forgotten  home  and  kindred. 

We  cannot,  of  course,  distinctly  say  that  these  Indians  are  the 
ten  tribes,  and  that  therefore  America  must  send  them  home ;  but 
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we  would  advise  that  great  nation  to  prepare  herself  for  sach  a 
work>  so  that  when  God  in  his  proridence  causes  an  identification 
to  be  made,  she  may  be  ready  to  fulfil  it,  and  thus  receive  the 
promised  blessing :  "  The  remnant  of  Jacob  ahull  be  in  the  midst 
of  many  people  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord;  as  showers  upon  the 
grass  that  tarrieth  not  for  man,  nor  awaiteth  for  the  sons  of  men." 
We  pause  at  this  point  of  the  prophecy,  considering  it  unneces- 
sary at  the  present  time  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the 
nature  or  duration  of  the  millennial  period.     We  have  already 
followed  the  subject  beyond  the  limits  indicated  by  our  title-page, 
and  it  would  swell  this  pamphlet  far  beyond  its  intended  size,  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  points.     A  great  obscurity  rests  on 
the  events  that  immediately  follow  the  battle  of  Armageddon,  so 
that  although  we  miglU  come  pretty  near  the  reality,  our  remarks 
would  be  essentially  conjectural.      It  is  probable  that  Assyria, 
Persia,  and  Britain  will  be  the  only  three  powers  that  will  exist 
in  the  old  world,  besides  the  kingdom  which  the  Most  High  will 
establish  in  Jerusalem;  for  it  is  stated  by  Daniel,  that  "the  rest 
of  the  beasts**  lived  for  a  ^'  season  and  a  time,"  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  dragon.     It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  Britain  will 
continue  to  hold  a  high  place  among  the  nations,  on  account  of  the 
noble  and  important  mission  she  will  have  fulfilled,  though  what 
that  position  will  be,  or  how  long  she  will  retain  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.     The  Anglo-Saxon  race  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
constitution,  be  a  leading  people,  and  will  probably  continue  un- 
rivalled in  intellectual  greatness;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrews 
will  have  the  chief  place  during  that  glorious  era  which  these 
stirring  changes  are  to  usher  in.    They  will  become  officially  greater 
than  any  of  the  other  nations,  and  that  in  virtue  of  their  covenant 
agreement  with  Jehovah,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  extent  of  their 
privilege.     In  point  of  intellectual  attainments,  the  Jewish  race 
can  never  soar  above  the  Saxon  mind,  and  therefore  they  can  never 
become  morally  greater  than   Britain  or  America.      These  two 
countries,  especially  the  latter,  will  continue  to  move  forward  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  world's  progression,  and  carry  the  human 
soul  through  endless  stages  of  development,  till  the  highest  point 
of  its  earthly  compass  is  reached,  and  the  wider  sphere  and  nobler 
pursuits  of  eternity  shall  unfold  themselves. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  race  for  such  a  destiny  as  this,  it  was 
necessary  that  they  should  burst  those  chains  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical despotism,  which  priestcraft  had  forged  for,  and  fastened  around 
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the  haman  boqI  ;  and  how  emphatically  and  noUy  have  Britain  and 
America  performed  this  duty  I  Mast  we  remind  the  reader  of 
Bruce  and  Wallace  and  the  Corenanters,  in  Scotland;  of  Cromwell 
and  Milton,  Hampden,  and  the  Puritans,  in  England;  or  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  war  of  independence,  in  America?  Those  fierce 
and  fiery  furnaces  through  which  this  selected  race  struggled  in 
years  gone  by,  were  intended  to  purify  and  qualify  them  for  the 
work  of  the  latter  days ;  and  the  result  is,  that  at  this  moment 
they  are  free,  and  ready  to  assume  their  heaven -appointed  office. 
Hence  the  difference  between  their  fate  and  the  fate  of  those 
ancient  nations  whom  they  imitated,  or  the  modern  nations  who 
imitated  them.  How  often  have  the  generous  and  noble-hearted 
gazed  with  indignant  wonder  at  the  gallant  yet  abortive  efforts  of 
patriots  to  save  their  country  from  bondage  and  oppression,  and  as 
star  after  star  of  liberty  was  blotted  out  by  the  blood-red  sun  of 
despotism,  turned  a  reproachful  eye  to  heaven,  as  if  to  ask  why 
truth  and  justice  was  denied  its  own !  And  never  will  this  dark 
enigma  be  explained  till  the  light  of  this  prophecy,  of  which  we 
have  all  along  been  speaking,  shino  upon  it ;  but  no  sooner  does 
its  mist-dispelling  influence  pass  across  the  gloom,  than,  as  sunlight 
from  on  high,  the  answer  comes,  which  amply  satisfies  the  grieved 
doubting  heart,  and  vindicates  the  justice  of  the  Eternal.  It  is 
only  while  tracing  the  windings  and  developments  of  Daniers  vision 
and  Juhn*s  Revelation,  that  we  learn  the  secret  of  Poland*s  down- 
fall and  Hungary's  degradation.  Those  nations  stand  upon  the 
image  territory,  and  are  involved  in  its  destruction,  therefore  all 
efforts  to  save  them  must  be  vain.  As  powersy  they  are  doomed  to 
fall,  and  though  their  wrongs  shall  one  day  be  righted,  for  the 
present  their  noble-hearted  patriots  must  resign  themselves  and 
their  cause  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

And  here  too,  in  the  light  of  this  truth-diffusing  prophecy,  do  we 
understand  the  past  and  learn  the  future  of  Irkland.  The  state 
of  this  country  has  long  made  it  a  puzzle  to  the  world,  and  many 
have  been  the  attempts,  both  within  and  without,  to  discover  the 
cause  and  the  cure  of  its  evils.  The  prevalent  feeling  is,  that  its 
union  with  Britain  constitutes  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  its  misery, 
and  for  many  years  it  has  sought  to  have  it  repealed.  But  with- 
out going  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
forcibly  perpetuating  the  union,  we  would  ask  the  question,  What 
would  be  the  consequences  to  Ireland  herself  were  she  to  become 
an  independent  nation  ?     Passing  by  those  moral  and  political 
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eyils  which  appear  <m  the  surface^  what,  we  ask,  would  be  the  fate 
of  the  country  Jl/teen  years  hence  f  'Tis  true,  Ireland  is  not  on  the 
image  territory,  and,  though  not  probable,  it  is  still  possible,  that 
she  might  escape  being  conquered  by  one  of  the  toes ;  nevertheless 
she  will  be  legitimately  within  the  dark  region  of  the  curse.  She 
is  among  those  who  worship  the  beast  and  its  image.  She  has 
received  its  mark  in  her  forehead,  and  if  standing  alone,  and  in 
these  circumstances,  when  the  hour  of  judgment  comes,  how  shall 
she  escape  ?  We  hesitate  not  to  assert  that  Ireland's  union  with 
Britain  is  the  only  thing  that  stands  between  her  and  utter  ruin; 
and  that  while  Poland  and  Hungary  tailed  in  their  effort  for  free- 
dom, because  they  were  doomed  to  destruction,  Ireland  has  failed 
to  gain  her  independence,  because  she  is  destined  to  be  saved.  We 
cannot  here  specify  the  means  which  Britain  will  use  for  her  re- 
generation. This  the  future  will  show;  but  regenerated,  puriiied, 
and  elevated  she  will  be,  and  by  that  very  union  which  she  would 
so  rashly  sever. 

In  the  preceding  pages,  we  have  seen  that  Britain  will  be  kept 
comparatively  free  from  the  war  and  strife  that  will  soon  rage  on 
the  continent.  How  the  late  past  harmonizes  with  this  decision  I 
While  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  has  been  convulsed,  our  sea- 
girt isle  has  remained  in  peace,  and  kept  so  far  aloof  from  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  that  many  generous  but  mistaken 
minds  have  charged  her  with  coldness  and  pusilanimity.  She  has 
indeed  given  shelter  to  both  when  exiled  from  their  own  lands, 
but  she  has  hitherto  been  kept  from  entangling  herself  with  the 
commotions  of  the  times;  and  while  strife  and  feud  have  raged 
around,  peace  has  been  in  all  her  borders.  This  course  she  will 
continue  steadily  to  pursue;  though,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the 
doings  on  the  continent  will  keep  her  in  continual  alarm  and  watch- 
fulness. This  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  anxiety  will,  however,  be 
greatly  dispelled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  truth;  and  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet  hopes  that,  for  this  very  purpose,  it  will  be  widely 
circulated.  What  a  sublime  position  does  that  individual  occupy, 
who  can  stand  at  a  distance  and  gaze  upon  such  a  thrilling 
spectacle  as  Europe  will  soon  present,  with  calmness  and  assu- 
rance, **  seeing  the  end  from  the  beginning."  Can  anything  indeed 
be  more  sublime  than  this?  It  is  like  one  of  the  ancient  prophets 
of  Israel,  gazing  from  some  far-off  mountain  side  on  the  fulfilment 
of  one  of  his  own  prophecies.  As  he  gazes  on  the  scene — perhaps 
a  city  staggering  into  the  bosom  of  an  earthquake,  or  the  progress 
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of  a  battle  between  Israel  and  her  enemies — is  it  possible  to  ima- 
gine the  calmly  glowing  feelings  of  his  soul,  as,  privileged  beyond 
all  mortals,  he  contemplates  what  had  already  been  pictured  to  his 
mind,  and  can  tell  the  next  dwelling-place  that  shall  go  crashing 
down,  or  the  next  enemy  that  shall  ''lick  the  dust?'*    Still  greater, 
if  possible,  is  the  position  occupied  by  one  who  can  pass  the  boun- 
dary of  the  everlasting  present,  and  boldly  map  the  events  of  the 
future.     God-like  he  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  thick  darkness,  and  re- 
eolyes  the  mystic  shapes  that  flit  and  gambol  there  into  regularity 
and  order.     Tiic  dense  mist  which  has  hitherto  overhung  this  end 
of  the  *'  bridge*'  rolls  slowly  upward,  and  the  things  it  concealed 
loom  forth,  dimly  it  may  be,  but  still  visible  enough  in  their  out- 
lines and  lineaments  to  enable  him  to  recognise  thsm  when  the 
wheels  of  time  bear  him  slowly  past  them.   The  very  idea  of  supe- 
riority of  position  like  this,  is  enrapturing.     To  think  that  it  is 
only  a  select  few  that  are  thus  highly  privileged, — that  those  whom 
the  events  so  nearly  concern  are  ignorant  of  them, — to  witness  the 
terror  and  astonishment  with  which  they  are  met  by  those  they 
come  to  destroy,  and,  above  all,  to  know  that  he  and  his  kindred 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  sweeping  embrace,  is  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion never  before  reached  by  any,  save  the  inspired  of  the  Lord. 
Such  a  position  may  Britain  and  America  occupy,  if  they  can  but 
speedily  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  it.    In  a  very  short  time  the  con- 
flict will  begin.     The  "  powers  that  be**  cannot  long  remain  in  their 
present  relations,  and  the  moment  approaches  when  the  dreadful 
moral  volcano  must  burst.      Already  is  the  sound  of  the   storm 
heard  among  the  tree  tops.     The  Russian  army  is  gathering  on  the 
frontiers ;  France  has  fallen  back  to  that   form   of  government, 
whose  only  tradition  is  war  and  conquest;  the  new  Emperor  is  fast 
increasing  his  naval  power ;  Turkey  is  trembling,  and  all  Italy  is  in 
a  smothered  flame.     The  sooner  then  that  a  knowledge  of  the  poli- 
tical future  is  obtained,   the  better ;  and  while  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  rejoice  in  their  exemption  from  the  doom  of  other  nations,  let 
them  learn  their  destiny,  and  prepare  to  fuliil  it. 
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1  CoBiHTHiAHs  xii.  4 — 11.  Now  there  are  diversities  of  ffifts,  bat  tbe  Mine 
Spirit  And  there  are  differences  of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord  ^ 
And  there  are  diversities  of  operations ;  but  it  is  the  same  God  that  workethjb-* 
all  in  all.  But  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal.  For  to  one  is  given  by  the  opirit  the  word  of  wisdom ;  to 
another  the  word  of  knowledge,  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another  faith,  by  the 
same  Spirit ;  to  another  the  gifts  of  healing,  by  the  same  Spirit ;  to  another 
the  working  of  miracles ;  to  another  prophecy ;  to  another  discerning  of 
spirits ;  to  another  divers  kinds  of  tongues ;  to  another  the  interpretation 
of  tongues;  but  all  these  worketh  that  one  and  the  self-same  Spiriti 
.dividing  to  every  man  severally  as  he  will. 

The  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  after  he  resigned  his  crown  and 
retired  to  private  life,  amused  his  leisnro  hours,  among  other 
things,  by  endeavoring  to  make  several  clocks  and  watches  ran 
together  so  as  to  keep  exactly  the  same  time.  "  Having  found,'* 
says  the  historian,  ^^  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring 
any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  with  a  mixture 
of  surprise,  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  bestowed 
so  much  time  and  labor  on  the  more  vain  attempt  of  bringing 
mankind  to  a  precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  pro- 
found and  mysterious  doctrines  of  religion."  The  attempt  to 
make  all  men  see  those  profound  and  mysterious  doctrines  alike, 
whether  by  argument,  or  by  force,  has  thus  far  always  failed, 
and  in  the  present  condition  of  things  must  always  extensively 
fail.  Men  have  different  kinds  of  mental  structure;  they  pos- 
sess different  temperaments ;  they  receive  a  different  education ; 
they  see  objects  from  different  points  of  view  ;  they  estimate  the 
value  of  things  by  different  measures ;  they  are  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  imagination,  or  they  subject  the  articles 


of  belief  mot^  or  less  to  the  rules  of  a  rigid  logic ;  they  are 
brought  under  such  influences  at  their  conversion  as  to  give  a 
greater  or  less  prominence  to  particular  views  of  truth ;  and 
thej  have  such  idiosyncracies  of  character  and  feeling,  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  bring  the  laws  of  matter  in  a  machine 
to  perfect  uniformity  of  action,  than  the  human  soul  in  religion. 
The  existence  of  different  opinions  on  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
in  the  Christian  Church,  has  always  been  referred  to,  by  certain 
persons,  as  a  reproach  against  Christianity ;  but  with  little  reason. 
If  such  a  difference  is  a  reproach  at  all,  it  should  not  be  regarded 
as  such  against  the  Christian  religion,  but  against  the  human 
mind ;  but  it  is  against  neither.  It  is  better  that  mind  should  be 
independent  and  free,  though  it  does  work  differently;  it  is  better 
that  grace  should  be  free,  though  it  develops  itself  in  different 
forms  and  manifestations,  than  that  there  should  be  dead,  and 
lifeless,  and  cold  uniformity.  The  Apostle  Paul,  the  great  ex- 
pounder of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  did  not  suppose,  according  to 
the  fair  interpretation  of  my  text,  that  all  men,  even  under  the 
influence  of  Christianity,  would  develop  the  same  character, 
evince  the  same  degree  of  piety,  or  maintain  precisely  the  same 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  in  the  present  life.  There 
would  be,  indeed,  the  same  Holy  '  Spirit'  in  all  parts  of  the 
true  Church,  dispensing  gifts  to  all  the  followers  of  the  Savior ; 
there  would  be,  if  religion  was  fairly  developed,  and  was  as  con- 
trolling in  its  influence  as  it  should  be,  '  the  unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace'  (Eph.  iv.  3)  ;  but  there  would  be  '  diver- 
sities of  gifts,'  and  *  differences  of  administration,'  and  'diver- 
sities of  operations';  in  one  case,  *the  word  of  wisdom,'  in 
another  'the  word  of  knowledge,'  in  another  'faith,'  in 
another  '  the  gifts  of  healing,'  in  another  '  the  working  of 
miracles,'  in  another  '  prophecy,'  in  another  '  discerning  of 
spirits.'  '  All  these  worketh  the  self-same  Spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will.'  This  fact  is  based  not  on 
any  difference  in  religion  itself,  either  in  spirit  or  doctrine,  as  if 
it  taught  one  thing  in  one  land  and  another  at  another ;  or 


if  it  incalcated  one  system  of  doctrines  in  one  age  and  another 
at  another ;  as  if  its  teachings  could  be  marked  off  by  geographical 
limits  or  by  epochs  in  time,  but  it  is  based  on  the  characteristics 
and  temperaments  of  the  human-  mind — as  sanguine,  choleric, 
melancholic,  or  phlegmatic ;  as  characterized  by  prudence,  or  by 
rashness  and  impetuosity ;  as  disposed  to  associate  with  others 
or  to  prosecute  its  own  plans  alone ;  as  endowed  with  activity,  or 
inclined  to  retirement  and  solitude ;  as  under  the  control  of  the 
reason  or  of  the  imagination;  as  capable  of  originating  great 
and  sublime  conceptions,  or  moulding  those  which  are  originated 
by  others  into  new  and  beautiful  forms ;  as  under  the  domination 
of  high  and  exalted  ptrpodes  of  the  intellect,  or  under  the  gentler 
influence  of  the  charities  of  the  heart.  Paul  naturally  repre- 
sented one  class  of  minds,  and  would  attract  to  himself  emi* 
nently  that  class;  Peter  would  represent  another,  and  would 
find  men  in  all  communities,  and  in  all  ages,  who  would  more 
naturally  ally  themselves  to  him  than  to  another  leader ;  John 
would  represent  another,  and  perhaps  in  any  great  division  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  embracing  both  sexes,  would 
attract  more  admirers  and  followers  than  either.  Calvin  repre- 
sented one  class  of  minds  in  religious  matters,  Luther  another, 
and  Melancthon  another ;  Owen  one  class,  and  Baxter  another ; 
Whitefield  one  class,  and  John  "Wesley  another.  Yet  all  loved 
the  same  Savior ;  and,  in  their  way,  labored  to  promote  the  same 
great  end. 

The  existence  of  different  denominations  in  the  Church,  has 
also  been  referred  to  as  an  evidence  that  there  can  be  no  definite- 
ness  in  the  volume  that  is  regarded  as  a  revelation,  and  no  unity 
of  spirit  among  those  who  profess  to  receive  it.  But  it  is  proof 
of  neither.  It  is  merely  an  illustration  of  what  every  where 
occurs  from  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  men  are  placed.  That  there  have  been 
bigotry,  and  •  selfishness,  and  pride,  and  the  love  of  power, 
and  want  of  charity,  in  different  denominations  of  professed 
Christians,  and  that  all  this  has  been  the  worse  for  being  organized 
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and  consolidated  under  a  Christian  name,  no  one  need  deny ;  bnt 
these  things  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  different  denominations  of  Christians,  and,  taking  human 
nature  as  it  is,  they  prove  nothing  as  to  the  want  of  clearness 
and  definiteness  in  the  volume  of  revealed  truth. 

The  existence  of  separate  organizations  in  the  Church,  arises 
from  causes  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  Christiani- 
ty, or  with  any  other  form  of  religion.  As  individual  minds 
look  at  objects  from  different  points  of  view,  or  have  different 
degrees  of  education,  or  are  thrown  together  by  outward  causes 
and  kept  together  by  outward  pressure,  those  which  have  the 
same  mental  characteristics,  or  which  have  adopted  the  same 
way  of  thinking  or  acting,  will  naturally  associate  together,  and 
will  be  held  together  with  increased  strength  by  the  new  bonds 
of  sympathy  that  are  created.  ^^  As  long  as  the  reason  of  man 
continues  fallible,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  it,  different 
opinions  will  be  formed."    (James  Madison,  Federalist^  p.  51.) 

There  are  different  denominations,  formed  by  the  great  lines 
which  always  divide  the  human  family  among  all  people.  The 
Grecian  sects  in  philosophy  contended  as  keenly  as  Chris- 
tian denominations  have  ever  done.  The  followers  of  Omar 
and  of  Ali  in  the  Mohammedan  world  are  as  much  divid- 
ed as  the  followers  of  Calvin  and  Arminius.  The  disciples 
of  Bernard  and  Abelard — of  Duns  Seotus  and  Bonaventnra — 
were  as  much  separated  as  any  Protestant  sects  have  been. 
Under  the  pressure  of  outward  unity  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic communion  there  is  as  bitter  a  spirit  of  internal  strife  as 
among  Protestants :  and  among  the  ranks  of  Nominalists  and 
Realists  there  was  more  rancor  than  would  be  tolerated  now 
between  any  two  religious  denominations.  The  zeal  of  theologi- 
cal controversy  has  seldom  if  ever  led  to  scenes  so  exciting  and  so 
disgraceful  as  were  those  between  these  contending  parties  in 
philosophy.  If  the  great  and  momentous  inquiries  pertaining  to 
men's  eternal  welfare  had  been  connected  with  the  questions  of 
philosophy  the  world  would  have  been  divided  into  more  rival 


and  contending  sects  in  philosophy  than  it  has  been  in  religion, 
and  passions  would  have  been  developed  among  those  sects  not 
less  fierce  than  those  which  have  existed  in  the  Church,  l^ew- 
ton,  at  one  time,  would  have  represented  one  of  those  organiza- 
tions, and  Des  Cartes  another;  one  denomination  would  have 
been  named  after  Hobbes,  another  after  Berkeley,  and  another 
after  Hume ;  Locke  would  have  given  name  to  as  large  a  denom- 
ination in  philosophy  as  Calvin  has  done  in  religion,  and  Eeid 
or  Kant  would  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  sect  in  philoso- 
phy as  Wesley  did  in  religion. 

The  spirit  with  which  contending  sects  in  religion  and  philoso- 
phy have  maintained  their  opinions  has  been  wrong;  the  ex- 
istence of  such  sects,  as  human  nature  is,  has  been,  and  is,  una- 
voidable. The  purpose  in  creating  human  beings  was  to  make 
them  so  that  all  would  have  their  own  characteristics,  yet  so  that 
they  could  be  gathered  together  under  common  bonds  of  charity. 
This  arrangement  implied  that  men  would  see  things  differ- 
ently ;  that  they  would  rely  on  different  arguments  in  maintain- 
ing the  common  truth ;  that  they  would  adopt  different  measures 
in  spreading  it ;  that  new  truths  would  be  stricken  out  from  age 
to  age  by  the  conflict  of  mind  with  mind ;  and  that  the  world 
would  be  thus  kept  from  the  evils  of  stagnation  and  inaction. 
— ^The  waters  of  the  ocean,  restlessly  heaved,  are  kept  pure  by  the 
unceasing  agitation ;  the  atmosphere  is  always  in  motion,  and 
the  universal  movement  diffuses  beauty,  health,  and  life,  over 
the  &ce  of  the  world. 

The  existence  of  different  denominations  in  the  Church,  when 
charity  reigns,  accomplishes  great  and  good  ends.  It  would  be 
a  calamity  to  fuse  them,  if  it  could  be  done,  into  one  great  or- 
ganization. The  direst  curse  which  has  ever  befallen  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  been  the  attempt  to  make  it  one  in  its  outward 
fomv  rather  than  in  its  spirit  of  love ;  to  place  it  under  one 
earthly  head,  and  by  force,  or  by  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  com- 
pel men  to  adopt  the  same  forms  and  shades  of  thought.  In  this 
state  all  internal  corruptions  are  suffered  to  grow  unchecked  to  a 
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giant  size,  all  those  safegnards  which  result  from  the  carefal  vigi- 
lance of  one  portion  of  the  general  body  on  another  is  destroyed, 
.and  the  one  denomination  soon  learns  to  aspire  to  nniversal  civil 
dominion.  One  of  the  greatest  cnrses  which  could  befall  our 
comitrj  would  be  to  have  all  the  great  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians blended  into  one,  and  aiming, — ^for  the  period  would  not  be 
remote  when  it  would  do  it, — at  the  whole  control  of  the  state. 
As  it  is  now,  one  denomination  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a 
check  on  each  other ;  for  if  one  should  aspire  to  any  improper  con- 
trol in  the  state,  all  the  others  would  rally  to  the  protection  of 
their  rights,  and  to  the  rebuke  of  the  aspiring  member  of  the 
brotherhood.  "  A  religious  sect,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  {Federal- 
i8ty  p.  57,)  "may  degenerate  into  a  political  faction  in  a  part  of 
the  confederacy :  but  the  variety  of  sects  dispersed  over  the  en- 
tire face  of  it,  must  secure  the  national  councils  from  any  danger 
from  that  source." 

With  incidental  evils — ^for  what  is  there  of  human  or  divine 
origin  that  comes  under  human  influence  that  is  not  liable  to  such 
evils — the  existence  of  different  denominations  in  the  Church  has 
such  proprieties  and  advantages  as  the  following : — 

(a)  These  denominations  are  mutual  checks  on  each  other. 
They  watch  each  other  with  an  eye  of  love  or  of  jealousy ;  they 
check  arrogance  and  ambition  ;  they  rebuke  exclusiveness  ;  they 
encourage  by  the  force  of  example ;  they  infuse  their  own  spirit 
of  life  and  warmth  into  those  around  them. 

(h)  These  denominations  operate  as  a  stimulus  to  find  out 
truth,  and  to  make  progress.  All  the  progress  which  was  ever 
made  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  communion  in  the  mediseval  ages, 
arose  from  the  fact  that,  with  all  the  boasted  unity,  there  was  a 
real  conflict  of  opinion  as  between  the  followers  of  Bernard  and 
Abelard,  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists — and  this  conflict  did 
more  than  anything  else  in  that  body  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
glorious  reformation.  Two  minds,  differing  in  opinion,  cannot  be 
warmly  engaged  in  defending  their  own  positions  without  being 
likely  to  strike  out  some  new  truth  pertaining  to  the  matter  in 
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dispute,  that  shall  indicate  progress,  aod  that  shall  place  them 
both  in  a  position  in  regard  to  the  canse  of  tmth,  which  neither 
of  them  would  have  occupied  alone.  It  is  much,  in  the  progress 
of  things,  to  have  different  minds  engaged  on  the  same  subject— 
for  truth  breaks  through  all  the  zeal  of  party  discussion,  and 
secures  a  permanent  hold  in  the  world,  as  the  result  of  conflicts 
commenced  for  other  ends. 

{c)  The  division  into  different  denominations  calls  out  the 
varied  talent  of  the  Church,  and  classifies  and  combines  it  in  a 
better  way  than  could  otherwise  be  done.  Society,  though  in 
general  harmony,  is  everywhere  broken  up  and  classified  inta 
different  trades  and  occupations  by  which  its  varied  talent  may  be 
better  employed,  and  the  great  ends  of  the  social  organization  be 
better  secured.  There  are  men  eminently  fitted  to  be  engineers  ; 
there  are  those  qualified  to  be  merchants  or  mariners ;  there  are 
those  with  an  original  adaptation  for  the  mechanic  arts ;  there  are 
those  qualified  for  the  pursuits  of  profound  science,  and  society 
is  so  organized  that  by  the  proper  developement  of  this  varied 
talent,  its  great  interests  shall  be  best  promoted.  There  is  in  the 
Church,  and  always  has  been,  talent  as  varied  and  peculiar^ 
there  are  gifts  and  graces  as  diversified  and  as  strongly  marked ; 
there  is  as  much  variety  in  the  characteristics  of  mind,  and 
temperament,  in  the  Church  as  in  the  world,  and  it  is  well  that  it 
should  be  classified  and  arranged  to  secure  the  great  ends  of  the 
Church  organization.  There  are  those  that  are  characteristically 
conservative  and  prudent — ^friends  of  regularity,  of  consolidated' 
movements,  and  of  order ;  and  there  are  those  who  are  sanguine 
and  impetuous-— disliking  restraints,  and  ready  to  encounter  dan- 
ger in  an  enterprise  that  demands  boldness  and  impetuosity ;. 
there  are  minds  that  will  be  always  Calvinistic : — that  are  bora 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  such,  and  that  vnU  be  such,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  mode  of  their  education,  and  no  matter 
what  the  popular  sentiment,  and  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
creed  of  the  Church,  and  no  matter  bow  unpopular  the  doctrine 
may  be ;  and  there  are  minds  that  will  be  Arminian,  no  matter 
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what  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them — ^for  as  the 
other  class  looks  primarily  upon  God  and  EQs  sovereignty,  so 
these  look  primarily  upon  the  freedom  of  man  and  are  jealous  of 
all  that  would  invade  it.  There  are  in  the  Church  men  of  Augus- 
tJoifbi  and  men  of  anti-Augustinian  sentiments;  there  are  those 
whole  peculiarity  of  taste  or  of  feeling  would  incline  them  to  an 
Episcopal  form  of  government,  and  there  are  those  who  can  work 
better  in  a  Presbyterian  or  an  Independent  organization.  There 
are  those  all  whose  thoughts  cluster  around  one  idea,  and  all 
whose  sympathies  are  absorbed  by  that ;  and  there  are  those  who 
can  look  upon  many  ideas  related  to  each  other,  and  can  com* 
bine  them  into  one  great  and  harmonious  system.  It  is  better 
that  these  should  be  distributed,  as  the  arts  and  trades  are  in 
society,  than  to  attempt  to  compress  them,  as  is  done  under  the 
Papacy,  by  a  mere  outward  organization  into  one. 

(d)  Every  denomination  of  Christians  has  had  some  peculiar 
^mission  in  our  world — some  great  object  to  accomplish — some 
:great  idea  which  was  to  give  it  character,  and  which  was  to  be 
preserved  and  transmitted  to  future  times  by  its  organization. 
That  idea  may  have  been  to  remedy  some  existing  evil,  or  to 
originate  some  new  doctrine  or  principle  that  was  to  be  establish- 
♦ed  by  its  agency,  and  then  perhaps  the  denomination  was  to  pass 
away,  and  the  idea  or  the  principle  was  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  great  truths  of  society,  prejiaratory  to  that  higher  state  to 
which  all  things  on  earth  are  tending.  A  new  denomination  of 
•Christians  in  the  world  has  usually  indicated  progress^  and  been 
the  result  of  some  necessity  in  the  Church  at  a  time  when  the 
•divine  plans  so  came  round  as  to  indicate  that  there  was  to  be 
the  developement  of  some  new  truth  or  of  some  great  principle. 
'The  Paulicians  and  the  "Waldenscs  had  great  ideas  in  advance  of 
itheir  age,  and  which  were  to  be  embodied  in  the  permanent  oi> 
ganization  of  future  times.  Wiclif,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
had  great  and  noble  ideas  in  advance  of  their  age,  which  were 
:also  to  become  permanent  eleinents  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church ; 
jLuther  had  new  and  great  conceptions  far  in  advance  of  the  pre- 
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vionB  age,  Calvin  had,  Enoxhad,  Oranmerhad ;  Pym,  Hampden, 
Cromwell — all  the  Paritans  had.  The  Qaakers  had  great  and 
noble  ideas  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience,  to  war,  to 
slavery,  which  were  far  in  advance  of  their  age,  aihd  which  it 
was  worth  an  organization  to  establish,  through  much  persecntion 
and  blood — though  when  these  principles  shall  go  into  the 
general  constitution  of  society  the  necessity  of  the  peculiar  or- 
ganization will  die  away.  "Wesley  and  Whitefield  had  great 
ideas  respecting  revivals  of  religion,  far  in  advance  of  their  age, 
and  destined  to  take  their  place  in  the  permanent  things  that 
shall  give  character  to  the  Church ;  and  so  had  Edwards,  and 
Bellamy,  and  Hopkins,  new  and  great  conceptions — ^though  the 
great  truths  which  they  struck  out  may  sink  sa  deeply  into  other 
organizations  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  any  should  be  called 
after  their  names.  So  David  Brainerd,  the  Bohemian  brethren, 
and  Samuel  J.  Mills  had  new  and  great  ideas  far  in  advance  of 
their  age,  destined  yet  to  give  character  to  all  forms  of  religion 
in  the  world.  The  organizations  in  which  these  ideas  sprang  up 
may  die  away ;  the  denomination  as  such  may  cease ;  but  they 
accomplished  a  great  work  in  their  day,  and  the  augmented  truth 
and  vigor  thus  started  into  being,  embodied  in  new  organizations, 
will  become  the  permanent  inheritance  of  the  better  ages  of  the 
Church.  The  races  that  lived  in  the  geologic  periods  before  the 
creation  of  man,  were  not  in  vain.  Each  race  had  a  work  to 
accomplish  to  fit  the  world  for  its  higher  and  better  state  when 
man  should  live  upon  it,  and  when  the  earth  should  be  needed  for 
the  incarnation  and  the  atonement.  That  done,  the  races  them- 
selves passed  away,  to  be  followed  by  advanced  and  more  perfect 
orders  of  being.  We  dig  up  their  fossil  remains,  and  wonder  at 
their  strangeness  of  forms,  but  we  are  learning  to  admire  the 
wisdom  of  Providence  in  fitting  up  the  world  to  be  adapted  to 
its  highest  and  last  stage  when  the  Son  of  God  should  come  to 
accomplish  his  great  work : — as  the  ecclesiastical  historian  disen- 
tombs the  remains  of  the  organizations  of  other  days,  and  brings 
to  view  the  principles  which  started  into  life  at  particular  periods, 
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and  BhowB  liow  all  combined  to  prepare  the  world  for  its  highest 
and  last  stage. — Existing  organizations— our  own  among  the  nam- 
ber — may  pass  away ;  truths  now  deemed  great  and  glorious, 
jOAj  be  detached  from  their  present  connections,  and  come  up 
in  new  combinations  ;  new  necessities  in  the  world  may  demand^ 
or  new  truths  yet  to  be  stricken  out  by  minds  that  shall  be  in 
their  age  what  "Wiclif,  or  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Edwards  were  in 
theirs,  may  suggest  them,  and  Ihe  existing  forms  may  pass  away. 
We  shall  have  done  well  if  we  act  in  accordance  with  the  trutha 
made  known  to  us,  and  if  we  put  them  into  the  best  form  for 
influencing  our  own  age,  and  transmit  them  unimpaired  and  un- 
Bullied  to  future  times. 

The  Galvinistic  denomination  of  Christians,-— of  which  we  are  a 
part,  is,  taken  comprehensively,  one  of  the  largest  denominations 
that  give  character  to  the  Church,  and  one  that  is  destined  to  act 
an  important  part  in  maintaining  and  diffusing  the  gospel  of 
Christ  It  attaches  to  itself  a  peculiar  class  of  minds.  It  makes 
its  appeal  on  its  own  grounds,  and  expects  to  accomplish  its  own 
work.  It  has  always  existed  in  the  Church,  and  in  all  that  part 
oftheKoman  Catholic  communion  that  was  ranged  among  the 
Jansenists ;  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  among  the  Waldenses  ; 
in  the  parts  of  Europe,  at  the  Reformation,  where  the  names  of 
Calvin  and  Knox  had  influence ;  in  our  own  land  where  Puri- 
tan principles  have  reigned,  and  where  the  names  of  Edwards, 
of  Davies,  and  of  Witherspoon,  have  been  known,  the  influence 
has  been  well  understood,  and  strongly  marked.  We  are  before 
the  public  avowedly  and  gratefully,  as  a  part  of  that  great  or- 
ganization ;  and  it  is  not  unfit,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  to  speak 
of  its  general  character,  and  of  the  peculiar  advantages  with 
which  we  go  before  the  public  as  its  advocates  and  friends. 

As  this  form  of  Christianity  is  represented  in  the  great  denom- 
inational family  to  which  we  belong,  it  combines  two  things: — 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  government,  and  the  Calvinistic  or 
Augustinian  type  of  doctrine.  In  the  former,  we  are  distin- 
guished from  Prelacy  and  Independency,  in  the  latter  from  Pela- 
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gians  and  Arminians,  and  from  all  kindred  or  affiliated  doc- 
trines. In  reference  to  this  general  system — a  system  which  has 
been  mnch  spoken  against  in  the  world — ^I  have  the  following 

remarks  to  make : — 

« 

(a)  The  Oalvinistic  doctrines  seem  to  have  some  kind  of  affin- 
ity with  the  Presbyterian  mode  of  government  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  see  precisely  why  it  is,  but  the  general  course  of  events 
has  shown  that  there  U  such  an  affinity,  and  that  this  is  a  natr 
oral  alliance.  Using  the  word  Preahyterian  in  a  large  sense,  as 
it  is  often  used,  to  embrace  our  brethren  of  New  England,  and 
as,  in  such  a  sense  it  is  not  improperly  used,  for  they  stand  up 
for  the  essential  views  which  we  maintain  on  the  subject, — it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  purest  form  of  Calvinism  has  sought  to 
express  itself  in  connexion  with  Presbyterianism.  Indeed,  in 
the  popular  apprehension,  these  are  now  almost  identical.  It 
was  not  a  matter  of  accident  tiiat  the  Church  founded  by  Calvin 
in  Geneva  was  Presbyterian ;  it  was  not  a  matter  of  accident 
that  the  Church  formed  by  John  Knox  was  Presbyterian ;  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  accident  that  the  churches  in  Holland  rep- 
resented in  the  Synod  at  Dort,  were  mainly  Presbyterian ;  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  accident  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  the 
Puritans,  represented  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  the 
whole  Calvinism  of  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
Protectorate,  went  forth  in  essential  Presbyterianism  as  opposed 
to  Prelacy ;  and  it  was  not  a  matter  of  chance  that  when  the 
New  England  Pilgrims  came  to  our  shores,  though  most  of  them 
had  been  reared  in  the  bosoms  of  Prelatical  churches,  and  most 
of  the  ministers  had  been  ordained  by  Prelatical  Bishops,  the 
substantial  form  in  which  those  doctrines  expressed  themselves 
was  the  Presbyterian  rather  than  the  Episcopal  form.  There 
have  ^been  Calvinists,  and  there  are  still,  in  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  and  there  was  a  large  infusion,  we  think,  of 
genuine  Calvinism  into  its  ^  Articles,'  but  the  doctrine  has  from 
some  cause  found  little  that  was  congenial  there ;  has  been  little 
welcomed  there ;  has  been  cramped,  and  has  never  found  its  full 
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developement  there ;  has  been  buried  under  forms  and  silentlj 
melted  away,  or  has  been  made  a  term  of  reproach.  In 
connection  with  Presbyterianism,  however,  it  has  worked  freely; 
combining,  with  a  very  efficient  mode  of  church  government,  its 
own  great  energy  as  adapted  to  move  and  mould  the  human 
mind.  In  Geneva ;  in  Scotland ;  in  Holland ;  in  New  England ; 
in  the  various  Presbyterian  organizations  in  our  country,  it  has 
operated  without  restraint,  and  its  proper  fruits  are  to  be  found 
there. 

{h)  The  Calvinistic  system,  thus  identified  with  Presbyterian- 
ism, has  an  affinity  for  a  certain  class  of  mind,  and  makes  its 
way  in  the  world  by  appealing  or  depending  on  that  order  of 
mind.  It  supposes  that  there  are  certain  classes  of  mind  that 
will  be  more  likely  to  embrace  that  form  of  doctrine  than  any 
other,  and  that  there  are  minds,  not  few  in  number,  or  unim- 
portant in  their  character,  which,  when  converted,  will  naturally 
embrace  this  form  of  belief.  That  form  of  doctrine,  though  in  an 
eminent  degree,  distasteful  to  the  unconverted  Tieart,  may  have 
already  commanded  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  in 
their  conversion  such  minds  will  see  prominently  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God,  and  will  never  doubt  that  this  is  the  system  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible.  This  class  of  mind  too  is  strwigly  marked. 
I  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  most  numerous ;  or  that  it  is  in  all 
respects  the  most  desirable ;  or  that  it  has  no  undesirable  traits ; 
but  I  say  that  there  is  such  a  class  of  mind,  which  it  may  be 
anticipated  will  be  ready  to  embrace  the  Calvinistic  system,  and 
to  welcome  its  great  doctrines  to  the  soul.  Past  history  has 
shown  that  this  class  is  most  likely  to  be  found  among  the  think- 
ing, the  sober,  the  educated,  the  firm,  the  conservative,  and  the 
free,  and  that,  as  it  finds  strong  affinities  between  itself  and 
these  minds,  so  it  tends  to  cherish  and  develope  those  qualities  of 
the  soul.  It  has  shown,  may  I  not  say,  its  natural  affinities  in 
attaching  itself  to  such  minds  as  those  of  Augustine,  Calvin, 
Edwards,  and  Chalmers ;  it  has  found  its  home  among  the 
Huguenots,  among  the  Scotch,  and  among  the  Puritans  of  Old 
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and  New  Eugland.  It  is  a  class  of  mind  that  will  be  likely,  we 
think,  to  be  increased  by  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  men 
think — ^to  rouse  up  the  great  virtues  of  the  soul — to  spread  over 
a  community  the  principles  of  a  sound  education  and  a  thorough 
conscientiousness.  There  are  minds,  indeed,  and  those  in  many 
respects  of  a  high  order,  that  will  not  see  the  truth  of  the  Cal- 
yinistic  system ;  but  there  are  minds  that  can  never  see  the 
truth  of  an  opposite  system.  We  could  not  perhaps  undertake 
to  say  whether  John  Wesley  could  ever  have  been  a  Calvinist, 
but  we  can  say  that  Jonathan  Edwards  could  never  have  been 
any  thing  else;  and  if  there  be  a  mind  in  any  community  formed 
like  that  of  Edwards,  we  anticipate  that  it  will  embrace  the 
same  great  system  which  he  defended. 

(c)  The  Calvinistic  system  identifies  itself  with  education, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  cultivated  mind  of  a  comnyinity  will 
be  always  imbued  with  the  sentiments  of  this  system.  It  makes 
no  appeal  to  ignorance,  to  passion,  to  superstition  ;  it  asks  not 
the  help  of  a  religion  of  forms ;  it  relies  not  on  excited  feelings 
as  the  basis  of  its  operations ;  it  assumes  always  that,  as  edu- 
cated mind  will  be  more  likely  than  any  other  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity in  general,  so  it  will  be  more  likely  than  any  other  to 
embrace  this  peculiar  form  of  Christianity.  Calvinism  has 
never  sought  to  keep  a  people  in  ignorance  with  a  view  to  propa- 
gate itself,  and  has  never  expected  to  maintain  its  hold  on  the 
public  mind  except  as  that  mind  is  educated  and  enlightened. 
— The  first  college  in  our  country,  and  the  third,  and  the  fourth, 
were  Calvinistic  institutions,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
colleges  in  the  land  maintain  the  same  character  now.  Abolish 
the  colleges  in  our  land,  and  cease  to  educate  the  public  mind, 
and  you  would  strike  a  fatal  blow  to  our  hopes  of  propagating 
the  form  of  Christianity  which  we  hold. 

(d)  Calvinism,  as  a  system,  has  a  strong  affinity  for  liberty. ' 
It  has  the  essential  element  of  all  freedom — that  God  rules,  and. 
that  his  law,  when  others  come  in  competition  with  it,  is  alone 
to  be  obeyed.    It  regards  God  as  exalted  on  the  throne;  as 
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alone  having  a  right  to  preside  over  and  direct  the  conscience ; 
as  having  made  men  equal  and  free.  Under  Calvinism,  when 
jGairly  developed,  men  have  a  right  to  think  freely;  to  speak 
freely ;  act  freely  ;  to  enjoy  their  religious  privileges,  and  the 
avails  of  their  own  labor.  Whoever  else,  in  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence in  our  country,  were  cold,  or  indifferent  to  the  rights  of 
liberty,  Calvinists  were  not ;  whoever  else  were  disposed  to 
look  tamely  on  the  wrongs  done  by  the  mother  country,  Calvin* 
ists  were  not ;  whoever  refused  to  pray  for  freedom,  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  the  land  did  not ;  and  whoever  was  found 
giving  ^  aid  and  comfort'  to  the  enemies  of  the  country,  Calvin- 
ists were  not  of  that  number.  Witherspoon,  in  the  Congress  of 
1776,  represented  the  exact  views  of  the  Pi^byterian  body  in 
this  country  on  that  subject,  and  every  feeling  of  Calvinism  in 
Hie  colonies  revolted  against  all  that  was  oppressive  in  the  acts 
of  the  mother  country. 

(e)  The  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  not  of  a  negative^  but  of  a 
positive  character,  and  have  strongly  marked  traits.  To  no 
doctrines  do  men  ever  become  more  strongly  attached  than  to 
these  where  they  are  embraced  from  the  heart ;  none  are  more 
cordially  disliked  by  large  classes  of  men ;  none  are  more  easily 
misrepresented, — none  more  easily  perverted  and  abused.  (1) 
The  system  legins  with  God,  and  makes  Him  the  centre  of  the 
whole  circle  of  doctrines  and  duties.  It  exalts  Ilim  always  and 
everywhere; — exalts  his  wisdom,  his  power,  his  eflScieney,  his 
sovereignty.  It  makes  his  glory  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and 
the  end  of  all  things — exalting 

"  Him  first,  him  midst,  and  him  without  end." — ^Par.  Lost. 

It  places  him  always  on  the  throne  in  the  view  of  the  conscience ; 
brings  him  into  his  own  world  in  reference  to  the  most  minute 
object,  and  the  least  important  event,  as  well  as  the  most  mighty, 
and  represents  him  as  directing  all  things  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  own  grand  and  incomprehensible  purposes.  (2)  It  as- 
sumes that  it  is  not  by  chance  or  hap-hazard  that  things  occur ; 
that  there  is  a  wise,  eternal  scheme, — formed  because  it  is  wise, 
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and  eternal, — a  scheme  that  runs  through  all  things ;  embraces 
all ;  and  that  has  given  to  each  event  and  object  its  appropriate 
place  in  respect  to  time,  and  to  all  the  circumstances  of  its 
being.  !N'othing  that  was  designed  to  be  in  that  plan  falls  out 
of  its  proper  place ;  nothing  occurs  that  is  a  side  matter,  or  an 
off-shoot,  or  that  has  not  sprung  up  in  accordance  with  that  plan. 
(3)  It  makes  man  and  his  purposes  little,  in  respect  to  God  and 
his  plans ;  great  onlj  as  comprehended  in  that  plan.  The  place 
of  each  one  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  his  Maker ;  the  work 
which  he  is  to  do  has  been  arranged  by  him  ;  and  all  the  grace 
which  will  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  his  own 
being,  originates  from  on  high.  He  is  not  great  in  himself,  and 
nothing  that  he  does  makes  him  great : — he  is  great  only  as  he 
was  comprehended  in  the  eternal  plan ;  that  from  eternity  the 
eye  of  God  was  fixed  on  him ;  and  that  in  due  time  his  welfare 
was  sought  by  the  incarnation  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  Grod, 
and  that  his  salvation  is  originated  and  carried  forward  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  his  salvation,  as  in  all  things, 
God  is  the  beginning  and  the  close ;  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega— ^ 
the  all  and  in  all.  He  bestows  salvation  on  whom  he  pleases ; 
and  where  it  is  bestowed  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  new  scheme, 
but  the  purpose  to  bestow  it  in  this  particular  case  was  laid  far 
back  in  the  eternal  counsels.  Every  good  thought  in  man  is 
originated  by  Him,  and  his  purpose  limits  and  bounds  all  the 
actions  of  man.  (4)  The  scheme  supposes  an  animating  spirit 
of  love  to  God  as  the  fountain  of  all  blessings  ;  of  unwavering 
confidence  in  him  as  infinitely  wise ;  of  profound  and  absolute 
submission  to  him  as  a  sovereign  ;  of  a  steady  and  rigid  regard 
to  duty,  and  an  inflexible  conscientiousness;  of  heroism  in 
danger,  and  patience  in  trial.  It  supposes  true  freedom, — as  all 
power  is  from  God,  and  as  He  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience ; 
and  it  prompts  to  the  love  of  liberty  in  every  form, — for  Christ  has 
set  his  followers  free  from  the  most  degrading  servitude,  and  has 
breathed  into  the  soul  an  inextinguishable  love  of  freedom.  (5) 
It  is  a  scheme,  adapted  to  nourish  the  stem  and  the  rigid  virtues ; 
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delighting  more  naturally  in  strength  than  in  refinement ;  seek- 
ing yirtue  itself  more  than  the  appearance  of  Tirtue ;  and  some- 
times by  its  roughnesses  repelling  the  gentle,  and  appearing  re- 
pulsive to  the  fastidious ;  not  incompatible  with  the  amenities 
and  refinements  of  life,  but  seeking  to  make  men  virtuous  and 
pure,  rather  than  to  give  them  elegance  of  manners.  The  stem 
virtues  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims  grew  out  of  it ;  their 
conscientiousness  manifested  itself  sometimes  in  little  things, 
but  it  was  conscientiousness,  and  wJien  so  regarded,  they  had  no 
option  but  to  obey.  (6)  Tet,  it  is  a  scheme  that  may  become, 
by  abuse,  one  of  the  most  repulsive,  severe,  and,  I  will  admit, 
gloomy,  that  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind.  In  the  form 
of  Antinomianism,  it  opens  the  flood-gates  of  licentiousness 
without  restraint.  In  the  form  of  mere  orthodoxy — ^the  mere 
belief  of  its  dogmas — it  is,  like  the  bones  in  Ezekiel's  vision, 
*  dry' — *  very  dry.'  In  such  forms  it  becomes  a  hard,  cold,  unfeel- 
ing, and  repulsive  system ;  delighting  in  its  opposition  to  the 
common  courtesies  of  life,  or  to  the  common  methods  of  profane 
reasoning  among  men  ;  making  a  man  '  an  ofiender  for  a  word,' 
and  holding  to  the  most  literal  and  rigid  constniction  of  symbols 
of  doctrine ;  allowing  no  liberty  of  sentiment  or  discussion ; 
making  the  essential  point  of  orthodoxy  to  be  that  all  the  points 
of  belief  have  been  long  since  settled  by  the  Fathers,  and  that 
they  are  never  to  be  re-argued ;  and  that  the  world  is  to  look  for 
no  further  progress,  and  setting  itself  against  all  the  principles 
of  interpretation  that  would  throw  doubt  on  the  received  expla- 
nation of  a  passage  of  Scripture.  In  one  form — ^by  teaching 
that  the  atonement  was  measured  in  its  extent  by  the  actual 
number  that  shall  be  saved, — it  sets  itself  against  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  practically  against  the  free  oflFer 
of  salvation  to  all  mankind  ;  in  another,  by  representing  all  our 
race  as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  our  great  ancestor,  it  confounds 
all  proper  notions  of  moral  agency  and  responsibility;  makes 
criminality  a  shifting  thing,  like  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  like 
raiment  that  may  be  put  on  and  off;  teaches  men  to  feel  guilty 
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for  that  for  which  they  never  can  feel  gniltj ;  and  abuses  the 
doctrine  of  sovereignty,  by  teaching  that  God  attaches  blame 
and  merit  where  he  pleases,  irrespective  of  moral  character ;  and 
in  another  form — representing  that  man  has  no  ability  of  any 
kind  to  do  the  will  of  God,  it  destroys  the  force  of  all  appeals  to 
the  conscience  and  the  heart ;  makes  all  effort,  and  all  appeals 
to  put  forth  an  effort,  a  mockery,  and  represents  God  in  his  re- 
vealed word  as  neutralizing  all  the  common  principles  of  respon- 
sibility and  obligation  which  he  has  enstamped  upoi^  the  human 
mind. 

Of  the  great  Presbyterian  or  Calvinistic  denomination,  we  are 
a  part,  and  stand,  not  by  any  act  of  our  own,  before  the  public, 
as  a  distinct  denomination,  having  much  in  common  with  others, 
but  occupying  a  position  peculiar,  and  having  a  ^  mission'  to 
perform :  we  think  with  some  advantages  over  our  brethren. 

"We  are  not  a  separate  denomination  by  our  own  act,  or  be- 
cause we  preferred  it,  or  because,  in  our  own  apprehension,  or  I 
may  add  in  the  apprehension  of  the  public  at  large,  it  was  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  We  never  made  a  movement  to  withdraw 
from  our  brethren,  or  to  drive  them  from  us.  We  were,  perhaps, 
as  extensively  as  they  were  trained  in  the  American  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  and  we  think  we  loved  it  as  really  as  they  did.  We 
had  no  desire  to  change  our  organization,  or  the  articles  of  our 
faith.  We  had  expressed  our  attachment  to  those  articles,  and 
to  the  form  of  government,  as  solemnly  and  as  sincerely  as  any 
of  them  had  done.  We  preferred,  as  we  still  do,  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church  to  all  others,  and  we  believed  that  its  form  of  gov- 
ernment best  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament ; 
we  preferred,  as  we  still  do,  the  Calvinistic  form  of  doctrine  to 
any  other,  for  we  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  that  form  of 
doctrine  comes  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bi- 
ble. We  valued  our  name ;  our  standing  in  the  Church ;  our 
privileges,  and  the  hopes  inspired  there ;  we  loved  union  for  the 
sake  of  union,  and  for  the  common  good ;  and  we  looked  with 
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admiration  upon  that  great  system  of  Presbyterianism  which  had 
grown  np,  and  which  was  extending  itself  so  far  over  the  land. 

Our  brethren  thought  differently.  In  a  majority  which  they 
happened  to  have,  contrary  to  all  the  forms  of  our  government, 
and  to  all  the  rights  secured  to  us  in  the  constitution,  they  at 
once,  without  arraignment,  charge,  or  trial,  severed  from  the  great 
Presbyterian  body  four  synods,  embracing  five  hundred  minis- 
ters, and  sixty  thousand  communicants.  !^ot  one  of  the  number 
had  been  accused  and  tried ;  not  one  had  had  opportunity  of 
defence ;  not  one  could  return  to  the  Church,  except  as  a  man 
could  come  in  from  another  denomination,  or  from  the  world. 
We  felt  that  an  enormous  wrong  was  done ;  and  though  most  of 
those  that  then  constituted  our  body,  or  that  have  since  united 
with  us,  were  not  personally  interested  in  it,  yet  they  were  inter- 
ested and  united  in  the  feelings  and  views  which  it  was  designed 
to  condemn  and  remove  by  this  act. 

Offence  had  been  given  to  our  brethren  in  these  respects : — 
(1)  First.  We  had  supposed  that  the  terms  of  adhesion  to 
the  Presbyterian  Church  allowed  a  reasonable  latitude  of  con- 
struction, 60  as  to  admit  all  who  held  sincerely  the  great  Calvin- 
istic  system,  as  distinguished  from  Arminianism,  Pelagianism, 
and  Socinianism.  We  so  understood  the  adopting  act  of  1729, 
and  the  principles  which  it  embodied,  and  which  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  basis  adopted  in  the  re-union  of  the  two  bodies  in 
1758.  Wc  supposed  that  in  respect  to  the  great  questions  which 
had  arisen  in  tlie  Presbyterian  body,  and  which  had  once  led  to 
a  long  and  painful  separation,  on  the  re-union  it  was  intended 
to  be  admitted  and  established,  that  "  while  the  great  vitals  of 
the  system  were  to  be  held  intact  and  sacred,  the  members  and 
ministers  of  the  Church  were  to  be  allowed  to  give  it  power  and 
life,  in  practice,  without  incurring  suspicion  of  heresy,  or  being 
condemned  by  the  cold-hearted  and  formal  for  disloyalty  to  truth, 
or  for  zeal  in  doing  good,  and  saving  souls."  We  supposed  that 
it  was  understood  that  Presbyterians  were  not  sworn  to  a  cold, 
cheerless,  and  rigid  system  of  mere  opinion,  or  that  they  were  to 
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be  cramped  and  fettered  in  the  freedom  of  their  minds,  or  in 
their  investigations  of  the  Word  of  God,  by  methods  of  interpre- 
tation, and  hy  philosophical  systems  of  explanation,  devised  in 
other  ages.  Holding,  as  we  did,  the  great  truths  of  the  system, 
we  wished  to  preach  a  free  Gospel ;  to  represent  the  Atonement 
as  made  for  all  men,  and  the  Gospel  as  offered  to  #11  men,  in  good 
j&dth  on  the  part  of  God  ;  and  we  wished  to  be  able  so  to  present 
the  claims  of  the  Gospel,  that  men  should  not  take  refuge  in  their 
sins,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  condemned  for  the  sin  of 
another,  or  that  they  were  wholly,  and  in  all  senses,  without  any 
ability  to  obey  the  commands  of  God.  We  wished  so  to  give  life 
and  power  to  the  system  that  it  might  be  connected  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  guilt  and  responsibility  in  the  consciences  of 
men ;  that  it  might  be  blessed  in  glorious  revivals  of  religion ; 
that  it  move  forward  with  the  progress  of  true  mental  philosophy ; 
and  that  it  might  be  identified  with  the  great  movements  of  the 
age  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

(2)  Secondly.  We  wished  to  sympathize  with,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with,  other  Christians  in  promoting  the  great  purposes  of 
Christian  benevolence.  We  supposed  that  organizations  might 
be  formed  not  strictly  ecclesiastical,  for  the  promotion  of  the  com- 
mon objects  of  Christianity ;  that  would  at  the  same  time  com- 
bine with  ours  the  energy  of  other  denominations  of  Christians, 
that  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  in  the 
great  Christian  family,  and  that  would  preserve  all  that  it  was 
proper  to  save  that  was  strictly  ecclesiastical  and  denominational. 
We  were  disposed  to  rely  much  on  the  '  voluntary'  principle  in 
religion,  and  to  give  it  its  widest  play,  consistently  with  a  due 
r^ard  to  truth,  in  great  and  combined  movements  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  common  faith.  Our  preferences  were  for  a  '  co- 
operative Christianity,  in  distinction  from  ecclesiastical  exclusive- 
ness.'  We  supposed  that  the  world  had  seen  enough  of  the  evils 
of  denominational  exclusiveness,  and  of  attempting  to  control  the 
minds  of  men  by  mere  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  religion  demanded,  and  that  the  age  demanded,  that 
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the  ^'  energies  of  evangelical  Christians  should  be  united  in  mak- 
ing a  common  Christianity  as  widely  and  speedily  prevalent  as 
possible."  Hence  we  preferred,  in  propagating  our  common 
Christianity,  voluntary  associations  to  ecclesiastical  boards. 

(3)  Third.  We  were  especially  disposed  to  make  common 
cause,  as  far  afllwe  could  do,  with  all  the  Puritan  family,  and 
particularly  with  our  New  England  brethren.  Many  of  the 
Presbyterians  in  the  land  are  descended  from  New  England,  and 
counted  it  no  dishonor  that  they  could  trace  their  ancestry  back 
to  the  Cottons,  and  Mathers,  and  Brewsters.  A  very  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  churches  had  grown  up  under  a  solemn  com- 
pact between  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  an  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  always  favorable  to  Presbyterianism.  We 
loved  the  great  features  of  the  New  England  theology,  and  re- 
garded our  country  as  honored  in  having  produced  such  men  as 
Edwards  and  Dwight.  We  had  supposed  that  they  had  done 
much,  not  only  to  defend  the  great  system  of  Calvinism  and  to 
place  it  where  it  could  not  be  assailed  with  advantage ;  but  also 
that  they  had  done  something  to  give  to  the  ancient  system  a 
more  liberal  cast;  to  divest  it  of  some  of  its  harsh  and  rigid  fea- 
tures ;  to  warm  it  into  life  ;  to  adjust  it  to  a  true  mental  philoso- 
phy ;  and  to  show  how,  in  its  essential  features,  it  accorded  with 
the  true  laws  of  mind.  We  had  learned  to  admire  that  system, 
and  to  adore  the  grace  of  God,  as  the  power  of  the  modified 
form  was  developed  under  the  preaching  of  Edwards,  of  White- 
field,  and  of  David  Brainerd.  Moreover,  not  a  few  of  us  had 
been  educated  at  Princeton.  But  '  the  sun  of  Edwards  went 
down  at  Princeton  and  his  sepulchre  is  there  until  this  day.'  In 
our  rambles,  we  were  accustomed  to  tread  near  his  grave — to 
pause  and  contemi)late  that  tomb — to  think  of  the  wonderful 
man  whose  remains  rested  there  awaiting  a  resurrection  so  glori- 
ous as  his  must  be.  There  he  then  reposed  by  the  side  of  Davies 
and  Witherspoon  ; — there  he  now  reposes  also  by  the  side  of  Mil- 
ler, of  Green,  and  of  Alexander.  We  did  not  suppose  that  to 
respect  a  man  thus  honored,  and  whose  grave  was  regarded  with 
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80  much  veneration — ^I  will  not  aay  pride — at  the  seat  of  the 
theological  seminary  where  we  were  trained,  could  be  regarded 
as  heresy  ;  nor  did  we  suppose  that  to  admire  bis  worth,  to  seek 
to  imbibe  his  spirit,  to  love  his  theology,  even  in  Princeton,  could 
be  regarded  as  fundamentally  wrong  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 
And  if,  in  after  years,  to  love  our  New  England  brethren ;  to  de- 
sira  to  act  with  them ;  to  seek  to  make  the  chain  of  friendship 
l$btween  them  and  us  bright ;  and  to  welcome  light  to  our  souls, 
though  it  ahotdd  come  out  from  their  seats  of  sacred  learning, 
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was  heresy^  we  conld  not  help  it.  ^  Here  am  I,'  said  Lather, 
*  I  cannot  do  otherwise, — God  help  me.'  Yet  our  brethren  said, 
^  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified,'  and  cast  us  out ; — and  here  we  are 
— a  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  family,  with  one  thousand  five 
hundred  ministers,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  commu- 
nicants. 

By  other  acts  than  our  own — acts  which  we  have  never  been 
able  to  reconcile  with  the  ideas  of  justice  and  charity  in  which 
we  were  trained,  and  yet  taught  by  our  Calvinism  to  recognize  as 
occurring  under  the  Providence  of  God,  and  as  being  somehow 
subservient  to  his  great  designs,  and  already  beginning  to  see 
reasons  why  it  should  be  so,  we  stand  before  the  community  as 
a  distinct  religious  denomination.  Compared  with  the  other  de- 
nominations in  our  land,  we  are  not  feeble  in  numbers,  or  in  in- 
fluence,— in  educational  resources,  or  in  the  means  of  permanent- 
ly affecting  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  the  world.  It  is 
natural  to  inquire  what  we  have  on  which  to  rely  in  our  appeals 
to  the  people  of  this  land  ?  What  is  the  relation  which  we  sus- 
tain to  other  denominations  ?  What  advances  have  we  made  in 
questions  of  great  moral  interest? 

(1)  First  We  stand  before  the  community  with  all  the  ad 
vantages,  whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  ad- 
justed more  nearly,  we  think,  to  the  principles  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  to  a  sound  philosophy,  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
We  make  our  appeals  to  the  class  of  mind  that  we  think  is  al- 
ways predisposed,  when  converted,  to  embrace  this  general  sys- 
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tern  of  doctrines.  We  expect  to  commend  ourselves  to  the  sober, 
the  thinking,  the  conservative  portions  of  our  countrymen.  We 
expect  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  piety  in  the  proper  recogni- 
tion of  the  supremacy  and  sovereignty  of  God,  and  in  the  deep 
sense  of  weal^iess  and  dependence  on  the  part  of  man : — making 
God  great  in  all  things,  and  man  great  only  as  he  is  redeemed, 
and  is  an  heir  of  glory,  and  a  favorite  of  heaven  by  electing 
love. 

At  the  same  time  we  go  before  the  world  with  this  system,  not 
as  a  naked  skeleton,  but  covered  with  flesh,  and  fitted  up  with 
nerves  and  sinews,  and  warmed  by  the  impulses  of  a  throbbing 
and  a  generous  heart.  We  present  it  to  our  fellow  sinners,  not 
adjusted  by  design  to  the  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
or  accommodated  to  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  but  better  adjust- 
ed to  the  New  Testament,  we  think,  than  any  other  system,  and 
Hy&f^osrt  adjusted  to  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  to  true  philosophy. 
It  is  a  system  which  can  be  'preojched^  and  all  parts  of  which  can 
be  preached.  We  are  not  cramped  in  our  offers  of  the  gospel  to 
all  men — elect  or  non-elect.  We  are  not  driven  to  find  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  philosophy  that  will  justify  us  in  asserting  that  one 
man  may  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  another.  We  are  not  compelled 
to  endeavor,  in  the  face  of  the  common  apprehensions  of  man- 
kind, to  find  reasons  for  vindicating  a  government  where  more  is 
required  than  can  possibly  be  rendered,  or  to  urge  upon  our  fel- 
low men  duties  which,  in  the  same  breath,  we  tell  them  they 
have  no  power  to  perform. — ^We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  gos- 
pel was  originally  so  adjusted  as  to  be  in  accordance  with  truth 
always  and  everywhere, — by  whomsoever  discovered,  and  what- 
ever progress  may  be  made  in  science.  We  do  not  believe  that 
all  wisdom  died  with  the  fathers,  or  that  all  truth  has  been  em- 
braced in  any  symbol  of  doctrine,  or  that  all  the  truth  in  the 
Word  of  God  has  yet  been  brought  out.  In  the  language  of 
John  Robinson,  the  pastor  of  the  church  at  Leyden,  we  believe — 
"  that  the  Lord  hath  more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out 
of  his  Holy  Word." 
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Thus  we  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the  community ;  and  thus 
we  are  disposed  to  stand, — as  Calvinists  who  have  adopted  in 
our  practical  theology  the  best  suggestions  of  the  profound  think- 
ers of  modem  times  ;  who  have  availed  ourselves  in  our  practi- 
cal preaching  of  the  profound  suggestions  of  Edwards,  Bellamy, 
and  Dwight ;  who  embrace  the  system  as  it  is  brought  back  to 
the  doctrines  full  of  life  and  power  in  the  New  Testament ;  a  sys- 
tem, as  we  hold  it,  not  antagonist  to,  but  coincident  with,  all  pro- 
per efforts  to  promote  revivals  of  religion,  and  to  secure  the  con- 
version of  men. 

(2)  Second.  In  common  with  all  other  denominations  of 
Christiaos,  we  feel  bound  to  extend  and  to  propagate  the  views 
which  we  entertain.  Though  in  charity  with  all  who  love  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity,  and  though  not  wishing  or  expect- 
ing to  obstruct  their  efforts,  yet  we  regard  ourselves  as  in  posses- 
sion of  the  best  form  of  Christianity,  and  we  believe  that  thb  ef- 
fort to  diffuse  Christianity,  as  si^hj  will  result  in  accessions  to 
our  numbers,  from  the  classes  of  mind  that  have  an  affinity  by 
nature  and  grace  with  our  views.  In  common,  too,  with  other 
Christians,  we  should  not  feel  that  we  had  done  our  duty  to  our 
Master,  unless  we  sought  to  diffuse  the  principles  which  we  re- 
gard as  most  in  accordance  with  His  will ;  and  in  common  with 
others,  we  feel  also  that  God  has  given  us  a  great  work  to  do  in 
this  land.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  efforts  to  ex- 
tend our  own  denomination  could  not  but  enter  into  our  plans. 
The  only  question  has  been  on  what  principles,  and  in  what  way, 
it  shall  be  done. 

(a)  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  in  whatever  form  it 
is  embodied,  to  diffuse  itself.  The  Savior  only  stated  what  is  in- 
herent in  it  in  all  forms,  when  he  said  it  was  '  like  leaven 
hidden  in  meal' ;  he  only  stated  a  great  truth  which  must 
have  found  expression  in  the  Church  itself,  when  he  gave  his 
last  command,  *  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gk)B- 
pel  to  every  creature.' — For  ourselves,  from  the  very  fact  that 
we  have  embraced  the  views  which  we  have,  we  believe  that 
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\  aught  to  be  propagated ;  and  as  those  viewa  have  com- 
mended  themselires  to  our  own  minds,  we  believe  that  there  are 
large  daases  in  every  commnnitj  that  will  find  their  views  bet- 
ter expressed  by  our  symbols  than  elsewhere,  and  that  they  will 
work  more  freely  and  more  nsefiilly  with  ns,  than  in  connection 
irith  any  other  organization.  We  do  not  disguise  the  &ct,  that 
it  b<mr  intention  to  diffuse  these  views  as  extensively  as  can  be 
done  through  the  land.  We  think,  too,  that  we  have  Bome  pecu- 
liar advantages  for  this.  These  advantages  are  found  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  modes  of  worship ;  in  our  love  of  order ;  in  our  con- 
servative principles ;  in  our  freedom ;  in  the  appeals  which  we 
make  to  the  reason  and  the  conscience  of  men, — ^relying  little  on 
appeds  to  the  passions,  and  little  on  forms ;  in  our  respect  for 
ediMBpn ;  and  in  our  being,  on  great  questions  of  morals,  in  ad- 
vaoHfof  most  others.  We  are  conscious  of  no  sense  of  shame  in 
desiring  to  spread  over  the  land  the  principles  which  made  the 
Waldenses  what  they  were ;  which  were  illustrated  in  the  lives 
of  the  Huguenots;  which  appeared  among  the  Swiss  IleformerB  ;• 
which  were  developed  in  the  Reformed  Church  of.  Holland  ; 
which  gave  their  firm  and  hardy  virtue  to  the  Covenanters  in 
Scotland,  and  to  the  Puritans  in  England.  The  plant  which  we 
seek  to  propagate  is  a  vigorous  and  fruitful  stock,  whose  ^  sha- 
dow 1^  covered  the  hills,  and  whose  boughs  have  been  as  the 
goodly  cedars.' 

(J)  It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Master  to  do  this.  We 
could  not  be  faithful  to  Him,  and  to  the  trust  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  Him,  if  we  did  not  do  it.  We  believe  that  the  best 
interests  of  our  country,  and  of  the  world,  are  identified  with  the 
spread  of  the  pure  Gospel,  and  that  the  form  in  which  we  have 
Received  it  is  indispensable  as«an  element  of  preservation  in  soci- 
ety, and  indispensable  to  the  best  developement  of  true  religion. 
The  class  of  mind  that  we,  on  the  broad  scale,  would  be  most 
likely  to  enlist  in  the  cause  of  religion,  would  be  the  most  un(ie' 
iirdble  class  to  have  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  infidelity  and  athe* 
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ism.  The  greatest  calamity  which  conld  have  befallen .^pMu' 
Church,  would  have  been  to  have  had  the  mind  of  Edwards  TOJh-. 
der  infidel  principles,  or  the  whole  New  England  mind,  with  its 
energy,  and  zeal,  and  enterprise,  enlisted  in  diffusing  the  doc* 
trines  of  atheism.  The  Church  could  better  afford  to  have  many 
such  races  as  the  Gallic  race  opposed  to  Christianity,  than  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race ;  it  could  better  spare  many  such  minds  as 
those  of  Hume  and  Yolney  for  infidelity,  than  one  such  mind  as 
that  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 

(<?)  The  field  which  is  assigned  us  for  propagating  our  viewB, 
without  interfering  with  any  other  Churches  or  organizations,  is 
ample  to  the  extent  of  our  wishes,  and  is  as  inviting  as  the  Chris- 
tian heart  could  desire.  Without  saying  any  thing  that  would  dis* 
parage  any  other  denomination,  or  without  saying  that  thej,  too, 
would  not  find  an  ample  field  for  their  efforts,  we  may  saj^hat 
we  are  more  at  home  in  Western  New  York,  Northern  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota,  than  either  the  Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists,  or  our  brethren  of  the  other  branch  of  our 
Church.  To  great  States  and  Territories  also,  at  the  South  and 
the  W&t — to  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  we  have,  also, 
unlimited  access  ;  and  never  did  the  face  of  the  world  present  so 
beautiful,  ample,  and  inviting  a  field  for  the  propagation  of  truth, 
or  call  so  imperatively  for  the  exertion  of  every  energy,  as  now 
invites  us  in  this  land.  We  cannot  help  being  Home  Mission* 
aries.  We  cannot  help  putting  forth  efforts  for  extending  the 
Church.  The  question  which  has  been  started  on  this  subject,  is 
one  that  has  been  started  under  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  we  cannot 
put  it  down.  Our  business  is  merely  to  devise  means  to  give  it 
a  proper  expression,  and  to  adjust  it  to  other  great  questions  that 
have  sprung  up  with  it,  and  that  are  as  important  in  their  place, 
and  on  the  great  scale,  as  this  is.    * 

(3)  Third.  The  great  and  difficult  question  which  has  forced 
itself  upon  us,  and  which  now  demands  all  our  wisdom  to  adjust 
it,  is,  how  shall  these  views  be  so  maintained  and  acted  on  that 
there  shall  be  no  collision  with  those  with  whom  we  wish  to 
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at  Wtgdj  and  especially  to  those  who  sympathixe  with  ns  in  our 
doetrinal  views,  and  in  efforts  to  spread  the  gospel  t 

Onr  relations  to  those  other  denominations  can  be  expressed 
in  few  words : — (a)  We  recognize  them  to  every  extent,  and  in 
all  respects,  as  belonging  to  the  great  common  family  of  Chris- 
tians. We  recognize  their  ministry ;  their  ordinances ;  their  mlea 
of  Aembership,  their  ecclesiastical  acts : — we  exdade  not  their 
ministers  from  onr  pnlpits,  or  their  members  from  our  commnnion 
taUes — and  we  intend  to  press  this  as  agreat  point  to  be  reached 
in  oB  the  great  common  brotherhood,  {b)  We  are  disposed  to 
oo-operate  with  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity, 
in  promoting  the  common  cause.  It  was  one  of  the  points  in 
I  which  we  began  to  diverge  from  our  brethren,  and  which  was 
the  Muse  of  their  alienation  from  us,  that  we  were  disposed  in 
spraading  the  gospel  to  make  common  cause  with  others  on  the 
broader  platform  of  Christianity. 

In  respect,  for  example,  to  the  circulation  of  the  Bible,  we 
thought  there  might  be  an  organization  which  would  embrace 
the  whole  Protestant  brotherhood — for  all  receive  that  Its  the 
standard  of  their  faith  ;  in  reference  to  religious  tracts,  and  the 
establishment  of  Sunday-schools,  there  was  a  common  basis  on 
which  Christians  of  all  denominations  might  unite ;  in  reference 
to  the  prosecution  of  Missions,  there  were  those  who  bo  nearly 
harmonized  with  us  on  the  whole,  and  so  entirely  in  the  Mis- 
sionary purpose,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the  great  Missionary 
enterprise  might  be  conducted  under  a  common  Board,  and  that^ 
whatever  might  be  the  acts  of  sect  in  Christian  lands,  a  broader 
basis  of  Christian  union  might  be  laid  in  the  Christianity  that 
should  spring  up  in  the  heathen  portions  of  the  world.  We  be- 
lieved, too,  that  such  voluntary  associations,  responsible  directly 
to  the  public,  would  be  safer,  and  would  be  less  likely  to  iutro- 
dace  an  abuse  of  power  into  the  Church,  and  would  have  more 
vitality  and  efficiency  than  if  they  had  a  strictly  ecclesiastical 
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form.  We  found  such  societies,  organized  with  great  wisd^, 
and  admirably  adapted  to  such  ends. 

Of  all  the  great  denominations  in  our  country,  those  with 
whom  Presbyterians  harmonized  in  most  points,  and  whose  co- 
operation it  was  most  desirable  to  enjoy,  were  our  Congregational 
brethren  of  New  England.  Many  of  the  Presbyterian  body 
were  descended  from  the  same  venerated  ancestors,  and  rejoiced 
in  the  honor  of  tracing  their  history  up  to  those  who  land#l  at 
Plymouth.  The  great  essential  institutions  which  they  had 
established,  had  spread  themselves  over  the  territory  where 
Presbyterians  were  laboring.  We  held  with  them  the  same 
essential  faith,  and  preached  the  same  system  of  doctrines. 
Moreover,  there  were  things  about  Presbyterianism,  as  it  had 
come  in  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Ireland,  which  would 
be  greatly  improved  by  blending  with  it  the  New  England  apirit. 
It  would  become  more  liberal ;  more  catholic ;  more  aggressive ; 
more  vigorous : — ^it  would  have  a  higher  love  of  learning,  and 
would  be  more  friendly  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  to  systematic 
enterprises  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

It  was  not  a  matter  of  chance  that  .these  organizations  met  and 
mingled  on  the  same  field,  and  were  brought  into  contact ; — ^^and 
if  Congregationalism  has  not  gained  any  thing  from  us,  Presby- 
terianism has  not  lost  any  thing  by  an  intercourse  with  our  New 
England  brethren.  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we  could 
afford  to  have  a  controversy  with  our  New  England  brethren ;  and 
when  it  was  not  for  our  interest  to  cultivate  the  closest  terms  of 
friendship  with  them.  But  two  things  seem  now  to  be  required, 
in  order  that  our  operations  on  the  great  field  where  we  meet 
should  continue  to  be  harmonious  : — (1)  One  is,  that  it  shall  be 
understood  that  the  churches  which  are  formed  there  shall  take 
their  own  form  as  they  spring  up,  being  determined  in  the 
form  of  their  organization  by  their  own  preferences,  without  any 
influence  from  without,  or  without  any  foreign  patronage,  dicta- 
tion, or  control ;  and  (2)  the  other  is,  that  each  of  these  great 
denominations  shall  be  regarded  as  offering  no  interference  with 


tibe  other,  and  that  both  are  at  entire  liberty  to  go  into  any 
nnoocnpied  fields,  and  to  establish  as  many  chnrchea  as  they  can 
— ezeroising  the  rights  of  a  common  Obristiani^  in  diffusing 
iheir  iaith.  Let  the  Presbyterian  go ;  let  the  Congregationalist 
go  to  any  and  every  part  of  the  land,  and  spread  their  religion 
aa  fiur  as  they  may  be  able.  There  need  be  no  coUision — for  the 
land  is  large ;  and  if  they  have  the  spirit  of  the  fathers,  and  the 
apillt  which  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  to  cherish,  there  wM  be 
no  collision. 

Why  should  there  be  any  jealonsy!  Why  shonld  there  be 
any  fiilling  ont  with  each  other  ?  Why,  in  either  denomination, 
ahoold  there  be  any  who  wonld  wish  to  sever  or  to  weaken  the 
oords  that  bind  ns  f  Why  shonld  there  be  any  strife  when  we 
meet  on  the  great  prairies  of  the  West ;  any  jars,  or  cold  and 
•alieiyated  feelings  t  Why  shonld  there  be  a  dose  sectarian  calcu- 
lation of  the  gains  and  losses  to  each  respectively  in  the  operar 
tions  of  the  great  societies  through  which  onr  charities  flow  t — 
We,  as  Presbyterians,  whether  when  all  were  united  in  one  body, 
or  whether  speaking  of  the  two  branches,  separately,  have  no 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  our  New  England  brethren.  We  have 
lost  nothing  by  this  union ;  we  have  gained  much.  In  the  num- 
ber of  ministers,  members,  and  churches ;  in  the  literary  insti- 
tutions which  are  educating  our  sons  and  daughters;  in  the 
spirit  of  large  benevolence  which  has  been  breathed  into  our 
body,  and  in  the  erection  of  many  of  our  churches,  we  owe  much 
to  the  cheerful  liberality  of  our  New  England  brethren.  I  know 
not  that  New  England,  from  the  time  when  my  own  predeces- 
sor— ^the  first  pastor  in  the  first  Presbyterian  church,  was  im- 
ported from  New  England,  or  when  Edwards,  the  glory  of  New 
England,  was  called  to  preside  over  Nassau  Hall,  to  the  present 
day,  has  ever  withheld  a  man,  however  valuable  his  services  in 
New  England,  or  however  richly  endowed,  when  his  services 
have  been  asked  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  or  has  ever  with- 
held a  donation  that  was  solicited,  on  the  ground  that  a  church 
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or  college  was  Presbyterian,  or  from  a  fear  that  its  charities 
would  tend  to  promote  Presbyterianism. 

And  onr  New  England  brethren  have  no  reason  to  be  jealous 
of  ns.  To  that  great  Board  located  in  their  chief  city,  whichJias 
sprang  np  on  her  soil,  and  whose  influence  has  spread  in  all 
lands,  we  have  contributed  as  cheerfully  as  we  would  have  done 
if  it  had  been  originated  in  our  own  body,  and  we  claim  for  it  as 
warm  an  attachment  as  they  have  for  it  themselves, — ^To  tfiem, 
with  the  same  spirit,  we  sent  our  Wisner  and  Armstrong, 
and  had  they  wanted  more,  there  has  not  bpen  a  man  of  our 
number  whom  we  should  have  withheld.  We  stand  up  as  the 
advocates  of  the  same  system  of  doctrine ;  we  seek  to  spread  a 
common  Christianity  over  our  land  and  world. 

By  common  consent,  no  organization  that  has  appeared  on  the 
earth  has  evinced  more  practical  wisdom,  or  been  more  worthy 
of  public  confidence,  than  the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
ers for  Foreign  Missions.  For  a  similar  reason,  and  commend 
ing  itself  more  directly  to  our  denominational  feelings  by  com- 
bining more  elements  from  our  own  Church,  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  has  a  like  claim  to  the  confidence  and  afifeo- 
tion  of  both.  It  has  been  and  is  among  the  richest  of  heaven's 
blessings  to  our  land.  Though  for  myself,  too  young  in  the  min- 
istry to  take  any  part  in  its  organization,  yet  I  count  it  as 
among  the  happiest  circumstances  in  my  own  life  that  I  was 
present,  and  witnessed  its  organization. — ^It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  there  could  not  have  been  other  means  of  saving  the 
great  West,  and  bringing  it  under  a  wholesome  evangelical  in- 
fluence, but  human  wisdom  would  fail  to  tell  what  those  means 
could  have  been,  and  could  all  the  influences  which  have  been 
sent  out  from  that  Society  be  now  withdrawn, — how  hideous,  and 
base,  and  sad  would  the  scenes  of  moral  desolation  be  t  We 
shall  be  most  ungrateful  if  we  do  not  remember  its  services ;  we 
shall  be  most  unwise  if  we  do  not  remain  its  steadfast  friends ; 
we  shall  injure  our  own  cause,  and  more  deeply  the  cause  of  our 
common  Christianity,  if  in  any  of  the  arrangementa  demanded 


hj  onr  own  oif;aiiization  we  diminish  the  confidence  of  the 
chnrches  in  that  noble  institution. 

(4)  Fourth.  I  have  thus  spi>ken  of  onr  position  before  the 
woild  as  a  part  of  the  great  PresbTterian  or  GaMnistic  family; 
of  our  position  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  distinct  from  onr 
brethren,  and  made  such,  not  by  our  will,  but  by  their  act ;  of 
the  principles  which  we  cherish,  and  which  must  lead  us  to  a 
dettre  to  propagate  our  views ;  and  of  the  fact  that  we  desire 
and  design  to  maintain  this  position  in  harmony  with  all  the 
great  Christian  brotherhood.    The  view  would  not  be  complete, 
•hd  I  should  not  be  just  to  your  feelingB  or  my  own,  if,  in  speak- 
ing of  our  position,  I  should  omit  to  refer  to  one  other  point 
which  has  been  as  much  agitated  among  us  as  any  other  since 
we  have  had  a  separate  organization,  and  on  which  our  enemies 
hove  been  looking  with  an  expectation  that  our  vessel  would  be 
driven  on  rocks,  and  which  has  given  more  solicitude  than  per- 
haps any  other  to '  those  who  look  on  us  with  a  friendly  eye.    I 
refer  to  Slavery.    I  allude  to  this,  not  to  produce  agitation,  or 
open  discussion  anew,  but  because,  in  speaking  of  onr  position 
before  the  world,  I  could  not  with  propriety  avoid  it,  and  because 
I  would  humbly  hope  that  a  statement  of  our  real  position  may 
do  something  to  allay  feeling,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  this  subject  the  prominence  which  it  has  had  in  years 
that  are  past    It  may  be  that  we  have  not  looked  as  we  might 
have  done  at  the  points  which  have  been  gained,  or  at  what 
must  be  the  regular  working  of  the  principles  which  we  have 
adopted. 

Kor  do  I  allude  to  this  subject  to  urge  any  separation  between 
Korthem  and  Southern  brethren,  or  to  use  any  language  of  de- 
nunciation. We  are  brethren ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  believe  all 
are  alike  sincere,  and  are  anxious  in  all  respects  to  do  the  will  of 
the  eonmion  Master.  And  it  is  but  right  when  our  Southern 
brethren  assure  us  that  they  are  environed  with  difficulties  on 
this  subject,  that  we  should  not  discredit  their  statements,  or 
denounce  them  for  what  they  cannot  avoid,  and  that^  in  speak- 
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ing  of  a  great  evil  which  has  come  upon  the  land,  we  should  not 
speak  of  it  as  if  tho  blame  were  with  them  alone.  Nor  in 
speaking  of  an  evil  in  onr  land  which  we  all  so  much  deplore, 
should  we  doubt  they  would  as  sincerely  rejoice  in  its  complete 
removal  as  the  most  zealous  of  their  Northern  brethren. 

It  is  not  the  result  of  chance,  or  accident,  as  already  remarked, 
that  Calvinists  are  the  friends  of  liberty ;  it  would  be  a  denial  of 
all  the  principles  which  distinguish  us  if  we  were  not.  We  ap- 
preciate, we  think,  from  the  nature  of  our  views  of  the  dreadful 
evil  of  sin  and  the  merciful  sovereignty  of  our  God,  more  highly 
than  other  Christians  can,  the  force  of  our  Savior's  words,  "  If 
the  Son,  therefore,  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed," 
and  of  Paul's  words,  "  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not  ye  the 
servants  of  men;"  and  we  have  come  out  from  among  oup 
brethren  that  we  might  enjoy  in  its  fulness  the  inestimable 
sweets  of  liberty.  Our  religion  is  free  ;  our  opinions  are  free; 
we  are  free.  We  sympathise,  therefore,  naturally  with  all  those 
who  are  in  bondage  of  any  kind,  and  desire  that  in  their  persons, 
and  their  opinions,  and  in  all  their  rights  as  men,  they  may  be 
as  free  as  we  are.  We  may  appeal  to  history,  and  to  say  nothing 
of  the  early  effects  of  Christianity  in  loosening  the  bonds  of  ser- 
vitude in  the  Eoman  empire,  we  may  look  to  the  lands  where 
there  have  been  the  warmest  struggles  for  freedom,  and  the  most 
violent  resistance  to  tyranny  in  all  forms — to  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, to  Switzerland,  to  France  in  the  time  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  to  Scotland,  and  we  shall  see  that  these  are  the  lands  where 
our  principles  have  most  prevailed,  and  where  they  resided 
whose  names  we  most  love  to  cherish.  A  Calvinist  who  op- 
presses another,  or  who  sees  another  oppressed  without  sympa- 
thising with  him,  is  a  man  who  violates  all  his  own  professed 
convictions  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  belies  all  the  process 
which  has  been  employed  to  make  his  own  soul  free.  A  Calvin- 
ist who  does  not  wish  that  every  human  being  should  be  f«*  to 
follow  his  own  convictions ;  should  be  educated  and  qualified  for 
self-government ;  should  be  in  possession  of  the  Bible,  and  be 
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able  to  read  it ;  Bhonld  be  regarded  as  a  hanian  being  and  a 
brother;  should  be  esteemed  as  of  inestimable  worth  in  the 
scale  of  being  as  being  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
being  an  object  of  the  eternal  love  of  the  Father,  is  a  man  whose 
practice  is  at  variance  with  all  the  elementary  principles  of  his 
own  system,  and  the  position  which  God  designs  that  he  should 
occupy  in  the  world. 

It  was  not  then  accidental  that,  as  early  as  the  year  1787,  at  a 
time  when  most  of  the  other  denominations  of  our  land  were 
slumbering  over  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Kew  Jersey,  before  the  General  Assembly  was  constituted, 
adopted,  among  others,  the  following  resolution : — "  They  recom- 
mend it  to  all  the  people  under  their  care,  to  use  the  most  pru- 
dent measures  consistent  with  the  interest  and  the  state  of  civil 
society,  to  procure  eventually  the  final  aboution  op  Slavery 
IK  America." — Minutes  of  the  Gen.  Ass.  iv.  30.  And  it  was 
not  an  accident  that,  in  181S,  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  other 
great  denominations  were  still  slumbering  on  the  subject,  our 
General  Assembly,  when  our  body  was  one,  passed  with  entire 
unanimity,  the  celebrated  resolutions  embracing  the  following, 
among  other  declarations  and  principles  : — "  We  consider  the 
voluntary  enslaving  of  one  part  of  the  human  race  by  another, 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of 
human  nature;  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God, 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves;  and  as 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. — Slavery  creates  a  paradox  in  the  moral  system — it 
exhibits  rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings  in  such  cir- 
cumstances as  scarcely  to  leave  them  the  power  of  moral  action. 
It  exhibits  them  as  dej^ndent  on  the  will  of  others,  whether 
they  shall  receive  religious  instruction ;  whether  they  shall  know 
and  worship  the  true  Gt)d ;  whether  they  shall  enjoy  the  ordin- 
ances of  the  Gospel ;  whether  they  shall  perform  the  duties,  and 
cherish  the  endearments  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  neighbors  and  friends;  whether  they  shall  preserve 
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their  chastity  and  purity,  or  regard  the  dictates  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

"  It  is  manifestly  the  duty  of  all  Christians,  who  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  present  day,  to  use  their  honest,  earnest,  and  un- 
wearied endeavors,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  efface  this  blot  of 
our  holy  religion,  and  to  obtain  the  complete  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  Christendom,  and,  if  possible,  throughout  the  world. 

"  We  enjoin  it  on  all  Church  sessions  and  Presbyteries,  under 
the  care  of  this  Assembly,  to  discountenance,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  all  cruelty  of  whatever  kind  in  the  treatment  of 
slaves ;  especially  the  cruelty  of  separating  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  children,  and  that  which  consists  in  selling  slaves  to 
those  who  will  either  themselves  deprive  these  unhappy  peo- 
ple of  the  blessing  of  the  Gospel,  or  who  will  transport  them  to 
places  where  the  Qospel  is  not  proclaimed,  or  where  it  is  forbid- 
den to  slaves  to  attend  upon  its  institutions.  The  manifest 
violation  or  disregard  of  the  injunction  here  given,  in  its  true 
spirit  and  intention,  ought  to  be  considered  as  just  ground  for 
the  discipline  and  censures  of  the  Church.  And  if  it  shall  ever 
happen  that  a  Christian  professor,  in  our  commimion,  shall  sell  a 
slave  who  is  also  in  communion  and  good  standing  with  our 
Church,  contrary  to  his  or  her  will  and  inclination,  it  ought  im- 
mediately to  claim  the  proper  attention  of  the  Church  judicature ; 
and  unless  there  be  such  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
case  as  can  but  seldom  happen,  it  ought  to  be  followed,  without 
delay,  by  a  suspension  of  the  offender  from  all  the  privileges  of 
the  Church,  till  he  repent  and  make  all  the  reparation  in  his 
power  to  the  injured  party." — Minutes  of  tue  Assembly,  iv,  ■' 
pp.  28-33. 

It  was  but  carrying  out  these  principles,  and  embodying  them  in 
a  new  form,  that  our  General  Assembly,  after  years  of  discussion 
and  inquiry,  in  the  year  1849,  solemnly  adopted  these  sen- 
timents as  their  own,  and  as  expressing  the  opinion  of»»aiir 
branch  of  the  Church,  (Mikttes  of  the  Assembly  for  1849, 
pp*  185-188),  and  that  in  the  year  1850,  the  Assembly  again 


declared  that  ^'  the  holding  of  oar  fellow-men  ii^  the  condition  of 
slavery,  except  in  those  cases  where  it  is  unavoidable,  by  the  laws 
of  the  State,  the  obligations  of  guardianship  or  the  demands  of 
humanitj,  is  an  offenot  in  the  proper  import  of  that  term,  as  used 
in  the  Book  of  Discipline,  and  should  be  regarded  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  offences." — ^MiNimB  of  thb  Assembly 
jfor  1860,  p.  325. 

Thus  we  stand  on  this  great  and  momentous  subject  before  the 
world.  It  is  not  an  accident  that  we  occupy  this  position ;  and 
the  ultimate  bearing  of  the  various  steps  which  have  been  taken, 
and  the  duty  of  our  Ohurch  if  these  positions  are  to  be  adhered 
to,  &nd  if  their  spirit  is  to  be  carried  out,  it  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take. 
'fChe  position  which  we  have  thus  asserted  before  the  world  has 
im  to  public  attention,  and  to  our  own  in  the  following  re- 


(a)  With  the  single  exception  of  the  Congregationalists,  and 
the  *  Methodist  Church,  North,'  even  if  the  latter  is  an  excep- 
tion, we  are  far  in  advance  of  all  the  other  great  denominations 
in  our  comitry.  We  have  given  utterance  to  more  decided 
opinions  ;  we  have  discussed  the  subject  more  fully  and  freely ; 
there  are  fewer  in  proportion  of  our  number  who  are  in  any 
way  connected  with  slavery;  and  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  discussion  is  more  free.  Indeed  our  declared  sentiments 
in  regard  to  the  evil  are  all  that  can  be  reasonably  demanded  by 
any  who  are  opposed  to  the  system,  for  we  have  declared  it  to  be 
^  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  precious  and  sacred  rights  of 
human  nature,  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God, 
and  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.'  This  is  all  that  can  be  asked  of  Christians  in 
the  utterance  of  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  any  course  of 
human  conduct.  What  action  is  demanded  by  the  utterance  of 
such  sentiments,  is  another  question.  But  in  regard  to  tJie  lUter- 
anoe  of  our  sentiments  we  stand  before  the  world  incomparably  in 
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advance  of  any  other  of  the  great  religious  denominations  in  our 
country. 

(6)  From  this  position  we  shall  not ;  we  cannot  recede.  There 
has  been  no  receding ;  there  has  been  no  disposition  to  discard 
the  sentiments  uttered  in  1818 ;  there  is  no  disposition  in  our 
Church  to  discard  them.  They  stand  on  our  books  before  the 
world,  not  as  uttering  the  opinion  of  the  body  that  happened  to 
be  assembled  in  any  one  year,  but  as  uttering  sentiments  which 
have  their  foundations  in  all  our  theology,  and  in  all  our  religion 
as  a  denomination.  We  cannot  recede-  from  those  positions. 
They  are  the  proper  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  system,  and  they  are  sentiments  to  which  all  other  evan- 
gelical denominations  will  come,  and  must  come.  We  cannot  go 
back.  We  are  committed  before  the  world.  The  age  will  not 
suffer  us  to  recede.  Our  own  consciences  will  not  suffer  us  to  re-  * 
cede.  Humanity  and  religion — the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed — 
and  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  which  we  love,  will  not  suffer 
us  to  recede.  So  *  we  have  learned  Christ ;'  and  here  we  stand 
before  the  world — committed  against  the  whole  system,  and  the 
advocates  of  freedom  for  all  men. 

(c)  Tlie  object  aimed  at  by  all  th  e  resolutions,  and  to  which 
they  tend,  is  one  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is,  as  expressed  in 
1818,  and  re-uttered  in  1849,  "to  use  our  honest,  earnest,  and 
unwearied  endeavors,  to  correct  the  errors  of  former  times,  and 
as  speedily  as  possible  to  efface  this  blot  on  our  holy  religion,  and 
to  obtain  the  complete  abolition  of  Slavery  throughout  CJiristendom, 
andj  if  possible,  throughout  Hie  worlds  There  is  nothing  am- 
biguous, disguised,  or  uncertain.  It  aims  at  a  definite  object, 
and  the  purpose  of  these  resolutions  will  not  be  accomplished 
until  this  institution  shall  cease  among  men. 

{d)  Yet,  the  immediate  and  direct  bearing  of  this  is  on  our- 
selves.  The  duty  pertains  to  ourselves.  The  result  is  one  that  is 
to  affect  ourselves.  The  thing  demanded,  the  end  to  which  all 
these  things  appertain,  is,  to  detach  ourselves  from  all  connection 
with  the  system^  and  to  stand  before  the  world,  as  the  Qua^MB  do. 
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in  the  liigh  and  noble  position  that  in  all  onr  borders,  not  a  human 
being  is  held  in  bondage ;  that  not  one  is  excluded  fit)m  the 
highest  priyileges  of  the  Gospel ;  that  no  one  is  debarred  from 
the  most  free  access  to  the  Word  of  Gk>d ;  that  there  is  no  one 
who  is  deprived  of  the  fair  avails  of  his  own  labor ;  and  that 
under  no  circumstances,  and  under  no  plea,  no  one  connected 
with  our  branch  of  the  great  Christian  brotherhood,  shall  be 
liable  to  have  the  bonds  which  unite  husband  and  wife,  or  parent 
and  child,  sundered  by  his  being  sold. — ^Ihis  is  not  an  im- 
pnl^pable  thing.  They  who  hold  slaves  in  our  denomination 
are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them,  if  not  all, 
it  is  believed  would  be  rejoiced  to  feel  that  ihey  themselves  are  free. 
|Xpt  a  blow  need  be  struck,  ^ot  an  act  of  violence  committed. 
Km  a  harsh  or  unkind  word  need  be  uttered.  Let  us  imitate  the 
^  perseverance,  the  firmness,  the  kindness,  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  and  the  work  will  be  done.  Ko  man's  mo- 
tives  need  be  impugned;  no -man's  rights  invaded.  All  that  is 
needful  is  f^  each  Christian  man  to  stand  up  in  the  sacred  ma- 
jesty of  a  solemn  Christian  principle,  and  to  detach  himself  as 
soon  as  possible,  from  all  connection  with  the  system,  and  the 
work  will  be  done.  Then  in  a  more  high  and  honorable  position 
than  we  can  now  occupy,  we  shall  stand  before  the  world,  in 
that  attitude  tp  which  all  our  resolutions  tend,  detached  wholly 
from-  this  great  evil,  and  bringing  all  the  force  of  a  great  Chris- 
tian example  to  remove  the  evil  from  our  land  and  world. 

Qod  has  given  us,  fathers  and  brethren,  a  position  before  the 
world  for  which  we  should  be  unfeignedly  thankful.  Our  na- 
tural locality  is  in  some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  land.  Our 
principles  are  such  as  are  connected  with  the  progress  of  the 
race,  and  with  the  best  interests  of  man.  We  stand  before  the 
public  with  more  than  one  thousand  and  five  hundred  churches, 
and  more  than  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  ministers,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  communicants.  We 
have  disappointed  the  expectations  of  those  who  supposed  that 
we  might  be  absorbed  into  other  denominations,  or  broken  into 
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fragments ;  and  we  have  safely  got  through  with  diflSculties  and 
dangers  with  which  our  brethren  of  the  '  exscinding  branch'  of 
our  Church  have  yet  to  grapple.  We  live  in  a  country  and  an 
age  in  which  there  is  no  obstruction  to  our  spreading  our  prin- 
ciples where  we  please,  and  as  far  as  we  please, — in  an  age  when 
heaven  smiles  upon  every  effort  to  diffuse  abroad  the  Gospel 
of  Christ. 

We,  individually,  shall  not  live  and  labor  long.  We  shall  be 
assembled  as  we  are  now  but  once  in  our  lives — and  soon  from 
this  convocation  we  shall  go  back  to  our  individual  fieldi  of 
labor — to  work  perchance  a  little  longer,  or  to  lie  down  and  die. 
Associated  together,  or  as  individuals,  may  the  Spirit  of  glory 
and  of  God  rest  upon  us — that  in  these  united  counsels,  we  may 
be  led  to  results  that  shall  be  well-pleasing  to  our  Master ;  fUtt 
while  life  lasts  we  may  maintain  those  great  principles  which  we 
have  received ;  and  that  we  may  send  them  onward,  not  weak- 
ened, to  future  times  when  we  die. 
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ADDRESS 


BOSTON    YOTJNG    MEN'S 


CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 


N  THE  OCOjISION  Of  TIIIIIK  FTKST  ANNITlUlSiBV,  IN  raBK  S' 


By   OHAS.    THEO.    RUSSELL. 


UKO.    ('.    RAND. 
PRINTER,   NO,  n    cohnhit.l.  bostonJ 


BoiUon,  May  26M,.  1852. 
Hon.  Cha8.  Theo.  Russkll,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir: — It  is  my  privilege  to  communicate  below  a  vote  passed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  public  services  before  the  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Asfoda- 
tion,  held  last  evening  in  Park  Street  Church : — 

"Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Association  be  presented  to  Hon.  Charlai 
Theodore  Russell,  for  the  able  and  eloquent  address  delivered  before  them  thii 
evening,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  request  a  copy  for  publication.'* 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

Jambs  W.  Merriam,  Itec.  Secrdary, 


Boston,  May  29th,  1852. 
James  W.  Merriam,  Esq., 

/2ec  Sec^y  B,  Y.  Men^s  Ch.  AsncicUion. 
Dear  Sir  : —  I  received  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  communicating  to  me 
the  vote  of  the  Boston  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association,  requesting  a  copy  of 
my  address  before  them,  on  Tuesday  evening  last,  for  publication.  I  am  de^ly 
sensible  of  the  kindness  with  which  the  Association  received  this  addreu,  and 
which  I  am  afraid  renders  their  judgment  too  partial.  The  address  was  written  in 
the  hurried  intervals,  snatched  from  legislative  and  professional  engagements; 
and  I  did  not  suppose  it  would  deserve  the  permanent  preservation  of  the  press. 
As,  however,  the  Society  have  thought  otherwise,  and  as  the  address  may  possiUj 
make  known,  to  some  extent,  the  objects  and  necessities  of  the  institution,  I  sub- 
mit my  judgment  to  theirs,  and  the  manuscript  to  their  disposal. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  this  noble  Association,  and  wiA 
many  thanks  for  the  kind  expression  of  their  vote,  and  to  you  personally  for  die 
manner  yon  have  communicated  it,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  Obedient  Servant, 

Chas.  Theo.  Russell. 


ADDRESS. 


lNTRODuciN(i  to  the  multitude  that  crowds  our  anni- 
versary week  another  claimant  for  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  our  religious  community,  we  neither  expect 
nor  desire  its  unchallenged  reception  to  the  hallowed 
fireside,  where  we  would  establish  it.  Seeking  a  place 
among  the  recognized  auxiliaries  of  the  church,  we  so- 
licit a  position  of  Christian  confidence  and  love ;  and, 
before  it  is  granted,  we  anticipate,  and  it  is  fitting  we 
should  meet,  a  scrutiny  proportioned  to  the  relation 
sought.  We  come  to  a  circle,  guarded  with  ceaseless 
and  appropriate  vigilance,  abounding  in  love,  but 
equally  in  objects  to  share  it.  When  we  ask  to  open 
and  extend  the  sacred  enclosure,  to  a  new,  although 
not  strange  comer,  we  should  be  prepared  to  vindicate 
a  claim  to  the  honor  desired. 

Emerging  into  life,  when  a  multiplicity  of  associar 
tions  confuses  the  action  and  divides  the  energies  of  the 
benevolent,  we  must  present  more  than  a  society,  pro- 
fessing Christian  purposes,  and  striving  for  useful  eiyi%. 
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to  secure  permanent  establishment  in  the  community. 
There  must  be  some  special  want,  deeply  felt,  which 
we  meet, — some  object  of  reasonable  importance, whi  ch 
we  accomplish.  In  moral,  as  in  ordinary  machinery, 
every  wheel  imposed  upon  the  motive  power,  however 
symmetrical  in  form,  or  beautiful  in  motion,  is  only  a 
burden,  if  it  serve  no  special  purpose,  and  add  nothing 
to  the  final  product.  In  moral,  as  in  ordinary 
machinery,  too,  our  effort  should  be  to  simplify  and 
thus  reduce  to  a  minimum  friction  and  complication. 

To  create,  therefore,  an  association  to  do  what  kindred 
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institutions  are  already  doing,  or  what  individuals  may 
well  accomplish,  is  worse  than  useless.  Nor  is  it  suf- 
ficient that  the  mode  is  improved.  It  must  be  an 
improvement  fairly  proportioned  to  the  trouble  and 
cost  incurred. 

With  all  this  admitted,  we  must  still  remember  that 
the  motive  power  may  exist  for  ages,  unfelt  and  unpro- 
ductive, because  no  appropriate  machinery  directs  it  to 
the  working  point.  The  waters  leaped  and  plunged 
for  centuries,  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  only,  till 
human  invention  conducted  their  accumulated  and 
diffused  power,  by  wheel,  shaft,  and  loom,  to  the  point 
which  throws  the  fabric  off.  The  vapor,  in  whose 
expansive  force  slmnbered  the  destiny  of  nations,  rose, 
fell,  and  rose  again,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  till 
the  genius  of  man  brought  it  to  toil  and  spin  —  to 
speed  the  ship  across  the  ocean,  and  the  iron  courser 
along  the  land.     The  silent  power,  which,  as  the  mes- 


senger  of  civilization,  distances  the  hours,  and  outstrips 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  lay  dormant  where  God  placed 
it,  till  exact  appliances  made  it  instinct  with  life  and 
intelligence.  The  limpid  waters  of  the  lake  repose  in 
tranquil  beauty,  but  neither  refresh  nor  invigorate,  till 
the  proper  conduits  bring  them  to  the  thirsty  people, 
"  The  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  chrystal,  pro-, 
ceeding  out  of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb," 
and  of  which  he  that  drinketh  shall  never  thirst,  must 
be  brought,  uncontaminated,  through  the  polluted  and 
defiling  streams,  which  flow  between  it  and  them,  to 
the  parched  lips  of  the  expiring  soul.  Wheresoever  a 
new  channel  can  be  opened  to  this  life-giving  fountain, 
there  is  a  field  for  new  laborers ;  and  whosoever  appro- 
priately enters  it  will  be  cheered  by  the  smile,  and 
received  to  the  fellowship,  of  all  who  serve  the  same 
Master.  Encouraged  by  these  considerations,  we  have 
organized  our  association.  Various  denominations,  in 
a  spirit  of  Christian  love,  have  united  to  give  it  being, 
and  to  watch  and  guard  its  young  life.  Baptist  cler- 
gymen, Methodist  divines,  reverend  bishops,  and  the 
straitest  ministry  of  Congregationalism  have  gathered 
to  its  consecration.  All  conceded  it  a  fit  subject  for 
baptism,  and  none  cared  how  the  rite  was  performed, 
so  that  it  was  immersed  in  holy  love,  and  sprinkled  by 
the  Divine  Spirit.  Upon  its  infant  forehead  churchmen 
have  impressed  the  sacred  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the 
very  elect  of  Puritanism  have  prayed  that  the  impres- 
sion be  indelible. 


Gratifying  as  is  this  fraternal  spirit,  and  strongly  as 
its  concurrence  marks  the  necessity  of  an  institution 
like  ours,  there  still  comes  the  practical  and  searching 
enquiry,  why  are  ye,  what  do  you  propose,  and  how 
will  you  accomplish  it  ?  As  your  organ,  Mr.  President, 
and  gentlemen,  you  direct  me  this  evening  to  answer, 
to  the  kind  friends  who  meet  us  here,  this  enquiry. 

The  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was 
organized  on  the  22d  of  December  last,  and  its  pur- 
pose, in  the  brief  language  of  its  constitution,  is  "  the 
improvement  of  the  spiritual  and  mental  condition  of 
young  men."  In  accomplishing  this  grand  and  general 
object,  it  neither  supercedes  nor  interferes  with  any 
existing  agency.  It  gratefully  recognizes  the  church 
as  its  parent.  It  ranges  itself  in  harmony  and  co- 
operation with  subordinate  institutions,  which  have 
risen  about  us  responsive  to  the  command,  "  beginning 
at  Jerusalem,''  to  "preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
Not  sectarian,  it  is  yet  highly  religious  in  its  aims.  It 
occupies  a  void  no  other  society  haS  sought,  and  no 
individual  eftbrt  is  adequate  to  fill.  Local  in  name,  it 
is  wide  and  diffusive  in  purpose.  An  institution  of 
young  men,  to-night  and  always,  it  solicits  the  counsel 
and  support  of  those  whose  riper  experience  and  more 
mature  judgment  can  best  guide  it  to  success.  Chris- 
tian in  title,  it  uses  that  term  in  its  broad  and  catholic 
sense.  It  encourages  the  cultivation  of  literature, 
science  and  art,  but  all  for  the  education  of  the  immor- 
tal   spirit.     In   the   night,  which  ever  surrounds    us. 


sometimes  bright  and  imposing,  but  often  dark  anc 
cheerless ;  amid  all  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  it  fol- 
lows only  the  guidance  of  that  sweet  and  radiant  light 
which,  rejoicing  the  wise  men  of  the  East,  went  before 
them,  till  it  "  stood  over  where  the  young  child  was." 
It  lays  no  injunction  upon  the  fountains  of  learning  or 
philosophy,  but  it  would  mingle  with  all  their  streams 
the  purifying  waters  from 

"Siloa's  brook,  that  flow'd 


Fast  by  the  oracle  of   God." 


It  aspires  to  develope  the  intellectual  nature,  but 
under  a  well-regulated  and  active  conscience,  guided 
by  the  truths  of  divine  revelation.  Its  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  the  prominence  it  gives  the  strictly 
religious  element,  and  the  mode  it  adopts  to  bring  the 
intellect  and  social  feelings  to  its  support.  It  is  thus 
it  meets  a  want  long  felt,  and  in  which  it  has  its 
existence. 

Of  Christian  churches,  where  the  gospel  is  preached, 
and  the  ordinances  of  religion  from  Sabbath  to  Sab- 
bath administered,  our  Puritan  city,  from  its  founda- 
tion, has  had  a  goodly  share.  These,  with  the 
enlightened  ministry  they  sustain,  after  the  revelation 
of  God,  are  the  bulwarks  of  our  religion,  and  the 
grand  conservators  of  our  social  and  political  institu- 
tions. Deriving  their  origin  and  authority  from  the 
Scriptures,  they  can  neither  resign,  nor  be  deprived  of, 
their  first  place  in  the  Christian  economy. 

Nor  has  our  city  any  lack  of  benevolent  ox  mission* 
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ary  associations,  directing  themselves  to  the  moral  and 
physical  improvement  of  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and 
the  guilty.  Charitable  societies  for  mutual,  general,  or 
limited  relief,  meet  us,  in  multiplied  forms,  in  all  direc- 
tions. Temperance  has  its  self-denying  advocates,  and 
its  numerous  and  affiliated  organizations.  The  benevo- 
lence of  our  community  has  wrought  out  varied  chan- 
nels, and  filled  them  with  its  gushing  waters. 

Nor  have  we  any  want  of  mere  literary  associations. 
Besides  those  of  more  restricted  and  elevated  character, 
which  have  so  long  distinguished  our  metropolis,  there 
are  others  of  a  popular  description,  deriving  their  sup- 
port and  energy  from  the  young  men,  and  equally 
honorable  to  their  originators  as  useful  to  their  mem- 
bers. The  ardor,  the  intelligence,  the  sagacious  ambi- 
tion of  these  young  men  have  surrounded  us  with 
societies,  bearing  their  impress  and  superscription. 
Some  are  general ;  some  devoted  to  particular  classes. 
The  mechanics'  apprentices  have  theirs.  While  the 
merchants'  clerks,  sustained  by  the  generous  counte- 
nance of  the  merchants  themselves,  by  well-directed 
efforts  and  judicious  management,  have  established  an 
institution  as  honorable  to  the  reputation  of  our  city 
abroad,  as  essential  to  its  prosperity  at  home.  The 
munificence  of  a  single  individual  has  left  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  way  of  public  lectures,  within  the  scope 
of  his  noble  bequests.  Commerce,  and  the  necessities 
of  material  interests,  have  originated  and  sustain  vari- 
ous reading  rooms.      Libraries  of  large  extent  and 
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tiberal  regtxlations  are  about  us.  No  man  for  a  mo- 
meiat  doubts  the  beneficent  results  of  these  educational 
institutions,  or  supposes  that  they  can  be  essentially 
improved  in  what  they  assume  to  do. 

Our  Society  has  an  ultimate  and  direct  purpose  dis- 
tinct from  all  these.  It  seeks  not  the  duties  or  respon- 
sibilities of  the  church.  It  is  not  a  charitable  institu- 
tion, nor  library,  nor  literary  association.  It  is  a 
Christian  Union,  combining  lecture,  library,  reading 
room,  and  social  meeting  for  the  direct  "  promotion  of 
evangelical  religion,"  among  two  classes, — the  young 
men  already  in  the  city,  and  those  daily  coming  to  it. 

For  this  end  it  has  been  organized ;  to  this  purpose 
dedicated.  To  preserve  it  true  to  its  infant  and  public 
consecration,  its  management,  by  its  constitution,  is 
devolved  upon  those  only  who  are  members  of  some 
one  of  the  churches  of  the  four  denominations  com- 
posing it.  This  restriction  extends  to  its  management, 
and  not  to  its  privileges.  Any  person  of  good  moral 
character  may  participate  in  the  latter,  but  only  church 
members  control  the  former. 

We  have  imposed  this  restriction  in  no  spirit  of 
sectarianism.  I  have  already  said  the  controlling  pur- 
pose of  this  Association  is  the  advancement  of  evangel- 
ical truth,  by  which  I  mean  the  great  truths  embodied 
in  the  common  belief  of  the  denominations  here  united. 
I  do  not  stop  to  discuss  the  importance  of  these  truths, 
or  how  far  they  are  essential  to  human  salvation,  and 
the  best  interests  of  man.     It  is  enough  that  we  believe 
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them  so.  Others  may  think  us  mistaken.  Oar  belief 
must  guide  our  action.  With  such  an  object  our  Soci- 
ety is  as  comprehensive  as  it  can  be.  To  make  it  more 
so  we  must  abandon  its  distinctive  character;  or,  dis- 
guising it,  secure  a  support  neither  justice  nor  frank- 
ness will  sanction. 

Thus  explicitly  avowing  our  ends,  and  framing  our 
Association  to  accomplish  them,  we  do  so  in  the  spirit 
of  Christian  charity.  So  far  as  we  traverse  common 
ground  we  shall  rejoice  to  go  along  in  harmony  and 
syrapathy  with  kindred  associations.  Where  our  paths 
diverge,  we  shall  part,  I  trust,  with  mutual  respect, 
and  pleasant  remembrances,  each  wishing  the  other  a 
prosperous  journey.  We  embark  upon  a  common  sea, 
but  with  somewhat  different  objects,  and  seeking 
divergent  points.  It  is  not,  therefore,  for  the  comfort 
of  either  that  we  should  embark  together ;  but,  upon  so 
much  of  the  ocean  track  as  we  pursue  in  company,  we 
shall  have  no  collision,  but  each  to  the  other  give  the 
friendly  hail  and  the  manly  cheer.  If  others  select  an 
anchorage  we  deem  not  safe,  and  we,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  we  concede,  choose  another,  our  mooiings  and 
barks  must  be  separate,  but  we  shall  part  with  no  less 
respect  because  each  acts  upon  his  own  conscience  and 
judgment. 

By  the  terms  of  our  constitution,  "  any  young  man, 
who  is  a  member  in  regular  standing  of  an  evangelical 
church,  may  become  an  active  member  of  the  Associap- 
tion  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  annually.      Such 
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members  only  have  the  right  to  vote,  and  are  eligible  to 
office.  Any  young  man  of  good  moral  character,  by 
the  payment  of  a  like  sum,  becomes  a  member,  entitled 
to  all  other  privileges.  Life  membership,  subject  to  the 
same  distinction,  is  created  by  the  payment  of  twenty 
dollars." 

The  immediate  management  of  the  Society  is  de- 
volved upon  a  board  of  officers,  consisting  of  a  Presi- 
dent, four  Vice  Presidents,  two  Secretaries,  a  Treasurer, 
and  Librarian ;  and  a  Standing  Committee  of  two  from 
each  evangeUcal  church  in  the  city.  That  a  proper 
efficiency  may  co-exist  with  an  organization  thus  diffu- 
sive, this  committee  choose  annually  twelve  of  their 
number,  who,  with  the  officers  named,  constitute  the 
board  of  managers. 

This,  in  brief,  is  our  organization.  It  originated,  in 
the  language  of  our  constitution,  from  a  "  strong  desire 
for  the  promotion  of  evangelical  religion  among  the 
young  men  of  our  city,  and  an  impression  of  the  impor- 
tance of  concentrated  effort  for  our  own  spiritual  wel- 
fare, and  that  of  those  from  without  who  may  be 
brought  under  our  influence." 

Its  object  is  distinctly  written  upon  its  front.  It 
proposes  to  accomplish  it,  in  the  first  place,  by  bring- 
ing into  active  sympathy  and  co-operation  all  who 
unite  in  desiring  it.  It  recognizes  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian union,  and  gratefully  throws  itself  upon  those 
auspicious  tendencies  of  our  time,  which,  in  spirit  (like 
the  descending  hosts  upon  the  plains  of  Judea)  pro- 
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claim,  ^^  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  to  men !  "  Seizing,  not  upon  denomi- 
national agreement,  but  that  love  which  Christ  made 
die  test  of  discipleship,  it  entrenches  itself  in  united 
hearts,  concurring  hands,  and  common  prayers.  Seek- 
ing never  to  disturb  the  cherished  associations,  or  dis- 
tinguishing views  of  those  who  worship  in  this  moun- 
tain, or  at  Jerusalem,  but  rising  heaven-ward  in  spirit 
and  truth,  it  aspires  to  draw  thence  a  sacred  fire  to 
kindle  a  holier  and  brighter  flame  on  all  these  altars. 
It  regards  denominations,  as  it  has  been  said  the  sun 
looks  down  upon  the  great  ocean,  thence  to  drink  up 
all  that  is  sweet  and  invigorating,  while  it  leaves  all 
that  is  salt  and  bitter  behind.  And  yet,  what  is  left  is 
not  the  less  important  in  its  place,  because  pernicious 
if  taken  from  it.  In  the  salt  sea,  with  ceaseless 
tides  and  tumultuous  agitations,  earth  finds  its  replen- 
ishing reservoirs.  Under  the  genial  sun,  lifting  the 
showers  from  their  ocean  bed,  reviving  nature  spreads 
her  lovely  verdure  at  our  feet. 

Protestantism,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  united  only  as 
a  negation,  and  has  no  unities  as  a  positive  system. 
Various  sects,  it  is  asserted,  divide  it,  unsympathizing, 
if  not  hostile,  and  each  adhering  with  the  tenacity  of 
conscientious  conviction  of  their  truth  and  importance, 
to  their  distinguishing  views.  Says  Lord  Bacon,  "  they 
be  two  things — unity  and  uniformity."  So  far  as  the 
deadening  and  crushing  infiuence  of  the  latter  is  a 
power  or  a  blessing.  Protestantism  has  it  not     But 
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associations,  like  those  of  the  week  that  is  upon  via, 
leveal  in  it  a  unity,  rising  in  stately  grandeur  from  the 
foundations  of  a  common  faith,  and  gathering  strength 
and  beauty  from  the  diversities  under  which  that  faith 
is  manifested.  Protestantism  is  no  broad  and  stagnant 
empire,  but  a  union  of  independent  communities,  each 
jealous  of  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  it 
free.  It  has  its  separate  states,  with  distinct  and  well- 
guarded  boundaries,  where  conscience,  private  judg^ 
ment,  taste,  feeling,  —  prejudice  even,  have  their  scope 
and  embodiment.  It  has  too  its  imion,  reposing  upon 
the  voluntary  grants  of  the  constituent,  and  over  which 
no  representative  eagle,  but  the  soft-pinioned  dove, 
soars,  bearing  in  her  gentle  beak  the*"JB  Pluribus 
Unum''  of  Christian  love,  and  on  her  life-giving  wings 
the  healing  of  the  nations.  This  is  the  unity  of  Pro- 
testantism, instinct  with  life,  and  deriving  its  being  and 
power  from  that  free  spirit  which,  first  originating 
denominations,  has  weUed  up  in  perpetual  and  ener- 
getic activity  from  them.  Before  it,  fully  developed, 
the  hosts  of  infidelity,  superstition,  and  sin,  will  not 
question  its  existence  or  might. 

Something  of  this  unity,  our  society,  in  its  humble 
sphere,  developes,  but  rather  incidentally  than  as  an 
idtimate  end.  It  is  not  an  alliance  for  the  sake  of 
union,  but  a  union  for  the  promotion  of  definite  objects. 
These  I  have  stated,  and  now  proceed  to  what  it  has 
done,  and  proposes  to  do,  to  accomplish  them. 

Enabled  by  a  liberal  and  gratifying  support  from  our 
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immediate  community,  we  have  opened  at  a  conspicuous 
and  convenient  point  in  the  city,  a  large  hall  for  the 
triple  purpose  of  a  reading,  library,  and  social  room. 
Attractive  in  character  and  appearance,  supplied  with 
the  current  journals  and  periodicals,  and  possessing 
what  shall  be  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  library,  it 
is  the  resort  of  numbers  of  our  young  men  for  mutual 
.acquaintance,  conversation,  social  intercourse,  informa- 
tion, and  improvement.  It  is  a  kind  of  religious 
exchange,  where  men  meet,  not  to  discuss  the  rise  and 
&11  of  property,  the  change  of  markets,  or  the  ever- 
varying  interests  of  trade,  but  to  share  each  other's 
joys  and  sorrows,  to  speak  of  one  fedth  and  destiny,  to 
indulge  the  oiit-gushings  of  a  common  sympathy,  and 
to  dwell  amid  the  pauses  of  business  life  upon  those 
great  themes  which  make  the  heart  burn  within  us. 
Here  heart  responds  to  heart,  hand  opens  to  hand,  and 
"  the  threefold  cord ''  is  woven  "  which  is  not  quickly 
broken.''  The  young,  ardent,  and  hopeful  of  our 
churches  are  here  brought  into  commimion  and  concert, 
and  their  souls  strengthened  by  mutual  counsel  and 
encouragement.  Under  such  inspiring  influence,  how 
is  the  heart  refreshed,  the  mind  elevated,  and  the  arm 
nerved  !  How  drinks  in  the  soul  the  new  s}Tnpathies 
which  surround  it,  and  thence  gathering  strength,  soar 
in  bolder  flights  to  the  clear  heaven  above!  What 
courage  hence  drawn  for  sterner  conflicts  with  sin  and 
Satan !  From  these  commingling  streams  an  accumu- 
lated current  will  flow,  in  its  onward  course  sweeping 
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away  some,  at  least,  of  the  corruptions  which  endanger 
the  moral  health  of  our  city. 

But  not  alone  upon  church  members  does  our  Asso- 
ciation act.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  stated,  it  con- 
templates courses  of  formal  and  elaborate,  as  well  as 
familiar  and  social,  lectures.  It  thus  proposes  and 
hopes,  by  reading  room,  library,  lecture,  and  social 
intercourse,  to  draw  members  within  its  inflv.ence,  and 
away  from  places  of  idle  and  pernicious  amusement. 
Thus,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  it  trusts  to 
lead  many  among  us,  "  in  the  days  of  their  youth,  to 
remember  their  creator,  God,"  and  having  learned  "  the 
beginning  of  wisdom,"  to  walk  ever  in  her  "  ways  of 
pleasantness,"  and  her  "  paths  of  peace."  We  desire 
to  avail  ourselves,  for  religious  purposes,  of  that  social 
feeling  which  seeks  gratification  in  the  club  or  reunion, 
and  to  open,  amid  the  temptations  of  a  great  city,  a 
place  of  resort  and  culture,  pervaded  by  an  atmosphere 
of  religious  truth  and  the  influences  of  the  Christian 
fireside. 

Our  Society  has  one  other  object  quite  as  character- 
istic and  important  as  any  I  have  named.  All  who 
hear  me  know  how  great  a  proportion  of  our  city  comes 
from  the  surrounding  country.  A  glance  at  the  list  of 
those  in  public  stations,  or  a  catalogue  of  our  merchants 
or  mechanics,  shows  how  large  a  part  are  not  native 
bom.  The  sad  and  mournful  records  of  our  prisons 
are  no  exception.  The  terrible  but  unrevealed  lists  of 
the  votaries  of  intemperance,  licentiousness,  vice,  and 
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sin,  will  alone  develope,  in  ghastly  greatness,  the  living 
hecatomhs  New  England  here  pours  into  a  sea  of  moral 
death.  They  come  joyous  and  hright  as  the  streams 
that  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  morning  sun  upon  her 
mountain  sides.  The  cottage  sends  them  forth  its 
richest  treasure,  and  with  them  its  purest  love  and 
proudest  hope.  They  have  shared  the  sweet  influences 
of  many  a  "cotter's  Saturday  night,"  and  are  fresh 
from  scenes  like  those  whence 

"  Old  Scotia*8  grandeur  springs, 
That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad." 

Morning  and  evening  they  have  kneeled  at  the  fireside 
altar,  and  around  them  float  the  breathings  of  parental 
prayer,  soft  as  strains  of  gentle  music.  They  come 
from  happy  family  circles,  which  their  departure  rup- 
tures, and  the  twining  tendrils  they  have  unbound 
stretch  forth  for  kindred  support.  No  sympathetic 
circle  expands  for  their  reception.  No  domestic  fireside 
invites  to  its  hallowed  precincts.  No  familiar  church 
opens  its  door.  No  long-recognized  voice  solicits  to 
the  house  of  prayer.  On  every  side  are  beating  hearts, 
and  living  forms,  but  amid  all,  they  are  strangers  and 
alone.  Their  relations  are  those  of  business  ;  and  when, 
this  ended,  the  silent  and  sacred  hours  (heretofore  the 
sweetest  of  life)  approach,  the  heart  aches  with  its 
drearv  solitude.  Who  has  not  felt  the  desolation  of 
such  a  moment,  when  a  single  word  of  sympathy  falls 
upon  the  sternest  heart,  as  the  prophet's  rod  touched 
the  rock,  and  drew  forth  its  gushing  waters  ? 
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This  is  not  more  the  Christian's  than  the  tempter's 
hour,  and  Satan  will  besiege  the  ear,  till  ministering 
angels  drive  him  thence.  Then  the  mind  discriminates 
least,  and  any  voice  that  says,  "Come  with  me  and  I 
will  do  thee  good,"  finds  a  responsive  listener.  The 
monitions  of  conscience  yield  to  the  soft  pleadings  of 
the  heart.  The  social  nature  imperiously  craves  suste- 
nance, and  too  often,  like  the  starving  prodigal,  would 
fain  fill  itself  with  the  very  husks  upon  which  the 
swine  feed. 

All  do  not  fall  in  such  an  hour.  Thanks  be  to 
heaven  there  is  no  trial  without  its  support,  as  there  is 
no  Gethsemane  without  its  angel!  Many  come  forth 
unscathed  —  but  always  to  mingle  with  the  thanksgiv- 
ing of  victory  the  more  earnest  prayer  against  tempta- 
tion. Others  have  no  such  thanksgiving  to  offer.  How 
many  a  fondly-loved  son,  in  an  hour  like  this,  with  a 
mother's  parting  tear  wet  on  his  cheek,  has  encountered 
a  friendship  sincere  but  fatal,  which  has  led  him  from 
one  scene  of  amusement  and  dissipation  to  another,  till 
the  ocean  of  life  has  cast  him  a  mutilated  wreck  at  his 
parents'  feet!  How  many  a  mother,  beside  such  a 
wreck,  in  an  anguish  desolating  as  the  sorrows  of  death 
drew  from  Israel's  king,  has  cried,  "O  my  son  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son,  Absalom  —  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son ! "  How  many  a  sister 
has  clasped  to  her  heart  such  a  brother,  returning  with 
the  prodigal's  fate,  but  not  his  penitence,  and  poured 
upon  his  shame-stricken  cheeks  tears  bitter  as  those  of 
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Mary  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  while  she  has  relieved 
the  bursting  agonies  of  her  soul  (in  the  language  of 
Martha's  faith)  "  I  know,  that  even  now  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it  thee ! "  How  many 
a  father  has  seen  the  pride  of  his  manhood,  the  disgrace 
of  his  later  years,  planting  a  thorn  in  the  dying  pillow 
of  pious  age ! 

No  scheme  devised  can  remedy  all  these  harrowing 
evils-  Our  Society  proposes  to  do  something  to  mitigate 
them,  by  surrounding  young  men,  when  the  temptations 
and  trials  of  city  life  begin,  with  proper  influences,  aid, 
and  counsel. 

To  accomplish  this  it  has  opened  a  communication 
with  the  pastor  of  every  evangelical  church  in  New 
England.  It  designs  thus  to  be  brought  into  acquaint- 
ance with  the  young  men,  who  yearly  and  daily  leave 
their  homes,  to  mingle  in  and  make  the  swelling  aggre- 
gate of  our  city's  prosperity  and  population.  Thus 
introduced,  we  propose  to  meet  them  at  their  entrance, 
and  in  the  hours  I  have  described,  and  at  all  times,  to 
furnish  some  substitute  for  the  kindly  sympathies  and 
affectionate  circle .  they  have  left.  We  purpose  to  aid 
them  in  finding  a  home  at  some  fireside  where  the  altar 
of  God  has  a  place,  and,  consulting  their  views  and 
feelings,  lead  them  to  the  church  of  their  choice,  and 
leave  them  in  its  faithful  watch  and  ward.  Connected 
by  correspondence  with  the  religious  societies  of  the 
country,  and  by  organization  with  those  of  the  city,  it 
is  our  aim  to  see  that  none  fall  by,  or  linger  too  long 
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on,  the  way  between  the  two.  By  the  social  intercourse, 
congenial  feeling,  and  interest  of  our  rooms,  we  hope 
to  dispel  the  homesick  loneliness  of  a  first  entrance 
upon  the  wide  world,  and  seizing  upon  that  impressible 
hour,  to  bind  the  affections  indissolubly  to  us.  Confi- 
dence is  to  be  secured  by  counsel  and  sympathy ;  the 
friendships  of  youth  formed  by  individual  taste  and 
judgment,  but  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  feeling. 

It  is  this  feature  which  iAvests  our  society  with  a  far 
other  than  local  interest,  and  fixes  upon  it  the  regard 
and  affection  of  multitudes,  who  never  themselves  com- 
ing within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  will  bless  its  kindly 
influences  over  those  most  dear.  If  it  succeeds  in  this 
feature,  it  will  have  done  enough  to  secure  the  love  and 
support  of  a  rural  community,  contributing  hourly  to 
the  growth  of  our  metropolis,  with  trembling  anxiety, 
the  very  jewels  of  its  heart.  If  we  are  faithful  here, 
not  more  certainly  will  the  curling  smoke  ascend  from 
the  hill-sides  and  valleys  of  New  England,  to  greet  the 
morning  sun,  than  the  prayers  of  an  earnest  faith  for  a 
blessing  upon  our  labors.  Our  Association  will  become 
an  object  of  affection  in  the  family,  where  many  a  son 
and  brother,  cheered  by  its  smile,  and  led  by  its  influ- 
ence to  "  the  still  waters  "  and  "green  pastures,"  will 
make  its  name  no  unfamiliar  sound.  Not  only  shall 
we  have  the  prayers  of  fathers  and  mothers,  but  may 
we  not  hope  the  little  ones  even  of  the  fireside  will 
sometimes  bear  us  up  to  ''Jesus,  tender  shepherd,"  as 

**  they  lay  thtm  down  to  sleep, 
And  pray  the  Lord  thmr  floul  to  Vl«v^?^ 
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And  certain  as  the  revelation  of  God,  has  that  great 
Shepherd  declared  that  whosoever  taketh  in,  when  a 
stranger,  the  least  of  his  brethren,  hath  done  the  goodly 
deed  to  him. 

Such  is  our  institution ;  such  its  organization ;  and 
briefly,  some  of  its  objects.  In  its  origin  it  has  sought 
the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  wise ;  in  its  management 
it  throws  itself  upon  the  young  and  active.  A  medium 
between  the  churches  of  city  and  country,  it  claims  the 
support  of  both.  Seeking  the  good  of  the  young,  it 
demands  their  co-operation  and  vigorous  eflfort.  It  pre- 
sents itself  not  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  necessity  and 
attraction.  It  desires  to  live  not  upon  the  sense  of 
duty,  but  upon  love  and  interest.  It  sees  science,  com- 
merce, trades,  special  interests,  with  large  and  flourish- 
ing associations,  and  it  fearlessly  asks  if  these  be  stronger 
bonds  of  union,  or  surer  guaranties  of  life,  than  a 
common  Christian  faith.  It  looks  upon  social  clubs  on 
every  hand,  sustained  by  refined  intelligence  and  large 
expense,  and  it  boldly  hazards  the  experiment  of  such 
an  institution,  founded  on  the  deep  sympathies  of 
religion,  and  hearts  swayed  by  one  transcendent  motive. 

So  far  as  the  experiment  has  gone  it  has  met  our  ipost 
sanguine  expectations.  Our  Association  was  formed  on 
the  22d  of  December,  adopted  its  constitution  on  the 
29th  of  the  same  month,  and  elected  its  first  board  of 
officers  on  the  5th  of  January  following.  It  has  a  large 
and  increasing  catalogue  of  annual  and  life  members. 
It  has  received  from  these  liberal  contributions.  It  has 
obtained  an  act  of  incorporation,  and  organized  under 
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it  As  I  have  already  stated,  it  has  opened  convenient 
and  attractive  rooms,  and  supplied  them  with  the  jour- 
nals and  periodicals  of  the  day.  It  has  commenced  a 
library,  and  by  the  donations  of  various  publishing 
societies  and  a  few  generous  individuals,  has  upon  its 
shelves  several  hundred  volumes.  It  has  established  a 
communication  with  the  pastors  of  New  England.  It 
is  fully  launched  upon  its  active  duties.  The  young 
men  of  our  churches  send  it  forth  in  hope  and  joy. 
They  have  invoked  upon  it  the  spirit  and  blessing  of 
God,  and  pledged  it  the  support  of  manly  hands  and 
generous  hearts.  To-night,  here  assembled,  they  pre- 
sent it,  to  you  their  honored  and  reverend  seniors,  and 
ask  you  to  receive  it  among  the  cherished  institutions 
which  on  this  sacred  week  keep  holy  time  in  our  Jeru- 
salem. They  seek  not  your  charity,  but  your  influence 
and  approbation.  Young  men,  they  can  never  want  the 
sweet  sympathies  stirred  by  the  remembrance  that  to 
you  once 

"  Life  itself  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancy  drew.** 

They  solicit  your  counsels  and  efforts  to  rear  upon  the 
foundations  they  have  laid  in  faith  and  confidence, 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  comer-stone,  a  structure 
where  your  sons  shall  find  a  defence  against  the  assaults 
of  temptation  and  sin,  and  within  which  they  shall 
"  both  hope,  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord." 
Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  you  have  planted  this, 
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it  may  be,  the  smallest  of  seeds.  You  have  watched 
and  watered  it.  By  the  power  of  him  "who  giveth 
the  increase  "  you  look  for  a  goodly  tree,  whose  fruits 
shall  be  healing  and  its  leaves  peace.  May  it  spring 
up,  and  thousands  reposing  therein  bless  its  grateful 
shade !  While  "  dwelling  together  in  unity  '*  about  it, 
your  hearts  shall  distil  upon  leaf,  and  branch,  and  root, 
influences  sweet  "  as  the  dew  of  Hermon,  and  as  the 
dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion,  for 
there  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing,  even  life  for 
ever  more." 
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ORATION. 


Mr.  President,  and  Brethren  of  the  Society, — 

There  are  many  subjects,  or  truthsi  and  sometimes 
those  of  the  greatest  moment,  which  cannot  well  be 
formally  announced.  They  require  to  be  offered  rather 
by  suggestion.  They  will  enter  the  mind  and  be  in  it 
only  as  they  are  of  it,  generated  by  the  fertile  activity 
of  a  meditative  spirit.  This  is  frequently  true  even  in 
matters  of  scientific  discovery,  where,  also,  it  is  often 
remarked,  that  the  best  suggestives  are  the  humblest 
instances  ;  such  as  the  mind  can  play  itself  upon  with 
the  greatest  facility,  because  it  is  not  occupied  by  their 
magnitude  or  oppressed  by  their  grandeur.  Some 
lamp  is  seen  swinging  on  its  chain,  some  apple  falling 
from  the  tree,  and  then,  perchance,  the  thoughtful 
looker-on,  taking  the  hint  that  nature  gives,  will  be 
able  also  to  look  in  ;  thus  to  uncover  truths  not  meas- 
ured by  their  instances,  —  laws  of  the  universe. 

More  true  is  this,  if  possible,  of  moral  subjects  ;  for 
there  are  many  of  these  which  the  soul  will  not  suffer 
to  be  thrust  upon  her.     She  must  ask  for  them,  catch 


the  note  of  them  in  some  humble  suggestive,  entertain 
them  thoughtfully,  take  them  into  her  feeling,  and 
there,  encouraging,  as  it  were,  their  modesty,  tempt 
them  to  speak.  So  especially  it  is  with  the  subject 
in  which  I  desire  to  engage  you  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. To  name  it,  or  in  definite  form  to  propose  it, 
would  be  in  fact  to  hide  it,  or  to  thrust  myself  be- 
tween it  and  your  minds.  I  must  rather  seek  to  draw 
it  forth  from  you. 

Let  me  call  to  my  aid,  then,  some  thoughtful  spirit 
in  my  audience  ;  not  a  poet,  of  necessity,  or  a  man  of 
genius,  but  a  man  of  large  meditation,  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  observe,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  warm 
affinities  of  a  living  heart,  to  draw  out  the  meanings 
that  are  hid  so  often  in  the  humblest  things.     Return- 
ing into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  some  interval  of 
care  and  labor,  he  shall  come  upon  the  very  unclassic 
and  certainly  unimposing  scene,  —  his  children  and  a 
kitten  playing  on  the  floor  together ;  and  just  there, 
possibly,  shall  meet  him  suggestions  more  fresh,  and 
thoughts  of  higher  moment  concerning  himself  and 
his  race,  than  the  announcement  of  a  new-discov- 
ered planet  or  the  revolution  of  an  empire  would  yield 
him.      He   surveys,  with  a  meditative   feeling,  this 
beautiful  scene  of  muscular  play,  —  the  unconscious 
activity,  the  exuberant  life,  the  spirit  of  glee,  —  and 
there  rises  in  his  heart  the  conception,  that  possibly  he 
is  here  to  see  the  prophecy  or  symbol  of  another  and 


higher  kind  of  play,  which  is  the  noblest  exercise  and 
last  end  of  man  himself.  Worn  by  the  toils  of  years, 
perceiving,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  unconscious  joy  of 
motion  here  displayed  is  spent  in  himself,  and  that 
now  he  is  effectually  tamed  to  the  doom  of  a  working 
creature,  he  may  yet  discover,  in  the  lively  sympathy 
with  play  that  bathes  his  inward  feeling,  that  his  soul 
is  playing  now,  —  enjoying,  without  the  motions,  all 
it  could  do  in  them,  manifold  more  than  it  could,  if  he 
were  down  upon  the  floor  himself,  in  the  unconscious 
activity  and  lively  frolic  of  childhood.  Saddened  he 
may  be  to  note  how  time  and  work  have  changed  his 
spirit  and  dried  away  the  playful  springs  of  animal  life 
in  his  being;  yet  he  will  find,  or  ought,  a  joy  playing 
internally  over  the  face  of  his  working  nature,  which 
is  fuller  and  richer  as  it  is  more  tranquil,  which  is  to 
the  other  as  fulfilment  to  prophecy,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
prophecy  of  a  better  and  far  more  glorious  fulfilment 
still. 

Having  struck,  in  this  manner,  the  great  world- 
problem  of  WORK  AND  PLAT,  his  thoughts  kindle  under 
the  theme  and  he  pursues  it. 

Now  the  living  races  are  seen,  at  a  glance,  to  be 
offering  in  their  history,  everywhere,  a  faithful  type  of 
his  own.  They  show  him  what  he  himself  is  doing 
and  preparing,  —  all  that  he  finds  in  the  manifold  ex- 
perience of  his  own  higher  life.  They  have  all  their 
gambols,  all  their  sober  cares  and  labors.     The  lambs 
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are  sporting  on  the  greeo  knoll,  the  anxious  dams  are 
bleating  to  recall  them  to  their  side.  The  citizen  bea- 
ver is  building  his  house  by  a  laborious  carpentry,  and 
the  squirrel  is  lifting  his  sail  to  the  wind  on  the  swing- 
ing top  of  the  tree.  In  the  music  of  the  morning,  he 
hears  the  birds  playing  with  their  voices,  and,  when 
the  day  is  up,  sees  them  sailing  round  in  circles  on  the 
upper  air,  as  skaters  on  a  lake,  folding  their  wings, 
dropping  and  rebounding,  as  if  to  see  what  sport  they 
can  make  of  the  solemn  laws  that  hold  the  upper  and 
lower  worlds  together.  And  yet  these  play-children 
of  the  air  he  sees  again  descending  to  be  carriers  and 
drudges,  fluttering  and  screaming  anxiously  about 
their  nest,  and  confessing  by  that  sign  that  not  even 
wings  can  bear  them  clear  of  the  stern  doom  of  work. 
Or  passing  to  some  quiet  shade,  meditating  still  on 
this  careworn  life,  playing  still  internally  with  ideal 
fancies  and  desires  unrealized,  there  returns  upon  him 
there,  in  the  manifold  and  spontaneous  mimicry  of 
nature,  a  living  show  of  all  that  is  transpiring  in  his 
own  bosom,  —  in  every  flower,  some  bee  humming 
over  his  laborious  chemistry  and  loading  his  body  with 
the  fruits  of  his  toil,  —  in  the  slant  sunbeam,  populous 
nations  of  motes  quivering  with  animated  joy,  and 
catching,  as  in  play,  at  the  golden  particles  of  the  light 
with  their  tiny  fingers.  Work  and  play,  in  short,  are 
the  universal  ordinance  of  God  for  the  living  races,  in 
which  they  symbolize  the  fortune  and  interpret  the 
errand  of  man.  No  creature  lives  that  must  not  work 
and  may  not  play. 


Returning  now  to  himself  and  to  man,  and  meditat- 
ing yet  more  deeply,  as  he  is  thus  prepared  to  do,  on 
work  and  play,  and  play  and  work,  as  blended  in 
the  compound  of  our  human  life,  asking  again  what  is 
work  and  what  is  play,  what  are  the  relations  of  one  to 
the  other,  and  which  is  the  final  end  of  all,  he  discov- 
ers, in  what  he  was  observing  round  him,  a  sublimity 
of  import,  a  solemnity  even,  that  is  deep  as  the  shadow 
of  eternity. 

To  proceed  intelligently  with  our  subject,  we  need, 
first  of  all,  to  resolve  or  set  forth  the  precise  philo- 
sophic distinction  between  work  and  play ;  for  upon 
this  distinction  all  our  illustrations  will  depend.  That, 
in  practical  life,  we  have  any  hesitancy  in  making  the 
distinction,  I  by  no  means  intimate.  At  least,  there 
are  many  youths  in  the  universities,  not  specially 
advanced  in  philosophy,  who  are  able  to  make  their 
election  with  the  greatest  facility,  be  the  distinction 
itself  clear  or  not.  But  as  I  propose,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  speak  of  the  state  of  play  in  a  manner  that 
involves  a  philosophic  extension  of  the  idea,  I  am  re- 
quired to  distinguish  the  idea  by  a  careful  analysis. 

You  will  discover,  at  once,  that  work  and  play,  tak-\\ 
en  as  modes  of  mere  outward,  muscular  activity,  can-  ^x 
not  be  distinguished.     There  is  motion  in  both,  there 
is  an  exercise  of  force  in  both,  both  are  under  the  will 
as  acting  on  the  muscular  system ;  so  that,  taken  out- 
wardly, they  both  fall  into  the  same  category.   Indeed, 
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I  they  cannot  be  discriminated  till  we  pass  within  to 
j  view  them  metaphysically,  considering  their  springs  of 
i   action,  their  impulse,  aim,  and  object. 

Here  the  distinction  becomes  evident  at  once, 
Cj^  namely,  that  work  is  activity  for  an  end  ;  play,  activ- 
1^,  I  ity  as  an  end.  One  prepares  the  fund  or  resources  of 
enjoyment,  the  other  is  enjoyment  itself.  Thus,  when 
a  man  goes  into  agriculture,  trade,  or  the  shop,  he 
consents  to  undergo  a  certain  expenditure  of  care  and 
labor,  which  is  only  a  form  of  painstaking,  rightly 
named,  in  order  to  obtain  some  ulterior  good  which  is 
to  be  his  reward.  But  when  the  child  goes  to  his 
play,  it  is  no  painstaking,  no  means  to  an  end, —  it  is 
itself  rather  both  end  and  joy.  Accordingly,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  distinction  I  state,  that  work  suffers  a  feel- 
ing of  aversion,  and  play  excludes  aversion.  For  the 
moment  any  play  becomes  wearisome  or  distasteful, 
then  it  is  work,  —  an  activity  that  is  kept  up,  not  as 
being  its  own  joy,  but  for  some  ulterior  end  or  under 
some  kind  of  constraint. 

Another  form  of  the  distinction  is  made  out,  and 
one  that  is  more  accurately  adapted  to  philosophic 
uses,  by  saying  that  work  is  done  by  a  conscious  effort 
of  will,  and  that  play  is  impulsive,  having  its  spring 
in  some  inspiration,  or  some  exuberant  fund  of  life 
back  of  the  will.  So  that  one  is  something  which  we 
require  of  ourselves,  the  other  something  that  we  must 
control  ourselves  not  to  do.  We  work  because  we 
must,  because  prudence  impels.      We   play  because 


we  have  in  us  a  fund  of  life  that  wants  to  expend 
itself. 

But  man  is  not  a  muscular  creature  only ;  he  does 
not  consist  of  mere  bones  and  integuments.  He  is  a 
creature  also  of  thought,  feeling,  intelligence,  and 
character.  And  what  we  see  of  him  in  the  muscular 
life  he  is,  or  should  be,  in  the  higher  domain  of  spirit- 
Regarding  the  child  as  a  creature  full  of  life  and  spon- 
taneous motion,  thus  and  therefore  a  plajing  creature, 
we  are  to  see  in  him,  not  the  measure,  but  the  sign, 
of  that  which  shall  be.  For  as  the  race  began  with 
an  outward  paradise,  which,  being  lost,  may  yet  offer 
the  type  of  a  higher  paradise  to  be  gained,  so  each 
life  begins  with  muscular  play,  that,  passing  through 
the  hard  struggles  of  work,  it  may  carry  ite  ideal  with 
it,  and  emerge,  at  last,  into  a  state  of  inspired  liberty 
and  spontaneous  beauty.  In  short,  we  are  to  conceive  V  v 
that  the  highest  and  complete  state  of  man,  that//^ 
which  his  nature  endeavours  after  and  in  which  only  / 
it  fulfils  its  sublime  instinct,  is  the  state  of  play. 

In  this  view,  study  is  to  be  regarded  as  work,  until 
the  disciple  gets  beyond  voluntary  attention,  appli- 
cation constrained  by  prudence,  rivalry,  ambitious 
preparations  for  life,  and  begins  to  dwell  in  beauty 
and  truth  as  inspirations.  For  then  he  passes  into 
another  and  more  perfect  kind  of  activity,  an  activity 
that  is  spontaneous  or  impulsive,  and  is  to  itself 
both  reward  and  end. 

And  this  kind  of  acti^ty,  call  it  enthusiastic  or  in« 
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spired,  or  by  whatever  name,  we  shall  discover  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  higher  and  nobler,  in  fact, 
the  only  perfect  activity  conceivable.  In  the  article 
of  memory,  for  example,  we  regard  a  spontaneous 
memory,  that  which  mirrors  all  the  past  before  us 
without  any  effort  of  recollection,  as  the  only  per- 
fect memory.  But  a  reflective  memory,  supported 
by  mnemonic  contrivances,  and  assisted  by  recol- 
lective  eflbrts,  is  so  far  in  the  nature  of  work,  and 
the  necessity  of  work  argues  the  imperfection  of 
the  instrument  Our  idea  of  a  perfect  or  complete 
memory  is,  that  it  reports  the  past  spontaneously, 
or  in  play. 
/y^  When  we  ascend  to  the  higher  modes  of  action, 
\\  such  as  involve  the  inventive  exercises  of  reason, 
fancy,  imagination,  or  the  sentimental  exercises  of 
feeling,  jxission,  humor,  we  find  that  we  are  even 
offended  by  the  signs  of  work;  or,  if  not  offend- 
ed, we  are  unsatisfied,  just  in  proportion  to  the  evi- 
dence of  work  or  effort  obtruded  on  our  attention. 
For  work,  we  allow,  argues  defect  or  insufficiency, 
and  to  say  that  the  man  labors  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  he  fails.  Nothing  is  sufficient  or  great, 
nothing  fires  or  exalts  us,  but  to  feel  the  divine 
energy  and  the  inspiring  liberty  of  play. 
^  Then,  again,  as  we  ascend  still  higher,  to  modes 
of  activity  that  are  moral  and  religious,  we  become 
[.  quite  intolerant  of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  work. 
■    To  be  good  or  true,  for  the  sake  of  some  ulterior 
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end,  is  the  same  as  to  value  goodness  and  truth 
second  to  that  end,  which  is  the  same  as  to  have 
no  sense  of  either.  So,  if  some  benefit  or  gift  is 
bestowed  upon  us  by  constraint,  and  not  from  any 
compassion  for  our  lot  or  interest  in  our  welfare, 
we  deem  the  gift  itself  an  insult,  and  call  the 
charity  hypocrisy.  In  like  manner,  purity  forced 
by  self-restraint  or  maintained  by  mere  prudence 
argues  impurity.  True  purity,  that  which  answers 
the  perfect  ideal,  is  spontaneous,  unfolding  its  art- 
less, unaffected  spotlessness  in  the  natural  freedom 
of  a  flower.  It  could  not  defile  itself  without  an 
effort.  Nay,  I  suppose  that  perfect  purity  could 
not  even  blush.  Even  self-denial  is  never  a  com- 
plete virtue  till  it  becomes  a  kind  of  self-indul- 
gence. It  must  bathe  itself  in  the  fountains  of  a 
self-oblivious  charity.  Forgetting  fame  and  reward, 
rising  above  the  constraints  of  prudence,  and  los- 
ing the  nature  of  work,  it  must  become  the  spon- 
taneous impulse  of  our  being,  a  joyous  overflow  of 
the  soul's  liberty. 

It  follows,  in  this  view,  that  work  is  in   its  very  \ 
nature  temporary,  or  should  be,  having  for  its  end   // 
the  realization  of  a  state  of  play.     Passing  through  i    / 
activity  for  an  end,  we  are  to  come  into  activity  as  f 
an  end,  beyond  which,  of  course,   there  is  nothing 
higher.     As   we   rest  in   the  one,  we  are   to  cease 
from  the   other.     And    might  we  not  have  said  as 
much  beforehand  ?    Who  that  considers  the  ethereal 
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nature  of  a  soul  can  conceive  that  the  doom  of  work 
is  any  thing  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  in- 
troduced or  suffered  to  perfect  our  discipline  ?  To 
imagine  a  human  creature  dragged  along,  or  dragging 
himself  along,  under  the  perpetual  friction  of  work, 
never  to  ascend  above  it,  —  a  creature  in  God's 
image,  aching  for  God's  liberty,  beating  ever  vainly, 
and  with  crippled  wings,  that  he  may  lift  himself 
into  some  freer,  more  congenial  element,  —  this,  I 
say,  were  no  better  than  to  quite  despair  of  man. 
Nay,  it  were  to  confess  that  all  which  is  most  akin 
to  God  in  his  human  instincts  is  only  semblance 
without  reality.  Do  we  not  all  find  within  us  some 
dim  ideal,  at  least,  of  a  state  unrealized,  where  ac- 
tion is  its  own  impulse,  —  where  the  struggles  of 
birth  are  over,  and  the  friction  of  interest  and  care 
is  no  longer  felt, — where  all  that  is  best  and  high- 
est is  freest,  and  joyous  because  it  is  free,  —  where 
to  be  is  to  be  great,  because  the  inspiration  of  the 
soul  is  full,  and  to  do  is  easy  as  to  conceive, — 
where  action  is  itself  sublime,  because  it  is  the 
play  of  ease,  and  the  equilibrium  of  rest  ? 

/    Let   no  one   imagine   that   I  derogate   thus   from 
the  dignity  of  work.     Rather  do  I   dignify  it   the 
!  more   that   I   represent  it  as   the   preparative   to  a 
\  state   so   exalted.     Possibly  our   modern  writers,  in 
their    zeal    to  dignify   work,   have    sometimes    ex- 
cluded or  omitted   the   notice  of  this,  which   is  its 
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only  dignity.  Indeed,  some  of  our  poets  seem  to 
have  worked  harder  to  change  the  world's  work  into 
poetry  than  the  world  need  have  done  to  finish  it  in 
prose.  Work  is  transitional,  having  its  good  in  its 
end.  The  design  is,  that,  by  a  fixed  law  of  nature, 
it  shall  pass  into  play.  This  is  its  proper  honor 
and  joy. 

Let  us  notice,  then,  for  a  moment,  in  what  man- 
ner work  becomes  the  preparative  or  necessary  con- 
dition of  play.  Observe  the  child  as  a  playing  crea- 
ture in  the  muscular  life.  Full  of  animated  glee, 
unable  to  contain  the  exuberant  vivacity  of  his  in- 
stincts, he  must  needs  expend  himself  in  action. 
He  leaps  about  the  ground,  climbs  into  the  trees^ 
screams  among  his  fellows  in  notes  that  tingle  on 
the  air,  not  because  he  will,  or  has  any  ulterior 
end,  but  because  the  play-fund  is  in  him,  and  he 
must.  But  we  do  not  always  note  that  a  period  of 
trial  answering  to  work  was  necessary  to  prepare 
this  liberty  of  motion,  —  that  the  child  had  first 
to  practise  eye,  voice,  ear,  hand,  foot,  putting  forth 
carefully  by  little  and  little,  and  gradually  getting 
possession  of  the  bodily  machinery  that  now  plays 
so  nimbly.  Every  muscle  in  his  body  had,  in  fact, 
to  be  graduated  in  the  little  university  of  motion, 
before  he  was  ready  for  play.  He  had  many  falls 
to  suffer,  in  order  to  get  the  balance  of  his  mem- 
bers ;  much  crying  to  do,  to  get  possession  of  his 
voice;  and  this,  I  suppose,  must  be  taken  for  work. 
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yiTRy  the  same  kind  of  necessity  is  mental  and  spir- 
|itual  work  necessary  to  the  play  state  of  the  soul. 
The  man  must  go  into  experiment,  through  experi- 
ment or  study  get  possession  of  his  soul,  so  that 
he  can  turn  every  faculty  whithersoever  he  will, 
and  have  the  whole  internal  machinery  in  the  exact- 
est  play.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  discipline  mere- 
ly of  schools  and  colleges,  but,  as  much,  of  the 
struggles  we  encounter  and  the  scenes  through 
which  we  pass  in  this  great  school  of  life,  —  its 
objects,  relations,  and  duties ;  its  sturdy  trials,  fears, 
falls,  crosses;  its  works,  and  wars,  and  woes,  —  all 
discovering  to  us,  and  thus  helping  us  to  possess, 
ourselves.  We  get  the  helm  thus  of  our  thoughts, 
tempers,  passions,  aspirations,  and  wants.  And  if 
a  vigorous  training  in  the  school  be  added,  our  ca- 
pacities of  taste,  fancy,  observation,  and  reason  are 
also  discovered,  and  limbered  for  the  free  activity 
of  spiritual    play. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  this  free  state  of  man 
involves  a  moral  experience,  and  possibly  some- 
what of  a  bad  or  selfish  experience,  whereby  his 
choices  may  be  settled  in  the  permanent  love  of 
goodness.  For  this,  in  fact,  is  the  greatness  of  all 
greatness,  that  it  is  of  the  man  himself,  the  meas- 
ure of  his  own  free  aims  and  aspirations.  And 
if  so  much  depends  on  the  soul's  choices,  it  needs 
to  be  made  wise  that  it  may  choose  wisely,  and 
possibly   to    choose  unwisely  in  order  that  it  may 
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be  wise.  Thus  it  descends  into  selfishness  and 
evil,  which  are  only  forms  of  work,  there  to  learn 
the  wisdom  of  goodness  in  the  contrasts  of  distaste, 
weariness,  and  hunger.  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  the 
solution  of  the  various  travail  that  is  given  to  the 
sons  of  men  to  be  exercised  therewith.  Some 
men  work  to  get  money, — others,  quite  as  hard  to 
spend  it.  Some  men  work  to  get  reputation,  —  oth- 
ers, who  have  it  by  accident,  work  harder  in  seeing  it 
go  by  a  law.  There  is  a  laborious  ease,  and  even 
a  laborious  idleness.  What  we  call  pleasure  is  com- 
monly but  another  name  for  work,  —  a  strenuous 
joy,  a  laboriously  prepared  and  therefore  wearisome 
happiness.  We  all  go  to  our  self-serving  and  work, 
till  at  last  we  learn,  it  may  be,  to  cease  from  our- 
selves, and  then  —  we  play. 

But  there  is  yet  another  office  served  by  work, 
without  which  the  state  of  play  is  never  complete. 
The  man  must  find  inspiring  forces,  objects  that 
exalt  the  feeling,  ideals  to  embrace  that  will  beget 
a  spontaneous  greatness  in  him.  But  he  is  ignorant, 
at  first,  even  of  facts;  and  how  shall  he  find  his 
ideals,  unless  they  are  discovered  in  the  practical 
throes  of  experience,  labor,  and  study?  How  shall 
he  turn  himself  to  things  that  shine  with  their  own 
brightness,  ideal  objects  born  of  the  soul's  own 
thought  and  luminous  by  a  divine  quality  hid  in  them- 
selves, unless  he  has  sweltered  for  a  time  in  self- 
exercise  and  the  dust  of  labor?    Then,  at  last,  he 
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conceives  and  embraces  in  his  love  sublimity,  beauty, 
honor,  truth,  charity,  God;  and  the  inspiration  he 
feels  imparts  to  him  somewhat  of  a  higher  nature, 
spontaneously  good,  wise,  great, — ^joyous  of  necessity. 

Thus  it  is  that  work  prepares  the  state  of  play. 
Passing  over  now  to  this  latter,  observe  the  intense 
longing  of  the  race  for  some  such  higher  and  freer 
state  of  being.  They  call  it  by  no  name.  Probably 
most  of  them  have  but  dimly  conceived  what  they  are 
after.  The  more  evident  will  it  be  that  they  are  after 
this,  when  we  find  them  covering  over  the  whole 
ground  of  life,  and  filling  up  the  contents  of  history, 
with  their  counterfeits  or  misconceived  attempts.  If 
the  hidden  fire  is  seen  bursting  up  on  every  side,  to 
vent  itself  in  flame,  we  may  certainly  know  that 
the    ground  is  full. 

Let  it  not  surprise  you,  if  I  name,  as  a  first  illustra- 
tion here,  the  general  devotion  of  our  race  to  money. 
This  passion  for  money  is  allowed  to  be  a  sordid  pas- 
sion, —  one  that  is  rankest  in  the  least  generous  and 
most  selfish  of  mankind ;  and  yet  a  conviction  has 
always  been  felt,  that  it  must  have  its  heat  in  the 
most  central  fires  and  divinest  affinities  of  our  nature. 
Thus,  the  poet  calls  it  the  auri  sacra  famesy  —  sacra^ 
as  being  a  curse,  and  that  in  the  divine  life  of  the  race. 
Childhood  being  passed,  and  the  play-fund  of  motion 
so  far  spent  that  running  on  foot  no  longer  appears  to 
be  the  joy  it  was,  the  older  child,  now  ccdled  a  man^ 
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fancies  that  it  will  make  him  happy  to  ride  !  Or  he 
imagines,  which  is  much  the  same,  some  loftier  state 
of  being,  —  call  it  rest,  retirement,  competence,  inde- 
pendence, —  no  matter  by  what  name,  only  be  it  a 
condition  of  use,  ease,  liberty,  and  pure  enjoyment. 
And  so  we  find  the  whole  race  at  work  to  get  rid 
of  work ;  drudging  themselves  to-day,  in  the  hope  of 
play  to-morrow.  This  is  that  sacra  famesj  which, 
misconceiving  its  own  unutterable  longings  after  spir- 
itual play,  proposes  to  itself  the  dull  felicity  of  cessa- 
tion, and  drives  the  world  to  madness  in  pursuit  of  a 
counterfeit,  which  it  is  work  to  obtain,  work  also  to 
keep,  and  yet  harder  work  oftentimes  to  enjoy. 

Here,  too,  is  the  secret  of  that  profound  passion  for 
the  drama,  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  cul- 
tivated nations.  We  love  to  see  life  in  its  feeling  and 
activity,  separated  from  its  labors  and  historic  results. 
Could  we  see  all  human  changes  transpire  poetically 
or  creatively,  that  is,  in  play,  letting  our  soul  play 
with  them  as  they  pass,  then  it  were  only  poetry  to 
live.  Then  to  admire,  love,  laugh,  —  then  to  abhor, 
pity,  weep,  —  all  were  alike  grateful  to  us ;  for  the 
view  of  suffering  separated  from  all  reality,  save  what 
it  has  to  feeling,  only  yields  a  painful  joy,  which  is 
the  deeper  joy  because  of  the  pain.  Hence  the 
written  drama,  offering  to  view  in  its  impersonations 
a  life  one  side  of  life,  a  life  in  which  all  the  act- 
ings appear  without  the  ends  and  simply  as  in  play, 
becomes  to  the  cultivated  reader  a  spring  of  the  in- 
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tensest  and  most  captivating  spiritual  incitement.  He 
beholds  the  creative  genius  of  a  man  playing  out  im- 
personated groups  and  societies  of  men,  clothing  each 
with  life,  passion,  individuality,  and  character,  by  the 
fertile  activity  of  his  own  inspired  feeling.  Mean- 
time the  writer  himself  is  hidden,  and  cannot  even 
suggest  his  existence.  Hence  egotism,  which  also 
is  a  form  of  work,  the  dullest,  most  insipid,  least 
inspiring  of  all  human  demonstrations,  is  nowhere 
allowed  to  obtrude  itself.  As  a  reader,  too,  he  has 
no  ends  to  think  of  or  to  fear,  —  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  play  the  characters  into  his  feeling  as  creatures  ex- 
isting for  his  sake.  In  this  view,  the  drama,  as  a 
product  of  genius,  is,  within  a  certain  narrow  limit, 
the  realization  of  play. 

But  far  less  effectively,  or  more  faintly,  when  it  is 
acted.  Then  the  counterfeit,  as  it  is  more  remote, 
is  more  feeble.  In  the  reading  we  invent  our  own 
sceneries,  clothe  into  form  and  expression  each  one 
of  the  characters,  and  play  out  our  own  liberty  in 
them  as  freely,  and  sometimes  as  divinely,  as  they* 
Whatever  reader,  therefore,  has  a  soul  of  true  life 
and  fire  within  him,  finds  all  expectation  balked, 
when  he  becomes  an  auditor  and  spectator.  The 
scenery  is  tawdry  and  flat,  the  characters,  definitely 
measured,  have  lost  their  infinity,  so  to  speak,  and 
thus  their  freedom,  and  what  before  was  play  de- 
scends to  nothing  better  or  more  inspired  than  work. 
It  is  called  going  to  the  play,  but  it  should  rather 
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be  called  going  to  the  work,  that  is,  to  see  a  play 
worked,  (yes,  an  opera!  that  is  it !)  —  men  and  women 
inspired  through  their  memory,  and  acting  their  inspi- 
rations by  rote,  panting  into  love,  pumping  at  the  foun- 
tains of  grief,  whipping  out  the  passions  into  fury,  and 
dying  to  fulfil  the  contract  of  the  evening,  by  a  forced 
holding  of  the  breath.  And  yet  this  feeble  counterfeit 
of  play,  which  some  of  us  would  call  only  "  very  trag- 
ical mirth,"  has  a  power  to  the  multitude.  They  are 
moved,  thrilled  it  may  be,  with  a  strange  delight.  It 
is  as  if  a  something  in  their  nature,  higher  than  they 
themselves  know,  were  quickened  into  power,  — 
namely,  that  divine  instinct  of  play,  in  which  the 
summit  of  our  nature  is  most  clearly  revealed. 

In  like  manner,  the  passion  of  our  race  for  war, 
and  the  eager  admiration  yielded  to  warlike  exploits, 
are  resolvable  principally  into  the  same  fundamental 
cause.  Mere  ends  and  uses  do  not  satisfy  us.  We 
must  get  above  prudence  and  economy,  into  some- 
thing that  partakes  of  inspiration,  be  the  cost  what 
it  may.  Hence  war,  another  and  yet  more  magnifi- 
cent counterfeit  of  play.  Thus  there  is  a  great  and 
lofty  virtue  that  we  call  courage  (cour-age),  taking  our 
name  from  the  heart.  It  is  the  greatness  of  a  great 
heart,  the  repose  and  confidence  of  a  man  whose  soul 
is  rested  in  truth  and  principle.  Such  a  man  has  no 
ends  ulterior  to  his  duty,  —  duty  itself  is  his  end. 
He  is  in  it  therefore  as  in  play,  lives  it  as  an  inspi- 
ration.    Lifted  thus  out  of  mere  prudence  and  con- 
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trivancc,  he  is  also  lifted  above  fear.  Life  to  him  is 
the  outgoing  of  his  great  heart, — heart-age^  action 
from  the  heart.  And  because  he  now  can  die,  with- 
out being  shaken  or  perturbed  by  any  of  the  das- 
tardly feelings  that  belong  to '  self-seeking  and  work, 
because  he  partakes  of  the  impassibility  of  his  princi- 
ples, we  call  him  a  hero,  regarding  him  as  a  kind  of 
god,  a  man  who  has  gone  up  into  the  sphere  of  tlie 
divine. 

Then,  since  courage  is  a  joy  so  high,  a  virtue  of  so 
great  majesty,  what  could  happen  but  that  many  will 
covet  both  the  internal  exaltation  and  the  outward 
repute  of  it?  Thus  comes  bravery,  which  is  the  coun- 
terfeit, or  mock  virtue.  Courage  is  of  the  heart,  as 
we  have  said ;  bravery  is  of  the  will.  One  is  the 
spontaneous  joy  and  repose  of  a  truly  great  soul  ; 
the  other,  bravery,  is  after  an  end  ulterior  to  itself, 
and,  in  that  view,  is  but  a  form  of  work,  —  about  the 
hardest  work,  too,  I  fancy,  that  some  men  undertake. 
What  can  be  harder,  in  fact,  than  to  act  a  great  heart, 
when  one  has  nothing  but  a  will  wherewith  to  do  it  ? 

Thus  you  will  see  that  courage  is  above  danger, 
bravery  in  it,  doing  battle  on  a  level  with  it.  One 
is  secure  and  tranquil,  the  other  suppresses  agitation 
or  conceals  it.  A  right  mind  fortifies  one,  shame 
stimulates  the  other.  Faith  is  the  nerve  of  one^  risk 
the  plague  and  tremor  of  the  other.  For  if  I  may 
tell  you  just  here  a  very  important  secret,  there  be 
many  that  are  called   heroes  who    are   yet  without 
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courage.  They  brave  danger  by  their  will,  when 
their  heart  trembles.  They  make  up  in  violence 
what  they  want  in  tranquillity,  and  drown  the  tumult 
of  their  fears  in  the  rage  of  their  passions.  Enter 
the  heart  and  you  shall  find,  too  often,  a  dastard  spirit 
lurking  in  your  hero.  Call  him  still  a  brave  man, 
if  you  will,  only  remember  that  he  lacks  courage. 

No,  the  true  hero  is  the  great,  wise  man  of  duty,  ^ 
—  he  whose  soul  is  armed  by  truth  and  supported  by  . 
the  smile  of  God,  —  he  who  meets  life's  perils  with  a 
cautious  but  tranquil  spirit,  gathers  strength  by  facing 
its  storms,  and  dies,  if  he  is  called  to  die,  as  a  Chris- 
tian victor  at  the  post  of  duty.  And  if  we  must  have 
heroes,  and  wars  wherein  to  make  them,  there  is  no 
so  brilliant  war  as  a  war  with  wrong,  no  hero  so  fit 
to  be  sung  as  he  who  has  gained  the  bloodless  victory 
of  truth  and  mercy. 

But  if  bravery  be  not  the  same  as  courage,  still 
it  is  a  very  imposing  and  plausible  counterfeit.  The 
man  himself  is  told,  after  the  occasion  is  past,  how 
heroically  he  bore  himself,  and  when  once  his  nerves 
have  become  tranquillized,  he  begins  even  to  believe 
it.  And  since  we  cannot  stay  content  in  the  dull, 
uninspired  world  of  economy  and  work,  we  are  as 
ready  to  see  a  hero  as  he  to  be  one.  Nay,  we  must 
have  our  heroes,  as  I  just  said,  and  we  are  ready  to 
harness  ourselves,  by  the  million,  to  any  man  who 
will  let  us  fight  him  out  the  name.  Thus  we  find 
out  occasions  for  war,  —  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  re- 
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venges  to  be  taken,  such  as  we  may  feign  inspiration 
and  play  the  great  heart  under.  We  collect  armies, 
and  dress  up  leaders  in  gold  and  high  colors,  mean- 
ing, by  the  brave  look,  to  inspire  some  notion  of  a 
hero  beforehand.  Then  we  set  the  men  in  phalanxes 
and  squadrons,  where  the  personality  itself  is  taken 
away,  and  a  vast  impersonal  person  called  an  army, 
a  magnanimous  and  brave  monster,  is  all  that  remains. 
The  masses  of  fierce  color,  the  glitter  of  steel,  the 
dancing  plumes,  the  waving  flags,  the  deep  throb  of 
the  music  lifting  every  foot,  —  under  these  the  living 
acres  of  men,  possessed  by  the  one  thought  of  play- 
ing brave  to-day,  are  rolled  on  to  battle.  Thunder, 
fire,  dust,  blood,  groans,  —  what  of  these  ?  —  nobody 
thinks  of  these,  for  nobody  dares  to  think  till  the  day 
is  over,  and  then  the  world  rejoices  to  behold  a  new 
batch  of  heroes ! 

And  this  is  the  Devil's  play,  that  we  call  war.  We 
have  had  it  going  on  ever  since  the  old  geologic  era 
was  finished.  We  are  sick  enough  of  the  matter  of 
it.  We  understand  well  enough  that  it  is  not  good 
X/economy.  But  we  cannot  live  on  work.  We  must 
\have  courage,  inspiration,  greatness,  play.  Even  the 
moral  of  our  nature,  that  which  is  to  weave  us  into 
social  union  with  our  kind  before  God,  is  itself  thirst- 
ing after  play ;  and  if  we  cannot  have  it  in  good,  why 
then  let  us  have  it  in  as  good  as  we  can.  It  is  at 
least  some  comfort,  that  we  do  not  mean  quite  as 
badly  in  these  wars  as  some  men  say.     We  are  not 
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in  love  with  murder,  we  are  not  simple  tigers  in  feel- 
ing, and  some  of  us  come  out  of  battle  with  kind 
and  gentle  qualities  left.  We  only  must  have  our 
play. 

Note  also  this,  that,  since  the  metaphysics  of  fight- 
ing have  been  investigated,  we  have  learned  to  make 
much  of  what  we  call  the  moral  of  the  army ;  by 
which  we  mean  the  feeling  that  wants  to  play  brave. 
Only  it  is  a  little  sad  to  remember  that  this  same 
moral,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  true,  eternal,  moral  nature 
of  the  man  thus  terribly  perverted,  —  that  which  was 
designed  to  link  him  to  his  God  and  his  kind,  and 
ought  to  be  the  spring  of  his  immortal  inspirations. 

There  has  been  much  of  speculation  among  the 
learned  concerning  the  origin  of  chivalry;  nor  has 
it  always  been  clear  to  what  human  elements  this 
singular  institution  is  to  be  referred.  But  when  we 
look  on  man,  not  as  a  creature  of  mere  Understanding 
and  reason,  but  as  a  creature  also  of  play,  essentially 
a  poet  in  that  which  constitutes  his  higher  life,  we 
seem  to  have  a  solution  of  the  origin  of  chivalry, 
which  is  sufficient,  whether  it  be  true  or  not.  In  the 
forswearing  of  labor,  in  the  brave  adventures  of  a 
life  in  arms,  in  the  intense  ideal  devotion  to  woman 
as  her  protector  and  avenger,  in  the  self-renouncing 
and  almost  self-oblivious  worship  of  honor,  —  what  do 
we  see  in  these  but  the  mock  moral  doings  of  a  crea- 
ture who  is  to  escape  self-love  and  the  service  of 
ends  in  a  free,  spontaneous  life  of  goodness, — in 
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whom  courage,  delicacy,,  honor,  disinterested  deeds, 
are  themselves  to  be  the  inspiration,  as  they  are  the 
end,  of  his  being  ? 

I  might  also  show,  passing  into  the  sphere  of  relig- 
ion, how  legal  obedience,  which  is  work,  always  de- 
scends into  superstition,  and  thus  that  religion  must, 
in  its  very  nature  and  life,  be  a  form  of  play,  —  a 
worship  offered,  a  devotion  paid,  not  for  some  ulterior 
end,  but  as  being  its  own  end  and  joy.  I  might  also 
show,  in  the  same  manner,  that  all  the  enthusiastic, 
fanatical,  and  properly  quietistic  modes  of  religion 
are  as  many  distinct  counterfeits,  and,  in  that  manner, 
illustrations  of  my  subject.  But  this  you  will  see  at 
a  glance,  without  illustration.  Only  observe  how  vast 
a  field  our  illustrations  cover.  In  the  infatuated  zeal 
of  our  race  for  the  acquisition  of  money,  in  the  drama, 
in  war,  in  chivalry,  in  perverted  religion,  —  in  all 
these  forms,  covering  almost  the  whole  ground  of  hu- 
manity with  counterfeits  of  play,  that  are  themselves 
the  deepest  movements  of  the  race,  I  show  you  the 
boundless  sweep  of  this  divine  instinct,  and  how 
surely  we  may  know  that  the  perfected  state  of  man 
is  a  state  of  beauty,  truth,  and  love,  where  life  is  its 
own  end  and  joy. 

Passing  now  into  the  life  of  letters,  we  may  carry 
with  us  a  light  that  will  make  intelligible  and  clear 
some  important  distinctions  that  arc  not  always  ap- 
prehended. ' 
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Here  is  the  distinction  between  genius  and  talent, 
which  some  of  our  youthful  scholars  are  curious  to 
settle.  Genius  is  that  which  is  good  for  play,  talent 
that  which  is  good  for  work.  The  genius  is  an  in- 
spired man,  a  man  whose  action  is  liberty,  whose 
creations  are  their  own  end  and  joy.  Therefore  we 
speak,  not  of  the  man's  doing  this  or  that,  but  of  the 
man's  genius  as  doing  it,  —  as  if  there  were  some 
second  spirit  attendant,  yielding  him  thoughts,  senses, 
imaginations,  fires  of  emotion,  that  are  above  his  meas- 
ure, — lifting  him  thus  into  exaltations  of  freedom  and 
power  that  partake  of  a  certain  divine  quality.  His 
distinction  is,  in  fact,  that  he  is  a  demonized  or  de- 
monizable  man.  Talent,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  of  the  man  himself,  a  capacity  that  is  val- 
uable as  related  to  ends  and  uses,  such  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  or  money,  to  build,  cultivate,  teach, 
frame  policies,  manage  causes,  fill  magistracies. 

But  we  need  to  add  that  talent,  in  every  sphere, 
passes  into  genius  through  exercise ;  for  if  geniuses 
are  born,  as  we  sometimes  hear,  they  must  yet  be 
bom  again  of  study,  struggle,  and  work.  First  the 
man  comes  into  action,  gets  possession  of  himself, 
fills  out  the  tone  of  his  energies  by  efforts  and  strug- 
gles that  are  of  the  will.  If  then  ideas  find  him, 
when  he  is  ploughing  in  uses,  and  drop  their  mantle 
on  him,  he  becomes  a  prophet.  I  say,  if  they  find 
him ;  for  he  is  little  likely  to  find  them,  by  going 
after  them.      Inspiration  sought  is  inspiration  hin- 
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dered.     It  must  be  a  call.     No  man  makes  a  breeze 
for  his  vessel  by  blowing  in  the  sail  himself.     Neither 
is  any  man  to  act  the  genius  wilfully,  or  to  have  it 
for  a  question,  previous  to  study  and  work,  whether 
possibly  he  is  bom  to  the  life  of  genius.     To  pre- 
conceive the  life  is,  in  fact,  not  to  suffer  it.      The 
most  any  mortal  can  do  in  this  matter  is  to  do  noth- 
•  ing,  —  save  to  offer  a  pure,  industrious,  lively  nature 
to  all  beauty  and  good,  and  be  willing  to  serve  them, 
till  he  is   permitted   to  reign  with  them.      If  then 
there  fall  into  his  bosom,  as  it  were  out  of  heaven, 
thoughts,  truths,  feelings,  acts  of  good  to  be  done,  all 
of  which  are  joy  and  reward  in  their  own  nature, 
and  the  man,  taking  fire  in  these,  as  with  something 
divine,  rises  into  play,  that  is  the  kind  of  activity  we 
mean  by  the  word  genius.     For  if  there  be  an  exam- 
ple, now  and  then,  of  some  precocious  fondling,  who 
appears  to  be  born  to  inspiration,  and  begins  to  play 
in  the  lap,  as  it  were,  of  mere  nature,  —  plays  in  the 
university  as  a  poet,  too  divinely  gifted  for  the  tough 
discipline  of  study,  —  if  possibly  he  is  reckoned  a  ge- 
nius, he  will  yet  turn  out  to  be  a  genius  of  the  small 
order,  and  it  will  be  wonderful,  if,  as  lambs  and  kit- 
tens are  sobered  by  the  graver  habit  of  their  majority, 
the  growth  of  his  beard  does  not  exhaust  his  inspi- 
^  ration.     However   this   may  be,  all   the   heavy   and 
massive  forms  of  genius,  all  the  giants  of  inspiration, 
are  sons  of  work. 
Such  being  the  distinction  between  talent  and  ge- 
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nius,  we  shall  look  for  a  like  distinction  in  their  dem- 
onstrations,  —  the  distinction,  namely,  of  work  and 
play,  activity  for  an  end  and  activity  as  an  end,  that 
of  the  empty  and  that  of  the  full,  the  acquisitive  and 
the  creative,  the  ascent  of  the  ladder  and  the  ascent 
of  fire. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  wit  and  humor,  \. 
a  distinction  which  the  rhetoricians  have  not  always  r 
distinctly  traced,  though  well  aware  of  some  real  and 
very  wide  difference  in  their  effects.  Wit  is  work, 
humor  is  play.  One  is  the  dry  labor  of  intention 
or  design,  ambition  eager  to  provoke  applause,  ma- 
lignity biting  at  an  adversary,  envy  letting  down 
the  good  or  the  exalted.  The  other,  humor,  is  the 
soul  reeking  with  its  own  moisture,  laughing  because 
it  is  full  of  laughter,  as  ready  to  weep  as  to  laugh ; 
for  the  copious  shower  it  holds  is  good  for  either. 
And  then,  when  it  has  set  the  trees  a-dripping, 

*'  And  hung  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear," 

the  pure  sun  shining  after  will  reveal  no  color  of  in- 
tention in  the  sparkling  drop,  but  will  leave  you 
doubting  still  whether  it  be  a  drop  let  fall  by  laugh- 
ter, or  —  a  tear. 

The  rhetoricians  have  also  labored  much  to  make 
out  some  external  definition  by  which  prose  may  be 
distinguished  from  poetry.  No  such  distinction  is 
possible,  till  we  pass  into  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and 
contemplate  his  subjective  state.  If  he  writes  for 
some  use  or  end  ulterior  to  the  writing,  and  of  course 
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superior  as  a  motive,  or  if  we  read  with  a  feeling 
produced  that  the  writing  is  only  means  to  an  end, 
that  is  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  every  sort  of  writ- 
ing which  is  its  own  end,  an  utterance  made  because 
the  soul  is  full  of  feeling,  beauty,  and  truth,  and  wants 
to  behold  her  own  joy,  is  poetry.  She  sings  because 
the  music  is  in  her  heart.  Her  divine  thought  bums, 
and  words  flock  round  about,  fanning  the  fire  with 
their  wings,  till  she  goes  up  in  flame,  unable  to  stay. 
Poetry,  therefore,  is  play,  as  distinguished  from 
prose,  which  is  work.  Hence,  too,  poetry  is  distin- 
guished from  prose  by  a  certain  quality  that  we  call 
rhythm.  For  when  a  man  thinks  or  acts  for  an  end 
ulterior,  suggested  by  self-love,  then  the  drag  of  his 
end,  being  towards  himself,  makes  a  specialty  of  him, 
—  he  is  a  mote  in  the  great  universe,  centred  in  itself 
and  not  in  the  sun,  and  pulling  to  get  something  to  or 
into  itself;  therefore  he  is  out  of  rhythm  in  his  feel- 
ing, and  the  music  of  the  stars  will  not  chime  with 
him.  But  when  he  lets  go  his  private  want  or  end  to 
play,  then  he  is  part  of  the  great  universe  under  God, 
and  consciously  one  with  it,  and  then  he  falls  into  the 
rhythmic  dance  of  the  worlds,  giving  utterance,  in 
beat  and  number,  to  a  feeling  that  is  itself  played  into 
beat  and  number,  weaving  and  waving  with  those 
graces  that  circle  the  throne  of  all  beauty,  and  chim- 
ing with  the  choirs  of  light  in  their  universal,  but,  to 
the  most  of  mankind,  inaudible,  hymn.  Or,  to  bring 
an  instance  from  below  the  stars,  where  no  fiction  may 
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be  suspected ;  as  the  mountains  of  the  world,  having 
a  certain  secret  law  of  rhythm  in  their  moulds  and 
granite  masses,  take  up  the  discordant  sounds  of  horns 
or  screaming  voices,  part  the  discords,  toss  the  silvering 
harmonies  about  in  reduplicating  beats  of  echo,  and 
fine  away  the  notes  till  they  seem  vibrations  of  spirit, 
pulsing  still,  after  the  air  is  silent,  —  so,  when  a  man 
falls  under  inspiration  from  God  and  his  worlds,  and 
begins  to  play,  his  soul  forthwith  becomes  a  tuneful 
creature,  his  thoughts  submit  to  the  universal  rhyth- 
mic laws,  and  when  he  speaks  he  sings. 

If  in  verse,  then,  the  number  is  cast  by  the  feeling 
or  inspiration, —it  is  of  the  feeling,  —  and  the  words  \\ 
are  gathered  into  their  places,  not  by  choice,  but  by  a  ^ 
certain  instinct  which  they  themselves  feel,  as  when 
birds  of  passage  draw  their  lines  of  living  order  in  the 
sky.  If  the  writing  be  in  the  form  of  prose,  and  yet  be 
truly  in  play,  still  it  will  be  felt  that  some  higher  law 
than  choice  has  called  the  words  into  their  places. 
We  have  still  a  feeling  of  number  and  rhythm,  and 
certain  mystic  junctures  and  cadences,  born,  as  it 
were,  of  music,  remind  us  that  the  son  of  song  is  here. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  orator ;  for  there  is 
no  definite  line  of  distinction,  as  many  imagine,  be- 
tween the  true  orator  and  the  poet,  —  unless  we  say 
that  the  orator  is  the  poet  in  action,  the  impersonation 
of  rhythm  and  play.  For  though  the  speaker  begins 
with  a  cause  which  he  is  charged  to  gain,  yet  as  he 
kindles  with  his  theme  and  rises  into  inspired  action, 
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his  men  become  gods,  his  cause  is  lifted  out  of  the 
particular  into  the  universal,  or  into  such  a  height  that 
speaking  for  it  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  and  he,  also, 
in  place  of  a  plain  prose  speaker,  becomes  an  improvi- 
sator. What  he  began  with  a  purpose  hurries  him 
on  now  as  a  passion.  His  look  changes.  His  voice 
takes  a  modulation  not  of  the  will.  His  words  and 
cadences  seem  rather  to  make  use  of  him  than  to  be 
used  by  him.  His  action,  being  no  longer  voluntary, 
but  spontaneous,  falls  into  the  rhythm  of  play,  where 
you  distinguish  the  sharp,  invective  iambic,  the  solemn, 
religious  spondee,  the  swift  trochaic  run  of  eagerness 
or  fear,  the  heavy  molossic  tread  of  grief  or  sorrow. 
He  becomes,  in  fact,  a  free  lyric  in  his  own  living 
person,  the  most  animated  and  divinest  embodiment 
of  play,  —  thus  and  therefore  a  power  sublime  above 
all  others  possible  to  man, 
//  Pursuing  the  same  method,  I  might  also  exhibit  a 
^  ^  similar  distinction  of  work  and  play  between  rhe- 
torical beauty,  as  labored  out  by  rules,  and  the  free 
beauty  of  original  creation.  Criticism  holds  a  like  re- 
lation to  all  the  productive  energies  of  genius  ;  logic 
also  a  like  relation  to  the  spiritual  insight  of  reason ; 
understanding  a  like  relation  to  the  realizations  of 
faith. 

There  is  yet  another  topic  which  requires  to  be 
illustrated,  in  order  to  complete  my  subject,  but  which 
I  can  touch  only  in  the  briefest  manner.  I  speak  of 
philosophic  method,  or  the  true  method  of  scientific 
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discovery.  The  inductive  method,  sometimes  called 
the  Baconian,  is  commonly  represented  in  a  manner 
that  would  make  the  philosopher  the  dullest  of  beings, 
and  philosophy  the  dullest  of  all  drudgeries.  It  is 
merely  to  classify  facts  on  a  basis  of  comparison  or 
abstraction,  —  that  is,  to  arrange  a  show-box  and  call 
it  philosophy !  No,  the  first  and  really  divine  work  of 
philosophy  is  to  generate  ideas,  which  are  then  to  be 
verified  by  facts  or  experiments.  Therefore  we  shall 
find  that  a  certain  capacity  of  elevation  or  poetic  ardor 
is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  discovery.  The  man  is  \  V 
raised  to  a  pitch  of  insight  and  becomes  a  seer,  enter-  // 
ing  into  things  through  God's  constitutive  ideas,  to 
read  them  as  from  God.  For  what  are  laws  of  sci- 
ence but  ideas  of  God,  —  those  regulative  types  of 
thought  by  which  God  created,  moves,  and  rules  the 
worlds  ?  Thus  it  is  that  the  geometrical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  become  the  prime  sources  of  scientific 
inspiration ;  for  these  are  the  pure  intellectualities  of 
all  created  being,  and  have  their  life,  therefore,  in 
God.  Accordingly,  an  eloquent  modern  writer  says, 
—  "  I  am  persuaded  that  many  a  problem  of  analysis 
of  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Euler,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  many  an  equation,  suppose  as  much  intuition 
and  inspiration  as  the  finest  ode  of  Pindar.  Those 
pure  and  incorruptible  formulas  which  already  were 
before  the  world  was,  that  will  be  after  it,  governing 
throughout  all  time  and  space,  being,  as  it  were,  an 
integral  part  of  God,  pat  the  mathematician  in  pro- 
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found  communion  with  the  Divine  Thought.  In  those 
immutable  truths,  he  savors  what  is  purest  in  the  cre- 
ation. He  says  to  the  worlds,  like  the  ancient,  — 
<  Let  us  be  silent,  we  shall  hear  the  murmuring  of 
the  Gods.' " 

Accordingly  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  historic  fact, 
that  the  singular  and  truly  wonderful  man  who  first 
broke  into  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  got  a  foothold 
there  for  definite  science  was  inflamed  and  led  on  by 
the  inspirations  of  geometry.  "  Figures  pleased  me," 
he  says,  ^^  as  being  quantities,  and  as  having  existed 
before  the  heavens."  Therefore  he  expected  to  find 
the  heavens  included  under  geometric  figures.  Half 
mad  with  prophetic  feeling,  and  astrologically  pos- 
sessed, also,  by  the  stars,  he  goes  up  among  them 
praying  and  joking  and  experimenting  together,  try- 
ing on,  as  it  were,  his  geometric  figures  to  see  how 
they  will  fit,  and  scolding  the  obstinacy  of  heaven 
when  they  will  not ;  doubting  then  whether  "  perhaps 
the  gibbous  moon,  in  the  bright  constellation  of  the 
Bull's  forehead,  is  not  filling  his  mind  with  fantastic 
images";  returning  again  to  make  another  trial,  and 
enduring  labors  which,  if  done  in  the  spirit  of  work, 
would  have  crushed  any  mortal,  —  till,  at  last,  behold ! 
his  prophetic  formula  settles  into  place !  the  heavens 
acknowledge  it !  And  he  breaks  out  in  holy  frenzy, 
crying,  —  "  What  I  prophesied  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the  five  solids  among  the 
heavenly  orbits,  —  what  I  believed  before  I  had  seen 
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Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  —  what  I  had  promised  my 
friends,  —  that  for  which  I  joined  Tycho  Brahe,  I  have 
brought  to  light !  It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  I 
got  the  first  glimpse  of  light ;  three  months  since  the 
dawn ;  very  few  days  since  the  unveiled  sun,  most  ad- 
mirable to  gaze  on,  burst  out  upon  me.  Nothing  holds 
me ;  I  indulge  my  sacred  fury  !  I  triumph  over  man- 
kind !  The  die  is  cast ;  the  book  is  written,  —  to  be 
read,  either  now,  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which. 
It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has 
been  waiting  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer !  " 

And  yet  this  man  was  no  philosopher,  some  will 
say  ;  he  did  not  proceed  by  induction  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  facts,  he  only  made  a  lucky  guess !  Be  it  so, 
it  was  yet  such  a  guess  as  must  be  made  before  sci- 
ence could  get  any  firm  hold  of  the  sky,  —  such  a  guess 
as  none  but  this  most  enthusiastic  and  divinely  gifted 
mortal,^  trying  at  every  gate  of  knowledge  there, 
could  ever  have  made. 

So,  too,  it  is  now,  always  has  been,  always  will  be, 
—  boast  of  our  Baconian  method  as  we  may,  miscon- 
ceive the  real  method  of  philosophy  as  we  certainly 
do,  —  all  great  discoveries,  not  purely  accidental,  will 
be  gifts  to  insight,  and  the  true  man  of  science  will  be 
he  who  can  best  ascend  into  the  thoughts  of  God,  — 
he  who  burns  before  the  throne  in  the  clearest,  purest, 
mildest  light  of  reason. 

Thus,  also,  it  was  that  a  Linnseus,  when  the  mystic 
and  almost  thinking  laws  of  vegetable  life  began  to 
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open  upon  him,  cried,  —  "  Deum  sempitemum^  omnu 
sciunij  omnipotentem,  a  tergo  transeuntenij  vidiy  et  oh- 
stupui !  " 

So,  too,  when  the  animate  races  are  to  open  their 
wondrous  history,  you  yourselves  have  seen  the  hand 
of  play,  or  of  scientific  genius,  dashing  out,  stroke  by 
stroke,  in  a  few  free  lines,  those  creative  types  of 
God  in  which  the  living  orders  had  their  spring ;  and 
have  seemed,  in  the  chalk  formation  of  the  lecture- 
room,  to  see  those  creatures  leaping  into  life,  which 
the  other  and  older  chalk  formation  under  ground  has 
garnered  there,  as  the  cabinet  of  Jehovah. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  illustrations  to  a  close, 
and  it  is  scarcely  for  me  to  choose  the  manner.  They 
have  their  own  proper  close,  towards  which  they  have 
all  the  way  been  drawing  us,  and  that  we  must  now 
y  yaccept;  namely,  this, —  that,  as  childhood  begins  with 
/s  play,  so  the  last  end  of  man,  the  pure  ideal  in  which 
his  being  is  consummated,  is  a  state  of  play.  And 
if  we  look  for  this  perfected  state,  we  shall  find  it 
I  nowhere,  save  in  religion.  Here  at  last  man  is  truly 
and  completely  man.  Here  the  dry  world  of  work 
and  the  scarcely  less  dry  counterfeits  of  play  are  left 
behind.  Partial  inspirations  no  longer  suffice.  The 
man  ascends  into  a  state  of  free  beauty,  where  well- 
doing is  its  own  end  and  joy,  where  life  is  the  simple 
flow  of  love,  and  thought,  no  longer  colored  in  the 
prismatic  hues  of  prejudice  and  sin,  rejoices  ever  in 
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the  clear  white  light  of  truth.     Exactly  this  we  mean, 
when  we  say  that  Christianity  brings  an  offer  of  lib- 
erty to  man  ;  for  the  Christian  liberty  is  only  pure 
spiritual   play.     Delivered  of  self-love,  fear,  contriv- 
ance, legal  constraints,  termagant  passions,  in  a  word*    | 
of  all  ulterior  ends  not  found  in  goodness  itself,  the    / 
man  ascends  into  power,  and  reveals,  for   the  first  / 
time,  the  real  greatness  of  his  nature.  ^ 

I  speak  thus,  not  professionally,  but  as  any  one,  who 
is  simply  a  man  of  letters,  should.  I  am  well  aware 
that  Christianity  has  hitherto  failed  to  realize  the  no- 
ble consummation  of  which  I  speak.  We  have  been  V 
too  much  in  opinions  to  receive  inspirations  ;  occupied  ^ 
too  much  with  fires  and  anathemas,  to  be  filled  with 
this  pure  love  ;  too  conversant  with  mock  virtues  and 
uncharitable  sanctities,  to  receive  this  beauty  or  be 
kindled  by  this  heavenly  flame.  And  yet  how  evident 
is  it  that  religion  is  the  only  element  of  perfected 
freedom  and  greatness  to  a  soul !  for  here  alone  does 
it  finally  escape  from  self,  and  come  into  the  perfect 
life  of  play.  For  just  as  the  matter  of  the  worlds 
wants  a  law  to  settle  its  motions  and  be  its  element 
of  order,  so  all  intelligences  want  their  element  of 
light,  rest,  beauty,  and  play  in  God.  Hence  we  are 
to  look,  as  the  world  rises  out  of  its  barbaric  fires  and 
baptized  animosities  into  the  simple  and  free  life  of 
love,  to  see  a  beauty  unfolded  in  human  thought  and 
feeling  as  much  more  graceful  as  it  is  freer  and  closer 
to  God.     Christian  love  is  demonstrably  the  only  true 
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ground  of  a  perfect  aesthetic  culture.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  perfect  culture  of  any  kind,  which  does  not  carry 
the  man  out  of  himself,  and  kindle  in  his  human  spirit 
those  free  aspirations  that  shall  bear  him  up,  as  in 
flame,  to  God's  own  person. 

Therefore  I  believe  in  a  future  age,  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed, which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others 
as  the  godly  or  godlike  age,  —  an  age  not  of  univer- 
sal education  simply,  or  universal  philanthropy,  or 
external  freedom,  or  political  well-being,  but  a  day  of 
reciprocity  and  free  intimacy  between  all  souls  and 
Grod.  Learning  and  religion,  the  scholar  and  the 
Christian,  will  not  be  divided  as  they  have  been. 
The  universities  will  be  filled  with  a  profound  spirit 
of  religion,  and  the  bene  ordsse  will  be  a  fountain  of 
inspiration  to  all  the  investigations  of  study  and  tlie 
creations  of  genius. 

I  raise  this  expectation  of  the  future,  not  because 
some  prophet  of  old  time  has  spoken  of  a  day  to 
come,  when  "  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of 
boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof,"  (for  I 
know  not  that  he  meant  to  be  so  interpreted,)  but  be- 
cause I  find  a  prophecy  of  play  in  our  nature  itself, 
which  it  were  a  violation  of  all  insight  not  to  believe 
will  some  time  be  fulfilled.  And  when  it  is  fulfilled, 
it  will  be  found  that  Christianity  has,  at  last,  de- 
veloped a  new  literary  era,  —  the  era  of  religious 
love. 

Hitherto,  the  love  of  passion  has  been  the  central 
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fire  of  the  world's  literature.     The  dramas,  epics, 
odes,  novels,  and  even  histories,  have  spoken  to  the 
world's  heart  chiefly  through  this  passion,  and  through 
this  have  been  able  to  get  their  answer.     For  this 
passion  is  a  state  of  play,  wherein  the  man  loses  him- 
self, in  the  ardor  of  a  devotion,  regardless  of  interest, 
fear,  care,  prudence,  and  even  of  life  itself.     Hence 
there  gathers  round  the  lover  a  tragic  interest,  and 
we  hang  upon  his  destiny,  as  if  some  natural  charm 
or  spell  were  in  it.     Now  this  passion  of  love,  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  staple  of  literature,  is  only  a 
crude  symlx)l  in  the  life  of  nature,  by  which  God  de- 
signs to  interpret,  and  also  to  foreshadow,  the  higher 
love  of  religion, — nature's  gentle  Beatrice,  who  leaves 
her  image  in  the  youthful  Dante,  and  is  therefore  to 
attend  him  afterwards  in  the  spirit  flight  of  song,  and 
be  his  guide  upward  through  the  wards  of  Paradise 
to  the  shining  mount  of  God.     What,  then,  are  we  to 
think,  but  that  God  will  some  time  bring  us  up  out  of 
the  literature  of  the  lower  love,  into  that  of  the  high- 
er, —  that  as  the  age  of  passion  yields,  at  last,  to  the 
age  of  reason,  so  the  crude  love  of  instinct  shall  give 
place  to  the  pure  intellectual  love  of   God  ?      And 
then,  around  that  nobler  love,  or  out  of  it,  shall  arise 
a  new  body  of  literature,  as  much  more  gifted  as  the 
inspiration  is  purer  and  more  intellectual.     Beauty, 
truth,  and  worship,  song,  science,  and  duty,  will  all 
be  unfolded  together  in  the  common  love  of  God. 
Society   must  of  course  receive  a  correspondent 
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beauty  into  its  character  and  feeling,  such  as  can  be 
satisfied  no  longer  with  the  old  barbaric  themes  of 
war  and  passion.  To  be  a  scholar  and  not  to  be  a 
Christian,  to  produce  the  fruits  of  genius  without  a 
Christian  inspiration,  will  no  longer  be  thought  of, 
and  religion,  heretofore  looked  upon  as  a  ghostly  con- 
straint upon  life,  it  will  now  be  acknowledged,  is  the 
only  sufficient  fertilizer  of  genius,  as  it  is  the  only 
real  emancipator  of  man. 

If  now  it  be  doubted  whether  a  hope  of  so  great 
beauty  is  ever  to  be  realized  here  on  earth,  so  also 
is  it  doubted,  I  may  well  reply,  whether  those  sublime 
visions  of  the  Christian  seer,  which  are  given  us  in 
the  last  chapters  of  Revelation,  refer  to  scenes  of  this 
life  or  of  the  life  to  come.  And  may  it  not  be  be- 
cause the  beauty  of  the  one  is  at  last  to  come  into  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other  as  to  leave  no 
definite  line  between  them?  Let  no  expectation  seem 
romantic  because  it  wears  the  air  of  poetry ;  for  re- 
ligion is  itself  the  elemental  force  of  all  free  beauty, 
and  thus  of  a  life  essentially  poetic.  Its  inspired 
seers  and  prophets  are  the  poets  of  God.  Its  glorious 
future  bursts  up  ever  into  song,  and  pictures  itself  to 
the  view  in  poetic'  sceneries  and  \dsions.  Even  the 
occupations  and  felicities  of  the  good  beyond  life  are 
representable  only  in  the  play  of  choirs  and  chimes  of 
poetic  joy.  Music  and  rhythm  are  the  natural  powers, 
indeed,  of  order  and  crystaUization,  in  the  social  life 
of  all  moral  natures,  —  as  we  see  in  the  fact  that  the 
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ancient  laws  of  tlie  race  were  framed  in  verse,  and 
sung  into  autliority,  as  the  carmen  necessarium  of  the 
state.  Therefore  I  can  easily  persuade  myself,  that, 
if  the  world  were  free,  —  free,  I  mean,  of  themselves, 
—  brought  up  all  out  of  work  into  the  pure  inspiration 
of  truth  and  charity,  new  forms  of  personal  and  intel- 
lectual beauty  would  appear,  and  society  itself  reveal 
the  Orphic  movement.  No  more  will  it  be  imagined 
that  poetry  and  rhythm  are  accidents  or  figments  of 
the  race,  one  side  of  all  ingredient  or  ground  in  na- 
ture. But  we  shall  know  that  poetry  is  the  real  and 
true  state  of  man,  the  proper  and  last  ideal  of  souls, 
the  free  beauty  they  long  for,  and  the  rbjthmic  flow 
of  that  universal  play  in  which  all  hfe  would  live. 
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Nxw-YoRK,  Deconber  24th,  1844. 

Hon.  Osokoe  P.  Mamh: 

Sir, — ^In  behalf  of  the  New-England  Society  in  the  City 
of  New- York,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution,  adopted  by 
acclamation  of  the  assembly  which  heard  you,  we  thank 
you  for  the  thoughtful,  pure,  and  very  learned  and  eloquent  ^ 

Address  delivered  by  you  before  the  Society,  at  the  Taber- 
nacle in  this  City,  on  occasion  of  the  recent  Anniversary  of 
the  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Pl3rmouth,  and  earnestly 
request  a  copy  of  the  Address  for  publication. 

We  are,  very  truly. 

Your  friends  and  servants, 

THOMAS  FESSENDEN. 
HARVEY  P.  PEET. 
^  JOHN  A.  UNDERWOOD. 

A.  O.  HAZARD. 
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Niw-YoRK,  Deeember  24th,  1844. 

GSHTLEMEN  : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  New-EngUnd 
Society  of  the  City  of  New-York,  ezpreased  by  your  note  of 
this  morning,  I  transmit,  herewith,  a  copy  of  the  Addvess 
referred  to,  for  publication.  '  ^ 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

CffiORGB  P.  MARSS. 
To  M6«n.  T.  FESSENDEN. 
H.  P.  PEET. 
J.  A.  UNDERWOOD. 
A.  O.  HAZARD. 

CommittMt  See. 
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ADDRESS. 


While  New-England  was  yet  united  to  our  parent  land, 
by  ties  of  colonial  dependence  and  golden  links  of  filial  affec- 
tion, which  the  harsh  alchemy  of  trans-atlantic  oppression 
was  fast  transmuting  to  fetters  of  iron,  our  fathers  were  wont 
to  speak  of  a  voyage  to  England  as  a  visit  to  their  home* 
The  mother  country,  unnatural  as  she  had  proved,  was  still 
regarded  as  the  proper  home  even  of  those  of  her  children, 
whom  the  unsparing  rancour  of  priestly  tyranny  and  religious 
hate  had  forced  to  seek  a  new  abode  in  an  unknown  wilder^ 
ness,  and  to  exchange  the  domestic  cruelties  of  the  parent, 
for  the  hospitalities  of  the  stranger  and  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  savage. 

But  the  outcast  colony  has  become  herself  a  metropolis, 
and  in  turn  sent  forth  swarms,  whom  no  political  severance, 
no  memory  of  unraaternal  wrongs,  yet  forbids  to  call  her. 
Mother.  To  her  scattered  and  undegenerate  sons.  New 
England  is  still  the  patriarchal  tabernacle,  and  on  this  day, 
when  the  hearts  of  all  her  children  are  turned  io  that  mag- 
netic rock,  I  am  here  to  invite  you  to  re- visit  your  primeval  , 
home.     Let  us,  then,  on  this  her  natal  day,  renew  our  horn* 
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to  our  venerable  mother,  kindle  anew  the  fires  of  our 
iotism  by  recurring  to  the  memories  of  her  youth,  and 
late  and  refresh  our  spirits  by  reverently  listening  to  the 
isels  of  her  maturer  age. 

le  home  to  which  I  invite  you  is  not  our  material  birth- 
,  nor  shall  I  aim  to  touch  your  sympathies,  by  picturing 
3ur  fancy  the  scenes  of  your  childhood,  the  sea,  the 
itain,  the  plain,  or  the  river,  which  frowned  or  smiled 
lie  mansions  of  your  fathers,  or  the  cottages  of  your 
wed  mothers,  by  reminding  you  of  the  elm  that  bent 
^our  cradle,  and  the  pines  that  sighed  by  the  graves  of 
kindred,  or  by  describing  our  aguish  climate,  with  its 
itions  of  chill  and  fever,  where  the  fervid  heat  of  a 
and  fitful  summer  serves  but  to  make  more  sensible  the 
a  long  and  rigorous  winter.    Neither  will  I  dwell  on 
itutions  of  our  native  land,  the  district  firee  school,  the 
nble  church  and  its  simple  worship,  the  silence  of  the  un- 
>ken  Sabbath,  the  free  election,  the  equal  rights  and  equal 
Jevel  of  all  her  people ;  for  these,  even  more  than  the  local 
features,  the  soil  and  the  climate,  the  hill  and  the  valley, 
the  streamlet  and  the  ocean,  characterize  the  material  being 
of  New  England ;  but  it  is  to  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  these  institutions  rest,  and  the  inbred  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  mark  us  as  a  people,  that  I  shall  call  your  atten- 
tion, and,  so  far  as  the  brief  hour,  to  which  I  am  limited  by 
the  proprieties  of  the  occasion,  will  permit,  I  shall  develop 
those  principles,  and  refer  those  characteristic  traits  to  th6 
external  influences,  which  have  implanted  or  strengthened 
them. 
But  I  may  well  invite  to  accompany  us,  on  this  Thanks- 


giving  visit,  not  the  descendants  of  ilie  Pilgrims  alone,  but 
nil  who  share  their  principles,  and  especially  those  brothers 
of  the  same  blood,  twin  scions  of  the  ancient  Gothic  stock, 
with  whom  you  are  now  domiciliated,  and  whose  ancestors, 
after  having  themselves  nobly  fought  and  triumphed  in  the 
same  glorious  struggle  against  the  crown  and  the  mitre,  re- 
ceived and  cheered  with  kindly  sympathies  your  exiled  fore- 
fathers, as  they  rested  on  their  way,  to  gather  strength  for 
the  long  and  hazardous  pilgrimage  that  lay  before  them. 

Nor  do  I  address  myself  alone  lo  the  Christian  philosopher, 
who  knows  that  the  integrity  of  his  religion  depends  upon 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Puritan  faith,  the  recognition  of 
both  the  authority  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  revealed  and 
unsophisticated  word  of  God  ;  to  the  statesman,  who  is  able 
to  perceive  the  indissoluble  connection  between  his  country's 
weal  and  her  adherence  to  those  principles  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical polity  which  New  Testament  Christianity  sanctions ; 
to  the  merchant-prince,  who  is  conscious  that  he  owes  to 
Puritan  impulses  tiiose  enterprising  energies,  of  which  his 
well-earned  gains  are  the  just  and  appropriate  reward  ;  lo 
him  who  boasts  a  nobler  genealogy  than  that  of  a  Howard, 
because  he  bears  a  name  that  is  subscribed  to  the  covenant 
sealed  in  the  Mayflower's  cabin  ;  but  also  to  the  humble  and 
hopeful  youth,  who,  having  been  bred  in  penury  and  igno- 
rance, can  hope  to  be  emancipated  from  those  shackles,  only 
by  the  favor  of  such  institutions  as  our  ancestors  have  found- 
ed, and  who  cherishes  that  decent  pride,  which  impels  him 
to  rely  on  his  own  energies,  to  despise  the  vanity  of  birth, 
and  lo  thank  God,  that  the  current  of  his  veins  is  tainted  by 
no  drop  of  royal  or  of  noble  blood. 
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In  discussing  ibe  only  subject  appropriate  to  the  occasion, 
it  is  not  my  aim  to  pamper  or  excite  a  feeling  of  sectional 
and  disdainful  pride,  in  the  descendants  of  thosp  to  whom  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  is  so  deeply  indebted,  but 
lo  awaken  in  you  a  conviction,  thai  your  virtues  and  your 
liberties  can  be  maintained  inviolate,  only  by  a  steady  adhe- 
rence lo  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and  in 
these  days  of  evil  omen,  when  the  principles  of  your  fathers 
are  every  where  spoken  against,  and  the  fierce  strifes  of  con- 
tending factions,  and  the  lust  of  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
dominion,  are  threatening  lo  rend  the  very  framework  of  our 
social  fabric,  to  rouse  lo  action  some  of  those  heroic  spirits, 
whose  glory  it  is  lo  deserve  well  of  their  country,  by  hoping, 
when  other  good  men  see  cause  only  of  despair. 

There  is  a  theory  which  teaches,  both  as  a  fact  of  observa- 
tion, and  as  an  universal  law  of  nature,  that  all  things  into 
whose  constitution  material  substance  enters,  whether  they 
be  animate  or  inanimate,  organized  or  inorganic,  individual 
or  aggregate,  have  their  necessary  periods  of  inception, 
growth,  maturity  and  decay.  This  general  law,  in  ils  ap- 
plication lo  organic,  or  at  least  to  animal  life,  seems  to  be 
necessary,  and  death  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  animated 
being  ;  but  with  regard  to  inorganic  ihings,  though  inexora- 
ble, it  is  but  accidental.  In  the  inorganic  creation,  origin, 
change  and  dissolution  alike  are  brought  about  by  the 
agency  of  external  material  causes,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  laws  of  spontaneous  chemical  action.  Gravity,  nt- 
Iraction  and  other  mechanical  forces  bring  into  juxtaposition 
substances  indued  with  various  affinities,  and  the  chemistry 
of  inanimate  nature  combines  them  into  forms,  which,  pre- 
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served  againsl  all  forces  but  the  particular  attraclions  and  co- 
hesions  by  which  ihey  are  built  up,  would  continue  without 
aliment  or  change,  increase  or  diminution,  and  be  as  perma- 
nent as  the  immutable  laws,  which  give  them  being.  A 
stone  or  a  metal,  protected  against  the  action  of  air,  heat, 
moisture,  and  external  mechanical  forces,  would  be  as  dura- 
ble as  time  itself.  But  such  protection  is  impossible,  for  na- 
ture insulates  nothing,  and  sufTers  none  of  her  works  to  be 
permanently  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  any  of  her  in- 
fluences. '1  he  solid  rock  is  rent  by  the  earthquake,  shivered 
by  frost,  and  wasted  by  the  dropping  rain ;  the  hard  metal 
is  oxydised  by  the  invisible  moisture  suspended  in  the  clear 
atmosphere,  and  both  are  reduced  from  masses  to  fragments, 
from  fragments  to  particles,  and  at  last,  perhaps,  resolved 
into  imperceptible  gases.  Beings  possessed  of  organic  life, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  requiring  the  voluntary  or  fortui- 
tous concurrence  of  external  causes  for  birth,  dependent  on 
them  for  aliment  and  growth,  and  exposed  to  premature  de- 
struction or  decay  from  their  action,  do  nevertheless  truly 
owe  their  conception,  maturity  and  perfection,  to  an  internal 
and  superior  vital  law,  not  a  mere  dead  force  of  affinity,  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  but  a  law  of  germination,  develop- 
ment, assimilation  and  progress.  But,  unlike  the  chemical 
law,  which  tends  to  preserve  the  inorganic  forms  constructed 
by  its  energies,  this  law  of  life  pronounces  judgement  of 
death  on  its  offspring,  and  becomes  the  executioner  of  its 
own  inevitable  sentence.  Organic  life  requires  aliment  and 
continued  assimilation.  For  lack  of  aliment  it  perishes,  bul 
the  food  that  supplies  iu  nutrient  juices  brings  with  it  the 
seeds  of  death.     The  very  vital  processes  lend,  in  their  con- 


tiniied  action,  to  the  destruction  of  the  fabric  they  have  rear- 
ed, Tlie  constructive  powers,  which  build  up  our  material 
frames,  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  their  own  law,  even 
under  circumstances  most  favorable  to  the  permanence  of 
their  works,  by  new  elaboration,  secretion  and  assimilation, 
clog  up  the  duels  and  cells,  ossify  the  valves,  make  rigid  the 
joints  and  Hexures,  and  end  by  slopping  and  surrendering  to 
the  influence  of  the  chemical  forces,  whose  action  organic 
life  liad  suspended,  or  rather  controlled,  the  machine  them- 
selves had  created.  Death  from  natural  decay  is  the  conse- 
quence, not  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  but  of 
their  continued  action,  for  life,  even  as  a  destroyer,  is  always 
constructive.  Thus  ihe  vital  principle  is  itself  suicidal. 
From  conception  to  maturity,  it  is  creative  ;  but  that  point 
once  passed,  the  Genius  of  Life  inverts  his  torch,  and  be- 
comes the  Angel  of  Death.  Saturn  devours  his  children, 
and  the  various  energies,  to  which  animate  forms  owe  their 
material  being,  work  on,  until,  by  conflicting  action,  they 
neutralize  each  other,  and  destroy  their  product. 

According  to  the  dork  forebodings  of  this  awful  theory, 
even  the  great  globe  itself  is  subject  to  this  same  universal  law, 
and  has  its  periods  of  mutation  and  catastrophe,  all  tending 
to  prepare  it  for  final  dissolution.  Nay,  its  very  occupancy 
by  organized  beings  renders  it  incapable  of  permanent  en- 
joyment, by  successive  generations  of  similar  or  allied  orders 
of  existences.  Every  breath  forever  unfits  for  respiration  a 
portion  of  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  and  the  equilibrium 
of  its  constituent  gases  is  perpetually  disturbed  by  vegetable 
exhalation.  Every  particle  of  matter,  that  has  once  entered 
into  the  constitution,  or  served  the  uses  of  a  living  being, 
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becomes  thereby  less  suitable  for  future  organic  combination. 
The  return  to  earth's  bosom  of  the  mouldering  form  of  each 
of  her  children  irrecoverably  taints  a  portion  of  her  soil  with 
a  poison  destructive  to  similar  organic  life.  The  action  of 
«un  and  wind,  frost  and  rain,  is  degrading  continents,  and 
the  explosive  power  of  volcanic  forces  is  upheaving  the  bot- 
tom of  oceans.  Thus  the  relative  proportions  of  land  and 
water  are  deranged,  terrestrial  climates  become  too  hot,  too 
cold,  too  moist  or  too  dry,  for  the  present  tribes  of  organized 
nature,  and  earth  is  continually  growing  unfit  for  the  habita- 
tion of  the  living  beings  that  animate  her  surface.  All  these, 
then,  shall  perish, — the  flowers  of  the  mead,  the  grasses  of 
the  plain,  the  leafy  giants  of  the  forest,  the  creeping  worm 
and  the  buzzing  fly,  the  inhabitant  of  the  waters,  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  the  beast  of  the  field,  man  himself,  who  lords  it  over 
all, — and  Earth  is  desolate.  But  she  shall  be  re-peopled, 
again  and  again,  by  new  creations  of  living  beings,  with 
forms,  organs,  and  faculties  suited  to  a  new  atmosphere^ 
and  a  new  configuration  and  consistence  of  surface.  Thus 
change  shall  succeed  change,  until  the  combined  action  of 
vital  and  inorganic  chemistry  shall  bring  into  conflict  such 
mighty  hostile  energies,  that  earth's  solid  frame  shall  sink  in 
the  collision,  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  the 
rocks  become  fluid,  the  waters  evaporate,  the  heavens,  the 
atmosphere,  the  aubtlc  medium  of  light,  shall  pass  away 
like  a  scroll,  and  the  place  now  filled  by  this  gladsome,  busy 
world  of  life  and  energy  and  light,  shall  be  a  motionless, 
dark,  and  noiseless  void. 

It  is  said,  too,  that  man,  in  his  social  capacity,  is  subject 
lo  a  similar  law.     The  life  of  an  individual  is  an  epitome  of 
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the  history  of  a  slate.  A  nation  first  struggles  into  exist- 
as  a  colony  or  dependent  province  :  then,  fostered  by 
care,  or  more  probably  favored  by  neglect,  it  gradually  ac- 
quires strength,  inalitrity,  independence  and  power :  then, 
after  a  few  generations  or  centuries  of  glory  and  greatness, 
enervated  by  luxury,  weakened  by  private  and  oflicial  cor- 
ruption, and  divided  by  faction,  it  falls  an  easy  prey  to  do- 
mestic usurpation  or  foreign  aggression,  is  impoverished  by 
tyranny,  or  plundered  by  conquest,  and,  by  incorporation  or 
partition,  loses  its  political  individuality,  and  has  no  longer 
a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  independent  sovereignties. 

That  such  has  been  the  general  fate  of  empire,  history 
abundantly  shows.  The  glories  of  Grecian  civilization} 
where  the  human  intellect  achieved  its  highest  and  most 
diversitied  triumphs,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  barhario 
pride  of  the  sensual  Turk,  and  the  iron  sway  of  heartless 
Rome,  by  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  unreasoning  monk. 
The  raephitic  breath  of  Ahrinian  has  quenched  the  eternal 
fires  of  old  Persepolis,  and  the  Simoom  has  blasted  the  flow- 
ery splendor  of  imperial  Bagdad.  Typhon's  cloud  broods 
over  Thebes  and  Memphis.  The  history  of  Egypt  is  studied 
in  her  sepulchres,  and  the  Etruscan  races  of  primeval  Italy 
are  only  known  by  the  gorgeous  furniture  of  their  funerals. 
It  is  a  question  of  grave  and  even  fearful  import,  whether 
there  is,  in  the  constitution  of  modern  civil  society,  any  con- 
servative element,  which  promises  permanent  duration  to 
existing  forms  of  social  organization,  any  prophylactic  againsl 
the  corruptions  of  war  and  the  cankers  of  peace,  any  mithri- 
date  against  the  insinuating  and  seductive  poison  of  aliea 
and  anti-national  influences,  any  corrective  for  that  love  of 
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Dovelty  and  change,  which  leada  men  so  readJly  lo  abandoB 
the  old  and  well  approved  truth,  and  ita  fruit,  the  venerable 
civil  or  religious  institution,  for  the  plausible,  but  uncertain 
theory,  and  the  specious  and  hollow  show  of  reform  in  church 
or  state  ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  ii  is  the  inexorable 
decree  of  the  Creator,  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
shall  have  their  ages  of  infancy  and  growth,  their  moment 
of  full  maturity,  and  their  period  of  sudden  convulsion, 
chronic  disease  and  decline,  or  senile  decay. 

May  we  hope  to  find,  in  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  more  intimate 
relations  of  international  commerce  and  government,  the 
extension  of  the  principle  of  associate  action,  combined  with 
equality  of  individual  powers  and  duties,  the  increased  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  man,  and  their  more  general  recogni- 
tion by  hereditary  rulers,  the  growing  reverence  for  law,  and 
the  consequent  repugnance  to  war — the  negation  of  all  law, 
(he  wider  diffusion  of  scientific,  political  and  religious  know- 
ledge, or  the  dissemination  of  sounder  views  of  Christianity, 
any  barrier  against  the  possible  encroachments  of  unchristi- 
anized  barbarism,  the  love  of  conquest  and  spoil  among  the 
powers  of  Christendom,  and  the  internal  corruptions,  which 
lead  to  dissension,  rebellion,  and  revolution  ;  or  arc  we 
bound  to  believe,  that  the  fortunes  of  the  future  will  be  but 
a  repetition  of  the  history  of  the  past,  that  the  Christian 
world  will  again  and  again  be  seared  with  fire  and  drenched 
in  blood,  that  it  will  still  be  a  theatre,  whose  shifting  scenni 
shall  exhibit  perpetual  change,  the  alternate  supremacy  of 
might  and  right,  now  force  and  arbitrary  will  victorious  over 
law  and  reason,  now  the  brief  triumph  of  virtue  over  pas- 


sion,  resistance  to  lawful  authority  on  tlie  one  hand,  on  tbe 
other,  usurpation  and  contempt  of  human  rights'!  Are  law 
and  annrchy,  tyranny  and  freedom,  like  the  good  and  evil 
principles  of  the  Manicha^an  system,  to  wage  perpetual 
war,  or  shall  the  reason  of  state  at  leng-th  achieve  a  linal 
victory  over  the  rebellious  passions  of  social  man  1 

These  great  questions,  indeed,  admit  of  no  prospective  so- 
lution, and  it  would  be  but  an  idle  speculation  to  attempt  lo 
raise  the  veil  with  which  an  inscrutable  Providence  conceals 
the  distant  future,  or  even  to  seek  to  resolve  the  narrower 
problem,  whether,  as  some  wise  men  have  believed,  our  par- 
ticular Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  Hearing  its  zenith,  and,  at 
some  not  distant  epoch  of  the  earth's  great  year,  destined  lo 
give  place  to  other  forms  of  social  life.  But  there  are  ques- 
tions, concerning  the  present  hopes  and  probable  fate  of 
those  institutions  in  which  we  of  New  England  have  been 
nurtured,  that  demand  our  attention,  because  they  involve 
matters  of  conscientious  duty  and  immediate  interest. 

In  order  well  and  wisely  to  discharge  the  duty  which 
every  free  man  owes  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  he  know  the  true  nature  of  her  institutions,  and 
comprehend  how  they  have  been  shaped  and  modified  by  the 
predominant  traits  of  national  character :  for  free  govern- 
ments are  never  the  result  of  accident,  but  always  derive 
their  original  from  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  national 
will,  and,  in  their  structure,  conform  lo  the  genius  of  the 
people. 

Upon  every  homogeneous  nation,  Providence  impresses 
distinctive  moral  and  intellectual  traits,  through  the  agency 
of  natural  causes,  and  of  these,  the  itifluence  of  climate. 
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soil,  and  ihe  coniigurauoQ  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  the  most 
active  and  conspicuous. — To  such  influences,  the  great  race, 
from  which  we  are  remotely  derived,  owes  its  most  striking 
characteristics,  and  (he  same  traits,  though  modified  by  the 
enjoyment  of  Albion's  milder  sky  and  more  genial  soil,  for 
a  period  of  ten  centuries,  were  roused  into  distinct  promi- 
nence incur  immediate  ancestors,  by  moral  causes,  and  have 
recovered  their  original  sharpness  and  consistence  in  us,  their 
descendants,  by  our  transfer  to  a  harsher  climate,  a  ruder 
landscape,  and  a  more  unthankful  glebe. 

What,  then,  are  tlie  fundamenlal  traita  of  our  hereditary 
character,  and  how  iiave  they  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  influences  around  us  ?  The  word  home,  which  I  have 
BO  often  used,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  our  ancient  tongue 
and  its  cognate  dialects,  suggests  the  most  pregnant  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  ancestry  from  whom  we  sprang,  and 
these  traits,  with  their  progeny  of  social  virtues  and  intellec- 
tual excellences,  are  more  unequivocally  traceable  than  al- 
most any  other  to  the  influence  of  climate.  Both  the  word 
and  the  feelings  which  are  clustered  around  it,  in  their 
strength  and  their  tenderness,  are  the  very  "  badge  of  our 
trihe,"  and  it  is  well  that  a  wise  Providence  has  compensat- 
ed, by  a  daring  and  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  an  impulse, 
whose  excess  might  detract  from  the  energy,  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  never-ending  struggle  with  the  elements  imperi- 
ously requires  in  the  sons  of  the  frigid  and  frugal  North. 

In  the  sunny  climes  of  Southern  Europe,  where  a  sultry 
and  relaxing  day  is  followed  by  a  balmy  and  refreshing 
night,  and  but  a  brief  period  intervenes  between  the  fruits  of 
Autunm  and  the  renewed  promises  of  Spring,  life,  both  social 
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and  iDtluslriai,  is  chiefly  passed  beneath  the  open  canopy  of 
heaven.  The  brightest  hours  of  the  livelong  day  are  dragged 
in  drowsy,  listless  toil,  or  indolent  repose ;  but  the  evening 
breeze  invigomtcs  the  fainting  frame,  rouses  the  flagging 
spirit,  and  calls  to  dance  and  revelry,  and  song,  beneath  a 
brilliant  moon  or  a  starlit  sky.  No  necessity  exists  for  those 
household  comforts,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  inhab- 
itant of  colder  zones,  and  the  charnis  of  domestic  life  are 
scarcely  known  in  their  perfect  growth.  But  in  (he  frozen 
North,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  the  pale  and  feeble  rays 
of  a  clouded  sun  but  partially  dispel,  for  a  few  short  hours, 
the  chills  and  shades  of  a  lingering  dawn,  and  an  early 
and  tedious  night.  Snows  impede  the  closing  labors  of  har> 
vest,  and  stiffening  frosts  aggravate  the  fatigues  of  the  way- 
farer, and  the  toils  of  the  forest.  Repose,  society  and  occu- 
pation alike,  must,  therefore,  be  sought  at  the  domestic 
hearth.  Secure  from  the  tempest  that  howls  without,  the 
father  and  the  brother  here  rest  from  their  weary  tasks  ;  here 
the  family  circle  is  gathered  around  the  evening  meal,  and 
lighter  labor,  cheered,  not  interrupted,  by  social  intercourse, 
is  resumed,  and  often  protracted,  till,  like  the  studenl^s  vigils^ 
it  almost  "  outwatch  the  Bear."  Here  the  child  grows  up 
under  the  ever  watchful  eye  of  the  parent,  in  the  first  and 
best  of  schools,  where  lisping  infancy  is  taught  the  rudiments 
of  sacred  and  profane  knowledge,  and  the  older  pupil  is  en- 
couraged to  con  over  by  the  evening  taper,  the  lessons  of  the 
day,  and  seek  from  the  father  or  a  more  advanced  brother,  a 
solution  of  the  problems,  which  juvenile  industry  has  found 
too  hard  to  master.  The  members  of  the  domestic  circle  are 
thus  brought  into  closer  contact ;  parental  authority  assumes 
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the  gentler  form  of  persuasive  influence,  and  filial  submis- 
sion is  elevated  lo  affectionate  and  respectful  observance. 
The  necessity  of  mutual  aid  and  forbearance,  and  the  per- 
petual interchange  of  good  offices,  generate  the  teniierest 
kindliness  of  feeling,  and  a  lasting  warmth  of  attachment  to 
home  and  its  inmates,  ihrougliout  the  patriarchal  circle. 

Among  the  most  important  fruits  of  this  domesticity  of  life, 
are  the  better  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  the  female  char- 
acter, woman's  higher  rank  as  an  object,  not  of  passion, 
but  of  reverence,  and  the  reciprocal  moral  influence  which 
the  two  sexes  exercise  over  each  other.  They  are  brought 
into  close  communion,  under  circumstances  most  favorable 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  woman,  and  the  decorum  of  man, 
and  the  character  of  each  is  modified,  and  its  excesses  re- 
strained, by  the  example  of  the  other.  Man's  rude  energies 
are  softened  into  something  of  the  ready  sympathy  and  dex- 
terous helpfulness  of  woman,  and  woman,  aa  she  learns  to 
prize  and  to  reverence  the  independence,  the  heroic  firmness, 
the  patriotism  of  man,  acquires  and  appropriates  some  tinge 
of  his  peculiar  virtues.  Such  were  the  influences  which 
formed  the  heart  of  the  brave,  good  daughter  of  apostolic 
John  Knox,  who  bearded  that  truculent  pedant,  Jaues  I.^ 
and  told  him  she  would  rather  receive  her  husband's  head  in 
her  lap,  aa  it  fell  from  the  headsman's  axe,  than  to  consent 
that  he  should  purchase  his  life  by  apostasy  from  the  religion 
he  had  preached,  and  the  God  he  had  worshipped.  To  the 
same  noble  school  belonged  that  goodly  company  of  the 
Mothers  of  New  England,  who  shrank  neither  from  the 
dangers  of  the  tempestuous  sea,  nor  the  hardships  and  soi- 
lowB  of  that  first  awful  winter,  but  were  ever  al  man's  aide, 
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encouraging,  aiding,  consoling,  in  every  peril,  every  trial, 
every  grief.  Had  that  grand  and  heroic  exodus,  like  the 
mere  commercial  enterprises  to  which  most  colonies  owe 
their  foundation,  been  unaccompanied  by  woman,  at  its  Gnt 
outgoing,  it  had,  without  a  visible  miracle,  assuredly  failed, 
and  the  world  had  wanted  its  fairest  example  of  the  Christian 
virtues,  its  most  unequivocal  tokens,  that  the  Providence, 
which  kindled  the  pillar  of  fire  to  lead  the  wandering  steps 
of  its  people,  yet  has  its  chosen  tribes,  to  whom  it  vouchsafes 
its  wisest  guidance  and  its  choicest  blessings.  Other  com- 
munities, nations,  races,  may  glory  in  the  exploits  of  their 
fathers  ;  but  it  has  been  reserved  to  us  of  New-England  to 
know  and  to  boast,  that  Providence  has  made  the  virtues  of 
our  mothers  a  yet  more  indispensable  condition,  and  certain 
ground,  both  of  our  past  prosperity  and  our  future  hope. 

The  strength  of  the  domestic  feeling  engendered  by  the 
influences  which  I  have  described,  and  the  truer  and  more 
intelligent  mutual  regard  between  the  sexes,  which  is  attri- 
butable to  the  same  causes,  are  the  principal  reaaons  why 
those  monastic  institutions,  which  strike  at  the  very  root  of 
the  social  fabric,  and  are  eminently  hostile  to  the  practice  of 
the  noblest  and  loveliest  public  and  private  virtues,  have 
met  with  less  success,  and  numbered  fewer  votaries  in  North- 
ern than  in  Southern  Christendom.  The  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  was  last  adopted,  and  first  abandoned,  in  the  North  ; 
the  follies  of  the  stylites,  the  lonely  hermitages  of  the  The- 
baid,  the  silence  of  La  Trappe,  the  vows,  which,  seeming  to 
renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  do  but  abjure  its  better 
sympathies,  and  in  fine,  all  llie  selfish  austerities  of  that 
corrupted  Christianity,  which  grossly  seeks  to  compound  by 
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a  morlified  body  for  an  unsubdued  heart,  originated  in  cli- 
mates unfavorable  to  the  growth  and  exercise  of  the  house- 
hold virtues. 

The  composure  and  concentration  of  domestic  life  are  pe- 
culiarly propitious  to  Inlelleclual  occupation,  to  habits  of  pa- 
tient mental  labor,  and  to  spiritual  contemplation  ;  and  all 
these  tendencies  are  strengthened,  and  the  mind  is  predis- 
posed to  serious  thought,  by  the  mournful  silence  of  the 
woods,  the  imprisnnment  of  the  lively  current  of  the  streams, 
the  retreat  of  many  tribes  of  animated  being,  the  solitude  of 
a  sparse  population,  and  the  want  of  novelty  and  incident, 
which  characterizes  the  wintry  repose  of  nature  in  most  cold 
climates. 

These  hereditary  propensities  our  ancestors  shared  in 
common  with  all  the  descendants  of  the  Gothic  stock.  The 
circumstances  of  their  emigration  would  naturally  incline 
them  to  theological  speculation,  and  in  the  want  of  means 
for  more  varied  mental  culture,  they  could  scarcely  seek  else- 
where food  for  a  meditative  spirit,  than  in  the  one  book, 
which  was  found  beneath  the  roof  of  the  humblest  cabin, 
and  which  they  held  to  contain  all  useful  moral  precepts  for 
this  life,  all  needful  guidance  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

It  was  long  ago  said,  that  the  most  efficient  mental  train- 
ing is  the  thorough  and  long  continued  study  of  some  one 
production  of  a  master  mind,  and  it  has  become  proverbial, 
that  the  most  irresistible  of  intellectual  gladiators  is  the  man 
of  one  book,  he  that  wields  but  u  single  weapon.  If  such 
be  the  effect  of  appropriating,  and  as  it  were,  assimilating 
and  making  connatural  with  ourselves,  the  frnits  of  a  fellow 
creature's  mental  efforts,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the 


study  and  comprehension  of  that  book,  which  is  a  revelation, 
nay,  a  reflection,  of  the  mind  of  our  Maker"?  What  can 
withstand  a  champion,  who  wields  a  naked  faulchion  drawn 
from  the  armory  of  the  most  High  1  With  our  Puritan  an- 
cestors, the  Bible  was  the  text-book  of  parental  instruction ; 
it  was  regarded  with  fond  and  reverent  partiality,  as  the 
choicest  classic  of  the  school,  it  was  the  companion  of  the 
closet,  the  pillow  of  the  lonely  wayfarer,  the  only  guide  to 
happiness  beyond  the  tomb.  Of  all  Christian  sects,  the  Pu- 
ritans were  most  profoundly  versed  in  the  sacred  volume ;  of 
all  men  they  have  best  exempli6ed  the  spirit  of  its  doctrines ; 
of  all  religious  communities,  they  have  most  abundantly  en- 
joyed those  blessings,  wherewith  God  has  promised  to  crown 
his  eanhly  church." 

It  is  to  early  familiarity  with  the  Bible,  to  its  persevering 
study,  and  its  daily  use,  that  we  must  chiefly  ascribe  the 
great  intellectual  power  of  the  English  Puritans  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  the  remarkable  metaphysical  talent  of 
many  of  their  American  descendants.  Intellectual  philoso- 
phy, the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  in  man,  is  literally,  as 
well  as  figuratively,  a  dlviTie  science.  It  can  be  successfully 
pursued,  only  where  the  divine  word,  undistortcd  by  any 
gloss  of  human  authority,  may  be  both  freely  read  and 
openly  discussed,  and  where  the  relations  of  man  to  God 
and  all  other  divine   things    are   subject   to   investigation^ 


*  Buth  here  and  elsewhere  in  this  diicourne,  1  use  the  word  Ptirifoii,  in 
its  proper  and  calhohc  acceptation,  as  embracing  all  those  seels,  which  hold, 
ihal  the  Bible  is  the  only  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  reject  the 
nuthority  of  tradition  in  rites,  doctrine,  and  church  goremment. 
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checked  by  no  fear  of  legal  restraints,  the  condemnation  of 
councils,  or  the  anathema  of  the  priest.  Where  the  doctrine 
of  overruling  human  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  faith  is  re- 
ceived, there  may  be  scholastic  subtlety  indeed,  but  no  met- 
aphysical acuteness  or  depth.  The  tone  and  character  of 
abstract  speculation  are  always  influenced  by  the  subjecis 
with  which  it  ia  conversant,  and  the  mind,  which,  through 
fear  of  trenching  on  forbidden  ground,  is  forced  to  exert  its 
busy  energies  on  airy  trifles,  or  questions  of  impossible  solu- 
tion, will  soon  become  as  frivolous,  or  as  incapable  of  deter- 
mination, as  the  puzzles  it  idly  unriddles,  or  the  problems  it 
vainly  seeks  to  resolve.  All  higher  philosophy  ia  essentially 
religious,  and  its  fearless,  yet  reverent  study,  as  a  science 
implied,  if  not  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  is 

"  Not  harah  and  crabbed  as  dull  fools  suppose," 

but  it  ia  the  fittest  preparation,  both  for  achieving  and  appre- 
ciating the  highest  triumphs  of  human  genius,  whether  in 
the  sublimest  flights  of  poesy,  or  the  glorious  creations  of 
plastic  and  pictorial  art. 

It  has  beenfalselycharged  upon  Puritanism, that  it  is  hostile 
to  taste,  to  refinement,  and  to  art ;  and  this  because  its  equal 
polity,  its  simple  riles  and  its  humble  temples,  adorned  with 
no  pomp  of  sculptured  imagery,  no  warm  creations  of  the  vo- 
luptuous pencil,  minister  not  to  the  ambitious  passions  of  those 
who  serve  at  the  altar,  or  of  those  who  "  only  stand  and 
wail,"  and  because  it  finds  the  loftiest  poetry,  the  most  glow- 
ingeloquencc,tbe  most  terrible8ublimity,lhetcnderesi  pathos, 
and  the  most  ravishing  beauty,  in  the  visiona  of  the  Psalmist 


and  the  Prophets,  the  promiBes  and  menaces  of  ihc  old  and 
new  covenant,  the  Ufc  and  passion  of  the  Saviour,  the  gos- 
pel delineations  of  the  happiness  of  the  blessed,  and  prefers 
such  lessons  to  the  vapid  and  tricksy  eloquence  of  the 
Fathers,  such  teachings  to  the  Eiballow  homiletics  of  certain 
British  theologians,  who  aim  to  unlearn  their  neophyte  how 
to  think,  that  ihcy  may  then  securely  dictate  what  he  shall 
believe.  Nay  we  are  even  told  thai  pure  Christianity  itself 
is  unpropitious  to  the  arts,  and  that  they  can  attain  iheir 
most  perfect  development,  only  as  auxiliaries  to  idolatry  and 
superstition,  as  if  there  were  a  necessary  connection  between 
the  false  in  religion  and  the  true  in  art.  But  if  it  be  asked, 
what  human  spirit  has  been  most  keenly  alive  to  feel,  and 
most  abundantly  endowed  with  the  creaiive  power  to  rcalizcj 
in  living  and  inipcrishahlc  forms,  all  that  is  lovely  or  terrible 
in  nature,  all  that  is  grand  or  beautiful  in  art,  all  that  is 
noble  or  refined  in  feeling,  all  that  is  glorious  in  humanity, 
and  all  that  is  suhlime  in  religion,  all  men  unhesitatingly 
answer,  the  soul  of  John  Milton,  the  Christian  and  the  Pu- 
ritan. The  source  whence  Milton  drew  his  inspiration  wa«  i 
the  Sacred  Book.  Without  a  thorough  familiarity  with  that 
volume,  such  poetry  and  such  prose  as  that  of  Milton  con 
neither  he  produced,  nor  comprehended,  for  the  knowledge  i 
of  the  Bible  is  not  merely  suggestive  of  the  loftiest  concep- 
tions, hut,  in  awakening  the  mind  to  the  idea  of  the  infinite, 
it  confers  the  power  of  originating  as  well  as  of  appreciating 
ihem. 

But  I  have  not  yet  fully  developed  the  influence  of  climate 
upon  the  character  of  our  fathers.     Man  is  affected  by  this  l 
influence,  as  well  in  his  social  as  in  his  domestic  relaliooi.. , 


The  sparse  populalion  of  cold  climates,  obliges  iheir  inhab- 
ilanlB  to  restrict  their  eocial  enjoyraenls  to  a  smaller  circle, 
while  their  relations,  at  the  same  time,  are  extended  over  a 
wider  space.  Social  intercourse  is  at  all  tim^  difficult,  often 
impossible,  and  it  is  valued  the  more,  because  it  is  com- 
paratively rare,  and  inconvenient  of  attainment.  The  soli- 
tary cottager,  widely  separated  from  even  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor, hemmed  in  by  snow-drifts,  or  imprisoned  by  floods, 
must,  on  many  occasions  of  trial,  dispense  with  aid,  which 
none  is  at  hand  to  lund,  and  be  content  with  no  wider  sym- 
pathies than  those  of  his  own  household. 

He  thus  contracts  a  feeling  of  independence  and  self-reli- 
ance on  the  dexterity,  strength,  and  fortitude,  which  have 
borne  him  unaided  and  unscathed  through  many  a  peril,  and 
at  the  same  time,  when  occasion  olTers,  be  is  all  the  n^adier 
to  yield  to  others  the  succour,  which  experience  has  taught 
him  how  hard  it  is  to  miss,  and  to  exercise  the  hospitality, 
for  whose  refreshing  kindness  he  has  often  vainly  longed. 
The  same  feeling  of  generous  independence  is  moreover 
fostered  and  strengthened  by  the  necessity  of  waging  a  per- 
petual war  with  a  sterile  soil  and  an  angry  sky.  Being  al- 
ways victorious  in  this  strife,  if  he  relax  not  his  efforts,  and 
depending  neither  upon  the  caprice  nor  the  unequal  justice 
of  man,  the  hardy  husbandman  acquires  the  confidence  of 
certain  success,  and  spurred  by  the  sting  of  necessity,  and 
cheered  by  the  sure  hope,  that  the  patient  toil  of  earing  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  joyous  labors  of  harvest,  be  contracts  a 
fixed  habit  of  imtiring  industry,  and  realizes  that  fine  senti- 
ment which  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Coriolanus,  that  it  is  not  for 
the  victor  to  tire  of  the  battle.  And  if  sometimes,  in  this 
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unequal  conibal  with  the  clcmenta,  he  win  but  a  doubtful 
(riuniph,  his  spirit  is  not  broken,  nor  are  his  energies  crash- 
ed, for  he  accepts  his  temporary  check  as  a  dispensation  of 
ibe  Providence  of  God,  or  the  result  of  some  inflexible,  but 
rarely  enforced  law  of  nature,  and  the  humility,  which  Qo\n 
from  the  consciousness  of  his  impotence  to  contend  with  such 
influences,  detracts  no  whit  from  his  self-respect  as  a  man, 
or  his  independence  in  his  relations  with  his  fellows. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  character  so  constituted  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  (he  teachings  of  the  Reformation, 
and  in  fact,  with  few  exceptions,  those  doctrines  were  most 
readily  adopted  by  the  tribes  most  exposed  to  the  influences 
r  have  described,  and  the  cognate  families,  which  had  not 
been  long  enough  separated  from  the  parent  stem,  to  lose  ita 
predominant  traits.  In  these  races,  the  preachers  of  the  Re- 
fornialion  found  prepared  hearts.  In  tlie  ihiuly  peopled 
regions  of  the  cold  and  sterile  North,  where  churches  and 
ministers  of  religion  were  but  sparingly  distributed,  men  had 
already  learned,  that  no  temple  is  more  sacred  than  the  do- 
mestic altar,  and  that  under  roofs  unconsecrated  by  candle, 
book  or  bell,  prayer  may  be  acceptably  offered,  though  sanc- 
tioned by  the  presence  of  no  priest  decked  in  the  borrowed 
trappings  of  old  idolatries,  and  they  who  were  wont  to  re- 
cognize the  voice  of  God,  in  the  dusky  terrors  of  the  wintry 
tempest,  the  hellowings  of  the  troubled  ocean,  the  avalanche, 
the  torrent,  the  thunder  re-echoing  from  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain,  required  not  lobe  told,  that  there  needs  no  anoinU 
ed  interpreter  between  Earth's  children  and  their  Heavenly 
Father. 

Such  are  the  constant  and  abiding'  influences  which  act  " 
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upon  our  character,  and  so  long  as  iLe  great  features  of  na- 
ture are  unchanged,  so  long  as  the  same  mouulnins  and 
plains  and  stormy  shores  shall  be  exposed  to  the  same  fierce 
eslremes  of  cold  and  heat,  so  long  will  the  character  of 
New-England  be  conspicuous  for  the  traits  which  now  dis- 
tinguish it. 

But  besides  these  permanent  and  unchanging  influences, 
there  were  temporary  but  harmonious  causes  in  action, 
which  gave  a  peculiar,  and  it  may  be  hoped  an  indelible, 
stamp  to  the  mind  which  we  have  inherited  from  our  imme- 
diate ancestors.  We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  present,  "' 
as  emphatically  an  age  of  excitement,  and  the  last  half  cen- 
tury lias  indeed  been  fruitful  of  great  events,  pregnant  wilh 
uneasy  expectation,  that  have  alternately  pafalyzed  with 
fear,  and  intoxicated  with  hope,  the  mind  of  the  Cliriatiaa 
world.  Humanity  has  taken  a  long  stride.  The  principles 
of  government  have  been  every  where  discussed,  and  its 
forms  here  modified,  and  there  totally  revolutionized.  Dy- 
nasties have  been  overthrown  and  restored,  sometimes  under 
most  appalling  circumstances  of  bloodshed,  violence  and 
crime,  sometimea  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  life,  or  even  an 
hour's  disturbance  of  tlie  public  peace.  War  has  been 
waged  on  a  scale  of  efficiency,  compared  wilh  which  all 
former  military  operations  are  but  the  games  of  children. 
Languages,  whose  very  alphabet  had  been  forgotten  a  thou- 
sand years,  have  been  taught  again  to  speak,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians,  like  their  mummies,  has  been  exhumed 
from  their  catacombs.  The  natural  sciences  and  their  prac-  . 
tical  application  to  the  arts  of  material  life,  have  made  as- 
tounding progress.     The   means  of  locomotion  have  been 
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lauhiplicd  and  improved,  even  beyond  the  tardy  dreams  of 
our  lagging  imagination.  The  Bible,  which  some  would 
now  deny  even  to  your  children,  has  been  translated  into  a 
hundred  barbarous  tongues,  and  the  gospel  preached  to  a 
thousand  heathen  tribes.  The  far  stretched  arm  of  commer- 
cial  enterprise  has  unlocked  the  treasures  of  remotest  Ind  to 
European  cupidity,  and  even  decrepit,  immutable,  impene- 
trable China  has  been  opened  by  the  sword's  point,  her  gov- 
ernment Ibrced  to  recognize  political  relations  with  tlie  Chris- 
tian world,  and  her  three  hundred  millions  of  human  souls, 
that  have  slept  uncounted  centuries,  arc  roused  to  the  stimu- 
lating influences  of  European  lessons  and  European  example. 

But  a  moderate  knowledge  of  history  will  suffice  to  teach 
us,  that  all'these  influences  are  tame,  in  comparifion  wilb 
those  which  acted  on  the  genius  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  inteltectnol,  and  even  material  action  of  our  owo 
lime,  except  so  far  as  the  latter  depends  upon  machinery,  ia 
lethargic,  when  contrasted  with  the  life  and  energy  of  that 
most  memorable  age, 

The  art  of  printing,  then  just  invented,  perfected  and  dif- 
fused, was  dispelling  the  mists  and  obscurity  of  long  ages  of 
Cimmerian  darkness,  which  tlic  tapers,  whose  feeble  rays 
paled  in  the  effulgence  of  this  rising  sun,  had  vainly  striven 
to  penetrate  and  illumine.  While  the  whole  learning  and 
history  of  the  past  were  thus  unfolded,  and  the  ethereal 
splendor  of  Grecian  genius,  and  the  borrowed  lustre  of  Ro- 
man lore,  were  revealed  to  the  dazzled  eye  of  man,  he  was 
startled  by  strange  rumors,  that  the  conquerors  of  the  Spanish 
Moors  had  lamed  wild  ocean,  and  re -discovered,  beyond  the 
illimitable  western  sea,  the  long  lost  realm  of  old  Cathay, 


and  that  ihe  celestial  SoiiLhern  Cross,  prophetically  imagined 
by  the  gifted  Italian  seer,*  bad  at  length  gilded  the  prow  of 
the  Portuguese  pilot,  whose  rival  enterprise  had  passed  the 
flaming  bounds,  that  ancient  error  raised  between  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  worlds,  weathered  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and 
found  a  new  and  easy  path  to  spicy  Taprobane  and  golden 
Ophir. 

Man  now  first  knew  the  bounds  of  bis  empire,  and  was 
summoned  to  take  solemn  possession  of  that  vast  patrimony, 
which  the  superstition  of  the  times  declared  to  be  the  rightful 
heritage  of  the  Catholic  Christian,  unlawfully  withheld  from 
him  by  Paynim  intruders.  Every  day  revealed  new  dis- 
coveries, and  inspired  new  dreams.  The  East  and  the  West 
disclosed  stores  of  wealth,  surpassing  the  visions  of  the  wildest 
avarice,  and  promised  the  most  splendid  prizes  to  chivalry, 
errant  in  a  new  field,  where  conquest  and  rapine  were  en- 
nobled, if  not  sanctified,  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fanatic  zeal 
for  the  dissemination  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  lusl  of 
gold  was  masked  even  to  its  votaries,  by  a  show  of  concern 
for  the  sonls  of  those  they  plundered.  The  conquerors  op- 
pressed, robbed,  murdered,  not  helpless  and  timid  savages, 
but  malignant  infidels,  and  it  was  but  a  lawful  spoiling  of  the 


lo  mi  volsi  a.  man  deslta,  e  posi  mente 
A 1'  allTO  polo ;  e  vidi  ijuattio  slelle 
Non  vistc  mai  fuor  ch'  alia  prima  gente. 
Coder  parea  '  1  cjel  di  lor  Eammelle, 

settentrionol  vedovo  sito, 

che  privnto  eel  di  mirBi  quelle  ! 

Purgalorio,  Canto  I. 
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Egyptians,  if  they  appropriated  to  themselves  iheir  jewels 
of  gold  and  their  ingots  of  silver. 

The  gigantic  atrocities  of  Corles,  and  the  yet  more  mi- 
raculous and  cqnally  criminal  exploits  of  the  terrihle  Al- 
buquerque, were  therefore  not  merely  excused,  but  regarded 
with  reverent  admiration,  as  true  expressions  of  the  spirit  of 
Christian  chivalry.  Noble  and  generous  men  might,  with- 
out impeachment  of  sordid  avarice  or  wanton  cruelty,  en- 
gage in  these  far  olT  expeditions  of  predatory  discovery,  and 
a  new  channel  was  opened  for  the  spirit  of  heroic  enteqjrise, 
which  had  previously  found  in  feudal  war  its  sole  dark 
"  path  to  power  and  praise." 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,  though  older  perhaps  by 
centuries,  had  hitherto  scarcely  affected  the  character  of 
European  warfare.  But  the  huge  and  unwieldy  bombard 
had  now  given  place  to  the  culverin  and  saker,  and  the 
matchlock,  pregnant,  perhaps,  with  the  fate  of  a  king, 
gleamed  from  every  the  humblest  shoulder.  The  roar  of 
the  cannon  drowned  the  inspiriting  clang  of  the  buckler, 
and  impenetrable  smoke  obscured  the  display  of  personal 
prowess.  The  soldier  could  no  longer  rely  on  his  physical 
strength,  his  undismayed  courage,  his  painfully  earned  dex- 
terity in  the  management  of  his  horse  and  his  weapons,  for 
safety  or  renown.  Till  now,  the  knight,  secure  in  his  iron 
fortress,  could  be  vanquished  only  by  a  *'  foeman  worthy  of 
his  steel"  j  but  no  skill  in  fence  could  parry  the  invisible 
bullet,  that,  speeding  on  the  very  wings  of  death,  pierced 
the  stout  corselet,  from  which  the  quarrel  rebounded.  Gun- 
powder had  brought  Orlando  to  the  level  of  the  meanest 
varlct,  and  a  Bayard  or  a  Sidney  might  fall  by  the  random 
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sbot  of  a  craven  boor.  Soldiers  began  lo  acl  in  masses,  and 
in  bJind  obedience  to  ihe  will  of  their  leader,  they  moved 
through  clouds  of  sulphurous  smoke,  they  knew  not  why  or 
whither.  Those  humble  qualities,  unquestioning  obedience 
and  passive  courage,  which  now  liccame  the  first  of  military 
virtues,  were  distasteful  to  the  proud  independence  of  the 
belted  knight,  and  the  undistinguishing  equality  to  which 
fire-arms  reducethe  bravest  and  the  weakest,  the  hero  and 
the  poltroon,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  military  pride  of  feudal 
chivalry.  With  chivalric  warfare  ceased  also  the  martial 
and  courtly  sports  which  were  its  school,  and  the  youthful 
and  gallant  knight  could  no  longer  prove  before  ih&i 
ing  eyes  of  his  mistress,  in  mimic  war,  how  welljg 
ed  the  golden  spurs  which  he  had  won  in  the  meleG 
mortal  combat.  These  changes,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  the  individuality  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action,  which  was  eminently  characteristic  of  that  age, 
could  not  brook,  and  he  who  sought  to  rise  by  merit,  being 
driven  to  carve  out  a  new  path  for  his  own  advancement, 
rejoiced  to  find,  in  discovery,  conquest,  and  colonization,  a 
new  and  inviling  field,  wide  enough  lo  exhaust  his  utmost 
energies,  invested  with  the  sublime  romance  of  distant  ad- 
venture and  unknown  dangers,  and  bright  with  the  promise 
of  the  most  shining  rewards. 

During  this  period,  too,  the  Ottoman  power  was  at  iu 
height.  The  gallies  of  the  Infidel  were  rowed  by  Christian 
slaves,  and  the  clang  of  the  Turkish  cymbal  disturbed  the 
dreams  of  the  Western  princes.  Christianity  itself  was 
threatened  with  extinction,  and  the  boldest  feared  the  issue 
of  the  doubtful  struggle  between  the  Moslem  and  the  Giaour. 
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The  colossal  power  of  lialf-civilizei]  Russia  liad  noi  yet  in- 
leiposetl  ils  impoBsible  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarian,  and  even  after  the  Atlantic  shores  of  our  own 
continent  were  fringed  witli  colonies  exulting  in  the  security 
of  Christian  freedom,  the  Pope  still  trembled  in  the  Vatican, 
lest  the  Imaum  of  St.  Sophia  should  expel  the  monk  from 
St.  PeterB,  and  the  prayers  of  Islam  be  cbaunlcd  where  mass 
was  sung.     All  Europe  rang  with  the 


s  loud  thiit  []aiinl  r 


it  kinga.- 


unil  Siulaeniberg  could  have  held  out  but  one  day  longer, 
IftenJohn  Sobieski  came  lo  the  relief  of  the  fainting  city, 
and  taught,  by  one  final  lesson,  what  men  now  scarcely 
dared  to  hope,  that  the  Mussulman  was  not  lo  give  law  to 
the  Christian,  and  that  the  crescent  was  not  foredoomed  lo 
shine  upon  the  prostraie  cross. 

But  I  pass  over  other  exciting  and  agitating  influences,  to 
refer  lo  one  above  and  beyond  them  all, — an  event  so  sin- 
gularly in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  that  age,  and  bo 
intimately  connected  with  it  by  relations  of  action  and  re- 
action, that  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know,  whether  it  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  cause  or  effect.  I  mean  the  glorious 
Reformation,  which  set  free  from  moral  and  intellectual 
slavery  a  world  that  had  groaned  in  bondage  for  a  thousand 
years.  The  Reformation  gave  permanence  and  consistence 
to  impressions  and  impulses  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  as  fleeting  as  the  causes  which  produced  them,  and  the 
continued  prevalence  and  more  full  development  of  its  doc- 
trines must  be  considered  as  the  principal  cause  why  the 
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spirit  of  progress,  which  distinguished  the  sixteenth  century, 

is  at  this  hour  the  greatest  blessing  and  the  most  obvious 
characteristic  of  those  nations,  where  its  principles  are  most 
clearly  apprehended  and  most  cordially  adopted. 

Great  Britain,  from  her  isolated  position,  was  later  in  feel- 
ing the  various  influences  to  which  I  have  alluded,  than 
many  continental  countries,  and  they  came  to  her  more  or 
less  modified  by  time,  distance,  and  other  circumstances. 
Partially  conflicting  as  they  were  with  each  other,  they  yet 
tended  to  the  same  common  result,  and  finally  harmonized 
and  blended  into  a  general  impulse,  closely  coincident  with 
the  better  features  of  the  hereditary  type  of  old  En| 
character.  The  maximum  of  their  eflect  upon  the 
people  was  not  reached  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
sun  of  England's  glory,  the  dawn  of  her  true  golden  age, 
then  rose  in  splendor,  and  after  a  course  of  a  hundred  years, 
dimmed  only  by  royal  wrongs,  it  set  in  shame,  with  the  rise 
of  the  baleful  evening  star,  that  heralded  the  elevation  of 
the  vilest  of  British  kings.  Spenser  sung  the  matins  of  that 
centurial  day,  and  Milton, 
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'<  In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compassed  round, 

# 


chaunted  the  even-song  of  the  dying  swan.  The  British 
nation  was  then  not  the  accomplice  of  its  rulers.  It  had  no 
part  in  the  murder  of  Elizabeth's  royal  guest,  no  share  in 
the  malignant  follies  of  the  crazy  James,  or  the  crimes  of  the 
accursed  triumvirate,  Strafford,  Laud  and  Stuart.  By  one 
single  noblest  act,  it  disowned  and  avenged  them  all. 
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Upon  Ibe  neck  of  erowiied  Foilime  ptimA 
Did  rear  God's  Irophie?." 

laving,  by  a  great  example,  abown,  tb&t  tbe  people 
fa  not  the  physical  power  only,  but  the  rightful  author- 
depose  and  aolemnly  judge  their  rulers,  it  established 
inciple,  that  it  is  a  crime  in  a  Christian  nation  to  be 
aed. 

ler  such  impulses  as  I  have  described,  the  Gothic  mind 
led  its  most  perfect  development,  in  the  character  of  the 
sect  to  which  the  Pilgrims  belonged,  and  partook  of  all 
oly,  purifying,  and  ennobling  influences  of  the  time, 
for  their  posterity  and  for  humanity,   the   truly 
fument  of  royal  James  prevailed, — majesty  exe- 
•td   magnanimous  threat,  and  our  forefathers  were 
ried-  oat  of  the  land,"  before  that  character  had  be- 
enervated,  or  its  lofty  energies  spent,  and  they  brought 
them  the  moral  virtues  of  the  rigid  Puritan,  combined 
with  the  intellectual  elevation  of  unfettered  Christian  phi- 
losophy, and  the  chivalrous  heroism  of  bannered  knighthood. 
Of  the  concurrent  influences  which  contributed  to  form 
the  English  character  of  that  era,  the  Reformation  was  in- 
disputably the  most  important,  and  it  is  therefore  essential 
to  my  purpose  briefly  to  examine  the  true  cnaractcr  of  that 
great  event.     Its  great  characteristic  was   individuality  of 
thought  and  action,  its  great  principle,  the  right  and  duty  of 
private  judgement,  its  great  immediate  work,  the  overthrow 
of  that  idol  phantom,  which  "  the  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown 
had  on," — the  refutation  of  the  claims  of  the  visible  church 
to  reverence,  as  itself  a  continuing  revelation,  or  rather  a 
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divine  agency,  possessed  of  a  qualified  personalily,  a  species 
of  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  and  a  fit  and  lawful  object  of 
worship. 

It  is  this  characteristic  of  individual  action,  which  so 
strikingly  distinguishes  the  Reformation  from  all  other  great 
religious  movements.  In  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Christian  religion,  mere  humanity  was  passive.  God  spake, 
and  man  had  but  to  hear  and  obey.  None  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Chrislianity  originated  in  the  intellect  of 
man,  but  the  oracle  being  pronounced,  it  was  committed  to 
universal  human  reason  to  expound  it,  and  this  fact^  before 
unknown  or  long  forgotten,  is  the  great  discovery  of  the  Re- 
formers. Fifteen' centuries  thus  elapsed,  before  the  true  key 
was  appljed  to  the  interpretation  of  ihc'plainest  of  dispensa- 
tions, and  thenceforth  human  intellect  was  free  to  pursue  its 
highest  study,  the  relations  between  man  and  his  maker. 

I  cannot  here  pause  to  develop  in  detail  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  or  lo  point  out  the  incalculable  importance  of 
its  results  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  being  of  man,  but  I 
must  not  omit  to  notice  two  great  doctrines,  equally  insepar- 
able from  the  principle  of  the  right  and  duly  of  private 
judgement.  The  one  is  the  theological  dogma  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  scriplures,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
the  other  is  the  political  theory  of  the  natural  equality  of  all 
men  ;  equality  in  ^-tnii,  thoiigh,  by  reason  of  diversity  of 
gifts,  not  in  degree,  of  rights  and  duties.  The  doctrine  of 
the  BufUciency  of  the  pure  word  of  God  had  indeed  been 
preached  at  an  earlier  day,  but  it  was  brought  into  distinct 
prominence,  by  the  sect  which  thence  took  the  name  of  Pu- 
rilans,  and  its  adoption  at  once  relieved  Christianity  from 
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arbitrary  forms,  which,  incapable  of  the  ex- 
a  of  abstract  principle,  do  at  best  but  symbolize  triiili, 
doubtful  obscurity,  and  from  those  frivolous  supersti- 
and  remnanU  of  material  worship,  which,  in  many 
!tlly  Christian  countriei,  make  the  inlelligeDt  infideU, 
e  ignorant  idolaters.  '  The  theory  of  natuial  equality 
I  true  foundation  of  the  doctrine  of  self-^foTemment, 
is  indeed  its  necessary  coroUary,  and  thus  out  civil  aa 
ae  our  religious  liberties  are  mainly  due  to  the  Refor- 
a, 

,1  these  doctrines  were  not  alwayi  clearly  stated,  or 
itinctly  apprehended,  by  every  father  of  the  Keform- 
1^  is  no  doubt  true,  but  they  are  logical  deductions 
eir  principles*  and  were  obviously  felt,  and  more  or 
finitely  recognized  by  all  of  them. 
lay  be  pardoned,  if  I  here  pause  to  notice  and  rebuke 
hallow  philosophy,  which\judges  sects  or  parties,  by 
Ibe  single  acts  or  declarations  of  individuals,  whose  errors 
are  often  the  fault  of  the  age,  or  the  temperament  of  the 
man,  or  the  mere  excess  of  reaction,  rather  than  by  tlieir 
fimdamcQtal  principles,  which,  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
system,  must  in  the  end  make  themselves  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged,  and  thenceforth   characterize   the   action   of  their 
adherents.    Individual  instances  of  fanaticism  or  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  in  the  Reformers  or  the  Puritans,  therefore,  have  no 
tendency  to  convict  their  system  of  error,  while  the  intole- 
rance and   bigotry  of   their   opponents   are   the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  exclusive  principles  they  maintain.     The 
apparent  results  of  the  promulgation  of  great  truths  are  often 
for  a  time  e<iuivocal,  and  even  paradoxical.     The  weight  at 
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the  end  of  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley  follows  llie  hmid  that 
draws  it,  though  moving  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  true 
results  are  slowly  developed,  and  it  is  sometimes  a  full  cen- 
tury between  seed  time  and  harvest.  A  principle  never 
produces  its  legilimnle  fruits,  until  it  is  precisely  and  distinctly 
enunciated,  and  men  often  act  in  partial  accordance  with 
truth,  from  some  dim  and  half  unconscious  apprehension  of 
its  spirit,  long  before  any  master  mind  has  clearly  developed 
and  proclaimed  it. 

If,  then,  the  character  of  the  Puritanical  system,  as  fairly 
deducible  from  a  priori  examination  of  its  abstract  principles, 
he  compared  with  its  actual  tendencies,  as  developed  fa 
practice,  it  will  be  found  that  experience  has  most  amply 
confirmed  the  promises  of  its  theory.  No  where  has  there 
heen  more  of  liberty  and  less  of  license,  no  where  more  of 
puhhc  charily  and  less  of  private  ostentation,  no  where  more 
of  Christian  influence  and  less  of  priestly  usurpation,  no 
where  more  of  Heaven's  best  blessings  and  fewer  of  its 
judgments,  than  in  Puritanical  New  England. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  authorized  to  conclude, 
that  those  uncharitable  and  exclusive  systems,  which  have 
taken  root  among  usjare  harmless  in  their  tendencies,  because 
they  have  not  yet  here  produced  the  mischiefs  which  have 
flowed  from  them  in  European  countries,  and  which  seem  to 
be  involved  in  their  very  principles.  Here,  they  are  held  in 
check,  and  modified  in  their  action,  by  the  want  of  numerical 
force,  the  influence  of  free  institutions,  the  separation  of 
church  and  slate,  the  fundamental  law  of  tiSe  land.  But  he 
who  would  know  their  real  character,  as  developed  in  their 
action,  must  study  their  workings  in  times  and  countries, 


.ve  been  least  obstructpd.     Intolerance  is  of  the 

e  of  every  l',\i;Iiisj\c  sysR-m,  iinil  In-  that  holds  to  the 

isity  of  conformity  will  assuredly  enforce  it,  whenever 

bIs  that  he  can  safely  exercise  the  power. 

is,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  a  great  error  to  suppose 

he  Reformation  was  bat  a  change  of  religion.    It  was 

lly  a  reformation  in  the  state,  and  implied  an  universal 

al  revolution.    The  doctrines  to  which  I  have  alluded' 

to  be  considered  as  equally  truths  of  Christianity  and 

'il  polity.    They  necessarily  laid  the  aie  at  the  root  of 

irocy  in  the  state  as  well  as  in  the  church.    .The  priest- 

whicb  had  stolen  the  insignia,  and  profanely  arrogated 

e,  of  both  Jewish  and  Pagan  hierarchy,  having  been 

to  be  an  usurper,  lawfully  claimiDgits  great  privileges 

tr  by  grant  nor  succession,  it  was  natural  that  men 

.  inquire  by  what  title  the  baron  held  his  pferogatives, 

he  consequence  was,  that  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical 

iwius  were  stripped  of  their  dignities,  or  restricted  in  their 

assumed  privileges,  in  every  commonwealth,  which  adopted 

the  reformed  religion,  and  the  Reformation  thus  took  the  first 

step  towards  the  practical  abolition  of  abuses,  that  Revelation 

had  nbtogated,  fifteen  hundred  years  before. 

By  one  of  those  strange  practical  paradoxes,  of  which 
history  furnishes  so  many  examples,  the  boasted  champions 
of  the  largest  liberty,  and  the  narrowest  oppugners  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  are  now  exemplifying  the  ten- 
dency of  extremes  to  meet,  by  uniting  in  a  jarring  alliance, 
and  warring  with  common  bate,but  incongruous  zeal,  against 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  The  former  teach  that 
the  mental  slavery  of  the  dark  ages  is  strictly  compatible 
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with  the  most  unbounded  freedom  of  personal  action ,  and 
the  latter,  that  this  same  moral  and  intellectual  bondage  is 
the  only  means  of  suppressing  or  controlling  the  destructive 
and  anarchical  tendencies  which  they  justly  ascribe  to  their 
allies  in  this  unholy  cause.     The  conservative  and  destructive 
parties  then  begin  alike.     Both  aim  to  overthrow  all  that  is 
good  and  venerable  in  our  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  and 
while  the  one  proposes  to  erect,  on  the  ruins  of  our  present 
scheme  of  rational  liberty  restrained  by  law,  a  new  wonder- 
working system,  wherein  each  shall*enjoy  unlimited  personal 
license,  miraculously  combined  with  supreme  control  over 
the  action  of  his  neighbor,  the  other  uses  ultra  democracy  as 
a  bugbear  to  frighten,  and  pretended  conservatism  as  a  lure 
to  persuade,  us  into  apostacy  from  our  hereditary  principles, 
and  an  unqualified  surrender  of  our  reason  into  the  hands  of  * 
those  who  claim  a  divine  right  to  overrule  it.     It  requires  not 
the  eye  of  a  prophet  to  discern  the  ultimate  common  tendency 
of  these  discordant  teachings,  and  no  man  versed  in  history 
can  doubt,  that  the  triumph  of  either  party  would  alike  in- 
volve the  final  destruction  of  every  valuable  feature  of  Ame- 
rican society.    Religious  conservatism  asks  us  to  admit,  that 
the  Almighty  has  abdicated  the  reins  of  his  moral  and 
spiritual  government,  and  that  princes  and  prelates  are  the 
rightful  successors  to  the  vacant  throne.     Progress,  arriving 
at  the  same  result  by  a  different  route,  brings  us  to  that 
anarchy  of  the  multitude,  which  is  the  sure  precursor  of  the 
capricious  tyranny  of  the  despot,  and  the  unrelenting  rule 
of  the  priest. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  obscure  and 
distant  past,  and  to  inquire  what  we  have  to  gain  by  abandon- 
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rablc   inslitiitioni  of  our  fathers,  and  resluring 
>>.  mill  iiiouldcriiig  faliric,  tlml  Heaven's  own  vengeful 
juag  long  since  overthrew. 

le  vaunted  period,  whose  chaiacteriBtic  truta  you  are 
1  to  revive,  extends  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth 
iry,  from  Hildebrand  to  Luther.    Thia  wai  the  boasted 
of  chivalry,  the  golden  era  of  Catholic  Christianity, 
I  the  temporal  supremacy  of  the  church  was  almost 
irsally  acknowledged ;  Icings  submitted  to  flagellation 
!  hands  of  a  monK,  and  emperors  held  the  stirrup  of 
Roman  pontiff.     This  is  the  age  in  which  it  has  been 
our  reproach,  that  America  has  no  part,  the  age  to 
the  romancer  and  the  novelist  refer  us  for  all  the 
that  adorn  humanity ;  the  historian,  for  the  highest 
lies  of  civil  and  political  excellence ;  the  Romanist,  for 
ost  perfect  form  of  Christian  life.,    But  what  was  the 
mdition  of  Europe  during  these  five  centuries  of  re- 
jieot,  loyalty,  heroism  and  Christian  devotion  1     It  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  penetrate  the  thick  obscurity  that 
shrouds  the  popular  history  of  times,  whose  only  chroniclers 
were  the  haughty  noble  and  the  unsympathizing  monk ;  but 
even  from  these  unwilling  witnesses  enough  can  be  extracted 
to  prove  that  humanity  has,  at  no  time,  and  in  no  land, 
groaned  under  heavier  burdens  than  those  imposed  on  its 
suffering  shoulders  by  the  priesthood  and  the  barona  of  Chris- 
tian Europe   in  the  middle  ages.     The  critical  student  of 
mediceval  history  beholds  a  scene,  to  use  those  awful  words 
of  Milton, 

"  With  dreadful  faces  thronged,  and  fiery  amiB," 
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and  the  lurid  ligiit  that  glares  from  the  pile  of  the  maityv^  «il4 
the  incendiarj  flames  of  feudal  warfare,  suffices  to  show,  thai 
behind  the  glittering  curtain  of  knightly  and  baronial  lifey 
there  lay  and  writhed  a  world  of  woe.  The  rights  of  roaBi 
as  man,  found  no  advocate,  the  rights  of  conscience,  no  d^ 
fender.  It  was  not  yet  discovered,  that  the  ruler,  the  law^ 
maker,  is  bound  by  the  law  he  promulgates,  and  law  itself 
was  known,  not  as  the  dictate  of  reason  aiming  at  the  eona* 
mon  good,  but  as  another  name  for  organized  oppression  or 
arbitrary  will.  Municipal  law  indeed,  except  in  cities  ami 
boroughs,  which  had  bought  their  liberties,  existed  only  m 
a  measure,  not  of  common  rights,  but  of  privil^e,  in  dero* 
gation  of  right,  and  there  was  no  controlling  authority,  bm 
the  canons  of  the  church  and  the  will  of  the  stronger.  So* 
ciety  was  a  pandemonium,  where  every  unholy  passios 
revelled  without  restraint,  and  the  rights  of  the  ruler  knefr 
no  limit,  but  that  of  his  power  to  enforce  them.  The  vi 
of  every  feudal  lord,  whether  lay  or  ecckaiastical, 
bound  to  till  his  fields,  to  miaister  the  means  of  gtctttifyi^f 
every  pasMon  and  supplying  every  want,  to  adopt  his  quas* 
rels,  to  follow  him  is  his  wars  of  glory,  conqveat  or  teifeagie^ 
to  live  in  his  service,  to  die  in  his  cause.  If  be  Ml  into  lim 
power  of  his  enemy,  they  furnished  forth  the  lanaom^  it  ho 
married  a  daughter,  they  provided  the  dowry,  if  he  -madi 
his  son  a  knight,  they  defirayed  the  expenses  ^  the  eqm^ 
page,  the  feast  and  the  tournament.  If  he  desired  li 
streqgtben  his  oastle,  or  enlarge  hia  dungeons,  <hey  labosedf 
UD^aid^  to  build  the  fortresa,  which  was  designed  to 
them  into  unresisting  submission,  and  the  prisons  in 

they  were  doomed  to  pine,  if  they  incurred  his  lordly  dii 

4 


Ilauwe.  The  gnM,  trmk^  wm  an  oocaiioa  of  new  ex- 
eetioni  by  theallied  vultures  of  church  and  ttate^  and  when 
death  released  the  hunted  victim  from  the  grasp  of  his  op- 
psessoKSy .  the  priest  who  had  shrived  the  dying  sinner, 
lingered  to  choose  from  the  little  herd  the  fiutest  beast, 
while  the  bailiff  was  ransacking  the  house  of  mourning,  to 
select  for  his  lord  the  choicest,  treasure  as  their  lawful  per* 
^Mif^  of  mortuary  and  heriot. 

i.  Such  were  the  universally  conceded  rights  of  the  lord, 
inoh  the  undisputed  duties  of  the  vassal.  But  these  were 
■ot  all,  these  were  not  even  the  worst  oppressions.  Beyond 
all  these,  the  Christian  baron  claimed  and  exercised  rights 
that  we  cannot  name,  and  from  the  assertion  of  which,  even 
the  Mogul  or  the  Turk  would  recoil ;  and,  if  not  satisfied 
with  the  enjoyment  of  all  these  oppressive  privileges,  he 
sfaose  to  resort  to  force,  to  extort  what  he  could  not  lawftilly 
exact,  yet  the  law,  which  nominally  restrained  him,  pro- 
vided no  sanction  against  its  own  violation,  and  the  wronged 
and  injured  vassal  was  utterly  without  redress.  These  outrages 
were  sanctioned  and  aggravated  by  an  every  where  present, 
overawing,  unreasoning,  unsympathizing  influence,  which 
strengthened  the  arm  of  the  civil  power  by  all  the  terrors  of 
eternal  perdition,  and  sought  to  force  Heaven  itself  into  a 
league  with  the  oppressor.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  state 
not  only  allowed,  but  but  even  invited,  those  awful  oppres- 
moDMj  and  the  sword  and  the  crosier  combined  to  put  down 
every  attempt  of  the  populace,  to  recover  those  rights,  with- 
out which  man  is  no  longer  human.  Resistance  indeed  was 
sometimes  attempted  by  the  humbler  classes,  but  the  superi- 


or  skill  and  discipline  of  the  nobles,  aided  by  the  anathemas 
of  the  church,  which,  mingled  its  thunders  with  the  shout  of 
"  the  riders  that  trampled  them  down,'*  never  failed  to  tri- 
umph over  the  ignorant,  ill-trained  and  slavish  peasantry, 
and  European  historians  still  treat  these  spasms  of  a|^onized 
humanity,  these  writhings  of  the  worm  that  is  trodden  upon, 
as  treasonable  insurrections,  instigated  by  the  hope  of  plun- 
der and  rapine,  and  aggravated  by  every  crime  that  disgraces 
humanity. 

In  all  these  struggles,  we  scarcely  find  a  single  ecclesiastic 
arrayed  upon  the  side  of  mercy,  scarcely  a  single  tonsured 
advocate  of  the  rights  of  man.  But  I  should  do  injustice, 
were  I  here  to  omit  to  notice  the  heroic  John  Ball,  honor  to 
his  name !  who  purchased  a  lasting  renown,  by  daring  to 
prefer  the  cause  of  humanity  to  the  interests  of  his  order. 
Thrice  was  this  ^^  folysshe  preest,"  as  the  old  chronicler  calls 
him,  incarcerated,  not  in  the  royal  dungeons  as  a  rebel,  but 
in  the  ^^Bysshop  of  Canterburie's  prison"  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical offender,  for  the  crime  of  preaching  the  Christian  doe- 
trine  of  equality.  But  neither  chains,  nor  the  fear  of  death, 
were  able  to  quell  his  generous  spirit,  and  he  persevered  ia 
his  noble,  but  unavailing  efforts,  until  he  sealed  his  testimony 
with  his  blood.* 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  these  ages  were  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  benevolence.  The  artifices  of  the  clergy, 
indeed,  extorted  large  sums  for  the  erection  of  hospices  Iter 
the  pilgrims  to  the  numerous  shrines  of  idolatrous  supersli- 

^  Froissart  (Lord  Bemer's  translation),  Vol.  I.  cap.  381. 
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lidi^  and  tho  veligiooi  hontM  dedt  oet  a  »<ag>e  dole  lo  the 
Henriog  poor,  whom  their  own  ezactioni  htd  contributed  te 
ivqpoyeriflb,  but  it  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  the  aggie^ 
gile  charities  of  Catholic  Europe  eyer  exceeded  the  legal 
ivevition,  which  we  are  compelled  to  make  for  the  outcaai 
l^endicants  and  malefacton,  whom  the  generous  munificence 
of  iSurope  ejects  i:q>on  our  shores,  to  mend  eur  morals  and 
seCsrai  our  religion,  because  it  finds  it  cheaper  to  transpoii 
them  hither,  than  to  maintain  them  in  almshouses  and  prisone 
atlMmie% 

The  period  we  are  considering  was  not  distinguished  alone 
\fg  nnrelenting  tyranny  and  brutal  oj^ression.  It  was  indeed 
eaqdiaticaUy  an  era  of  qiiritual  and  inteUectual  darkness^ 
No  ray  from  the  few  and  distant  lights,  thai  twinkled  through 
tlie  gloom,  e'er  fell  upon  the  groping  multitude,  from  whom 
they  were  as  far  removed  as  the  (elescopie  stars  from  earth's 
OfUt.  The  great  and  good  minds,  which  to  our  sharpened 
vision  shine  conspicuous  through  the  murky  night,  were  but 
snns  in  eclipse  to  their  conteaaporaites.  They  wrote  and 
spoke  for  each  other,  and  it  was  no  part  of  their  vocation  to 
dispel  the  darkness,  that  enveloped  the  erring  wanderers 
beneath  them.  So,  in  the  material  heavens,  resounding  orb 
responds  to  orb,  but  mortal  ears  are  deaf  to  the  music  of 
their  hamiony  ;  resplendent  qphere  enlightens  sphere,  but 
they  Aluminate  net  the  chaotic  void,  through  which  they 
wheel  their  appointed  courses;,  and  the  pathway  of  the  most 
radiant  star  fetains  no  vestige  of  the  beams  it  sheds. 

Superficial  speculators  affect  to  treat  the  prevailing  opin- 
ions, in  regard  to  the  debased  condition  of  society  in  the 


middle  agei,  as  a  vulgar  prejudice,  and  ask  ma  to  judge  the 
spirit  of  those  times,  not  by  the  genera)  character  and  funda^ 
mental  principles  of  their  institutions,  or  their  actual  influ- 
ence on  the  physical  and  moral  well  being  of  man,  but  by 
the  lives  and  opinions  of  the  few  enlightened  men,  who  were 
distinguished  rather  by  their  relative  superiority  to  the  ocm^ 
temporary  standard  of  their  age,  than  by  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence. But  here  the  error  lies  in  a  supposed  analogy 
between  those  times  and  our  own.  There  is  in  our  day,  a 
class  of  the  factitious  great,  who  follow,  rather  than  lead, 
public  opinion,  and  whose  whole  wisdom  consists  in  an 
instinctive  sagacity,  that  enables  them  to  predict  and  antici- 
pate the  changes  of  that  shifting  current,  and  thus  to  appear 
to  guide  ila  movements,  when  in  fact  they  are  but  the  first  to 
yield  to  its  impulse.  The  lives  of  such  are  indeed  a  sure 
index  to  the  temper  of  times  and  countries,  where  publie 
opinion  has  any  substantive  existence.  But  in  the  ages  of 
which  we  speak,  there  was  no  recognized  public,  no  com- 
mon reason,  in  short,  no  community.  As  the  Frenoh 
monarch  said  of  himself,  the  ruler  was  the  state,  and  the 
priest  was  the  church. 

The  learned  of  the  middle  ages  .had  no  sympathies,  no 
common  language,  no  common  interests  with  the  mass  ct 
their  contemporaries,  and  in  general  exerted  no  influence 
over  their  own  age,  unless  it  were  by  the  mere  superiority  of 
intellect  over  brute  force.  But  man  can  beneficially  influ- 
ence man,  only  through  the  medium  of  sympathetic  relationt, 
and  when  this  golden  chain  is  severed,  the  teacher  becomes 
a  tyrant,  and  the  pupil  a  slave. 

From  all  these  horrors,  the  Reformation  was  the  one  in* 


dkpenMliIe,  and  <mly  nillideBt  meftu  of  deUferuiee,  ai  itt 
priociplef  are  still  our  only  i afeguard.  It  if  yet  too  aoon  to 
jMiQine,  that  its  results  are  fidly  developed|  but  its  funda- 
meiital  grounds  seem  to  involve  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
erection  of  a  harmonious  but  independent  system  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  shall  be  as  ]perfect  as  human 
nature  will  admit. 

.  The  free  development  of  its  principles  has  received  a 
ehecky  from*  the  re-action  which  followed  the  overthrow  of 
Naipoleon,  and  one  can  hardly  cast  a  glance  at  the  recent 
history  of  the  huinan  mind  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  that 
country,  which  common  consent  places  at  the  head  of  the 
European  political  system,  without  doubting  whether  society 

be  not  in  fact  retrograding,  instead  of  advancing.  •    Qbserve 

• 

the  exclusive  devotion  of  British  intellect  to  schemes  of  me- 
thanical  and  material  improvement,  the  humble  character, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  her  philosophical  writers,  the  shallow 
tone  of  her  sesthetical  criticasm,  the  universal  idolatry  of 
rank  and  wealth,  the  suffering  and  bnitified  condition  of  the 
masses ;  consider  that  the  doctors  of  her  religion  are  reviv- 
ing old  and  effete  superstitions,  closing  their  eyes  to  the 
beams  of  the  noon-day  aim,  and  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
.the  middle  ages  for  spiritual  light,  and  you  can  scarcely  re- 
sist the  conclusion,  that,  to  use  the  quaint  words  of  that 
apochr)rphaI  fragment  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
^<  she  is  grown  oblivious  and  doteth.  Her  ancient  civility 
is  gone,  and  her  fietce  become  wrinkled  and  tetrick*" 
Wordsworth  seems  to  have  deeply  felt  all  this,  when,  in 
that  noble  sonnet,  he  invoked  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  Pu- 
ritan, whose  ^^  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart,"  in 
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words  too  harsh  for  'me  to  qaote,  too  true,  perhaps,  for  him 

now  to  dare  to  utter.*  \ 

The  "  dishonest  victory''  of  Waterloo,  necessary,  perhaps^ 
for  the  rescue  of  Europe  from  the  temporary  iron  rule  of  a 
military  despotism,  came  full  ten  years  too  soon,  and  unhap«- 
pily  arrested,  before  his  task  was  done,  that  great  usurper^ 
who,  himself  a  despot  and  a  tyrant,  )vas  unconsciously, 
working  out  his  high  vocation  of  preparing  men  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  enjoyment  of  rational  freedom,  by  battering 
down  old  and  mischief-working  institutions,  practically  re*- 
futing  hoary-falsehoods,  and  dispelling  the  mists  of  antiqua^ 
led  prejudice.  The  principal  aim  of  those,  who  have  ad<> 
ministered  the  governments  of  Europe  since  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon,  seems  to  have  been  to  carry  back  the  shadow  on 
the  dial,  to  re-construct  the  shattered  walls,  and  replace  the 
rotten  frame-work  which  he  had  demolished.     Restitution, 


*  "  Milton  !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee ;  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword,  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.     We  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh  !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again : 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  travel  on  l^e's  common  way. 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay.** 
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wontriesy  which  have  a  religion  of  state,  eonaideriag  Ihem- 
irives  official  monberi  of  the  body  politio,  have  onulated 
nd  onlitripped  ^their  superion  in  this  bad  work  of  re-edifi- 
wliony  and  not  content  with  simple  restorationi  are  seetdng, 
vUh  more  or  less  of  openness,  to  re-build  not  only  what 
Itapoteon,  but  even  what  Luther  overthrew. 

Even  with  us,  too,  the  evil  leaven  is  at  work*  The  re^ 
l^etion,  which,  as  some  tokens  hopefully  indicate,  is  well 
■jgh  spent  at  its  source,  has  at  length  extended  hither,  and 
a  retrograde  spirit  is  spreading  among  us,  unhappily  unac* 
flsmpanied  by  the  corrective,  which,  in  Europe,  deprives  it 
§t  half  its  power  of  mischief.  I  mean  that  intense  nation- 
ility,  which  now  pervades  every  Eunqpean  people,  from  the 
lire  North  cape  to  the  southernmost  headland  of  smiling 
flteece.  The  national  pride  of  the  phlegmatic  Northman, 
the  ardent  son  of  the  fervid  South,  the  philosophic  German, 
the  mercurial  Frenchman,  and  the  semi-oriental  Sclavonian, 
has  been  roused,  and  each  is  striving,  with  enlightened  and 
hourly  increasing  zeal,  to  restore  the  vernacular  tongue  of 
his  native  land  to  its  ancient  purity,  and  to  excite  contempo- 
rary emulation  by  bringing  into  the  light  the  history  of  its 
earlier  ages,  and  thus  to  awaken  that  love  of  country,  which 
the  cosmopolite  theories  of  French  philosophy  were  threat- 
ening with  general  extinction,  while  the  progress  of  French 
arms  seemed  to  portend  for  Paris  a  supremacy  like  that  of 
Rome,  when  even  the  Greek  gloried  in  being  a  native  of  a 
city,  to  whose  children  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship 
had  been  vouchsafed. 

Knowing  that  neither  can  there  be  private  virtue  without 
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a  fencroiw  patriolitiny  wise  men  eyeiy  where  iMter  llut 
spirit,  and  teach  that  even  the  hardy  energies  of  the  early 
stages  of  semi-barbarous  society  are  not  to  be  despised  as 
Toid  of  instruction.  In  them,  we  see  the  germs  of  more  ex-* 
panded  and  cultivated  virtues.  They  deposited  in  the  earth 
the  pabulum  of  better  fruits,  even  as  by  the  generous  econo- 
omy  of  material  nature,  wild  and  spontaneous  vegetation 
feeds,  not  exhausts,  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  and  by  al- 
ternate gprowth  and  decay,  elaborates  from  earth,  water,  air^ 
and  lays  up  in  store  for  future  ages,  the  materials  of  fertility 
for  plants  of  nobler  growth. 

The  love  of  country,  with  all  the  reverential  sympathies 
it  implies,  is  among  the  strongest  impulses  in  every  rightly 
constituted  mind,  and  next  to  self-respect,  is  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  character  of  a  virtuous  man*  The 
mental  eye,  unlike  the  natural,  magnifies  objects  as  they  re- 
cede, and  every  true  man  cherishes  for  his  ancestry  an  affee- 
tionate  partiality,  that  leads  him  to  see  in  them  the  virtues 
of  the  golden,  combined  with  the  wisdom  of  the  iron  age- 
It  is  in  this  feeling,  that  we  find  the  root  of  true  conser- 
vatism, and,  every  movement,  whether  retrograde  or  pro- 
gressive, which  wars  with  this  sacred  impulse,  is  not  unwise 
merely,  but  unnatural,  unchristian,  criminal. 

It  is  to  the  want  of  an  intelligent  national  pride — the  uni- 
versal solvent,  which  melts  and  combines  into  a  harmonious 
whole  the  otherwise  discordant  traits  of  individual  and  local 
feeling — that  we  must  ascribe  the  non-existence  of  a  well- 
defined  and  consistent  American  character.  We  have  abund<- 
ance  of  inflated  complacency  in  the  present,  abundance  of 
boastful  expectation  in  respect  to  the  future,  but  too  little  of 
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•fttpaihotie  aad  jttmmi  legari  lor  a  gkriau  paM|  witWut 
viiichy  neither  this  pretient  nor  that  futare  had  been  possible. 
This  is  partly  the  effect  of  a  diversity  of  origin,  local  in- 
leiests  and  political  relations,  under  a  federative  system,  bat 
te  real  source  lies  deeper,,  and  its  root  may  be  found  in*  one 
of  oar  proudest  characteristics.  It  is  proper  to  all  free  peo- 
ple, and  eminently  to  that  fiunily  of  nations  to  wliich  we 
belong,  to  love  abstract  truth  beyond  mati^rial  symbols,  to 
lUIow  the  spirit,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  forin,  and  to  bow 
to  the  principle,  rather  than  to  worship  its  visible  maiiifesh 
tation.  But  -honorable  and  noble  as  this  propensity  is,  it  is 
not  without  its  dangers.  In  seeking  for  abstract  truth,  we 
prone  to  overlook  the  conditions  which  limit  its  practical 
ion,  and  to  forget,  that  in  the  moral  and  the  political, 
m  well  as  the  physical  world,  the  deductions  of  science  can 
never  be  strictly  realized  in  practice.  Nor  is  this  the  only, 
or  even  the  greaitest  danger,  to  which*  the  trait  in  question 
exposes  us.  Doctrines  tied  to  no  forms,  connected  with  no 
localities,  relying  upon  no  authority  but  individual  reason, 
attaching  no  sacredness  to  aught  cognizable  by  the  senses, 
are  more  easily  Qverthrown,  than  when  they  assume  the 
shape,  of  belief,  entrenahed  behind  the  bulwarks  of  form, 
prejudice  and  opinion.  In  Europe,  where  every  rock  has 
its  napde,  every  landscape  its  history,  the  love  of  country 
and  its  institutions,  is  at  once  strengthened  by  thousands  of 
venerable  associations,  and  narrowed  to  the  humble  shape 
rather  of  attachment  to  localities,  than  of  enlightened  and 
expanded  patriotism.  But  with  us,  who  have  no  dim  tradi- 
tions, no  hoary  fables,  to  give, '  not  individuality  only,  but 
almost  life,  to  plain  and  mountain,  and  rock  and  river,  pat- 
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riotism,  tboiigh  a  larger>  nobler,  and  more  intellectual *8en» 
timent,  is  yet  a  less  tenacious  impulse.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
duty  most  solemnly  incumbent  upon  every  man,  who  prizes 
institutions  dependent  like  ours  upon  no  other  security  than 
a  sound  public  opinion,  and  who  feels  himself  competent  to 
appreciate  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  built,  to  exert 
that  ^^  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide,"  in  maintaining) 
defending  and  popularizing  their  principles.  Our  American 
liberties  are  menaced,  not  by  apathy  and  ignorance  alone^ 
but  we  have  too  many  proofs  of  the  existence,  even  among 
ourselves,  of  a  determined  hostility  to  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples on  which  they  rest.  Nor  let  any  deny  the  approach  of 
danger,  because  as  yet  he  hears  not  the  din,  and  sees  not  tbe 
smoke  of  the  encounter.  The  earthquake,  which  upheaves 
mountains,  and  the  tempest,  that  scatters  an  armada,  are  in-t 
visible  forces,  but  there  are  tokens  whereby  wise  men  fore- 
see the  shock.  Such  indications  of  danger  to  our  dearest 
interests  we  may  find  among  a  class  of  our  own  citizens, 
who  glory  in  a  truckling  submission  to  European  teachingSi 
in  an  unnatural  alienation  from  all  that  is  great  and  good 
and  reverend  in  our  own  history,  in  a  dignified  affectation  of 
supercilious  contempt  for  every  manifestation  of  conscious 
American  pride,  in  a  wrong  headed  perversity,  that  loves  to 
dwell  on  the  dark  side  of  our  national  character,  clothes  in 
the  livery  of  anxious  fear  the  wishes  of  an  alien  heart,  and 
feigns  to  tremble  for  the  stability  of  those  institu^ons  which 
it  is  doing  its  utmost  to  undermine.  We  have  too  much  of 
that  blind  zeal  of  the  pupil,  which  outruns  the  precepts  of 
its  foreign  teachers,  too  much  of  that  questionable  Protest* 
antism,  that  trembles  with  sympathetic  fear  when  you  air 


ptiona  of  Poper)',  too  much  of  that  craven  and 
..it,  ihat  i«  ashamed  of  ils  birthplace,  murmurs 
t  the  Ftondenoe  nhich  ^pointed  iti  hlbaiamd,  sad 
My  becaUK  it  ii  only  throng  ihe  Pflgfind,  tlut  it  oaa 
its  Unea^  to  their  titled  and  mitnd  ofpranors.    Nay, 
than  thi« ;  aens  of  New  En^and  ban  dared  to  inanlt 
wroory,  and  blaipbeme  the  Ood,  ef  theit  fathers,  hy 
3^  to  that  ooogregation,  vhich  He  gadwred  in  Uw 
-new,  die  name  and  aUiihatoe  of  a  Ohriatian  Chnwh. 
nay  indeed  be  doubted,  whether  it  be  poniUe  now  to 
-uot  a  harmuuoiu  type  of  national  A  ■<"■?>■*"  ehanctar 
r  the  diacoidant  materiaJj  which  hare  been  awentfaled, 
hieh  an  nnwin  and  thott-aighted  peliey  mffen  (o  be 
in  perpetual  fenimitation,  by  ike  nftnioa,  not  of  new 
dienti  mly,  bat  of  faoatile  elentent*.    A  nation,  like  an 
io  beinf,  rnnat  gmw,  not  1^  accretion,  but  by  develop- 
and  iheuld  receive  into  it*  lyitem  notblAf  incapable 
^milation.     But  from  thii  and  many  other  influences 
pecoicions  to  the  symmetry  of  our  national  character,  New 
Bagland  is,  h^pily,  io  a  great  meamre,  exempt.     I  arro- 
gate not  for  her  a  monopoly  of  all  the  excellences  of  Amer- 
iaan  genius,  nor  do  I  insist  that  she  is  the  sole  depositary  of 
Iks  vital  prineiplee  of  American  life,  but  her  population  is 
IwMKtogeneous  in  its  origin,  her  component  parts  harmonious 
tm  their  organization,  and  she  possesses  the  unity  of  character 
that  belongs  to  a  people,  which  owes  its  aggregate  existence 
to  one  great  end^-the  noblest  end  that  can  inspire  social 
■wn — the   enjoyment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.     Are 
dwn  this  character,  and  the  institutions  to  which  it  has 
gtren  birth,  worth  preserving  1    This  is  the  great  question, 


which  New  England  and  her  bodi  are  called  upon  now  to 
answer,  once  and  forever.  For  if  our  individuality  is  lott^ 
our  hereditary  principles  abandoned  for  a  single  hour,  then 
is  no  recuperative  energy,  by  which  we  can  re-assume  the 
vitality  we  have  suicidally  surrendered.  The  alchemists 
professed  to  be  able  to  consume  the  flower,  and  raise  it 
again  out  of  its  ashes.  But  it  was  at  best  a  shadowy  re8ur«> 
rection,  and  the  visible  image  had  neither  fragrancy,  color^ 
nor  life.  A  nation  has  but  a  single  life,  and  the  people 
that  perishes,  because  it  is  recreant  to  itself,  can  hope  for  nO 
palingenesia* 

We  are  then  summoned  by  every  consideration  of  present 
interest,  of  enlightened  patriotism,  of  decent  respect  for  the 
memory  of  our  fathers,  of  reverence  for  the  religion  of  onr 
God,  to  do  our  utmost  to  keep  alive  the  sacred  fire,  and  to 
transmit  inviolate  and  unimpaired  to  future  ages  the  heir- 
loom which  it  is  a  crime  to  alienate.  To  our  Pergamus  a 
palladium  is  committed.  To  New  England  our  common 
country  must  look,  as  the  purest  source  and  surest  repertory 
of  those  true  conservative  principles  in  church  and  state, 
without  which,  both  church  and  state  will  soon  become  no 
blessing,  but  a  curse. 

The  greatest  of  living  poets  has  told  us,  that  the  language 
of  freedom  has  two  principal  dialects. 

«  Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains :  each  a  mighty  Voice : 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice. 
They  were  thy  choeen  music.  Liberty  !** 


These  Tcricet  aie  emphatieiiUy  the  nuiwry  hynmi  0f  oar 
KBdent  mother.  The  infant  ear  of  all  her  sonf  ii  tuned  to 
die 
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Of  oeeaa  on  a  wintry  •lion,'' 

or  the  howlings  of  the  storm,  whose  wings  are  heavy  with 
frosen  mists  from  the  cavernons  recesses  of  her  rugged 
mountains.  No  alien  soil  intercepts  our  morning  dawn. 
The  earliest  beams  of  the  orient  sun,  emerging  from  ocean's 
bed,  are  shed  full  upon  our  old  metropolis,  and  his  waning 
rays  long  linger  on  the  soaring  peaks  of  our  everlasting 
hflls — ^fit  emblem  of  the  light  of  ChriBtian  freedom,  which 
flnt  illuminated  our  own  '^  gray  fathers,"  and  shall  latest 
gild  the  graves  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  cradles  of  their  children. 


fflmjiinjtnn  null  tin  ;^riiiri|ito  rf  tjit  Emlttfimi. 
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J.  U.  EASTBURN.  CITY  PRISTEK. 


CITY    OF    BOSTON. 


In  the  Board  of  Matob  and  Aldermen, 
Monday^  July  8,  1850. 

It  was  nnanimonsly 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Citj  Conncil  be  presented  to  Edwin  P. 
Whipple,  Esquuv,  for  the  very  able,  eloqnent,  and  appropriate  Oration  delir- 
ered  by  him,  before  the  Mnnicipal  Authorities  of  the  City,  at  their  recent 
celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence ; 
and  especially,  for  his  bold,  discriminating,  and  jnst  analysis  of  the  Char- 
acter of  Washington. 

Voted,  That  he  be  requested  to  Aimish  a  copy  of  the  said  Oration  for 
publication. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

JOHN  P.  BI6EL0W,  Mayor. 


Read  and  concurred. 


In  Common  Council,  Jult  II,  1850. 


FRANCIS  BRINLEY,  PresidaiL 


A  true  copy. 


Attest: 


S.  F.  McCleart,  City  CUrL 


OKATION. 


The  day,  Gentlemen^  we  have  here  met  to  commemo- 
rate in  the  spirit  of  a  somewhat  soberer  joy  than  rings  in 
the  noisy  jubilee  of  the  streets,  is  not  a  day  dedicated  to 
liberty  in  the  abstract,  but  a  day  especially  consecrated 
to  American  liberty  and  American  independence.  The 
true  character  of  that  liberty  is  to  be  sought  in  the  events 
of  our  colonial  history,  in  the  manners  and  laws  of  our 
colonial  forefathers,  and  above  all,  in  the  stem,  brief  epit- 
ome of  our  whole  colonial  life  contained  in  that  memorar 
ble  Declaration,  the  maxims  of  whose  sturdy  wisdom  still 
sound  in  our  ears  and  linger  in  our  hearts,  as  we  have 
heard  them  read  in  this  hall  to  day ;  a  Declaration,  pecu- 
liar among  all  others  of  its  kind,  not  merely  for  the  fear- 
less free  spirit  which  beats  and  bums  beneath  every 
decisive  sentence,  but  from  its  combination  of  clearness 
in  the  statement  of  particular  grievances,  with  audacity 
in  the  announcement  of  general  principles ;  a  Dedara- 
tion^  indeed,  abounding  in  sentiments  of  liberiy  so  sinewy 
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and  bold,  and  ideas  of  liberty  so  exact  and  practical,  that 
it  bears  on  every  immortal  feature  the  signs  of  represent- 
ing a  people,  to  whom  liberty  had  been  long  familiar  as  a 
living  law,  as  an  organized  institution,  as  a  homely, 
household  fact.  The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
whole  substance  and  tone  of  this  solemn  instrument,  are 
peculiarities  of  the  American  revolution  itself,  giving 
dignity  to  its  events  and  import  to  its  principles,  as  they 
gave  success  to  its  arms. 

Liberty,  considered  as  an  element  of  human  nature, 
would  naturally,  if  unchecked,  follow  an  ideal  law  of  de- 
velopment, appearing  first  as  a  dim  but  potent  senti- 
ment ;  then  as  an  intelligent  sentiment,  or  idea ;  then  as 
an  organized  idea,  or  body  of  institutions,  recognizing 
mutual  rights  and  enforcing  mutual  duties.  But,  in  its 
historical  development,  we  find  that  the  unselfish  nature 
of  liberty  is  strangely  intermixed  with  its  selfish  perver- 
sion ;  that  in  struggling  with  outward  oppression  it  de- 
velops inward  hatreds ;  that  the  sentiment  is  apt  to 
fester  into  a  malignant  passion,  the  idea  to  dwindle  into 
a  barren  opinion,  and  this  passionate  opinion  to  issue  in 
anarchy,  which  is  despotism  disorganized,  but  as  selfish, 
wolfish  and  ravenous  under  its  thousand  wills  as  under 
its  one.  These  hostile  elements  which  make  up  the  com- 
plex historical  fact  of  liberty, — one  positive,  the  other 
negative, — one  organizing,  the  other  destructive, — are  al- 
ways at  work  in  human  aflairs  with  beneficent  or  baleful 
energy ;  but  as  society  advances,  the  baser  elements  give 
way  by  degrees  to  the  nobler,  and  liberty  ever  tends  to 
realize  itself  in  law.    The  most  genial  operation  of  its 


creatiye  spirit  is  when  it  appears  as  a  stilly  mysterious, 
plastic  influence,  silently  and  surely  modifying  the  whole 
constitution  of  a  despotic  society,  stealing  noiselessly  into 
manners,  insinuating  itself  into  the  administration  of 
laws,  grafting  new  shoots  upon  the  decaying  trunks  of 
old  institutions,  and  insensibly  building  up  in  a  people's 
mind  a  character  strong  enough  to  maintain  rights  which 
are  also  customs.  If  its  most  beneficent  influence  be 
seen  in  its  gradual  organization  of  liberties,  of  sentiments 
rooted  in  facts,  its  most  barren  effect  for  good  is  when  it 
scatters  abstract  opinions  of  freedom,  true  to  nothing  ex* 
isting  in  a  people's  practical  life,  and  scorning  all  alliance 
with  manners  or  compromise  with  fact.  This  is  a  fertile 
source  of  disorder,  of  revolts  which  end  in  massacres,  of 
Ages  of  Reason  which  end  in  Reigns  of  Terror ;  and  per- 
haps the  failure  of  most  of  the  European  movements  comes 
from  their  being  either  mad  uprisings  against  the  pressure 
of  intolerable  miseries,  or  fruitless  strivings  to  establish  ab- 
stract principles.  Such  principles,  however  excellent  as 
propositions,  can  only  influence  a  small  minority  of  a 
nation,  for  a  nation  rises  only  in  defence  of  rights  which 
have  been  violated,  not  for  rights  which  it  has  never  exer- 
cised ;  and  abstract  "  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,'' 
pushed  by  amiable  sentimentalists  like  Lamartine,  and 
Satanic  sentimentalists  like  Ledru  Rollin,  have  found 
their  fit  result  in  the  armed  bureau-ocracy,  now  encamped 
in  Paris,  under  the  ironical  nickname  of  ^  French  Repub- 

Now  it  was  the  peculiar  felicily  of  our  position  that 
free  constitutions  were  planted  here  at  the  original  set- 
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IkniMit  of  the  country,  iBstitotions  wldch  De  Tocqueville 
oonriders  founded  on  principles  £ur  in  advance  of  the 
njaest  political  science  of  Europe  at  that  day;  and  ao- 
oocdingly  our  revolution  began  in  the  defence  of  rights 
viliich  were  customs,  of  ideas  which  were  fiu^  of  liber- 
tias  which  were  laws;  and  these  rights,  ideas  and  liber- 
ties^ embodying  as  they  did  the  common  life  and  ezperir 
enoe  of  the  people,  were  truly  considered  a  palpable 
praperiy,  an  inalienable  inheritance  of  freedom,  which  the 
Stamp  Act^  and  the  other  measures  of  colonial  taxation, 
tfaeeatened  with  confiscation.  Fftrliamenl^  therefore,  ap- 
peared in  America  as  a  spoiler,  making  war  upon  the 
people  it  assumed  to  govern,  and  it  thus  stimulated  and 
combined  the  opposition  of  all  classes,  for  a  wrong  cannot 
bat  be  imiversally  perceived  when  it  is  universally  felt 
By  thus  starting  up  in  defence  of  the  freedom  they  really 
possessed,  the  colonies  vastly  increased  it.  In  strug- 
gling against  innovation,  they  ^  innovated ''  themselves 
into  independence;  in  battling  against  novelties,  they 
wrought  out  into  actual  form  the  startling  novelty  of 
constitutional  American  liberty.  It  was  because  they 
had  exercised  rights  that  they  were  such  proficients  in 
principles ;  it  was  because  they  had  known  liberty  as  an 
institution,  that  they  understood  it  as  a  science. 

Thus  it  was  not  the  perception  of  abstract  opinions, 
but  the  inspiration  of  positive  institutions,  which  gave 
our  forefathers  the  heart  to  brave,  and  the  ability  success- 
fully to  defy,  the  colossal  power  of  England;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  tliat  in  its  pbnoxioaB  cobnial  policy 
"Bngland  bad  parted  with  bar  wisdom,  and  in  parting 


with  her  wisdom  had  weakened  her  power;  falling, 
as  Burke  says,  under  the  operation  of  that  immutable 
law  "  which  decrees  vexation  to  violence,  and  poverty  to 
rapine."  The  England  arrayed  against  us  was  not  the 
England,  which,  a  few  years  before,  its  energies  wielded 
by  the  lofty  and  impassioned  genius  of  the  elder  Pitt^ 
had  smitten  the  power  and  humbled  the  pride  of  two 
great  European  monarchies,  and  spread  its  fleets  and 
armies,  animated  by  one  vehement  soul,  over  three 
quarters  of  the  globe.  The  administrations  of  the 
English  government,  from  1760  to  the  close  of  our 
revolutionary  war,  were  more  or  less  directed  by  the  in- 
triguing incapacity  of  the  king.  George  the  Third  is 
said  to  have  possessed  many  private  virtues, — and  very 
private  for  a  long  time  he  kept  them  from  his  subjects,— 
but,  as  a  monarch,  he  was  without  magnanimity  in  his 
sentiments,  or  enlargement  in  his  ideas ;  prejudiced,  un- 
cultivated, bigoted  and  perverse ;  and  his  boasted  morality 
and  piety,  when  exercised  in  the  sphere  of  government^ 
partook  of  the  narrowness  of  his  mind  and  the  obstinacy 
of  his  will ;  his  conscience  being  used  to  transmute  his 
hatreds  into  duties,  and  his  religious  sentiment  to  sanctify 
his  vindictive  passions ;  and  as  it  was  his  ambition  to 
rule  an  empire  by  the  petty  politics  of  a  court,  he  pre- 
ferred to  have  his  folly  flattered  by  parasites  than  his 
ignorance  enlightened  by  statesmen.  Such  a  disposition 
in  the  king  of  a  free  country  was  incompatible  with  effi- 
ciency in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  as  it  split  parties  into 
factions,  and  made  established  principles  yield  to  mean 
personal  expedients.     Bate,  the  king's  first  minister. 


ifter  a  short  administration  unexampled  for  corroption 
and  feeblenesSf  gave  away  before  a  storm  of  popular  oon- 
tnnpt  and  hatred.  To  him  succeeded  George  Grenirillei 
Che  originator  of  the  Stamp  Act^  and  the  blundering  pro- 
moter of  American  independence.  Grenyille  was  a  hard, 
tnllens  dogmatic,  penurious  man  of  affiurs,  with  a  comr 
plete  mastery  of  the  details  of  Parliamentary  business, 
and  threading  with  ease  all  the  labyrinths  of  English  law, 
bat  limited  in  his  conceptions,  fixed  in  his  opinions,  with- 
out any  of  that  sagacity  which  reads  results  in  their  prin- 
ciples, and  chiefly  distinguished  for  a  kind  of  sour  hon- 
esty, not  in&equentiy  found  in  men  of  harsh  tempers  and 
technical  intellects.  It  was  soon  discoyered  that  though 
imperious  enough  to  be  a  tyrant  he  was  not  servile 
enough  to  be  a  tool ;  that  the  same  domineering  temper 
which  enabled  him  to  push  arbitrary  measures  in  Parlia- 
menty  made  him  put  insolent  questions  in  the  palace ;  and 
the  king,  in  despair  of  a  servant  who  could  not  tax 
America  and  persecute  Wilkes,  without  at  the  same  time 
insulting  his  master,  dismissed  him  for  the  Marquis  of 
Bockingham,  the  leader  of  the  great  whig  connection, 
and  a  sturdy  friend  of  the  Americans  both  before  the 
revolution  and  daring  its  progress.  Under  him  the 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  but  his  administration  soon 
proved  too  liberal  to  satisfy  the  fawning  politicians  who 
governed  the  understanding  of  the  king ;  and  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  a  composite  ministry,  put  together  by 
Chatham,  consisting  of  members  selected  firom  different 
fitctions,  but  without  any  principle  of  cohesion  to  unite 
tfaem;  and  the  anarchy,  inherent  in  the  axrangement^  be- 
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came  portentously  apparent  when  Chatham,  driven  by 
the  gout  into  a  state  of  nervous  imbecility,  left  it  to  work 
out  its  mission  of  misrule,  and  its  eccentric  control  was 
seized  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  gay, 
false,  dissipated,  veering,  presumptuous,  and  unscrupulous 
Charles  Townsend.  This  man  was  so  brilliant  and  fasci- 
nating as  an  orator,  that  Walpole  said  of  one  of  his 
speeches,  that  it  was  like  hearing  Garrick  act  extempore 
scenes  from  Congreve ;  but  he  was  without  any  guiding 
moral  or  political  principles ;  and,  boundlessly  admired 
by  the  House  of  Commons  and  boundlessly  craving  its 
admiration,  he  seemed  to  act  ever  from  the  impulses  of 
vanity,  and  speak  ever  from  the  inspiration  of  cham- 
pagne. Grenville,  smarting  under  his  recent  defeat,  but 
still  doggedly  bent  on  having  a  revenue  raised  in  Amer- 
ica, missed  no  opportunity  of  goading  this  versatile  polit- 
ical roue  with  his  sullen  and  bitter  sarcasms.  ^  You  are 
cowards,"  said  he  on  one  occasion,  turning  to  the  Treas- 
ury bench ;  "  you  are  afraid  of  the  Americans ;  you  dare 
not  tax  America."  Townsend,  stung  by  this  taunl^ 
started  passionately  up  from  his  seat,  exclaiming,  ^^  Fear ! 
cowards !  dare  not  tax  America !  I  do  dare  tax  Amer- 
ica !"  and  this  boyish  bravado  ushered  in  the  celebrated 
Bill,  which  was  to  cost  England  thirteen  colonies,  add  a 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  to  her  debt,  and  affix  an  in- 
effaceable stain  on  her  public  character.  Townsend,  by 
the  grace  of  a  putrid  fever,  was  saved  from  witnessing 
the  consequences  of  his  vainglorious  presumption ;  and 
the  direction  of  his  policy  eyentoally  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  North,  a  good-natured,  second-rate,  jobbing  states- 
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man,  equally  destitute  of  lofty  virtues  and  splendid  vices, 
under  whose  administration  the  American  war  was  com- 
menced and  consummated.  Of  all  the  ministers  of 
George  the  Third,  North  was  the  most  esteemed  by  his 
sovereign,  for  he  had  the  tact  to  follow  plans,  which  orig- 
inated in  the  king's  unreasoning  brain  and  wilful  disposi- 
tion, and  yet  to  veil  their  weak  injustice  in  a  drapery  of 
arguments  furnished  from  his  own  more  enlarged  mind 
and  easier  temper.  Chatham  and  Camden  thundered 
against  him  in  the  Lords  j  Burke  and  Fox,  Cassandras  of 
ominous  and  eloquent  prophecy,  raved  and  shouted 
statesmanship  to  him  in  the  Commons,  and  screamed  out 
the  maxims  of  wisdom  in  ecstasies  of  invective  ;  but  he, 
good-naturedly  tolerant  to  political  adversaries,  blandly 
indifferent  to  popular  execration,  and  sleeping  quietly 
through  whole  hours  of  philippics  hot  with  threats  of  im- 
peachment, pursued  his  course  of  court-ordained  folly 
with  the  serene  composure  of  an  Ulysses  or  Somers. 
The  war,  as  conducted  by  his  ministry,  was  badly  man- 
aged, but  he  had  one  wise  thought  which  happily  failed 
to  become  a  fact.  The  command  in  America,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  serious  disturbances,  was  offered  to  Lord 
Clive ;  but,  fortunately  for  us,  Clive,  at  about  that  time, 
concluded  to  commit  suicide,  and  our  rustic  soldiery  were 
thus  saved  from  meeting  in  the  field  a  general,  who  in 
vigor  of  will  and  fertility  of  resource,  was  unequalled  by 
any  European  commander  who  had  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Marlborough.  It  may  here  be  added  that  Lord 
North's  plans  of  conciliation  were  the  amiabilities  of 
tyranny  and  benignities  of  extortion.    They  bring  to 
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mind  the  little  French  fable,  wherein  a  farmer  convokes 
the  tenants  of  his  barnyard,  and  with  sweet  solemnity 
says, — ^  Dear  animals,  I  have  assembled  you  here  to  ad- 
vise me  what  sauce  I  shall  cook  you  with."  "  But,"  ex- 
claims an  insurrectionary  chicken,  "  we  don't  want  to  be 
eat  at  all !" — to  which  the  urbane  chairman  replies, — 
^  My  child,  you  wander  from  the  point !" 

Such  was  the  government  whose  policy  and  whose 
arms  were  directed  against  our  rights  and  liberties  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war.  As  soon  as  the  struggle 
commenced,  it  was  obvious  that  England  could  hold  do- 
minion over  no  portion  of  the  country  except  what  her 
armies  occupied  or  wasted  for  the  time ;  and  that  the 
issue  of  the  contest  turned  on  the  question  as  to  which 
would  give  out  first,  the  obstinacy  of  the  king  or  the  for- 
titude of  the  Americans.  It  was  plain  that  George  the 
Third  would  never  yield  except  under  compulsion  firom 
the  other  forces  of  the  English  constitution ;  that,  as  long 
as  a  corrupt  House  of  Commons  would  vote  supplies,  he 
would  prosecute  the  war,  at  whatever  expense  of  blood 
and  treasure  to  England,  at  whatever  infliction  of  misery 
upon  America.  Conquest  was  hopeless ;  and  Lord  North, 
before  the  war  was  half  concluded,  was  in  favor  of  aban- 
doning it ;  but  all  considerations  of  policy  and  humanity 
were  lost  upon  the  small  mind  and  conscientiously  malig- 
nant temper  of  the  king.  The  peculiarity  of  our  strug- 
gle consisted  in  its  being  with  an  unwise  ruler,  who 
could  not  understand  that  war,  waged  after  the  objects 
for  which  it  was  declared  have  utterly  &iled,  becomes 
mere  rapine  and  murder ;  and  our  energy  and  endurance 
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were  put  to  this  terrible  test,  of  bearing  up  against  the 
king's  armies  until  the  English  nation,  humbling  its  irri- 
tated pride,  should  be  roused  in  our  behalf,  and  break 
down  the  king's  stubborn  purpose.  We  all  know,  and 
may  we  never  forget,  that  this  resistance  to  tyrannical 
innovation  was  no  fiery  outbreak  of  popular  passion, 
spending  itself  in  two  or  three  battles  and  then  subsiding 
into  gloomy  apathy,  but  a  fixed  and  reasonable  resolve 
rooted  in  character,  and  proof  against  corrupt  and  sophis- 
tical plans  of  conciliation,  against  defeats  and  massacres, 
against  universal  bankruptcy  and  commercial  ruin, — a 
resolve,  which  the  sight  of  burning  villages  and  cities 
turned  into  British  camps,  only  maddened  into  fiercer 
persistence,  and  which  the  slow  consuming  fever  of  an 
eight  years'  war,  with  its  soul-sickening  calamities  and 
vicissitudes,  could  not  weaken  into  submission.  The 
history,  so  sad  and  so  glorious,  which  chronicles  the  stern 
struggle  in  which  our  rights  and  liberties  passed  through 
the  awful  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,  is  eloquent  with  the 
deeds  of  many  patriots,  warriors  and  statesmen;  but 
these  all  fall  into  relations  to  one  prominent  and  com- 
manding figure,  towering  up  above  the  whole  group  in 
unapproachable  majesty,  whose  exalted  character,  warm 
and  bright  with  every  public  and  private  virtue,  and 
vital  with  the  essential  spirit  of  wisdom,  has  burst  all 
sectional  and  national  bounds,  and  made  the  name  of 
Washington  the  property  of  all  mankind. 

This  illustrious  man,  at  once  the  world's  admiration 
and  enigma,  we  are  taught  by  a  fine  instinct  to  venerate, 
and  by  a  wrong  opinion  to  misjudge.     The  might  of  his 
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character  has  taken  strong  hold  upon  the  feelings  of 
great  masses  of  men^  but  in  translating  this  universal 
sentiment  into  an  intelligent  form,  the  intellectual  ele- 
ment of  his  wonderful  nature  is  as  much  depressed  as 
the  moral  element  is  exalted,  and  consequently  we  are 
apt  to  misunderstand  both.  Mediocrity  has  a  bad  trick  of 
idealizing  itself  in  eulogising  him,  and  drags  him  down  to 
its  own  low  level  while  assuming  to  lift  him  to  the  skies. 
How  many  times  have  we  been  told  that  he  was  not  a 
man  of  genius,  but  a  person  of  ^^  excellent  common 
sense,"  of  "  admirable  judgment^"  of  "  rare  virtues ;"  and 
by  a  constant  repetition  of  this  odious  cant  we  have 
nearly  succeeded  in  divorcing  comprehension  from  his 
sense,  insight  from  his  judgment,  force  from  his  virtues, 
and  life  from  the  man.  Accordingly,  in  the  panegyric  of 
cold  spirits,  Washington  disappears  in  a  cloud  of  com- 
monplaces ;  in  the  rhodomontade  of  boiling  patriots  he 
expires  in  the  agonies  of  rant  Now  the  sooner  this 
bundle  of  mediocre  talents  and  moral  qualities,  which  its 
contrivers  have  the  audacity  to  call  George  Washington, 
is  hissed  out  of  existence,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
cause  of  talent  and  the  cause  of  morals ;  contempt  of 
that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.  He  had  no  genius,  it 
seems.  0  no !  genius,  we  must  suppose,  is  the  peculiar 
and  shining  attribute  of  some  orator,  whose  tongue  can 
spout  patriotic  speeches,  or  some  versifier,  whose  muse 
can  "  Hail  Columbia,"  but  not  of  the  man  who  supported 
states  on  his  arm,  and  carried  America  in  his  brain. 
The  madcap  Charles  Townsend,  the  motion  of  whose 
pyrotechnic  mind  was  like  the  whiz  of  a  hundred  rockets, 
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is  a  man  of  genius ;  but  George  Washington,  raised  up 
above  the  level  of  even  eminent  statesmen,  and  with  a 
nature  moving  with  the  still  and  orderly  celerity  of  a 
planet  round  its  sun, — he  dwindles,  in  comparison,  into 
a  kind  of  angelic  dunce  !  What  is  genius  ?  Is  it  worth 
anything  ?  Is  splendid  folly  the  measure  of  its  inspira- 
tion ?  Is  wisdom  its  base  and  summit, — that  which  it 
recedes  from,  or  tends  towards  ?  And  by  what  definition 
do  you  award  the  name  to  the  creator  of  an  epic,  and 
deny  it  to  the  creator  of  a  country  ?  On  what  principle 
is  it  to  be  lavished  on  him  who  sculptures  in  perishing 
marble  the  image  of  possible  excellence,  and  withheld 
from  him  who  built  up  in  himself  a  transcendant  charac- 
ter, indestructible  as  the  obligations  of  Duty,  and  beauti- 
ful as  her  rewards  ? 

Indeed,  if  by  the  genius  of  action,  you  mean  will  en- 
lightened by  intelligence,  and  intelligence  energised  by 
will, — if  force  and  insight  be  its  characteristics,  and  influ- 
ence its  test, — and,  especially,  if  great  effects  suppose  a 
cause  proportionably  great,  that  is,  a  vital,  causative  mind, 
— then  is  Wiishington  most  assuredly  a  man  of  genius,  and 
one  whom  no  other  American  has  equalled  in  the  power 
of  working  morally  and  mentally  on  other  minds.  His 
genius,  it  is  true,  was  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  genius  of 
character,  of  thought  and  the  objects  of  thought  solidified 
and  concentrated  into  active  faculty.  He  belongs  to  that 
rare  class  of  men, — rare  as  Homers  and  Miltons,  rare  as 
Plates  and  Newtons, — who  have  impressed  their  charac- 
ters upon  nations  without  pampering  national  vices. 
Such  men  have  natures  broad  enough  to  include  all  the 
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facts  of  a  people's  practical  life,  and  deep  enough  to  dis- 
cern the  spiritual  laws  which  underlie,  animate  and 
govern  those  facts.  Washington,  in  short,  had  that 
greatness  of  character  which  is  the  highest  expression 
and  last  result  of  greatness  of  mind,  for  there  is  no  meth- 
od of  building  up  character  except  through  mind.  In- 
deed, character  like  his  is  not  built  up,  stone  upon  stone, 
precept  upon  precept,  but  grows  up,  through  an  actual 
contact  of  thought  with  things, — ^the  assimilative  mind 
transmuting  the  impalpable  but  potent  spirit  of  public 
sentiment,  and  the  life  of  visible  facts,  and  the  power  of 
spiritual  laws,  into  individual  life  and  power,  so  that 
their  mighty  energies  put  on  personality,  as  it  were,  and 
act  through  one  centralizing  human  will.  This  process 
may  not,  if  you  please,  make  the  great  philosopher,  or 
the  great  poet,  but  it  does  make  the  great  man, — the 
man  in  whom  thought  and  judgment  seem  identical  with 
volition, — the  man  whose  vital  expression  is  not  in  words 
but  deeds, — the  man  whose  sublime  ideas  issue  necessa- 
rily in  sublime  acts,  not  in  sublime  art.  It  was  because 
Washington's  character  was  thus  composed  of  the  inmost 
substance  and  power  of  facts  and  principles,  that  men  in- 
stinctively felt  the  perfect  reality  of  his  comprehensive 
manhood.  This  reality  enforced  universal  respect,  mar- 
ried strength  to  repose,  and  threw  into  his  face  that  com- 
manding majesty,  which  made  men  of  the  speculative  au- 
dacity of  Jefferson,  and  the  lucid  genius  of  Hamilton, 
recognise,  with  unwonted  meekness,  his  awful  supe- 
riority. 
Bul^  you  may  say,  how  does  this  account  for  Washing- 
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ton's  virtues?  Was  his  disinterestedness  will?  Was 
his  patrioiism  intelligence  ?  Was  his  morality  genius  ? 
These  questions  I  should  answer  with  an  emphatic  yes, 
for  there  are  few  falser  fallacies  than  that  which  repre- 
sents moral  conduct  as  flowing  from  moral  opinions  de- 
tached from  moral  character.  Why,  there  is  hardly  a 
tyrant,  sycophant,  demagogue,  or  liberticide  mentioned 
in  history,  who  had  not  enough  moral  opinions  to  suffice 
for  a  new  Eden  j  and  Shakspeare,  the  sure-seeing  poet 
of  human  nature,  delights  to  put  the  most  edifying  max- 
ims of  ethics  into  the  mouths  of  his  greatest  villains,  of 
Angelo,  of  Richard  the  Third,  of  the  uncle-father  of 
Hamlet.  Without  doubt  Caesar  and  Napoleon  could  have 
discoursed  more  fluently  than  Washington  on  patriotism, 
as  there  are  a  thousand  French  republicans,  of  the  last 
hour's  coinage,  who  could  prattle  more  eloquently  than 
he  on  freedom.  But  Washington's  morality  was  built  up 
in  warring  with  outward  temptations  and  inward  pas- 
sions, and  every  grace  of  his  conscience  was  a  trophy  of 
toil  and  struggle.  He  had  no  moral  opinions  which  hard 
experience  and  sturdy  discipline  had  not  vitalized  into 
moral  sentiments  and  organized  into  moral  powers  ;  and 
these  powers,  fixed  and  seated  in  the  inmost  heart  of 
his  character,  were  mighty  and  far-sighted  forces,  which 
made  his  intelligence  moral  and  his  morality  intelligent, 
and  which  no  sorcery  of  the  selfish  passions  could  over- 
come or  deceive.  In  the  sublime  metaphysics  of  the 
New  Testament,  his  eye  was  single,  and  tJiis  made  his 
whole  body  full  of  UgU.  It  is  just  here  that  so  many 
other  eminent  men  of  action,  who  have  been  tried  by 
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strong  temptations,  have  miserably  failed.  Blinded  by 
pride,  or  whirled  on  by  wrath,  they  have  ceased  to  dis- 
cern and  regard  the  inexorable  moral  laws,  obedience  to 
which  is  the  condition  of  all  permanent  success ;  and  in 
the  labyrinths  of  fraud  and  unrealities  in  which  crime 
entangles  ambition,  the  thousand-eyed  genius  of  wilful 
error  is  smitten  with  folly  and  madness.  No  human  in- 
tellect, however  vast  its  compass  and  delicate  its  tact^ 
can  safely  thread  those  terrible  mazes.  "  Every  heaven- 
stormer,"  says  a  quaint  German,  ^^  finds  his  hell,  as  sure 
as  every  mountain  its  valley."  Let  us  not  doubt  the 
genius  of  Washington  because  it  was  identical  with  wis- 
dom, and  because  its  energies  worked  with,  and  not 
against,  the  spiritual  order  its  "  single  eye  "  was  gifted  to 
divine.  We  commonly  say  that  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  moral  laws,  but  we  must  recollect  that  moral  laws 
are  intellectual  facts,  and  are  known  through  intellectual 
processes.  We  commonly  say  that  he  was  so  conscien- 
tious as  ever  to  follow  the  path  of  right  and  obey  the 
voice  of  duty.  But  what  is  right  but  an  abstract  term 
for  rights  ?  What  is  duty  but  an  abstract  term  for  du- 
ties ?  Rights  and  duties  move  not  in  parallel  but  coiu 
verging  lines  ;  and  how,  in  the  terror,  discord,  and  mad- 
ness of  a  civil  war,  with  rights  and  duties  in  confused 
conflict,  can  a  man  seize  on  the  exact  point  where  clashing 
rights  harmonize,  and  where  opposing  duties  are  reconcil- 
ed, and  act  vigorously  on  the  conception,  without  having 
a  conscience  so  informed  with  intelligence  that  his  nature 
gravitates  to  the  truth  as  by  the  very  instinct  and 
essence  of  reason  ? 
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The  virtues  of  Washington,  therefore,  appear  moral  or 
mental  according  as  we  view  them  with  the  eye  of  con- 
science or  reason.      In  him  loftiness   did  not  exclude 
breadth,  but  resulted  from  it ;  justice  did  not  exclude 
wisdom,  but  grew  out  of  it ;  and,  as  the  wisest  as  well  as 
justest  man  in  America,  he   was  preeminently  distin- 
guished among  his   contemporaries   for  moderation, — a 
word  under  which  weak  politicians  conceal  their  want  of 
courage,  and  knavish  politicians  their  want  of  principle, 
but  which  in  him  was  vital  and  comprehensive  energy, 
tempering    audacity  with  prudence,  self-reliance   with 
modesty,  austere  principles  with  merciful  charities,  inflex- 
ible purpose  with  serene  courtesy,  and  issuing  in  that  per- 
sistent and  unconquerable  fortitude,  in  which  he  excelled 
aU  mankind.     In  scrutinizing  the  events  of  his  life  to 
discover  the  processes  by  which  his  character  grew  grad- 
ually up  to  its  amazing  height,  we  are  arrested  at  the 
beginning  by  the  character  of  his  mother,  a  woman  tem- 
perate like  him  in  the  use  of  words,  from  her  clear  per- 
ception and  vigorous  grasp  of  things.     There  is  a  familiar 
anecdote  recorded  of  her,  which  enables  us  to  understand 
the  simple  sincerity  and  genuine  heroism  she  early  in- 
stilled into  his  strong  and  aspiring  mind.     At  a  time 
when  his  glory  rang  through   Europe ;  when  excitable 
enthusiasts  were  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  seeing  him ;  when  bad  poets  all  over  the  world 
were  sacking  the  dictionaries  for  hyperboles  of  panegy- 
ric ;  when  the  pedants  of  republicanism  were  calling  him 
the  American  Cincinnatus  and  the  American  Fabius — as 
if  our  Washington  were  honored  in  playing  the  adjective 
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to  any  Roman  however  illnstrious ! — she,  in  her  qniet  dig- 
nity, simply  said,  to  the  voluble  friends  who  were  stri- 
ving to  flatter  her  mother's  pride  into  an  expression  of  ex- 
ulting praise,  ^  that  he  had  been  a  good  son,  and  she  be^ 
lieved  he  had  done  his  duty  as  a  man.'*  Under  the  care 
of  a  mother,  who  flooded  common  words  with  such  a 
wealth  of  meaning,  the  boy  was  not  likely  to  mistake 
mediocrity  for  excellence,  but  would  naturally  domesti- 
cate in  his  heart  lofty  principles  of  conduct,  and  act  from 
them  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  expecting  or  obtain- 
ing praise.  The  consequence  was  that  in  early  life,  and 
in  his  first  occupation  as  surveyor,  and  through  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  French  war,  he  built  up  character  day 
by  day  in  a  systematic  endurance  of  hardship ;  in  a  con- 
stant sacrifice  of  inclinations  to  duty ;  in  taming  hot  pas- 
sions into  the  service  of  reason ;  in  assiduously  learning 
from  other  minds ;  in  wringing  knowledge,  which  could 
not  be  taught  him,  from  the  reluctant  grasp  of  a  flinty 
experience ;  in  completely  mastering  every  subject  on 
which  he  fastened  his  intellect,  so  that  whatever  he  knew 
he  knew  perfectly  and  forever,  transmuting  it  into  mind, 
and  sending  it  forth  in  acts.  Intellectual  and  moral 
principles,  which  other  men  lazily  contemplate  and  talk 
about,  he  had  learned  through  a  process  which  gave  them 
the  toughness  of  muscle  and  bone.  A  man  thus  sound 
at  the  core  and  on  the  surface  of  his  nature ;  so  full  at 
once  of  integrity  and  sagacity ;  speaking  ever  from  the 
level  of  his  character,  and  always  ready  to  substantiate 
opinions  with  deeds ; — a  man  witiiont  any  morbid  ego- 
tism, or  pretension^  or  extravagance;  simplei  modesty 
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dignified,  incorraptible ;  neyer  giving  advice  which 
events  did  not  endorse  as  wise,  never  lacking  fortitade 
to  bear  calamities  which  resolted  from  his  advice  being 
overroled ; — such  a  man  conld  not  but  exact  that  recogni- 
tion of  commanding  genius  which  inspires  universal  con- 
idence.  Accordingly,  when  the  contest  between  the  cot 
onies  and  the  mother  country  was  assuming  its  inevitable 
ferm  of  civil  war,  he  was  found  to  be  our  natural  leader 
in  virtue  of  being  tike  ablest  man  among  a  crowd  of  able 
men.  When  he  appeared  among  tike  eloquent  orators, 
fhe  ingenious  thinkers,  the  vehement  patriots,  of  the  revo- 
lution, his  modesty  and  temperate  professions  could  not 
oonceal  his  superiority ;  he  at  once,  by  the  very  nature 
«f  great  character,  was  felt  to  be  their  leader ;  towered 
up,  indeed,  over  all  their  heads  as  naturally,  as  the  foun- 
tain, sparkling  yonder  in  this  July  sun,  which,  in  its  long, 
dark,  downward  journey  forgets  not  the  altitude  of  its 
parent  lake,  and  no  sooner  finds  an  outlet  in  our  lower 
lands  than  it  mounts,  by  an  impatient  instinct,  surely  up 
to  the  level  of  its  far-ofi*  inland  source. 

After  the  first  flush  and  fever  of  the  revolutionary 
excitement  was  over,  and  the  haggard  fact  of  civil  war 
was  visible  in  all  its  horrors,  it  soon  appeared  how  vitally 
important  was  such  a  character  to  the  success  of  such  a 
cause.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test depended,  not  on  the  decision  of  this  or  that  battle, 
not  on  the  occupation  of  this  or  that  city,  but  on  the 
power  of  the  colonists  to  wear  out  tiie  patience,  exhaust 
the  resources,  and  tame  the  pride  of  Chreat  Britain.    The 
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king,  when  Lord  North  threatened,  in  1778,  to  resign 
unless  the  war  were  discontinued^  expressed  his  detemuh 
nation  to  lose  his  crown  rather  than  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  rebels ;  he  was  as  much  opposed  to 
that  acknowledgment  in  1783  as  1778 ;  and  it  was  only 
by  a  pressure  from  without,  and  when  the  expenditures 
for  the  war  had  reached  a  hundred  million  of  pounds^ 
that  a  reluctant  consent  was  forced  from  that  small,  spite^ 
ful  mind.  Now  there  was  undoubtedly  a  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people  unalterably  resolved  on  inde- 
pendence, but  they  were  spread  through  thirteen  colo^ 
nies,  were  not  without  mutual  jealousies,  and  were  repre- 
sented in  a  Congress  whose  delegated  powers  were 
insufficient  to  prosecute  war  with  vigor.  The  problem 
was,  how  to  combine  the  strength,  allay  the  suspicions^ 
and  sustain  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  during  a  contest 
peculiarly  calculated  to  distract  and  weaken  their  ener^ 
gies.  Washington  solved  this  problem  by  the  true  geom- 
etry of  indomitable  personal  character.  He  was  the  soul 
of  the  revolution,  felt  at  its  centre,  and  felt  through  all  its 
parts,  as  an  uniting,  organizing,  animating  power.  Com- 
prehensive as  America  itself,  through  him,  and  through 
him  alone,  could  the  strength  of  America  act.  He  was 
security  in  defeat,  cheer  in  despondency,  light  in  darkness, 
hope  in  despair — ^the  one  man  in  whom  all  could  have 
confidence — ^the  one  man  whose  sun-like  integrity  and 
capacity  shot  rays  of  light  and  heat  through  everything 
they  shone  upon.  He  would  not  stoop  to  thwart  the 
machinations  of  envy ;  he  would  not  stoop  to  contradict 
the  fictions  and  forgeries  of  calumny ;   and  he  did  not 
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to  do  it    Befi)ie  the  eflforUess  might  of  his  chaiac- 
tiUf  they  stole  away^  and  withered,  and  died;  and  through 
instmmentality  of  his  did  their  afcrject  authors  become 

irtal  as  the  maligners  of  Washington. 
To  do  justice  to  Washington's  military  career  we  must 
Mosider  that  he  had  to  fuse  the  hardest  individual  mate- 
liab  into  a  mass  of  national  force,  which  was  to  do  battle 
Bot  only  with  disciplined  armies,  but  with  firost^  famine 
and  disease.  Missing  the  rapid  succession  of  brilliant 
engagements  between  forces  almost  equal,  and  the  drar 
■atio  storm  and  swift  consummation  of  events,  which 
Bnropean  campaigns  have  made  fiuniliar,  there  are  those 
who  see  in  him  only  a  slow,  sure  and  patient  commander, 
without  readiness  of  combination  or  energy  of  movement 
But  the  truth  is,  the  quick  eye  of  his  prudent  audacity 
seised  occasions  to  deliver  blows  with  the  prompt  felicity 
of  Marlborough  or  Wellington.  He  evinced  no  lack  of 
the  highest  energy  and  skill  when  he  turned  back  the 
tide  of  defeat  at  Monmouth,  or  in  the  combinations  which 
preceded  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  or  in  the  rapid  and 
masterly  movements  by  which,  at  a  period  when  he  was 
considered  utterly  ruined,  he  stooped  suddenly  down 
upon  Trenton,  broke  up  all  the  enemy's  posts  on  the  Del- 
aware, and  snatched  Philadelphia  from  a  superior  and 
victorious  foe.  Again,  some  eulogists  have  caricatured 
him  as  a  passionless,  imperturbable,  ^proper"  man ;  bul^ 
at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  General  Lee  was  privileged  to 
discover,  that  from  those  firm^  calm  lips  could  leap  words 
hotter  and  more  smiting  than  the  hot  June  sun  that 
smote  down  upoi|  their  head&    Indeed,  Washmgton's 
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incessant  and  various  activity  answered  to  the  strange 
complexity  of  his  position,  as  the  heart  and  brain  of  a 
revolution,  which  demanded  not  merely  generalship,  but 
the  highest  qualities  of  the  statesman,  the  diplomatist 
and  the  patriot  As  we  view  him  in  his  long  seven 
years'  struggle  with  the  perilous  difficulties  of  his  sitaa. 
tion,  his  activity  constantly  entangled  in  a  mesh  of  con- 
flicting considerations, — ^with  his  eye  fixed  on  Congress, 
on  the  states,  and  on  the  people,  as  well  as  on  the  enemy, 
—compelled  to  compose  sectional  quarrels,  to  inspire 
faltering  patriotism,  and  to  triumph  over^  all  the  forces 
of  stupidity  and  selfishness, — compelled  to  watch,  and 
wait,  and  warn,  and  forbear,  and  endure,  as  well  as  to  aci^ 
— compelled  amid  vexations  and  calamities  which  would 
sting  the  dullest  sensibilities  into  madness,  to  transmute 
the  fire  of  the  fiercest  passion  into  an  element  of  forti- 
tude ; — and,  especially,  as  we  view  him  coming  out  of 
that  terrible  and  obscure  scene  of  trial  and  temptation, 
without  any  bitterness  in  his  virtue,  or  hatred  in  his 
patriotism,  but  full  of  the  loftiest  wisdom  and  serenest 
power ; — as  we  view  all  this  in  the  order  of  its  history, 
that  placid  face  grows  gradually  sublime,  and  in  its  im- 
mortal repose  looks  rebuke  to  our  presumptuous  eulogium 
of  the  genius  which  breathes  through  it ! 

We  all  know  that  towards  the  end  of  the  wearying 
struggle,  and  when  his  matchless  moderation  and  invinci- 
ble fortitude  were  about  to  be  crowned  with  the  hallow- 
^g  glory  which  liberiy  piously  reserves  for  her  trium- 
phant saints  and  martyrs,  that  a  committee  of  his  officers 
proposed  to  make  him  king ;  and  we  sometimes  do 
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tiie  cruel  injustice  to  say  that  his  virtue  overcame  the 
temptation.  He  was  not  knave  enough,  or  fool  enough,  to 
be  tempted  by  such  criminal  baubles.  What  was  his 
view  of  the  proposal  ?  He  who  had  never  sought  popu- 
larity but  whom  popularity  had  sought, — ^he  who  had 
entered  public  life  not  for  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
power,  but  for  the  satisfaction  of  performing  duty, — he 
to  be  insulted  and  outraged  by  such  an  estimate  of  his 
services,  and  such  a  conception  of  his  character, — ^why,  it 
could  provoke  in  him  nothing  but  an  instantaneous  burst 
of  indignation  and  abhorrence ! — and,  in  his  reply,  you 
will  find  that  these  emotions  strain  the  language  of  re- 
proof beyond  the  stem  courtesy  of  military  decorum. 

The  war  ended,  and  our  independence  acknowledged, 
the  time  came  when  American  liberty,  threatened  by 
anarchy,  was  to  be  re-organized  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  As  President  of  the  Convention 
which  framed  the  Constitution,  Washington  powerfully 
contributed  to  its  acceptance  by  the  States.  The  people 
were  uncertain  as  to  the  equity  of  its  compromise  of 
opposing  interests,  and  adjustment  of  clashing  claims. 
By  this  eloquent  and  learned  man  they  were  advised  to 
adopt  it ;  by  that  eloquent  and  learned  man  they  were 
advised  to  reject  it ;  but  there,  at  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ment itself,  and  first  among  many  eminent  and  honored 
names,  was  the  bold  and  honest  signature  of  George 
Washington,  a  signature  which  always  carried  with  it 
the  integrity  and  the  influence  of  his  character ;  and  that 
was  an  argument  stronger  even  than  any  furnished  by 
Hamilton,  Madison  and  Jay.    The  Constitution  was  ac- 
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cepted;  and  Washington,  whose  fame,  to  use  Allston's  fiir 
miliar  metaphor,  was  ever  the  shadow  cast  by  his  excel- 
lence, was  of  course  unanimously  elected  President  This 
is  no  place  to  set  forth  the  glories  of  his  civil  career.  It 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  placed  amid  circumstances  where 
ignorance,  vanity  or  rashness  would  have  worked  ruinous 
mischief  and  disunion,  he  consolidated  the  government 
One  little  record  in  his  diary,  just  before  he  entered  upon 
his  office,  is  a  key  to  the  spirit  of  his  administration. 
His  journey  from  Mount  Vernon  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  a  triumphal  procession.  At  New  York  the 
air  was  alive  with  that  tumult  of  popular  applause,  which 
has  poisoned  the  integrity  by  intoxicating  the  pride  of  so 
many  eminent  generals  and  statesmen.  What  was  the 
feeling  of  Washington  ?  Did  he  have  a  misanthrope's 
cynical  contempt  for  the  people's  honest  tribute  of  grati- 
tude? Did  he  have  a  demagogue's  fierce  elation  in 
being  the  object  of  the  people's  boundless  admiration  ? 
No.  His  sensations,  he  tells  us,  were  as  painful  as  they 
w^ere  pleasing.  His  lofty  and  tranquil  mind  thought  of 
the  possible  reverse  of  the  scene  after  all  his  exertions  to 
do  good.  The  streaming  flags,  the  loud  acclamations, 
the  thunder  of  the  cannon,  and  the  shrill  music  piercing 
through  all  other  sounds, — these  sent  his  mind  sadly  for- 
ward to  the  solitude  of  his  closet,  where,  with  the  tender 
and  beautiful  austerity  of  his  character,  he  was  perhaps 
to  sacrifice  the  people's  favor  for  the  people's  safety,  and 
to  employ  every  granted  power  of  a  constitution  he  so 
perfectly  understood,  in  preserving  peace,  in  restraining 
£ELction,  and  in  giving  energy  to  all  those  constitutional 
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restraints  on  popular  passions,  by  which  the  wisdom  of 
to-morrow  rules  the  recklessness  of  to-day, 

In  reviewing  a  life  thus  passed  in  enduring  hardship 
and  confronting  peril,  fretted  by  constant  cares  and  worn 
by  incessant  drudgery,  we  are  at  first  saddened  by  the 
thought  that  such  heroic  virtue  should  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  happiness.  But  we  wrong 
Washington  in  bringing  his  enjoyments  to  the  test  of 
our  low  standards.  He  has  everything  for  us  to  vene- 
rate— nothing  for  our  commisseration.  He  tasted  of  that 
joy  which  springs  from  a  sense  of  great  responsibilities 
willingly  incurred,  and  great  duties  magnanimously  per- 
formed. To  him  was  given  the  deep  bliss  of  seeing  the 
austere  countenance  of  inexorable  Duty  melt  into  approv- 
ing smiles,  and  to  him  was  realized  the  poet's  rapturous 
vision  of  her  celestial  compensations: — 

"  Stem  Lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 

The  Godhead's  most  bcniguant  grace, 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 

As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face." 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  "men  of  intemperate 
minds  cannot  be  free ;  their  passions  forge  their  fetters ;" 
but  no  clank  of  any  chain,  whether  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion, gave  the  least  harshness  to  the  movement  of  Wash- 
ington's ample  mind.  In  him  America  has  produced  at 
least  one  man,  whose  free  soul  was  fit  to  be  Liberty's 
chosen  home.  As  was  his  individual  freedom  so  should 
be  our  national  fireedom.  We  have  seen  all  along  that 
American  liberty,  in  its  sentiment  and  idea,  is  no  opin- 
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ionated^  will-strong,  untameable  passion,  bursting  all 
bounds  of  moral  restraint,  and  hungering  after  anarchy 
and  license,  but  a  creative  and  beneficent  energy,  organ- 
izing itself  in  laws,  professions,  trades,  arts,  institutions. 
From  its  extreme  practical  character,  however,  it  is  liable 
to  contract  a  taint  which  has  long  vitiated  English  free- 
dom. To  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  Liberty  is  not  apt  to 
be  the  enthusiast's  mountain  nymph,  with  cheeks  wet 
with  morning  dew  and  clear  eyes  that  mirror  the  heavens, 
but  rather  is  she  an  old  dowager  lady,  fatly  invested  in 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  pevishly  fearful  that 
enthusiasm  will  reduce  her  establishment,  and  panics  cut 
off  her  dividends.  Now  the  moment  property  becomes 
timid,  agrarianism  becomes  bold ;  and  the  industry  which 
liberty  has  created,  liberty  must  animate,  or  it  will  be 
plundered  by  the  impudent  and  rapacious  idleness  its 
slavish  fears  incite.  Our  political  institutions,  again,  are 
but  the  body  of  which  liberty  is  the  soul ;  their  preser- 
vation depends  on  their  being  continually  inspired  by 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sentiment  and  idea  whence 
they  sprung ;  and  when  we  timorously  suspend,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  political  fashion,  the  truest  and  dearest 
maxims  of  our  freedom  at  the  call  of  expediency  or  the 
threat  of  passion, — ^when  we  convert  politics  into  a  mere 
game  of  interests,  unhallowed  by  a  single  great  and  un- 
selfish principle, — we  may  be  sure  that  our  worst  pas- 
sions are  busy  "  forging  our  fetters  ;'*  that  we  are  propo- 
sing all  those  intricate  problems  which  red  republicanism 
so  swifUy  solves,  and  giving  Manifest  Destiny  pertinent 
hints  to  shout  new  anthems  of  atheism  over  victorious 
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rapine.  The  liberty  which  our  fathers  planted,  and  for 
which  they  sturdily  contended,  and  under  which  they 
grandly  conquered,  is  a  rational  and  temperate  but  brave 
and  unyielding  freedom,  the  august  mother  of  institu- 
tions, the  hardy  nurse  of  enterprise,  the  sworn  ally 
of  justice  and  order;  a  Liberty  that  lifts  her  awful  and 
rebuking  face  equally  upon  the  cowards  who  would  sell, 
and  the  braggarts  who  would  prevert,  her  precious  gifts 
of  rights  and  obligations ;  and  this  Liberty  we  are  sol- 
emnly bound  at  all  hazards  to  protect,  at  any  sacrifice  to 
preserve,  and  by  all  just  means  to  extend,  against  the 
unbridled  excesses  of  that  ugly  and  brazen  hag,  origi- 
nally scorned  and  detested  by  those  who  unwisely  gave 
her  infancy  a  home,  but  which  now,  in  her  enormous 
growth  and  favored  deformity,  reels  with  blood-shot 
eyes,  and  dishevelled  tresses,  and  words  of  unsliamed 
slavishness,  into  halls  where  Liberty  should  sit  throned ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nxw-YoRK,  December  30, 1847. 
Sir, 

In  behalf  of  the  New  England  Society,  in  the  City  of  New- 
Tork,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  its  Board  of  Officers,  we  thank 
jou  for  the  appropriate,  weU-considered,  and  very  learned  and  eloquent 
Address  delivered  by  you,  before  the  Society,  at  the  Tabemade,  in  this 
City,  on  occasion  of  the  recent  Anniversary  of  the  TAniimg  of  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth ;  and  earnestly  request  a  copy  for  publioatiioii. 

We  are,  very  truly, 

Tour  friends  and  servants, 

THOMAS  FESSENDEN, ) 

B.  W.  BONNEY,  \  Ckwimittee. 

S.  DRAPER,  Juv.,  ) 

To  J.  PaxscoTT  Hau.,  Esq. 


P 


Nxw  ToBx,  December  31, 1847. 

QsNTLSMEir, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contained  in  your  very  kind 
note  of  the  SOth  inst.,  I  herewith  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Address  therda 
referred  to,  for  publication ;  but  with  no  hope  or  belief  that  it  merits  the 
commendation  you  have  been  pleased  to  bestow  i^nm  it. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  the  New  England  So- 
ciety for  its  flattering  oonaideration,  and  to  yourselves,  as  their  Com- 
mittee, I  am,  Qentlemen,  with  very  great  respect, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

JONA.  PRESCOTT  HALL. 
To  Messrs. 

Thomas  Fzsssimxir,         1 

B.  W.  BovvzT,  >  Committee. 

S.  Dbapxr,  Juh.,  Esqrs.,   ) 
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DISCOURSE. 


To  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  communities ;  to  follow 
ihe  fortunes  and  elucidate  the  character  of  those  who  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  new  associations  ;  to  preserve  from 
decay  the  memory  of  illustrious  men,  who  have  transferred 
from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  the  arts  of  peace,  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  and  the  consolations  of  religion ;  belong 
perhaps,  to  the  province  of  history,  rather  than  to  a 
brief  address,  upon  a  special  occasion.  And  yet,  we  vho 
are  now  assembled,  may  with  strict  propriety,  and  not 
without  a  sense  of  just  pride,  cast  our  eyes  back  upon  the 
events  of  the  last  two  centuries,  while  we  contemplate  the 
ancestry  from  which  we  are  sprung,  and  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  our  being  here,  this  day,  to  present  our  grateful 
offerings  upon  the  altar  of  our  national  existence. 

*'  Difficilis  est  (says  the  learned  Grotius,)  rerum  gesta- 
rum  narratio :  qUK  absentem,  fugiunt ;  presentem,  irahunt." 
It  is  difficult  to  give  a  correct  narrative  of  events ;  they 
escape  the  observation  of  those  who  were  not  witnesses; 
^'^hile  those  who  were  present,  are  drawn  away  by  their 
force,  or  become  parlies  in  the  scene. 

But  the  story  of  our  origin,  as  a  people,  is  not  obscure. 
We  are  not  compelled,  like  other  nations,  to  trace  back  our 
race  through  rude  ages  of  barbarism,  to  the  dim  uncer- 
tainly of  tradition  and  fable.     The  foundations  of  society  id 


New  England  and  the  origin  of  its  Institutions,  both  civil 
and  religious,  may  be  correctly  ascertained  ;  for  their  his- 
tory has  been  wriUen  and  published  to  the  whole  world. 

In  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Goddess  of 
Wisdom  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  into  existence  from  the 
head  of  Jupiter,  completely  armed  and  all  perfect.  In  like 
manner,  the  lirst  settlements  of  New  England  came  into 
being,  as  communities,  with  all  the  attributes  of  organized 
society,  and  all  the  restraints  of  good  government  and  sub- 
ordination. 

The  day  which  we  now  celebrate,  is  a  memorable  one, 
in  the  annals  of  our  country ;  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  or 
disregarded.  If  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  was,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  patriotic  John  Adams,  a  memorable  epoch,  to 
be  commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  to  be  solem- 
nized with  pomp,  shows,  bonfires  and  illuminalious,  from 
one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  how  much  more  is  the 
22d  of  December,  1620,  which  marks  the  period  when  the 
national  existence  of  New  England  began,  to  be  held  in  re- 
membrance by  us  and  our  successors,  "  from  that  lime  for. 
ward  forever!" 

We  are  here  assembled,  Gentlemen-ofthoNcwEnglattd 
Society^  to  celebrate  this  great  occasion.  To  say  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  if  in  the  mysterious  ties  which 
bind  the  present  and  the  past  together,  such  comraunica. 
tions  can  be  hold,  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  days  of 
their  labor  and  sorrow  ;  that  the  history  of  their  perilous 
fortunes  has  not  been  blotted  out,  nor  that  of  their  self-de- 
votion gone  into  oblivion ;  that  their  children,  grateful  for  ^M 
the  sacrifices  which  they  endured,  full  of  admiration  at  their  ^1 
example,  proud  of  a  descent  from  such  illustrious  progeni- 
tors, year  by  year  assemble  themselves  together  to  com- 
memorate the  great  events  of  past  centuries,  that  their  fa- 
hers*  names  may    not  be  forgotten  or  lost  from  among  men. 
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This  Society,  of  which  we  are  members,  was  not  found'- 
ed  upon  narrow,  or  sectional  predilections.  Having  its  be- 
ginning in  wise  and  generoui  purposes,  its  chief  object  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  to  connect  the  natives  of  New  England 
and  their  descendants  with  the  early  history  of  their  conn- 
try  ;  that,  by  the  consideraiions  of  a  common  ancestry,  the 
emotions  of  a  natural  sympathy  might  be  excited,  and  the 
bonds  of  union  strengthened  ;  and  thus,  that  the  descend- 
ants of  those,  who  braved  the  same  dangers,  to  attain  the 
same  ends,  might  be  led  to  kindly  thoughts  of  one  another ; 
and  finally  to  kindly  acta  and  benevolent  associations. 

We  do  not  arrogate  to  oiirselves,  or  assert  for  ourselves, 
any  superiority  over  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  either  in  the  manner  of  our  origin,  or  in  our  pro- 
gress towards  maturity.  Conceding  to  all  sections  of  the 
Union  a  beginning  equally  as  respectable,  a  progress 
equally  honorable,  and  a  present  condition  quite  as  pros- 
perous as  our  own,  we,  nevertheless,  have  a  right,  without 
offence  to  others,  to  consider  our  family  relations,  and  as 
the  children  of  common  parents,  to  assemble  ourselves  to- 
gether, on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  and  look  back  with 
grateful  remembrance  upon  those  who,  through  peril,  hard- 
ship and  privation,  subdued  the  wilderness  for  our  benefit 
and  laid  here  the  foundations  of  law,  order  and  religion  so 
broad  and  deep,  that  we  may  erect  superstructures  upon 
them,  massive  and  high,  without  endangering  the  solid 
basis  beneath. 

Look  back  upon  the  origin  of  the  first  settlements  of  New 
England,  and  tell  me  in  what  annals,  other  than  our  own, 
can  you  find  the  history  of  a  people,  who,  surrounded  at 
home  by  the  comforts  of  social  life  ;  suffering  no  intoler- 
able evils  from  the  tyranny  of  government;  weighed  down 
by  no  excessive  burthens ;  untempted  by  prospects  of  gain  ; 
unswayed  by  the  lust  of  conquest }  abandoned,  neverthe- 
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Imsi  all  that  home,  kindred  and  couDlry  could  ofTer,  for  the 
aole  purpose  of  enjoytQ^  an  unrestrained  liberty  of  thinking 
and  acting  upon  the  great  rights  of  conacience,  free  from 
the  domina.Lion  of  eccltisiaslical  control.  Look  at  ihem 
assembled  upon  the  shores  of  their  native,  their  beau- 
tiful Island,  prepared  to  undergo  alt  the  hardship  and 
perils  of  voluntary  exile  !  Whose  cheek  blanches  ;  whose 
eye  grows  dim  as  they  look  upon  the  waste  of  waters 
which  shuts  them  out  from  the  distant  and  unknown 
shores  1  Why  should  they  leave  this  pleasant  land  1  Why 
should  ihey  desert  their  tranquil  homes  1  What  dire  neces- 
sity drives  them  forth  1  It  is  not  poverty  goadiug  the  Irish- 
man to  fairer  scenes  and  more  fruitful  climes ;  it  is  not 
the  Pole,  scourged  forth  by  the  iron  whip  of  a  military 
tyranny ;  nor  the  blue-eyed  German,  escaping  from  ih%^^^ 
grinding  exactions  of  a  toilsome  end  hopeless,  hecanse  UR^^H 
rewarded  labor. 

No,  none  of  these  motives  impels  or  drives  them  forward: 
but  they  are  drawn  by  an  impulse  more  powerful  than  the 
love  of  home,  or  parents,  or  country.  It  is  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,  which  tells  them  of  a  duty  higher  and 
purer  and  holier   than  all  these  ;  and  in  obedience   to  its 

dictates,  they  Tiiust  go  forth  to  worship  the   God  of  theii 1 

fathers  in  the  wilderness.  ^^| 

"  It  is  not  the  least  debt"  (says  Sir  Waller  Raleigh,)  "we^M 
owe  unto  history,  that  it  hath  made  us  acquainted  with  our 
dead   ancestors,  and  delivered  us  their  memory   and  fame. 
Besides,  we  gather  out  of  it  a  policy  no  less  wise  than  eter- 
nal, by  the  comparison  and  application  of  other  men's  fore-    ^ 
passed  mercies  with  our  own  like  errors  and  ill-deservings,"    ^j 

The  history  of  our  ancestors  is  indeed  of  inestimable 
worth  to  iheir  descendants  ;  though  by  it,  our  '*  ill-deserv- 
iogs,"  may,  perhaps,  stand  out  in  more  prominent  relief 
against  their  fore-past  mercies.     But  their  example  remaim 


for  all  time  to  come.  Simple,  unpretending,  bigh-miaded 
and  pure  of  purpose,  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England  went 
forth  for  great  objects,  to  he  attempted  at  first  by  inconside- 
lable  means. 

And  who  composed  this  devoted  hand,  these  Pilgrims  in 
the  desert  t  Were  tbey  an  ignortuit  and  fanntical  sect,  en- 
ticed from  their  homes  by  amhitioua  leaders,  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  newly-awakened  religious  enthusiasm,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  own  selfish  objects  1  or  were  they 
educated  and  well-informed  men,  of  large  experience,  pru- 
dent, sagacious  and  wise  1 

Theearly  scttlcrsof  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  New  Haven,  (for  at  the  first,  these  Colonies  were  separate 
and  independent  jurisdictions,)  numbered  among  their  ranks 
many  individuals  eminent  for  their  learning,  and  distin- 
guished by  ihcir  personal  condition,  Mr.  Carver,  the  first 
Governor  of  Plymouth,  was  a  gentleman  well  known,  and  of 
elevated  character,  who  originally  had  a  good  eslnte  in 
England  ;  but  being  among  the  earliest  emigrants  to  Ley- 
den  and  America,  and  one  of  their  principal  agents,  he  lib- 
erally used  his  fortune  for  the  benefit  of  his  associates  ;  set- 
ting a  most  illustrious  example  of  patience,  self-denial  and 
generosity,  through  long  years  devoted  lo  the  good  of  others, 
and  the  advancement  of  that  cause,  for  which  he  staked, 
and  finally  sacrificed,  his  life.  William  Bradford,  a  name 
never  to  be  mentioned  without  honor  by  a  descendant  of  the 
Pilgrims,  although  in  some  degree  a  self-tnught  scholar^ 
was  nevertheless  familiar  with  the  Dutch  and  French  lan- 
guages, and  attained  lo  a  considerable  intimacy  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek.  But  that  be  might  "  see  the  ancient  ora. 
cles  of  God  in  their  native  beauty,"  he  applied  himself, 
in  his  leisure  momenta,  l6  the  study  of  Hebrew ;  and 
though  his  whole  life  was  much  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
suits ;     although    he    inherited  a   good   landed  property 
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from  bis  father,  and  waa  educated  for  llie  manly  em-  m 
ployments  of  agriculture;  yet.  in  his  ear)y  youth,  hav^^^Hj 
ing  his  mind  deeply  impressed  with  its  responsibilities  to  M  ^^ 
higher  power,  he  passed  over  lo  Holland  lo  join  the  little 
band  of  non-conformists  who  had  chosen  an  asylum  there 
against  the  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  King  James.  Mr. 
Cotton,  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  eda-'>^^ 
cated  nt  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  emtl^^ 
nently  distinguished  for  his  scholastic  attainments.  Hfl 
wrote  Latin  with  elegance,  was  a  critic  in  Greek,  and  so 
well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  that  he  could  discourse 
in  that  language.  Brewster,  the  steadfast  and  devout  elder, 
who,  in  the  midst  of  want,  if  not  absolute  famine,  gave 
thanks  lo  God  that  his  family  were  permitted  "  to  suck  of 
the  abundance  of  Ihc  seas,  and  of  the  treasures  hid  in  the 
sand,"  also  educated  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was 
at  one  time  connected  with  the  British  Embassy  in  Holland. 
Higginson  was  n  graduate  from  Emanuel  College.  Katon 
and  Hopkins  had  been  eminent  merchants  in  London. 
Mr.  Davenport,  a  student  of  Osford,  and  a  minister  of  great 
fame  at  home,  was  also  a  distinguished  scholar,  eminent 
alike  for  learning  and  virtue,  Kdward  Winslow,  the  brave 
man  who  offered  himself  as  a  hostage  for  his  Colony  in 
their  first  interview  with  the  savage  monarch  of  Mount 
Hope,  possessed  both  fortune  and  information.  In  his 
travels  on  the  Coniineul  of  Europe,  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  RobiuHon,  he  adopted  his  sentiments  and 
finally  joined  the  emigrants  who  came  to  Plymouth  ;  and 
after  performing  for  them  the  most  signal  services,  in  the 
midat  of  great  and  boldly  encountered  dangers,  he  at  last 
laid  down  his  life  for  his  country  in  that  unfortunate  expe- 
dition fitted  out  by  Cromwell  against  the  Spaniards  in  the 
West  Indies.  Mr.  Hooker,  a  most  eloquent  divine,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  was  edo- 
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cated  at  Cambridge  in  Engfland.  His  command  of  lan- 
guage was  so  great,  that,  like  Whitfield,  he  usually  deliv- 
ered his  discourses  without  reference  to  notes  ;  while  his  ex- 
pressive countenance  and  personal  demeanor,  added  a  ma- 
jesty to  his  presence,  which  commanded  at  once  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  hearers.  Mr.  Stone,  at  one  time  an 
associate  with  Mr.  Hooker,  and  a  graduate  of  the  same 
UntveTsity,  was  one  of  the  most  accurate  logicians  of  his 
day,  celebrated  not  only  for  acuteneas,  but  also  for  wit, 
humor  and  pleasantry.  And  it  may  be  here  observed,  that 
many  of  the  learned  persons  whose  names  are  now  men- 
tioned, have  left  to  their  posterity  most  striking  evidences 
of  their  attainments,  in. the  vfirious  works  for  which  they 
were,  in  their  own  times,  pariicutarly  distinguished.  Win- 
ihrop,  a  name  prolific  in  illustrious  men — a  gentleman  of 
education  and  bred  to  the  law,  inherited  from  his  ances- 
tors an  estate  of  six  hundred  pounds  a  year :  an  income, 
which  would  be  accounted  even  iu  these  less  frugal  days, 
quite  ccmpelent  to  maintam  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
born.  Eminent  himself,  he  transmitted  his  name  and  fame, 
through  two  chief  magistrates  of  Connecticut,  son  and 
grandson ;  and  finally,  the  same  blood  coming  down  to  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts,  flows,  through  hJni, 
in  the  veins  of  the  distinguished  representative  from  Boston, 
who  now  presides  over  the  popular  branch  of  the  American 
Congress.  In  one  word — not  to  swell  the  long  catalogue — 
if  we  look  at  the  whole  body  of  the  emigrants  by  the  May- 
flower and  Speedwell,  the  Arbella,  the  Ambrose,  the  Tal- 
bot and  the  Jewel,  we  can  nowhere  find  names  more  emi- 
nent for  prudence  and  forecast,  or  more  remarkable  for  intel- 
ligence, enterprise  and  courage.  If  Lord  Chatham,  while 
speaking  of  the  renowned  Patriots  of  our  Independence, 
could  say,  thai  he  never  had  heard  or  read  of  any  body  of 
men  superior   to  the  Congress   at  Philadelphia,  what  may 


we  not  say  of  those,  who,  on  the  bleak  shores  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  the  midal  of  the  deBolalions  of  winter,  surrounded 
by  perils  and  want,  could,  nevertheless,  so  far  subdue  them- 
selves to  the  elements,  and  the  elements  to  them,  as  not 
lo  venture  forth  from  the  dreary  prison  of  their  ship,  until 
they  had  combined  themselves  together  for  their  better 
order  and  preservation,  by  framing  a  general  lawforthegocM] 
government  of  the  Colony.  And  this  too  in  the  most  per- 
fect spirit  of  liberty  and  equality. 

In  what  other  records  of  man's  history  do  you  find  such 
evidences  of  just  subordination,  and  solemn  purpose  :  su<^ 
moral  and  such  Christian  elevation  1     The  very  name   by 
which  they  designated  themselves  is  significant  of  their 
character,  and  marks  at  once  their  courage  and  humility. 
"  And  the  time  being  come  (says  Governor  Bradford,)  that 
they  must  depart,  they  were  accompanied  lo  a  town,  sun-  | 
dry  mites  off,  called  Delft  Haven,  where  the  ship  lay  ready  I 
to  receive  them.     So  they  left  that  goodly  and  pleasant  City  1 
which  had   been  their  resting-place    near   twelve   yeart.  [ 
But  they  knew  they  were  Pilgrims,   and  looked  not  much  \ 
on  those  things,  but  lifted  up  their  eyes  (o  Heaven,   thcar  j 
dearest  country,  and  quieted  their  spirits !" 

What  words  of  pathos  and  simplicity  !  They  knew  ih^  I 
were  Pilgrims,  and  looked  not  much  on  those  things  !  ^e^J 
they  were  indeed  Pilgrims.  Pilgrimsi>ound  onno  ordinary  I 
journey,  to  Iny  the  foundation  of  no  ordinary  societyj  J 
to  establish  a  name  not  soon  lo  fade  away  ;  for  while  ad.iJ 
miration  of  purity  and  excellence  shall  endure,  so  long  u  • 
respect  for  departed  worth  shall  remain  among  their  de- 
scendants, so  long  shall  the  name  of  "  Pilgrim"  be  honored 
and  revered. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  qualities  with  which  Provi- 
dence, for  its  own  wise  ends,  seems  to  have  endued  the 
character  of  our  ancestors,  I  know  of  none  more  striking  Af   ' 
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admirable  than  their  love  of  order,  and  their  submission 
to  those  juBt  restraints  wherehy  society  is  held  together, 
property  respected,  personal  security  guarded,  and  public 
liberty  preserved. 

From  the  very  first,  the  necessity  for  such  lubnrission  was 
apparent  to  their  minds.  Recollect,  that  before  they  left 
the  sbip  which  had  conveyed  them  safely  across  the  boister- 
ous waves  of  the  Atlantic,  borne  up  in  the  "  hollow  of  that 
hand"  which  never  ceased  to  support  them,  they  projected, 
formed  and  signed,  the  first  compact  for  liberal  government, 
under  equal  laws,  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

No  men  ever  understood  betterthon  they,  the  proper  foun- 
dations of  republican  government,  or  the  just  principles  by 
which  alone  true  liberty  and  equality  can  be  mainlained. 
"  The  best  part  of  a  conmiunity,"  said  Governor  Winthrop, 
in  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Connecticut,  "  is  always  the 
least }  and  of  that  least,  the  wiser  are  still  less."  "  There 
is,"  said  he  on  another  occasion,  "a  liberty  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  is  inconsistent  with  authority,  impatient  of 
restraint,  the  enemy  of  truth  and  peace,  and  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  God  are  bent  against  it.  But  (here  is  a  civil,  a 
moral,  ^federal  liberty,  which  consists  in  every  one's  en- 
joying his  property  and  having  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of 
his  country  ;  a  liberty  of  that  only  wliich  is  just  and  good  ; 
yiw  THIS  liberty,  you  are  to  stand  with  your  lives." 

Wise  legislator  of  the  old  time,  just,  sagacious  and  true  t 
did  your  prophetic  gaze  pierce  forward  two  centuries  to  our 
times,  for  this  picture  of  democratic  freedom  1  to  view 
and  describe  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature,  inconsistent  with 
authority,  impatient  of  restraint,  the  enemy  of  truth  and 
peace  1  If  haply,  you  should  have  beheld  such  scenes  in 
your  vision,  and  turned  your  eyes  from  the  prospect,  dim 
and  suffused  with  tears,  look  once  agaiu,  and  you  shall  yet 
behold  the  better  portion  of  your  descendants,  "standing 


with  (heir  lives,"  for  that  liberty,  which  is  juat  and  good, 
which  gives  to  every  one  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  pro- 
perty, and  the  benefit  ofthe  laws  of  his  country. 

Il  should  not  be  forgotten,  perhaps,  that  when  the  project 
for  the  settlement  of  New  England  was  first  entertained  the 
■late  of  public  sentiment  in  the  land  of  our  ancestors  began 
to  be  favorable  to  the  coiumencement  of  such  an  enterprise. 
Il  was  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  when 
men's  minds  were  agitated  by  new  views  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.  The  iron  sway  of  the  last  Henry  had  been  i&_ 
some  measure  forgotten,  while  that  of  his  stern  and  lion^'l 
hearted  daughter  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  its  infiuence, 
during  the  weak  and  undignified,  yet  assuming  adminis- 
tration of  the  learned,  but  contemptible,  Scottish  king.  His 
subjects  had  at  this  period,  begun  to  think  for  themselves. 
The  reforms  of  Luther  had  spread  their  influence  beyond 
the  sea  and  over  the  land.  The  bigotry  of  Papal  power 
was  not  able  lo  subdue  or  keep  down  the  awakened  spirit 
of  in<]uiry.  A  deep  sense  of  religions  obligation,  in  a  large 
class  of  EngPish  thinkers,  had  taken  the  place  of  forms  and 
masses,  of  indulgences  and  dispensations.  The  accounta- 
bility of  man,  as  an  individual,  had  become  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  devout  and  reflecting.  Although  the  time 
for  the  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom  in  their  otwi  land 
had  not  yet  come,  yet  the  waves  of  public  opinion  had* 
begun  to  move  and  heave  in  a  manner  which  indicated  that 
the  great  internal  power  which  caused  the  ogitntion,  could 
not  long  be  pent  up  or  restrained.  When  a  true  religious 
sentiment  takes  possession  of  the  soul,  it  becomes  superior 
to  all  other  considerations.  A  sympathetic  communication 
extends  the  feeling  from  mind  to  mind  and  from  heart  (o 
heart.  In  the  depth  of  its  fervor  all  other  objects  are  com 
paratively  forgotten.  The  strength  of  kings,  the  influenM 
of  forms,  and  the  rewards  of  obedience  topower,  have   loi 
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their  influence.  The  soul  bccomea  poised  upon  itself.  Not 
dreading  its  obligation  to  men,  while  those  of  a  paramount 
nature  are  before  it,  it  cttts  aloof  from  all  worldly  consider- 
ations, and  "  holds  itself  responsible  only  to  its  God." 

That  this  sentiment  was  the  exciting  cause  of  the  first 
removal  of  our  ancestors  to  Holland,  and  of  their  subsequent 
emigration  to  New  England,  has  been  conceded  by  moat 
historians  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  and  may  be 
assumed  as  the  basis  of  all  our  speculations  upon  those  ex- 
traordinary movements  commenced  by  the  independent 
churches  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed  it  has 
been  supposed,  and  not  unfrequently  asserted,  that  the  first 
settlers  at  PlynH>utb,  went  thither,  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  enjoying  their  religious  opinions  and  practices  in  their 
own  way,  unmolested  by  civil  control,  or  ecclesiastical  do- 
mination. 'I'hat  this  was  the  Jirst  object  of  those  who  left 
England,  and  passed  over  to  Holland,  in  1608,  is  undoubt- 
edly true;  but  that  it  was  their  on/y  motive  for  leaving 
Holland,  and  coming  to  New  England,  cannot  well  be ;  for 
from  the  moment  when  the  reformation  of  Lulher  had 
taken  permanent  hold  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  year 
1573  ;  from  that  moment,  the  Dutch,  with  a  wise  policy, 
granted  a  free,  absolute  and  uncontrolled  liberty  of  con- 
science, to  all  religions  and  all  seels ;  so  that  the  Non-Con- 
formist of  England  could  there  meet  the  Catholic  of  Spain, 
the  Jew  of  Syria,  and  llie  Pogan  of  heathen  lands,  upon 
the  equal  platform  of  free  toleration.  So  far,  then,  as  lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  concerned,  there  was  no  cause  of 
complaint  in  Holland.  The  free  exercise  of  every  man's 
religious  opinions  and  practices,  was  thoroughly  guarded  ; 
and  the  church  of  Mr,  Robinson  might  have  remained  safely 
in  Leyden,  if  their  only  desire  had  been  to  worship  the  God 
of  their  fathers,  in  their  own  mode,  and  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  consciences.     Indeed  tlie  liberality  of 


Dutch  sentimcnl,  in  this  behalf  was  such  as  to  excile  the 
ridicule  of  their  neighbors,  who  intimated  that  their  toler- 
ance was  the  effect,  not  of  libera)  principles  acting  upon 
religious  subjects,  but  of  an  indifferenc«  towtirds  religion 
itself,  in  all  its  forms  and  in  every  aspect.  Amsterdam  was 
denominated  by  Bishop  Hall,  a  "  common  harbour  of  all 
opinions  ;"  others  called  it  "  a  cage  for  unclean  birds,"  to 
which  "all  strange  religions  flocked."  And  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  introduce  a  pedant  in  one  of  their  plays  as 
saying  :  "  I  am  a  schoolmaster,  sir,  and  would/ain  confer 
with  you  about  erecting  four  new  sects  of  religion  at 
Amsterdam." 

What  then  were  the  causes  which   first  moved  the  Pil- 
g'rims  in  Holland  to  cast  their  eyes  towards  the  setting  suD, 
with  the  design  of  establishing  new   institutions  in  an  nut  1 
known  country,  remote,  barbarous  and  wild  1     What  fesMfl 
ings  were  those  which  swelled  in  the  hearts  of  those  consck-    i 
entions  and  brave  men,  to  encounter  hardship  in   all   its 
forms,   disease,   famine  and  death,   with   their  wives  and 
children,  among  savage  tribes,  on  rock-hound  shores? 

Doubtless,  the  religious  sentiment  was  the  controlling  and 
first  moving  cause  ;  but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  the  only 
one  ; — for,  as  I  have  before  observed,  if  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  own  religion  in  their  own  way,  was  the  sole  motive, 
then  there  was  no  reason  for  leaving  Holland,  where  their 
persons,  their  property  and  opinions,  were  absolutely  pro- 
tected by  the  law  of  that  land.  Tliey  left  England,  it 
is  true,  for  this  one  cause;  but  they  left  Holland  for  that 
and  for  other  causes,  which  the  Pilgrims  themselves 
have  set  forth,  in  their  own  language,  so  that  ihey 
might  be  known  of  all  men,  and  respected  by  tbeir 
descendants.  I  repeat  again,  that  the  first  and  leading 
motive;  that  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  designs 
and  actions,  was  the  religious  sentiment  and  feeling,  whi<^ 
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glowed  in  their  hearls,  and  imparted  an  energy  lo  ibeir  con- 
duct, unknown  lo  common  men,  unfelt  by  ordinary  minds. 
But  there  was  also  a  feeling  of  liiiinan  misery,  as  strangers 
in  a  strange  land  ;  a  yearning  after  kindrea  associations, 
and  a  love  of  their  own  country,  which  nJ  exile  among  a 
strange  people  could  subdue,  no  absence  could  make  them 
forget,  no  cBtrangement  by  time  could  overcome.  Hear 
the  reasons  for  their  enterprise,  aligned  by  one  who  was 
with  them  from  the  beginning,  and  knew  all  their  designs 
and  all  their  motives. 

"They  had  come,"  says  Governor  Bradford,  "  to  a  coun- 
try where  they  saw  man/  goodly  cities,  strongly  walled, 
and  filled  with  armed  men ;"  but  they  beard,  also,  "  a 
strange  and  uncouth  language,  and  beheld  manners  and 
customs,  so  far  diffbring  from  the  villages  wherein  tbey 
were  born,  and  bred,  and  bad  so  long  lived,  that  it  seemed 
lo  them  as  if  tbdv  were  u^orae  into  a  new  world.  But  these 
were  not  things  whioh  much  took  up  their  thoughts,  for 
they  had  other  work  on  hand  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  saw  the  gnm  and  griseled  face  of  poverty  coming  upon 
them,  like  an  armed  man,  with  whom  they  must  buckle 
and  encounter,  and  from  whom  they  could  not  Hy.  After 
having  hved  in  Holland  about  eleven  or  twelve  y-ars,  in 
lie  agitation  of  their  thoughts,  and  after  much  discourse, 
they  began  to  incline  to  the  conclusion  of  removal  to  some 
jtherplace,notoulofanynew  rangledness,orotl)ersuch  like 
giddy  humour,  by  which  men  are  sometimes  transported, 
but  for  sundry  weighty  and  solid  reasons. 

And  first ;  they  found  by  experience,  the  hardness  of  the 
place  and  country  to  be  such,  that  few  would  come  lo  them, 
and  fewer  abide  with  them  ;  for  many  that  came  and  de- 
sired to  remain,  could  not  endure  the  great  labor  they  were 
contented  to  undergo.  So  severe,  indeed,  were  their  suf- 
ferings, that  manv  who  desired  lo  enjoy  iKe  ordinances  of 
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God  in  tkeir  purity,  and  the  liberty  of  ihp  Gospel  with  them, 
yet  prefemd  prisons  in  England,  rather  than  liberty  in  Hol- 
land, with  fKese  afflictions.     But  it  was  thought  that  if  a 
better  and  easier  place  of  living  could  be  had,  it  would  tate^» 
away  these  discOimgemenls.  ^^| 

Secondly  ;  they  lav  that,  although  the  people  generallj*^^ 
bore  their  difficulties  with  cheerfulness  and  courage,  while 
in  the  best  of  their  strehgih,  yet  old  age  had  begun  to  come 
on  some,  which  was  hastened  before  its  time  by  their  great 
and  continued  labors -,  and  it  was  seen,   that  within  i 
years,  they  must,  of  necessity,  sink  under  their  burthens,  o 
be  scattered  before  them.     Adopting,  therefore,  the  pm 
verb,  that  a  "  wise  man  se^ih  the  plague  when  it  coniel^'^ 
and  hideth  himself,"  so  t!»ey,  like  skilful   and  beaten  sol- 
diera,  fearful  of  being  surrounded  hy  their  enemies,  unable 
to  fight  or  fly,  thought  it  better  to  -lislodgc  betimes  to  some 
place  of  belter  advantage  and  less  dangei,  if  any  such  could 
be  found.  ■ 

Thirdly;  as  necessity  was  a  task-master  ov°r  ihem  hJ 
they  were  forced  to  be  such  to  their  servants  and  children 
which  did  not  only  wound  the  hearts  of  many  a.  loving  fa- 
ther and  mother  ;  so  it  produced  many  sad  and  sorrowful 
effects.  For  the  children,  although  willing  to  bear  a  partijf 
the  burthen  of  their  parents,  were  oftentimes  so  oppressed 
with  their  heavy  labors,  that,  although  their  mihds 
were  free  and  willing,  yet  their  bodies  became  de- 
crepit in  their  early  youth  ;  the  vigor  of  nature  being  con- 
sumed, as  it  were,  in  the  very  bud.  But  what  was  more 
lamentable,  and,  as  they  said,  of  all  sorrows  most  heavy  to 
be  borne,  was,  that  many  of  their  children  were  drawn  away 
by  evil  examples  of  the  Dutch  into  dangerous  courses ; 
some  becoming  soldiers,  others  taking  upon  them  far  voy- 
ages by  sea,  or  other  causes  tending  to  dissoluteness ;  so  that 
they  saw  thai  their  posterity  would  be  in  danger  to  degen- 
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erate  and  be  corrupted  ;  wherefore,  considering  how  hard  the 
country  was  where  they  lived ;  how  many,  having  spent 
their  estate,  were  forced  to  return  to  England  ;  how  griev- 
ous it  was  to  live  from  under  the  protection  of  the  Slate  of 
England ;  liow  like  they  were  to  lose  their  language  and 
their  English  name ;  how  unable  they  were  to  give  to  their 
children  such  education  as  they  themselves  had  received — 
they  conceived  that  if  God  would  be  pleased  to  discover 
some  place  unto  them,  even  though  in  America,  and  give 
them  so  much  favor  with  the  King  and  Slate  of  England  as 
to  have  their  protection  there,  where  they  might  enjoy  like 
liberty,  and  show  by  example,  their  tender  countrymen,  no 
less  burdened  than  themselves,  where  they  might  live  and 
comfortably  subsist,  free  from  anti-Christian  bondage,  keep- 
ing their  name  and  nation,  and  be  a  means,  not  only  to  en- 
large the  dominions  of  their  native  Stale,  but  the  Church  of 
Christ  also  ;  they  thought  they  might  more  glorify  God,  do 
more  good  to  their  country,  better  provide  for  their  posterity, 
and  live  to  be  more  refreshed  by  their  labors,  than  they  ever 
could  in  Holland.  And  last,  though  not  least,  to  use  their 
own  language,  "  they  had  great  hope  and  inward  zeal  of 
laying  some  good  foundation  for  the  propagating  and  ad- 
vancing the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  those  re- 
mote parts  of  the  world." 

These  were  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Pilgrims  them- 
selves for  the  great  and  perilous  enterprise  of  exploring  and 
settling  a  new  world.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that  the  dangers 
to  be  encountered,  the  hardships  to  be  endured,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  overcome,  were  not  present  lo  their  minds  and 
imaginations.  "The  places  upon  wiiicli  theireyes  were  bent," 
says  Governor  Bradford,  "  were  some  of  those  unpeopled 
countries  of  America,  which  are  fruitful  and  fit  for  habita- 
tixm;  where  there  were  only  savage  and  brutish  people,  which 
range  np  and  down,  little  otherwise  than  the  wild  heasta," 


But  when  these  propoBitions  were  made  public,  the  doubt- 
ing were  alarmed  and  the  timid  dismayed,  alleging  things 
neither  unrcasooable  nor  improbable  :  as  that  it  was  a 
great  design,  subject  lo  inconceivable  perils  and  dangers; 
then  the  length  of  the  voyage,  which  the  weak  bodies  of 
men  and  women,  bowed  down  by  age  and  toil,  could  never 
endure  ;  the  miseries  also,  to  which  they  would  be  exposed 
in  the  new  found  country  from  famine,  want  and  nakedness, 
and  the  yet  greater  dangers  among  a  people  represented  to 
ihem  as  '*  barbarous,  savage,  cruel  and  treacherous  :  fu- 
rious in  their  rage,  merciless  in  their  conquests  :  not  con- 
tent to  take  away  life  merely,  but  delighting  to  torment 
men,  by  Haying  them  alive,  and  broiling  them  on  coals." 
And  surely,  these  things  could  not  but  move  the  brave,  and 
make  the  timid  "  lo  quake  and  tremble."  To  these  were 
added,  the  precedents  of  ill  success  in  like  designs,  with  the 
remembrance  of  the  hardships  endured  in  Holland,  upon 
their  first  removal  thither.  For  the  abortive  attempts  lo  plant 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  were  well  known  to  the  emi- 
grants ;  so  ranch  so,  that  ihey  were  described  as  being 
"  like  the  habitations  of  the  foolish,  cursedbefore  they  bad 
taken  root." 

And  what  answer  could  be  given  to  objections  so  obvious 
and  formidable  ]  Who  could  observe  the  perils  of  the  voy- 
age, and  yet  conceal  the  hardships  to  be  endured,  or  chase 
ftway  the  visions  of  hostile  savages  surrounding  the  feeble 
adventurers,  upon  iheir  firstlanding  1  Nothing  like  this  was 
attempted  ;  but  in  bold  and  manly  language  tbey  proclaim- 
ed that  all  great  and  honorable  actions  were  accompanied  by 
difficulties,  and  must  be  overcome  by  answerable  courage. 
The  dangers  were  admitted  to  be  great,  but  not  desper&tc  ; 
the  difficullies  many,  but  not  invincible ;  and  that  all  of 
them,  through  the  help  of  God,  might  be  borne,  or  over- 
come, by  foriilude  and  patience. 

True  it  was,  that  such  attempts  were   not  tobe  made,  bul 
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upon  good  ground  and  reason  ;  not  rashly,  or  lightly,  for 
curiosity  or  the  hope  of  gain.  Their  ends,  the^  said,  were 
good;  their  calling  lawful  and  urgent;  and  therefore,  they 
might  expect  the  blessing  of  God  in  their  proceedings:  "yea, 
although  they  should  lose  their  lives  in  this  action,  yet  that 
they  might  have  comfort  in  the  same,  and  their  endeavors 
would  be  honorable." 

Honorable,  indeed,  were  their  endeavors ;  and  thrice 
honored  be  their  names  and  memories,  who  were  actuated 
by  such  high  purposes,  and  sustained  by  such  brave  perse- 
verance. 

It  will  be  observed  here,  with  what  natural  simplicity 
they  describe  their  feelings  and  disclose  their  motives  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  among  them,  one,  not  the  least  observable,  is 
their  love  of  home,  language  ond  country  '.  That  myste- 
rious tie,  which  binds  men  to  the  land  of  their  birth  ;  that  in- 
nate sympathy  with  the  accents  of  our  early  days,  which 
neither  lime  nor  distance  can  destroy  ;  that  yearning  after 
kindred  associations,  which  will  not  be  denied  ;  that  home- 
sickness of  the  heart,  when  banished  from  the  scenes  of  its 
youth  and  afi'ections,  which  not  even  the  great  Roman  ora- 
tor could  endure ;  these,  all  these,  are  most  observable  in 
the  character  and  feelings  of  our  ancestors. 

They  lived  in  Holland,  "as  men  in  exile  and  in 
a  poor  condition."  But  they  seem  to  have  felt  as  if 
their  banishment  were  removed,  if  again  they  could  be 
placed  in  connection  with  their  native  country,  and  un- 
der the  protection  of  its  power.  On  those  western  shores, 
to  which  they  had  turned  their  eyes,  they  would  be  objects 
of  solicitude  to  their  distant  friends  and  relatives.  Sub- 
jects of  the  same  king,  obedient  to  the  same  parliament, 
they  would  be  Englishmen  still,  though  Englishmen  in  a 
distant  land.  Their  habitations  might  indeed  be  changed, 
but  their  country  would  remain  the  same.     Exiles  no  more, 
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for  they  were  a  part  of  ihe  British  Empire  ;  and  tiie  Bag 
which  floated  over  their  heads  was  ihc  same  banner  which 
had  waved  on  ihe  fields  of  their  fathers'  fame.  "  May  not," 
exclaims  Governor  Bradford,  "and  ought  not,  the  chil- 
dren of  these  fathers  rightly  say, '  our  fatherswere  English- 
men which  caine  over  the  great  ocean,  and  were  ready 
to  perish  in  Ihis  wilderness.'  " 

Our  ancestors  were  proud  of  their  nation,  and  they  could 
not  suffer  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  born  to  be  entirely  severed.  Englishmen  by  birth  ; 
Englishmen  they  would  live  and  die.  The  sun,  when  he 
rose,  came  from  their  native  land,  and  had  warmed  its  soil 
by  his  early  beams.  The  stars  of  night  had  been  gazed 
upon  by  them  under  the  broad  canopy  of  heaven,  while 
standing  by  the  doors  of  their  fathers  ;  and  their  relatives 
and  friends  in  a  far-disiant  land,  would  breathe  a  prayer  for 
their  safety  and  success  as  members  still  of  the  same  great 
family;  and  thus  iheir  nationality  itself  would  be  preserved. 

Then  again,  the  language  of  their  youth  would  not  be 
forgotten  or  lost,  but  would  be  preserved  and  extended  far 
and  wide,  over  new  and  boundless  regions  ;  nod  this,  lnfc.M 
was  a  matter  of  pleasing  anxiety  to  them.  .V 

And  which  of  us  of  New  England  origin,  now  here  bk  ' 
Kembled,  is  there,  who  is  not  ready  to  ihank  those  wise  and 
thoughtful  men,  for  the  great  gift  of  rhat  noble  tongue,  in 
which  our  mothers  first  taught  us  to  speak  ?  Who  would 
not  lament  if  it  had  been  confounded  and  tost  in  the  hard 
jargon  of  Holland  ?  Who  would  alter  it,  that  he  might 
"  babble  a  dialect  of  France  V  Who  would  change  its 
terse  and  manly  accents  for  the  soft  voice  of  Italy,  or  the 
sonorous  periods  of  Spain  1  No;  if  we — 
"  Would  delight  our  private  hours 
With  music  or  with  poem,  where  so  soon 
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Language  of  Shakspeore  and  of  Millon  !  Lang'iiage  of 
the  Pilgrims !  Having  souoded  its  loud  alarums  in  the 
great  cause  of  freedom  on  its  native  shores,  from  tbe  tongues 
of  Burke,  of  Fox,  and  of  Chatham,  it  has  been  echoed 
across  tlie  Atlantic  and  poured  out  in  thunders  from  the 
lips  of  Webstfr,  of  Clay,  and  Calhoun!  Language  of 
free-born  men  !  It  has  fixed  its  abode  upon  this  western 
continent,  here  to  remain,  and  advance,  and  spread  out,  un- 
til its  voice  shall  have  been  heard  in  every  valley  and  on 
every  hill-lop,  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun.  Nor 
shall  its  sounds  cease  to  echo  and  vibrate  in  its  new  abode, 
while  man  shall  retain  the  power  of  self-government,  and 
the  love  of  liberty  be  cherished  in  his  bosom. 

Observe,  also,  the  great  forecast  of  our  ancestors  in  their 
anxiety  to  give  their  children  that  education  which  should 
fit  them  to  be  Englishmen,  speaking  ihe  English  language, 
protected  by  English  laws,  and  enjoying  English  liberty. 
All  these  were  precious  in  their  eyes;  and  if  they  could 
have  but  one  privilege  more,  the  liberty  of  enjoying  the 
forms  of  their  own  religion  in  their  own  way  ;  then,  though 
seas  were  put  between  them  and  their  native  land,  they 
were  no  longer  exiles,  no  longer  wanderers  without  a  home, 
without  a  country. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design^  they  procured  the  principal 
Secretary  of  State,  "  to  move  his  Majesty,  King  Janies,  by  a 
private  motion,  to  give  way  to  such  a  people,  who  could 
not  so  comfortably  live  under  the  government  of  another 
State,  to  enjoy  iheir  liberty  of  conscience  under  his  gracious 
protection  in  America,  where  ihey  would  endeavor  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  Gospel  by  all  due  means."  This,  his  Majesty  said 
was  a  good  and  honest  motive  ;  and  asking  what  profits 
might  arise  in  the  part  they  intended  f  'twas  answered, 
"fishing."     To  which  he  replied  with  his  ordinary  a 
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fttion,  "So  God  have  my  soul,  'lis  an  honeai  trade,  ' 
the  Apostles'  own  calling." 

Upon  this  hint,  for  the  pedantic  trifler  would  not  in  plaiA'' 
terms  grant  tlie  favor  thus  soug'hi,  they  obtained  from  the 
Virginia  Company  that  patent,  which  furnished  the  title 
under  which  our  ancestors  underiook  the  greatest  enter- 
prise in  the  annals  of  tlieir  race. 

This  Comi>any,  it  appears,  was  ready  to  grant  Ihem  a 
patent  with  ample  privileges,  and  were  desirous  that  they 
shouidundertake  the  expedition;  "hut  the  King  would  only 
coDnive  at  them,"  says  Bradford  ;  "  he  would  not  ujolesi 
them  if  they  carried  tliemselvcs  peaceably,  but  he  would 
not  tolerate  them,  by  public  authority,  under  his  seal." 
Although  not  satisfied  witli  this  Royal  manifestation  of 
kindness,  they  concluded,  nevertheless,  lo  act  upon  it,  consid- 
ering, that  "  if  there  was  no  security  in  the  promise  thus  in- 
timated, there  would  be  no  greater  certainty  in  a  further 
confirmation  of  it.  For  if  afterwards  there  should  be  a 
purpose  or  desire  to  wrong  them,  though  Ihey  had  ascal  as 
broad  as  the  house-floor,  it  would  not  serve  the  turn,  for 
there  would  be  means  enough  found  to  recall  or  reverse  it." 

With  these  resolutions,  and  under  this  title,  they  em- 
barked. But  would  it  give  them  a  fair  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  lands  in  other  regions,  by  a  deed  from  a  Company 
which  had  itself  obtained  its  title,  under  a  grant  from  the 
crown  ?  Upon  this  subject  you  must  permit  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  in  defence  of  the  first  settlers  of  New  England; 
as  their  occupation  of  a  territory,  partially  in  possession  of 
another  race,  has  been  a  theme  for  much  reproach  up^ 
them,  and  their  sense  of  justice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  early  settlements,  it  was  the  universal  opinion  among 
Europeans,  that  the  discovery  of  a  new  country  inhabited 
by  races  of  uncivilized  men,  gave  to  the  first  discoverers  n 
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inclioate  right  of  conlrol  over  it ;  and  upon  this  foundation 
iay  all  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  anil  Portuguese 
grants. 

Indeed,  this  \s  the  doctrine  of  modern  times,  and  has  on 
a  lale  and  niomenlous  occasion,  been  the  siihject  of  critical 
examination  hy  two  powerful  nations,  almost  in  the  altitude 
of  war.  The  whole  controversy  concerning  Oregon  turned 
upon  the  (jtiestion  of  discovery  and  of  ftrnial  possession,  for 
neither  England,  nor  Spain,  nor  the  United  States,  had  ever 
occupied  the  territory  to  any  considerable  extent.  Indeed, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  with  that  great 
jurist,  Judge  Marshall,  at  its  head,  decided  not  many  years 
ago,  that  all  our  land  titles  in  this  country,  are  founded  upon 
grants  made  by  the  nations  who  claimed  to  have  been  the 
first  discoverers,  and  not  upon  those  issued  by  the  Pope, 
with  a  liberal  hand,  to  his  Catholic  children. 

The  Northern  Continent  of  America  was  discovered,  as 
you  all  well  know,  in  the  year  1497,  by  Joim  Caboi,  a 
Portuguese  mariner,  then  in  the  service  of  Henry  the  VII.  of 
England  :  and  this  discovery  being  carried  out  by  Gosnold, 
Hudson  and  Smilh,  enabled  the  English  crown  to  claim  cer- 
tain portions  'of  it,  as  subject  to  colonization  and  grant, 
agreeably  to  the  then  received  notions  of  title.  Capt.  John 
Smith,  of  famous  memory,  having  in  the  year  1614,  ranged 
along  the  coast  of  New  England,  from  Penobscot  to  Cape 
Cod,  formed  a  map  of  the  country,  which  he  presented  to 
King  James.  The  impression  ot  that  time,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  afterwards,  was,  that  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, Eo  full  of  unexplored  bays  and  jutting  headlands,  wu 
an  island  :  and  it  was  thought  to  resemble  the  mother 
country,  both  in  soil  and  climate,  so  much,  that  Smith  be- 
stowed upon  it  the  name  of  New  England ;  which  name 
Prince  Charles  afterwards  graciously  confirmed.  The  coun- 
try itself  was  described  by  one  of  the  early  writers,  as  being 
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like  England  in  many  particulars :  somewhal  the  same 
"  for  heal  and  cold  iu  siiiniuer  and  winter,  champagne 
ground,  but  not  high  mountainous;  full  of  vales  and 
meadow  ground,  of  rivers  and  sweet  springs,  as  England  is. 
But  principally,  as  far  as  we  can  yet  6nd,  it  is  an  island,  and 
near  about  the  same  quantity  of  England,  being  cut  out 
from  the  mainland  in  America,  as  England  is  from  the 
main  of  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  the  sea,  which  entereth 
in  forty  degrees,  and  runneth  up  northwest  and  by  west, 
and  goeth  out  either  into  the  South  Sea  or  else  into  the  Bay 
of  Canada."  The  Indians  also  had  the  same  impression, 
confidently  affirming  thnt  either  the  Dutch  or  French  passed 
through   from  sea  to  sea  between  Plymouth  and  Virginia. 

"  North  America,"  says  the  historian,  Hubbard,  •'  is,  as 
to  its  nativity,  of  the  same  standing  with  her  two  elder  sis- 
ters, Peru  and  Mexico,  yet  was  suffered  to  lie  in  its  swad- 
dling-clothes  one  whole  century  of  years  ;  nature  having 
promised  no  such  dowry  of  rich  mines  of  silver  and  gold  to 
thorn  who  would  espouse  her  for  tlieir  own,  as  she  did  unto 
the  other  two  ;  which  possibly  was  the  reason  why  she  was 
not  so  hastily  courted  by  her  first  discoverers." 

For  more  than  a  century,  then,  after  the  first  discovery  of 
the  Northern  continent,  and  for  a  like  period  after  its  whole 
coast  had  been  traced,  from  Newfoundland  to  the  southern 
point  of  Florida,  the  territory  of  what  is  now  called  New 
England  remained  almost  untouched  by  the  foot  of  Euro- 
pean adventure.  The  cupidity  of  mankind  was  not  tempted 
to  invade  her  neglected  3hores,by  mines  of  gold,  or  treasures 
of  silver.  The  sileni  forests  threaded  only  by  their  wild  and 
aboriginal  inhabitants,  were  untrodden  by  the  armed  heel 
of  the  Spanish  warrior,  who  had  long  before  scaled  the 
Andes,  red  with  the  blood  of  conquest ;  unassailcd  by  thead- 
venturous  Portuguese,  who  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Hope  ; 
and  disregarded  by  that  monarch  who  had  furnished  Cabot 
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with  the  means  of  pointing  out  this  wide  country  to 
Europe, 

It  is  not  perhaps  expedient,  or  profitable,  to  go  back  to 
abstract  theories  as  to  the  rights  of  possession ;  free, 
absolute  and  exclusive  possession,  which  belonged  to  those 
who  occupied,  and  from  time  immemorial  had  occupied  the 
soil  upon  which  v/6  now  stand.  But  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  questiou  in  morals,  not  altogether  clear,  that  bands 
of  roaming  savages  have  aright,  to  shut  from  the  sun  all 
the  joyful  fruhs  of  the  earth,  that  beasts  of  chase  may  lie 
forever  secluded  in  the  depth  of  their  boundless  forests. — 
If  this  were  an  original  question,  I  confess  that  the  axe  of 
the  woodman  would  ring  on  my  ears  as  pleasantly  as  the 
war-whoop  of  the  savage.  The  quiet  villages  of  New  Eng- 
land seem  to  me  now  as  beautiful,  and  as  becoming  to  the 
fair  face  of  nature,  aa  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians.  The 
spires  of  churches  pointing  upwards  to  heaven,  as  if  to  in- 
vite our  contemplations  thither,  also  appear  in  my  eyes, 
objects  quite  as  worthy  of  regard,  as  the  victim  bound  to  the 
stake, and  surrounded  by  tortures  intended  to  tempt  the  en- 
durance of  his  steadfast  soul. 

The  deep  solitude  of  the  forest  fills  the  human  mind  with 
gloomy  thoughts  and  dark  imaginings.  Was  it  intended 
by  the  God  of  nature  that  this  silence  should  remain  forever 
unbroken  1  That  these  recesses  should  never  be  pcnetrat- 
edl  That  the  beams  of  a  glorious  luminary,  should  never 
dispel  the  pestilential  vapor  from  the  swamp,  or  warm  the 
generous  soil  into  prolific  and  life-supporting  returns  for  its 
cultivation  and  improvement !  Was  it  destined  by  Provi- 
dence, that  ignorance  should  always  prevail  in  the  bound- 
less regions  of  America?  and  that  she  alone,  of  all  the 
world,  should  be  shut  out  from  the  blessings  of  civilization, 
and  all  the  aspirations  of  hope  in  the  ennobling  forms  pre- 
sented by  the  Christian  faith  ?     Had  the  native  Indian  such 
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an  exclusive  right,  in  a  mora!  point  of  view,  lo  the  posseViM 
sion  and  occupancy  of  millions  of  acres,  not  required  by  his 
necessities,  merely  because  he  happened  lo  be  upon  the 
soil  when  it  was  first  seen  by  the  adventurous,  yet  civilized 
European  1  Could  the  suffering  thousands  of  Ireland  and 
Germany  be,  at  this  time,  with  justice  excluded  by  the  na- 
tives from  a  participation  in  the  blessings  and  enjoyments 
which  may  be  afforded  by  the  unoccupied  wastes  of  this 
vast  continent  1  Was  a  country  capable  of  sustaining  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  in  comfort  and  competency,  to  be 
restricted  to  the  use  of  a  few  thousands  of  savages,  dressed 
in  skins,  and  roaming  over  their  broad  lands,  in  pursuit  of 
the  deer,  the  beaver,  and  the  buffalo'? 

It  seems  to  me,  there  is  no  law  of  morals,  no  rule  of 
right,  no  command  of  religion,  according  to  any  form  or 
manner  of  belief, — which  does  or  can  assert,  or  maintain, 
any  such  title  to  an  absolute,  exclusive,  adverse  possession, 
on  the  part  of  the  aborigines.  They  had  claims,  beyond 
doubt,  which  were  to  be  respected  and  upheld.  They 
could  not,  with  any  show  of  justice,  be  driven  altogether 
from  the  graves  of  their  fathers  ;  hut  our  ancestors  could 
fairly  claim  a  right  to  participate  in  that  occupancy  which 
the  Creator  inlended  for  all  hia  creatures.  The  huntei 
state  was  not  that  which  was  originally  established  for  man; 
and  it  was  only  when  he  had  fallen  and  become  degenerate, 
that,  assimilating  himself  lo  the  tiger  and  wolf,  man  be- 
came himself  a  prowling  beast  of  prey.  No  !  These  fair 
regions  were  not  destined  for  eternal  solitudes.  Savages 
with  their  victims  were  not  to  occupy,  exclusively  and  for- 
ever, the  thousand  hills  of  the  cattle,  and  all  the  pleasant 
Talleys  of  the  husbandman.  A  better  and  a  nobler  use  was 
reserved  for  them.  Ignorance  was  to  be  banished  before  the 
face  of  civilization  ;  the  ferocity  of  the  tintamed  hunter, 
was  to  be  softened  down  by  the   combined   influence   ■ 


knowledge  and  religion  ;  the  trees  of  the  forest  were  to 
give  place  to  the  olive  and  the  vine;  llie  rose  was  to  blush 
and  the  violet  to  bloom  where  the  briar  and  the  thora 
claimed  occupation;  and  the  fair  face  of  nature  was  toshine 
out  in  all  thai  beauty  for  which  it  was  originally  created. 
"  God,"  said  our  ancestors,  "  had  brought  a  vine  into 
this  wilderness  ;  had  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it  ; 
and  had  also  made  room  for  it ;  and  he  caused  it  to  take 
root,  and  it  filled  the  land  ;  so  that  it  had  sent  forth 
its  boughs  to  the  sea,  and  iia  branches  to  the  river." 

But  irrespective  of  such  considerations,  the  first  settlers  of 
New  England  were  always  regardful  of  the  rights  of  the 
natives  and  endeavored  upon  all  occasions  (o  protect  them 
in  their  just  privileges,  while  at  the  same  time  they  re- 
strained their  ferocity,  and  checked  their  aggressions.  It  is 
well  known  to  you  all,  as  a  matter  of  familiar  history,  that 
antecedently  to  the  arrival  of  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth, 
the  whole  country,  bordering  upon  that  coast,  and  extending 
far  inland,  had  been  so  desolated  by  a  pestilence  that  it  was 
nearly,  if  not  quite  depopulated  ;  and  it  was  several  months 
after  their  first  landing  at  Cape  Cod,  before  the  Pilgrims 
had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  Samosel,  the  first  na- 
tive with  whom  they  held  parley.  He  informed  them  that 
about  four  years  before  their  arrival,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  vicinity  had  died  of  an  extraordinary  disease,  and  that 
therewa3'*neither  man,  nor  woman,  nor  child  remaining." 
"  Indeed,"  says  an  early  writer,  "  we  found  none  ;  so, 
there  was  none  to  hinder  our  possession,  or  lay  claim  unto 
it." 

The  great  patent,  issued  by  King  James,  in  1620,  recites 
that  he  had  been  given  certainly  to  know,  that  the  country 
about  to  be  occupied  had  been  depopulated,  so  that  there 
was  not  left,  for  many  leagues  together,  any  that  did  claim 
or  challenge  any  interest   therein  ;   and  therefore,  says  the 


Charier,  it  was  supposed  that  the  appointed  lime  was  come, 
"  that  those  large  aod  goodly  territories,  deserted  as  it 
were,  by  their  natural  inhabitants,  should  be  possessed  and 
enjoyed  by  such  as  should,  by  (he  powerl'nl  arm  of  God, 
be  directed  and  conducted  thither."  And  the  grant  was 
made  in  terms,  for  "  the  enlargement  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, to  stretch  out  the  bounds  of  the  king's  dominions,  and 
to  replenish  those  deserts  with  people,  governed  by  laws, 
and  for  the  more  peaceable  commerce  of  all,  who  should 
have  occasion  to  traffic  in  those  territories." 

It  seems  that  the  country  lying  between  Plymouth  and 
the  great  Narroganseit  Bay,  was  under  (lie  Jurisdiction  and 
sway  of  Mas-sas-so-it,  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  a  tribe 
residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Hope,  and  chief  ruler  also 
of  all  the  nations  who  dwelt  between  that  Bay  and  the  sea. 
This  chief  went  to  Plymouth,  (which  was  then  called 
Patuiet  by  the  Indians,)  on  the  22d  of  March,  1621,  with  a 
band  of  sixty  armed  men  to  meet  the  newly  arrived  strang- 
ers. They  saluted  him  with  words  of  love  from  King 
James,  desiring  to  traffic,  and  make  a  firm  peace  with 
the  chief,  as  their  next  neighbor.  This  communication 
was  well  received  by  the  savage  monarch  ;  and  thcreupoft 
a  treaty  of  six  articles  was  entered  into  between  the  r""" 
grims  and  Mossassoit ;  which  was  kept  with  good  foitll 
on  both  sides,  during  his  whole  life.  Indeed,  so  far 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  the  first  settlers  ol  Ply- 
mouth, of  Massachusetts,  of  Connecticut,  New  Haven  and 
Rhode  Island,  never  did  usurp  any  claim  of  title  to  t 
Indian  lands,  without  their  free  consent,  puanifested  eitli 
by  gift  or  purchase. 

It  is  true  that  the  considerations  paid,  may  seem  incol 
siderable,  estimating  land  by  its  present  value  ;    bntv 
one  Englishman  sold  to  another,  one  fourth  part  of  a  coiB^ 
men  sized  township,  for  a  wheelbarrow,  you  may  readily 
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imngine  tbal  land  was  in  no  special  estimation  with  the  in- 
dolent native,  who  deemed  all  employmenl  in  iu  cultiva- 
tion to  be  below  tlie  dignity  of  a  warrior,  and  6t  only  for 
women, 

'J'lie  grantees  under  the  New  Plymouth  patent  were  ex-  ' 
pressly  instructed  hy  the  Company,  if  the  savag«s  claimed*] 
any  right  of  inheritance,  to  obtain  their  title  by  purchase;  1 
that  <<  the  least  scruple   of  intrusion  might  be   avoided," 
And  in  1676,  after  the  war  with  King  Philip  began.  Gov- 
ernor Winslow  of  Piynioutli,  openly  asserted,  that  before   1 
those  troubles   broke  out,  the  English  did  not  possess  one  ' 
foot  of  land  in  that  Colony,  but  what  was  fairly  obtained  by 
honest  purchasejfrom  the  Indian  proprietors.    "We  found," 
says  Cuslimnn,  "the  place  where  weiivcd  empty;  the  people 
being  all  dead  and  gone  away,  and  none   living  near   by 
eight  or  ten  miles ;   and  though,  in  time  of  hardship,  we 
found  some  eight    bushels  of  corn   hid   up  in  a  cave,   and 
knew  no  owners  of  it,  yet,  afterwards  learning  of  the  own- 
era,  we  gave  them,  in  their  estimation,  double  the  value  of 
it.     Our  care  also,  hath  been  lo  maintain  peace  amongst 
them,  and  we  have  always   set  ourselves  against   such  of  j 
them  as  used  any  rebellion  or  treachery  against  their  own  ( 
governors  ;  and_  when  any  of  them  are  in  want,  as   often  J 
they  are,  in  the  winter,  when  their  corn  is  done,  we  supply  1 
them  to   our   power,  and  have  them  in  our   houses,  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  warming  themselves  ;   which  thing, 
though    it   be    something   a   trouble   to   us,   yet    because 
they  should  see  and  lake  knowledge  of  our  labors,  order 
and  diligence,  both  for  this  life  and  a   better,  we  are  con- 
tent to  bear  it." 

The  people  of  Plymouth  procured  titles  to  the  land  occu- 
pied by  them  from  Massassoil,  who  claimed  it  all  as  his 
own,  and  that  he  f>lone  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  it ;  and  it 
was  from  him  and   his    sons  that  the  first  grants  were  ob- 
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tained.  ^^It  is  mine,"  said  he,  ^^and  mine  is  the  sole  claim 
in  existence."  But  his  chiefs  gave  their  assent  also,  and 
signed  deeds,  on  several  occasions.  Neither  was  this  ac- 
complished, says  Winslow,  ^^by  threats  and  blows,  or  shak- 
ing of  sword,  or  sound  of  trumpet ;  for  as  our  faculty  that 
way  is  small,  and  our  strength  less,  so  our  warring  with 
them  is  after  another  manner,  namely,  by  friendly  usage, 
love,  peace,  honest  carriage,  and  good  counsel." 

Indeed,  this  objection  to  the  occupancy  of  the  country 
by  the  first  settlers,  is  as  old  as  their  pilgrimage,  and  was 
met  and  answered  by  them,  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Cushman,  in  his  reasons  for  removing  from  England 
to  America,  given  in  1621,  states  expressly,  that  he  does 
not  put  the  right  of  colonization  upon  that  of  discovery, 
which  was  then  assumed  by  all  nations  as  the  foundation 
of  title  ;  on  the  contrary,  after  mentioning  that  claim,  he 
passes  it  by,  ^^  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  meddle  with  that 
which  did  not  concern  him,  or  was  beyond  his  discerning  ;" 
and  he  places  "  the  right  to  live  in  the  heathen's  country," 
upon  the  hope  of  their  conversion,  and  the  unoccupied  con- 
dition of  the  country,  where  '*  its  few  inhabitants  only  ran 
over  the  grass  like  the  foxes  and  wild  beasts,  without  in- 
dustry, art,  science,  skill,  or  faculty  to  use  the  land.*' 
Then  again,  he  asserts  an  express  grant  from  Massassoit, 
with  divers  of  his  chiefs,  "  which  was  obtained,"  says  he, 
"  by  friendly  composition."  Indeed,  the  people  of  Ply- 
mouth never  did,  until  after  Philip's  war,  claim  or  obtain 
any  lands  belonging  to  the  Indians,  by  violence  or  conquest. 
After  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  Wampanoags,  fifty- 
six  years  after  the  first  settlement,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
were  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  sequestrated  by  the  con- 
querors, for  the  benefit  of  wounded  soldiers,  and  those  who 
had  been  ruined  by  the  desolations  of  that  fierce  contest. 
.    And   80,   too,   of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,   and 
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Rhode  Island ;  their  titles  were  all  derived  by  deeds  and 
grants  from  the  Indians.  In  the  year  1631,  before  the 
country  between  Boston  and  Hartford  had  been  explored,  a 
chief  living  near  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  made  a 
journey  to  Plymouth  and  Boston,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inviting  a  settlement  on  that  river.  He  described  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  promised,  if  the  English  would 
make  a  plantation  there,  he  would  annually  supply  them 
with  beaver  skins  and  com.  His  object  was,  amongst 
other  things,  to  obtain  their  protection  against  the  Pequots, 
the  most  fierce  and  warlike  of  the  Indian  tribes ;  and  when 
the  settlements  were  afterwards  begun  upon  the  Connecti- 
cut, the  Indiah  title  was  extinguished  in  every  case  by  their 
own  free  and  voluntary  consent,  without  violence  or  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  whites.  Indeed  this  could  not  well  be 
otherwise,  for  until  the  subjugation  of  the  P^quots,  in  the 
year  1637,  the  settlers  had  no  power  to  coerce  the  Indians, 
being  themselves  but  a  feeble  band,  constantly^  occupied  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 
And  this  led  them,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  rather  than 
choice,  to  seek  the  banks  of  rivers  which  were  compara- 
tively free  from  trees,  and  better  prepared  to  receive  the 
plough  than  the  hill-sides  and  the  plains.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1636,  there  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  in  the  towns  planted  upon  the  river ;  and  hence, 
it  would  have  been  madness  to  practise  either  fraud  or 
violence  upon  the  natives,  who  were  infinitely  superior  to 
the  settlers,  both  in  numbers  and  power. 

And  as  the  plantations  extended,  so  in  every  case  did  the 
colonists  begin  their  labors  by  purchases  of  the  land  from 
the  native  occupants,  giving  fair  and  satisfactory  equivei- 
lents  in  return.  If  the  title  of  the  savage  to  his  native  soil 
was  ever  disregarded,  it  was  not  by  the  first  settlers,   or 

their  descendants.     On  the  contrary,  when  in  1687,  the 
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charters  granted  to  the  colonists  had  been  vacated  by  the 
British  Crown,  and  the  title  of  the  planters  derided,  they  put 
themselves  expressly   upon  the  grants  furnished   by  the 
natives  themselves.    But  Andres,  with  the  haughty  insolence 
of  delegated  power,  declared  that  Indian  deeds  were  no 
better  than  ^^  the  scratch  of  a  bear's  paw  ;"  and  the  occu- 
pants were  actually  compelled,  in  many  instances,  to  take 
out  new  patents  for  their  own  lands  at  a  heavy  charge.    I 
think,  therefore,  that  We  may  challenge  the  world  to  show 
one  instance  where  our  ancestors  usurped  a  title  to  the 
landof  theIndians,orunjustlyexpelled  themfromit.    On  the 
contrary,  tlieir  claims  were  always  conceded  and  respected  ; 
and  while  the  right  to  colonize  was  asserted,  the  title  of  the 
occupant  of  the  soil  was  never  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

In  this  connection  we  may  observe  also,  that  it  has  not 
unfrequently  'been  made  a  subject  of  charge  against  the 
first  settlers  of  New  England,  that  they  were  oppressive  and 
unjust  towards  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  not  only  iu  res- 
pect of  their  lands,  but  also  in  their  personal  and  political 
relations  ;  that  if  they  did  not  openly  assail  the  natives 
with  violence,  they  tempted  ihem,  nevertheless,  to  deeds 
of  outrage,  that  a  pretext  might  be  afforded  for  tlieir  de- 
struction. Poetry  has  given  her  aid  to  this  subject ;  and  the 
most  beautiful  writer  New  York  hsw  yet  produced,  has  pur- 
sued the  theme  with  all  the  powers  of  genius  and  elotjuence, 
in  his  essays  on  this  vanished  race.  Carried  away  by  the 
fervor  of  this  author's  imagination,  one  might  suppose  that 
our  ancestors  were  little  better  than  a  band  of  lawless  plun- 
derers, who  trampled  down  the  rights  .of  the  natives,  spoil- 
ing them  of  their  homes,  and  devastating  their  country. 
Philip  of  Pokanokct,  has  furnished  a  subject,  not  only 
for  the  resistless  power  of  Mr.  Irving's  description,  but  for 
the  poetic  imaginings  of  Sands  and  of  Eastburn  ;  and  the 
last  of  this  kingly  race  is  clothed  with  all  the  savage  virtues 
of  a  Homeric  hero. 
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Such  sketches  are  the  work  of  fancy,  not  of  historical 
truth  and  accuracy ;  for  it  may  be  asserted  with  entire  con- 
fidence,  that  for  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Mayflower,  the  Pilgrims  and  their  descendants  lived 
in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  natives,  undisturbed  by 
outbreaks  or  lawless  aggressions.  When  Massassoit  was 
ill,  and  thought  to  be  dying,  about  three  years  after  the 
first  landing  of  the  emigrants,  Mr.  Winslow  was  sent 
by  the  colony  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his  royal  residence^ 
near  Mount  Hope.  In  the  kindest  manner  this  friendly 
messenger  administered  to  his  wants,  and  finally  by  his 
skill  and  attention  restored  him  to  health.  In  grateful 
recollection  of  this,  Massassoit  disclosed  to  the  Plymouth 
Colony  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians 
to  cut  them  off  by  a  secret  attack.  At  one  time  when 
Massassoit  was  invaded  in  his  own  country,  and  hard 
beset  by  the  Narragansetts,  he  was  relieved  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  the  enemy  upon  their  approach,  retiring  to  their 
own  country  without  resistance.  After  the  death  of  this 
chief,  his  two  sons,  Wamsutta  and  Mettacomb,  named  by 
the  English  at  their  own  request,  Alexander  and  Philip, 
went  voluntarily  to  Plymouth  to  renew  the  ancient  league 
of  friendship  between  the  two  nations  and  pledge  again 
their  faith,  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  English;  and 
for  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Massassoit,  peace  was 
preserved  between  the  parties.  The  same  remarks  which 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  Pokanokets,  are  equally 
true  when  applied  to  the  Narragansetts, — who  for  the  same 
length  of  time  remained  at  peace  with  the  plantations  of 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Plymouth,  and  Massachusetts.. 

During  all  this  period  it  was  doubtless  the  policy  of  the 
first  settlers  as  well  as  their  wish,  to  preserve  pacific  rela- 
tions with  their  uncivilized  neighbors.  But  this  was  not 
done  by  any  poor  or  fawning  submission  in  their  weakness* 
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to  superior  power.     Their  conduct  was  always  open,  bold 
and  manly. 

Canonicus  the  great  chief  of  the  Nariagansetts,  manifested 
some  jealousy  of  the  new  comers  shortly  after  their  arriyal, 
but  chiefly  because  of  the  friendly  relations  which  existed 
between  them  and  his  old  enemies  of  Mount  Hope.  But 
our  fathers  knew  full  well  how  to  deal  with  the  sarage, 
whether  he  came  with  the  salutations  of  peace,  or  the 
war-whoop  of  his  race.  Early  in  the  year  1622,  a  mes- 
senger  from  Canonicus  arrived  at  Plymouth,  charged 
with  a  gift,  at  once  significant  and  dangerous,  ^i  a  bundle 
of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin."  This 
messenger  was  at  first  detained,  but  being  considered  as  a 
mere  herald  from  his  master,  Governor  Bradford  ordered 
him  to  be  dismissed  with  bold  threats,  ^^  daring  them  to  do 
their  worst ;"  and  when  informed  by  his  interpreter  that 
the  rattlesnake's  skin  and  arrows  portended  war  and  deso- 
lation, the  intrepid  governor  stuffed  the  skin  with  powder 
and  shot,  and  sent  it  back  to  Canonicus  with  the  like 
defiance.  "  This  message,"  says  Winslow,  ''  was  sent  by 
an  Indian,  and  delivered  in  such  sort  as  was  no  small  terror 
to  this  savage  king,  inasmuch  as  he  would  not  once  touch 
the  powder  and  shot,  or  suffer  it  to  stay  in  his  house  or 
country ;  whereupon  the  messenger  refusing  it,  another 
took  it  up,  and  having  been  posted  back  from  place  to 
place  a  long  time,  at  length  came  whole  back  again." 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  in  1662,  he  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  brother,  Philip,  the  renowned  Metacomet,  the 
hero  of  song  and  of  story.  This  chief  early  began  to  scheme 
for^  the  entire  destruction  of  his  white  neighbors,  although 
he  could  not  bring  a  well-founded  complaint  to  justify  such 
cold-blooded  atrocity  ;  for  if  he  or  his  nation  had  suffered 
any  wrongs  from  the  aggressions  of  the  settlers,  they  were 
neither  deep  or  wanton,  nor  were  they  such  as  could  in  any 
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degree  justify  such  fell  and  savage  rsveDge.  But  the  fact 
was  not  so.  The  English  of  Plymouth  early  perceiving 
an  improvident  temper  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  a 
desire  to  alienate  their  lands,  passed  laws  to  prohibit  such 
traffic  with  them,  and  secured  to  the  Wampanoags  and 
their  descendants,  all  the  fine  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Hope  ;  those  lands  and  waters  being  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  their  condition  ;  the  lands  as  corn  land,  and  the 
waters  abounding  in  fish  and  fowl.  Nay,  further,  to  pre- 
vent encroachments,  the  inhabitants  on  their  northern 
frontier  drew  a  strong  fence  from  the  Taunton  river  entirely 
across  the  border,  to  prevent  their  cattle  from  straying  into 
the  Indian  possessions. 

Fiction  has  given  to  Metacomb  an  interest  which  he,  in 
my  judgment,  in  no  wise  deserves,  either  from  his  acts  or 
personal  character.  It  is  true,  by  dissimulation  and  art,  he 
drew  all  the  neighboring  tribes,  including  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  his^d  enemies,  into  a  general  and  deep  laid-plot 
for  the  total  annihilation  of  the  white  race.  Being  suspect- 
ed and  charged  with  it,  he  nevertheless  solemnly  denied 
all  hostile  intent,  until  the  moment  came  when  he  could 
let  loose  his  fierce  warriors  upon  the  midnight  slumbers  of 
the  settlers,  rousing  them  to  a  hasty  defence  by  the  glare 
of  their  burning  dwellings.  The  war  being  begun,  and 
by  the  Indians  themselves,  was  pursued  by  our  brave  an- 
cestors witli  all  that  constancy  for  which  they  were  so 
remarkable,  until  Philip,  by  his  death,  expiated  a  portion 
of  the  bloody  wrongs  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  neighbors. 
He  plunged  his  nation  into  all  the  perils  of  war,  but  did 
not  himself,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  encounter  its  dangers, 
for  he  was  never  seen  in  battle  by  any  white  man,  from 
the  commencement  of  his  murders  down  to  the  time  when 
he  was  slain.  Indeed  he  was  always  the  first,  says  Captain 
Church,  to  fly  in  every  engagement }  and  that  brave  officer. 
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in  laying  the  plan  for  Philip's  final  surprise  in  the  swamps 
of  Mount  Hope,  acted  upon  this  well-known  habit,  and  bade 
his  men  shoot  the  first  savage  who  silently  fled,  expecting 
thereby  to  secure  the  death  of  this  relentless  sachem  ;  and 
his  anticipations  were  all  fulfilled  ;  for  when  the  attack 
was  commenced,  Philip,  starting  at  the  first  gun,  rushed 
headlong  from  his  concealment,  and  was  slain  by  one  of 
his  own  nation  in  his  cowardly  flight.    How  diflferent  was 
the  conduct  of  his  followers.  One  had  openly  called  him, 
before  the  war  began,  ^^  a  white  livered  cur;"  and  in  the 
last  battle  ever  witnessed  by  the  mortal  eyes  of  Philip,  his 
men  stood  their  ground,  so  cheered  on   by  the  war-cries  of 
one   of  their   chiefs,  that  Captain  Church,  attracted  by  his 
bold  conduct,  asked  an  interpreter  who  that  sachem  was, 
and  what  he  said.    ^^It  is  old  Annawan,''  replied  the  In- 
dian, ^^  Philip's  great  captain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to 
stand  to  it  and  fight  stoutly." 

Remember,  then,  that  the  settlers  of  New^ngland  had 
lived  with  their  aboriginal  neighbors  in  peace  and  friend- 
ship for  more  than  fifty  years  before  the  great  war  began  ; 
and  those  relations  might  have  been  maintained- for  ever, 
if  the  nations  could  have  restrained  the  ferocity  of  their 
passions,  or  subdued  their  thirst  for  blood  ;  for  I  undertake 
to  say  tliat  the  complaints  made  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
were  not  causes  of  war,  even  according  to  their  own  wild 
and  savage  notions.  It  may  be  that  they  would  have 
melted  away  before  the  plough  and  the  sickle  ;  but  they 
would  have  gone  peacefully,  and  in  the  order  of  nature. 
The  desolation  of  savage  life  cannot  stand  before  the 
improvements  of  civilization ;  and  blessed  be  God  that  it 
cannot ! 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the 
first  colonists  of  the  Connecticut  Valley,  in  relation  to 
their  contest  with   the   Pequots,  in  the  year  1637,  as  it  is 
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universally  admitted  that  the  fault  of  that  war  lay  entirely 
on  the  side  of  that  fierce  nation.  The  early  emigrants  to 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Weathersfield,  had  never  encroach- 
ed in  any  respect  upon  the  territory  of  the  Pequots,  whose 
country  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  far  from  the 
scenes  of  those  early  settlements ;  and  this  proud  tribe 
seems  to  have  commenced  hostile  attacks  upon  their  distant 
neighbors,  from  the  mere  thirst  of  blood,  natural  to 
barbarians  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  They  had  murdered 
about  thirty  persons  before  the  towns  on  the  Connecticut 
attempted  any  resistance ;  but  finding  themselves  at  last  in 
a  most  critical  position,  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
venturing  upon  a  contest  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives, 
they  entered  into  it  with  all  the  fortitude  and  courage  of 
their  heroic  race.  Raising  a  little  force  of  ninety  men, 
they  sent  them  in  three  small  vessels,  under  the  brave 
Captain  Mason,  by  the  way  of  the  river  and  sound  to  the 
Narragansett  Bay.  Disembarking  there,  and  trusting  to 
savages  for  their  guides,  the  stars  of  heaven  for  their 
canopy,  the  brooks  and  woods  for  their  supplies,  they 
traversed  the  whole  territory  of  the  Narragansetts,  and 
approached  the  barbarians  with  such  caution  and  celerity, 
as  to  take  them  entirely  by  surprise  in  their  fort,  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  Mystic  river.  Then  ensued  a  struggle, 
not  merely  for  victory,  but  life  itself,  for  if  the  attack  had 
failed,  there  was  no  retreat  for  this  band  of  devoted  men  ; 
no  escape  from  their  merciless  foes.  But  putting  their  trust 
in  the  God  of  battles,  they  charged  directly  upon  seven 
times  their  numbers,  with  such  determined  impetuosity  as 
to  give  the  Pequots  an  overthrow  from  which  they  never 
recovered ;  and  from  that  time  forth  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut remained  in  peace  with  all  the  native  tribes,  until 
the  great  conspiracy  of  Philip  called  them  forth  again  with 
spear  and  shield,  in  their  own  just  defence. 
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In  this  contest  with  the  Pequots,  the  early  settlers  ex- 
hibited all  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Before  their  de- 
parture, Mr.  Hooker  addressed  the  little  army  with  that 
confidence  in  an  overruling  Providence,  which  never  on  any 
occasion  had  deserted  them.  ^'  Fellow  soldiers  !  (said  he,) 
countrymen,  and  companions,  in  this  wilderness  work,  who 
are  gathered  together  this  day  by  the  inevitable  providence 
of  the  Great  Jehovah,  not  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  hurried 
on  by  the  floating  fancy  of  every  hot-headed  brain,  but 
purposely  picked  out  by  the  godly  great  fathers  of  this 
government,  tliat.your  prowess  may  carry  out  the  work 
where  justice  in  her  righteous  course  is  obstructed.  Every 
common  soldier  among  you  is  now  installed  a  magistrate. 
Then  show  yourselves  men  of  courage ;  yet  remember  that 
all  true  bred  soldiers  receive  this  as  a  common  maxim : 
cruelty  and  cowardice  are  inseparable  companions.  And 
now  to  you  I  put  the  question,  who  would  not  fight  in  such 
a  cause  with  an  agile  spirit  and  undaunted  boldness  T — 
Riches  and  honor  are,  next  to  a  good  cause,  eyed  by  every 
soldier;  but  although  gold  and  silver  be  wanting,  yet  have 
you  that  to  maintain  which  is  far  more  precious,  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  new  purchased  freedoms  of  the  endeared  ser- 
vants of  our  Lord  Christ  Jesus,  and  of  your  second  selves 
even,  your  affectionate  bosom  mates,  together  with  the 
chief  pledges  of  your  loves,  the  comforting  contents  of 
harmless  prattling  and  smiling  babes ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
riches  of  that  goodness  and  mercy  that  attends  the  people 
of  God  even  in  this  life."  Actuated  by  such  motives,  im- 
pelled forward  by  such  considerations,  sustained  by  such 
purposes,  how  could  the  early  colonists  of  New  England 
fail  in  their  enterprises  1 

After  the  first  struggles  for  mere  existence  on  the  part 
of  the  settlers  were  over,  view  them  marching  steadily  for- 
ward in  the  paths  of  order,  religion  and  morality  ;    enact- 
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ing  laws,  constructing  roads^  establishing  schools,  and  edu- 
cating their  children  for  the  new  bupiness  of  self-govern- 
menu  The  colonies,  jt  is  true,  were  under  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  king  and  parliament,  yet  having  by  their 
charters  the  power  of  making  laws,  they  entered  at  once 
upon  these  important  concerns ;  and  perceiving  that  their 
institutions  were  to  be  unlike  all  others  in  the  world,  they 
immediately  began  to  frame  statutes  suited  to  their  pecu- 
liar wants.  Having  been  subject  to  the  common  law,  and 
being  well  skilled  in  its  maxims,  they  adopted  such  por- 
tions of  it  as  were  suited  to  their  circumstances,  but  discard- 
ed, in  effect,  such  English  statutes  as  were  not  applicable 
to  their  new  condition ;  publishing  at  the  same  time,  in  one 
of  the  colonies,  this  preface  to  their  own  enactments  : 
^'  Now  in  these  our  laws,  although  we  may  seem  to  vary  or 
differ,  yet  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  repugn  the  statute  laws 
of  England,  so  far  as  we  understand  them ;"  thereby  ex- 
hibiting, perhaps  the  first  great  example  of  construing  a 
constitution,  as  each  man  may  comprehend  it. 

They  were  not  bound  down  to  a  servile  imitation  of  Brit 
ish  precedents,  but  considered  the  law  in  the  abstract  as  con- 
taining rules  of  civil  government,  for  free  and  thinking 
men,  who  were  imposing  just  restraints  upon  themselves, 
and  not  dictating  to  others.  The  common  law  was  evi- 
dently their  admiration  ;  yet  keeping  the  commandments 
in  view,  if  they  bowed  down,  they  did  not  worship  it.  On 
the  contrary,  their  reflections  upon  this  great  subject  of  law- 
making, were  in  a  high  degree  original ;  its  importance 
immediately  arresting  their  attention  and  commanding  both 
solicitude  and  care.  Mr.  Cotton,  or  Mr.  Davenport,  com- 
posed and  published  in  Boston,  as  far  back  as  1663,  ^^  A  Dis- 
course  on  Civil  Government  in  a  New  Plantation  ;'^  and  in 
1650  Mr.  Ludlow,  a  distinguished  jurist  of  Connecticut,  com-' 
piled  a  body  of  laws  for  that  commonwealth,at  the  request  of 
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its  government;  thus  showing  from  the  very  outset, that  civil 
rule,  OS  It  should  be  in  a  new  plantation,  was  kept  con- 
stantly in  view  ;  and  nothing  is  m()re  striking  or  admirable 
than  the  early  legislation  of  our  ancestors  upon  natural, 
human  rights,  and  the  best  mode  of  protecting  them. 

With  a  bold  defiance  of  customs  immemorial,  and  of  forms 
rendered  sacred  by  antiquity,  they  commenced  the  progress 
of  legal  reform,  from  the  moment  their  feet  first  pressed  the 
sod  of  their  new-found  country.  With  no  affected  disre- 
gard for  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  their  ancestors,  with 
no  pretensions  to  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  man's  true 
social  condition  than  that  which  prevailed  at  home,  they 
did,  nevertheless,  from  the  beginning  institute  the  inquiry, 
as  to  how  much  of  an  antiquated  system  was  suited  to  their 
wants  and  condition  ;  and  with  a  steady  eye  upon  ancient 
precedents,  begin  a  system  of  legal  change,  at  once  radical 
yet  conservative.  And  I  may  here  safely  assert,  that  many 
if  not  all  the  important  alterations  made  in  the  jurispru- 
dence of  this  State,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  have  been 
borrowed,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  laws  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  especially  from  those  of  Connecticut. 

The  subject  of  non-imprisonment  for  debt,  for  instance, 
concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  done  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  was  considered  and  acted  upon  in 
New  England  two  hundred  years  ago  ;  and  the  act  passed 
by  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  year  1833,  entitled,  ''  an 
act  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  to  punish  fraud- 
ulent debtors,"  is  scarcely  anything  more  than  a  transcript 
from  an  act  of  1650,  passed  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut. 
The  latter  act  provides  "that  no  person  should  be  arrested 
or  imprisoned  for  emy  debt  or  fine,  if  the  law  could  find  any 
competent  means  of  satisfaction  from  his  estate  ;  and  if  not, 
his  person  might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  till  satisfaction; 
provided  nevertheless,  that  no  man's  person  should  be  kept 
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in  prison  for  debt  but  when  there  appeared  to  be  some 
estate  which  he  would  not  produce ;''  and  the  chief  differ- 
ence between  the  two  lies  in  this^  that  (he  primitive  act 
is  clear  and  explicit,  while  the  modern  one  is  so  blind  and 
confused,  that  various  constructions  have  been  put  upon  it 
by  different  tribunals;  and  sometimes  by  the  same  tribunal. 
Nor  was  this  exemption  from  imprisonment  a  vain  illusion, 
^^  keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  but  breaking  it  to 
the  hope.''  It  was'substantial  and  complete;  for  no  honest 
man  in  Connecticut  could  ever  be  kept  in  the  cells  of  a 
prison.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  theory  of  non-imprison- 
ment for  debt  in  other  lands,  but  it  was  a  theory  only,  well 
illustrated  in  the  "  Antiquary,"  as  you  may  remember,  by 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  in  a  dialogue  with  his  nephew.  '^  Nephew," 
said  that  amusing  creation  of  Scott's  fancy,  ^^  it  is  a  re- 
markable thing  that  in  this  happy  country  no  man  can  be 
legally  imprisoned  for  debt."  ^^  The  truth  is,  the  king,  in- 
teresting himself  as  a  monarch  should,  in  his  subjects'  private 
affairs,  is  so  good  as  to  interfere  at  the  request  of  the  creditor 
and  to  send  the  debtor  his  royal  command  to  do  him  justice 
within  a  certain  time,  fifteen  days,  or  six,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Well,  the  man  resists  and  disobeys.  What  follows  1 
Why  that  he  be  lawfully  and  rightfully  declared  a  rebel  to 
our  gracious  sovereign,  whose  command  he  has  disobeyed, 
and  that  by  three  blasts  of  a  horn  at  the  market-place  of 
Edinburg,  the  metropolis  of  Scotland.  And  he  is  then 
legally  imprisoned,  not  on  account  of  any  civil  debt,  bu^ 
because  of  his  ungrateful  contempt  of  the  royal  mandate." 
In  Connecticut  there  was  no  royal  mandate  which  could  send 
a  man  to  jail  with  three  blasts  of  a  horn. 

Some  years  ago,  letters  upon  (his  important  subject  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  were  addressed  lo  John  Adams  and 
Daniel  Webster ;  and  each  of  those  illustrious  men  stated  in 
reply,  that  if  it  were  an  original  and  openquestion,  neither  of 
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them  had  any  doubt  of  iu  oppressive  character,  nor  the 
propriety  of  abolishing  it.  And  since  that  period  a  number 
of  the  States,  as  well  as  Congress  itself,  have  interfered  for 
the  just  preservation  of  human  liberty,  except  in  cases  of 
crime.  But  here  we  find  that  in  1650  the  persons  of  men 
were  held  free  from  the  slavery  of  imprisonment  when 
caused  by  misfortune  or  poverty ;  while  the  dishonest 
debtor,  who  had  the  means  of  payment,  but  refused  to  appro- 
priate them  to  the  discharge  of  his  engagements,  was  to 
be  treated  as  a  felon,  and  to  meet  with  a  felon's  reward. 
And  so  tender  were  they  then  of  personal  liberty,  that 
the  first  process  against  a  debtor  was  a  summons  command- 
ing him  to  appear  and  answer  the  complaint  made  against 
him  ;  and  it  was  only  upon  his  refusal  that  an  attachment 
could  be  issued  against  him  for  bis  ^^  wilful  contempt." 

By  another  section  of  the  same  statute,  which  is  also 
embodied  in  the  far-famed  modern  code  of  New  York, 
it  was  provided,  that  if  any  citizen  of  Connecticut  was 
about  to  abscond,  or  convey  away  his  estate  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  creditors,  then  that  an  attachment  might  issue 
against  him  for  the  benefit  of  all  his  creditors.  But  to 
guard  against  abuses,  it  was  also  provided,  that  if  any 
attachment  were  laid  upon  any  man's  estate  upon  a  pre- 
tence of  a  great  sum,  and  it  was  not  proved  to  be  due  in 
some  near  portion  to  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  attachment, 
then  that  the  sureties  always  required  u{K)n  the  issuing  of 
such  process,  should  be  liable  for  the  damages  sustained 
thereby.  Could  anything  be  more  wise,  just  or  prudent, 
than  laws  like  these  ?  And  have  we,  in  relation  to  the 
same  subject,  improved  upon  them  down  to  this  day  ?  But 
who,  in  modern  times,  has  given  credit  to  our  ancestors  for 
their  labors  of  wisdom  and  charity  in  this  behalf,  or 
acknowledged  the  source  from  whence  these  improvements 
have  been  derived  ? 
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So    again,  they  had  a  proceeding  in  relation  to  real 
property,  very  analogous  to  what  is  termed  a  creditor's  bill 
in  this  State,  (land  being  at  that  time  a  principal  object  of 
care  and  value  in  the  colonies,)  whereby  creditors  might 
have   the  benefit  of  its  sale,  by  a  very  simple  and  inex- 
pensive process,  in  the  order  of  the  presenting  of  their 
claims.    But  there  was  a  difference,  nevertheless,  between 
the  modern  and  the  ancient  law,  in  this,  that  in  cases 
of  insolvency  on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  the  ancient  law 
directs  that  the  attachments  should  enure  to  the  benefit  of 
all  creditors  in  proportion  to  their  respective  claims  ;  while 
the  modem  one  gives  a  preference  and  priority  to  the  most 
vigilant ;  and  in  this  particular  the  justice  of  the  original 
act  is  obvious  and  pre-eminent.    So,  in  relation  to  trials  by 
jury,  (an  institution  which  was  the  subject  of  the  first  law 
passed  by  the  Plymouth  settlement,)   one  colony  had  a 
most  excellent  provision,  which  might  be  adopted  with 
decided  benefit  here  in  this  city.    It  was,  that  juries  might 
be  called  of  six  or  twelve  persons,  according  to  the  import* 
ance  of  the  subject,  and  that  a  verdict  of  four  out  of  six, 
and  eight  out  of  twelve,  should  be  conclusive  upon    the 
parties,  unless    a   new   trial  were    granted.     Now,    the 
requirements  of   our  practice,  derived  from  the  laws  of 
England,  which  demand  an  absolute  unanimity  in  the 
minds  of  twelve  men,  even  in  civil  causes,  are  oftentimes 
the  source  of  much  delay,  expense,  and  injury,  to  all  the 
parties  concerned.     Would  not  the  pages  written  by  our 
forefathers  upon  these  important  concerns  disclose  some- 
thing more  than  the  ancients  found  in  the  leaves  of  a 
Sybiline  oracle,  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  heaven  as  the 
heralds  of  fortuitous  prophecy  and  justice  %    Our  ancestors, 
with  a  far-reaching  sagacity,  also  provided  for  a  complete 
registration  of  all  grants  of  land,  in  order  that,  by  a  publio 
and  open  inspection  of  conveyances,  clear  evidences  of  title 
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might  be  found  and  preserved.  To  this  day,  England 
herself  has  not  attained  to  these  improvements^  except  in 
a  limited  number  of  counties  ;  and  there  each  proprietor 
must  trust  to  private  care  alone  for  the  preservation  of  his 
estate. 

The  complicated  forms  in  civil  proceedings,  the  volumin- 
ous pages  of  the  conveyancer's  deeds,  and  the  tautology  of 
English  statutes  were  at  once  exploded,  and  in  their  place 
came  simple  and  clear  statements  of  claim  and  counter 
claim,  direct  and  straight-forward  pleadings,  and  brief,  but 
comprehensive,  evidences  of  title.  An  English  deed  for  an 
hundred  acres  is  engrossed  on  parchment,  with  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  tortured  into  a  thousand  useless  shapes,  that 
ancient  forms  may  be  preserved.  A  New  England  deed,  in 
one  brief  page,  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  con- 
tract between  the  parties,  with  a  direct  assurance  of  title. 
The  known  defects  in  the  laws  and  practice  of  England 
pointed  out  and  so  strikingly  stated  by  Lord  Brougham,  in 
his  great  speech  upon  Law  Reforms,  delivered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1828,  were  discovered  and  banished  from 
the  New  England  States,  while  they  were  yet  colonies 
under  the  British  crown.  Nor  can  I  find  any  essential 
changes  or  improvements  specified  or  called  for  by  that 
remarkable  statesman,  which  were  not  adopted  by  our 
ancestors   years  ago. 

You  are  aware  that  in  England  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant offices  in  the  civil  law  courts,  are  held  by  prelates  of 
the  church,  and  that  the  whole  law  of  marriagejand divorce, 
of  personal  estates,  both  testate  and  intestate,  is  adminis- 
tered  under  the  control  of  bishops  and  archbishops.  This 
being  an  inheritance  from  Rome,  and  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  long-continued  papal  abuses,  was  abolished  at  once  and 
forever  by  our  ancestors,  who  committed  these  important 
trusts  to  responsible  men,  appointed  by  responsible  tribu- 
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nals ;  while  dower  and  inheritance,  which  vary  in  Eng- 
land, with  the  varying  customs  of  counties  and  manors, 
were  made  uniform  and  consistent. 

The  complicated  proceedings  of  English  courts  in  actions 
of  ejectment  were  also  discarded  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  New  York 
has  adopted  this  obvious  improvement  from  one  of  her  near- 
est sisters.  Then  again,  wise  and  equal  laws  were  provided 
for  a  just  distribution  of  estates  among  children  and  heirs, 
while  tenures  were  made  simple,  and  primogenitures  abol- 
ished. In  England  all  the  lands  of  the  ancestor,  on  one 
side  of  a  river,  might  descend  to  the  oldest  son,  on  the 
other  to  the  youngest ;  while  in  a  third  place,  the  children 
might  inherit  equally.  But  in  New  England,  the  dictates 
of  common  sense  and  common  justice  were  at  once  obeyed, 
and  tenures  placed  upon  their  true  foundations.  And  then, 
as  to  that  law  which  prefers  the  first-born  son  to  all  others, 
in  itself  so  iniquitous ;  what  had  our  ancestors  to  say  to  that  1 
They  blotted  it  out  from  their  statute-book,  aud  banished  it 
forever.  How  otherwise  could  equal  rights  be  maintained, 
or  republican  forms  of  government  preserved  1  In  the 
proud  monarchies  of  Europe,  it  became  the  policy  of  th6 
ari|tocracy  to  preserve  great  estates  in  the  same  families  in  a 
direct  line,  that  their  influence  might  remain  continuous 
and  unbroken,  thus  transmitting  from 'father  to  son  not  only 
the  wealth  of  the  ancestor,  but  his  political  influence  also. 

But  in  a  free  country,  how  should  we  stand  if  the  parent 
might  entail  upon  his  son  whole  towns  and  counties  and 
states,  even  without  any  accompanying  political  authority  ? 
Would  free  men  contentedly  ride,  for  thirty  miles,  by  the 
side  of  a  great  estate,  (as  you  may  now  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain)  with  the  reflection  in  their  minds,  that  in  all 
time  to  come,  the  influence  of  that  proprietor  and  his  de« 
scendants  must  remain  unchecked  and  undisturbed  ?    What 
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caused  the  most-  serious  outbreaks  among  the  people  of 
Borne  ?  And  why  did  they  desert  their  city,  and  take  re- 
fiige  on  the  sacred  mount  ?  The  monopoly  of  lands  by  the 
rich,  and  the  debts  of  the  poor.  What  was  the  remedy  pro- 
posed there  1  A  division  of  those  lands  among  persons 
whose  claims  upon  them  were  those  of  hard  necessity,  if 
not  of  natural  justice.  But  what  distributive  law  did  our 
ancestors  provide  to  check,  if  not  effectually  destroy,  this 
dangerous  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  same  hands  1 
They  said  that  lands,  where  there  was  no  will  to  direct 
otherwise,  should  descend  to  all  the  heirs  alike  ;  that  per- 
sonal property  should  be  equally  distributed,  and  the  power 
of  entailment  so  limited,  that  to  preserve  its  existence  it 
must  be  renewed  in  every  generation.  This,  says  Judge  Story, 
is  the  true  agrarian  law,  which  in  all  time  to  come  will 
guard  the  just  rights  of  acquirement  and  possession,  while 
it  corrects  the  great  public  evils  of  inordinate  accumulation ; 
and  you  see  how  instantly  our  ancestors  seized  upon  and 
adopted  this  indispensable  restraint. 

Then  the  criminal  laws  of  England,  more  bloody  than 
the  laws  of  Draco,  were  all  remodeled,  and  their  severities 
softened  down  ;  even  at  that  time,  when  the  public  mind 
had  not  begun  much  to  consider  this  important  subject,  ^n 
all  things,  I  assert  with  confidence,  in  relation  to  the  laws, 
both  public  and  private,  our  ancestors  made  great  and  mar- 
velous improvements  upon  those  of  the  land  from  whence 
they  took  their  origin.  And  these  reforms  became  after- 
wards matters  of  the  highest  political  concernment,  when 
they  had  shaken  off  the  control  of  the  mother  country. 
Republican  in  their  habits  of  thinking  and  acting;  republi- 
can in  their  frugality  ;  republican  in  their  laws  and  forms 
of  government,  the  States  of  New  England  were  early  pre- 
pared for  that  great  change  wrought  out  for  them  by  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.    Their  civil  and  political  rights  were 
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well  understood  fromtheverybeginning;  they  were  preserved 
and  cherished  through  all  their  early  struggles  for  existence^ 
and  were  all  prepared  to  be  acted  upon  when  the  day  of  trial 
came.  Hence  it  has  been  remarked,  and  with  strict  propri- 
ety, that  at  the  time  of  our  Independence,  so  slight  was  the 
connection  between  some  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  in  their  relations^f  la^lr  and  government,  and  the 
change  interfered  so  little  with  their  internal  concerns,  that 
the  transition  from  a  dependent  to  a  sovereign  condition 
was  almost  imperceptible.  In  Connecticut,  they  merely 
erased  the  n&me  of  ^^  his  majesty,"  from  their  legal  pro- 
ceedings, and  inserted,  ^^  by  the  name  and  authority  of  the 
State ;"  and  then,  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  proceeded  after  the  Revolution,  exactly 
as  it  had  done  before. 

I  presume,  before  dismissing  this  part  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  expected,  that  I,  considering  my  profession,  should 
not  pass  by  that  which  lias  been  made  a  matter  of  scoffing 
and  reproach  upon  a  colony  of  New  England,  by  those 
who,  never  investigating  its  reality,  have  caught  from 
others  the  traditional  jests  connected  with  the  blue  laws  of 
New  Haven. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that  there 
actually  were,  in  that  colony,  grave  enactments  against 
oflTending  beer-barrels,  and  that  the  austerity  of  Puritan 
practice  even  prohibited  a  mother  from  kissing  her  child  on 
a  Sunday.  Let  those  who  have  lightly  received  such  im- 
pressions, and  lightly  conveyed  them  to  others,  look  into 
the  early  laws  of  New  Haven,  and  tell  me  whether,  upon 
such  examination,  any  mirthful  emotions  can  come  over 
their  minds  ?  And  let  me  remind  them  further,  that  most  of 
the  supposed  enactments  rest  upon  this  one,  of  which,  per- 
haps they  may  have  heard  :    ^^  Remember  that  thou  keep 

holy  the  Sabbath  day  !" 
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Nothing  more  solemn,  nothing  more  imposing,  nothing 
more  grave  or  dignified,  can  be  found  in  all  history,  than 
the  first  acts  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  foundations  of  their  government.  The 
free  planters  being  all  assembled,  say  their  records,  Mr. 
Davenport  commenced  the  business  by  a  sermon  upon  these 
words  :  ^^  Wisdom  -hath  biilldec^er  house,  she  hath  hewn 
out  her  seven  pillars."  After  this  discouse  and  a  solemn 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God  in  prayer,  they  were  re- 
minded of  the  business  for  which  they  had  met ;  that  it  was 
^^  for  the  establishment  of  such  civil  order  as  &igh  be  most 
pleasing  unto  Crod,  and  for  the  choosing  of  the  fittest  men 
for  the  foundation  work  of  a  church  to  be  gathered.''  Mr. 
Davenport  thereupon  proposed  divers  queries,  praying  them 
to  consider  seriously  the  weight  of  the  business  about  which 
they  had  met,  and  not  to  be  rash  in  giving  their  votes  for 
thingpi  which  they  did  not  understand,  but  to  digest  thorough, 
ly,  and  without  respect  to  men,  what  should  be  proposed  to 
them,  giving  such  answers  as  they  would  be  willing  should 
itand  upon  record  for  posterity/  And  thereupon  it  was  pro- 
pounded in  the  first  place,  "whether  the  Scriptures  hold 
forth  a  perfect  rule  for  the  direction  and  government  of  men 
in  their  duties."  This  was  assented  to  without  an  opposing 
voice ;  and  let  me  ask  whether  there  are  any  here  present, 
who,  if  they  had  been  standing  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Daven- 
port, on  that  solemn  occasion,  would  have  ventured  to  deny 
that  such  a  rule  may  be  found  in  those  sacred  writings  ? 
The  second  question  was,  whether  in  the  choosing  of  ma- 
gistrates, the  making  and  repealing  of  laws  and  the  dividing 
of  lands,  the  planters  would  be  governed  by  the  rules  which 
the  Scriptures  hold  forth?  This  also  was  assented  to,  '^  and 
no  man  gainsayed  it,  and  they  did  testify  the  same  by  hold- 
ing up  their  hands,  both  when  it  was  first  propounded,  and 
afterwards  confirmed  the  same,  by  holding  up  their  hands 
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when  it  was  read  unto  them  in  public.'^  In  the  improve- 
ments of  time,  we  have  been  taught  by  our  necessities,  many 
lessons  in  the  mode  of  adapting  laws  to  our  changing  con- 
dition ;  but  stand  back  in  contemplation,  two  hundred  years, 
and  tell  me  where  could  you  discover  better  models  for  the 
government  of  a  free  people,  both  in  the  choice  of  their 
magistrates  and  the  division  of  their  lands,  than  those  found 
in  the  Jewish  polity  1  Why,  our  own  laws,  in  relation  to 
the  division  of  estates,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  laws 
which  governed  the  Hebrews  ;  their  object  being  to  secure 
not  only  an  equal  distribution  of  property,  but  to  bring  back, 
at  given  periods  of  time,  to  the  same  families,  for  equal  use 
and  enjoyment,  such  allotments  of  land  as  might  have  been 
alienated.  Where  in  the  annals  of  civilized  Europe  can 
you  find  the  history  of  a  government  more  free,  or  more 
republican,  than  that  which  existed  among  the  Jews,  during 
the  period  of  their  judges  t  and  when  was  the  choice  of 
magistrates  left  more  open  and  unrestrained  than  among 
the  same  people,  at  the  same  epoch  7  What  was  there  nar- 
row, or  bigoted,  or  objectionable  in  the  second  query  which 
I  have  read  1  for  you  will  recollect  that  the  proposition  was 
not,  to  adopt  Jewish  laws  and  Jewish  forms  of  government 
indiscriminately ;  but  whether  fit  rules  for  the  choosing  of 
magistrates,  the  framing  of  laws,  and  the  division  of  lands 
might  not  be  found  in  the  Bible,  including  both  Testamentfly 
the  new  as  well  as  the  old  1  And  if  the  question  were  now 
proposed  here,  I  venture  to  assert,  that  no  man  would 
^^  gainsay  it,  but  all  would  testify  for  the  same  by  holding 
up  their  hands,  both  when  propounded,  and  when  after- 
wards it  should  be  read  to  them.''  The  third  query  had 
reference  merely  to  the  form  of  admission  to  the  church ; 
and  the  fourth  was  :  ^^  whether  they  held  themselves  bound 
to  establish  such  civil  order  as  might  best  secure  the  peace 

of  the  ordinances  to  them  and  their  posterity;^'  and   this. 
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of  eourse,  was  carried  without  dissent ;  for  no  man  now, 
Jew  or  Gentile,  Christian  or  Pagan,  can  find  any  objection 
to  this  proposition  in  the  abstract,  or  as  it  was  originally 
presented  for  consideration  and  adoption. 

Mr.  Davenport  thereupon  declared  from  the  Scriptures, 
that  the  magistrates  to  be  entrusted  with  the  matters  of 
government,  according  to  the  rule  thus  adopted,  must  be 
^^  able  men,  such  as  fear  God ;  men  of  truth,  hating  covet- 
ousness."  And  if  we  could  now,  even  in  these  days,  by  a 
like  vote  secyre  such  magistrates,  ^^  fearing  God  and  hating 
covetousness,''  I,  for  one,  would  "  belong  to  that  party." 
Mr.  Davenport  further  declared,  that  by  their  vote  they 
were  free  to  cast  themselves  into  any  mould  and  form  of  a 
commonwealth,  which  appeared  to  them  best,  for  the  se- 
curing of  the  objects  contemplated  in  his  propositions  ;  and 
he  charged  Mr.  Eaton  the  first  Governor,  in  open  court, 
that  he  should  not  respect  persons  in  judgment ;  that  he 
should  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great  and  that  he 
should  not  fear  the  face  of  man. 

Such  were  the  rules  adopted  by  that  plantation,  upon  its 
establishment ;  but  from  the  strict  administration  of  them, 
went  forth  the  report  concerning  the  blue  laws  of  Connecti- 
cut. There  were  not  in  fact,  any  such  enactments ;  but  there 
were  trials  for  offences  against  the  Sabbath,  and  against 
modest  decency,  founded  upon  the  general  law  of  morals, 
which  have  led  to  a  misapprehension  upon  tliis  subject, 
and  served  to  cast  ridicule  where  none  whatever  was 
deserved. 

Again  :  it  has  often  been  made  a  subject  of  reproach  up- 
on our  ancestors,  that  having  left  their  own  country  for  the 
sake  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  unshackled  and  uncontrolled,  they  did  never- 
theless, become  themselves  intolerant,  the  moment  they 
were  in  possession  of  a  country  with  their  own  supremacy 
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firmly  established  ;  that  they  were  narrow  in  their  notions, 
selfish  in  their  designs,  exclusive  in  their  purposes,  and 
tyrannical  in  their  acts  ;  willing  to  bect)me  the  subjects  and 
objects  of  universal  religious  emancipation  themselves,  but 
determined,  at  the  same  time,  to  subdue  all  others  to  their 
opinions. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  this  is  an  unfair  mode  of 
stating  the  case.  The  original  settlers  did  not  visit  the  in- 
hospitably shores  of  New  England  for  any  objects  of  univer- 
sal toleration  ;  nor  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  men  of  all 
religions,  and  no  religion,  an  opportunity  of  planting  their 
errors,  or  disseminating  their  infidelity.  No !  Far  dififer- 
ent  from  this  were  the  purposes  and  objects  of  those  religious 
wanderers ;  who,  if  misguided  in  their  notions,  and  over 
scrupulous  in  their  faith,  were  nevertheless  sincere,  devout, 
and  upright.  With  them  religious  faith  was  a  principle. 
It  was  a  guide  to  their  actions,  a  rule  for  their  conduct,  and 
a  law  for  their  government ;  the  "  be  all  and  the  end  all  '^ 
of  their  objects  in  this  world,  and  of  their  hope  in  that 
which  is  to  come. 

What  if  they  were  misguided  1  What  if  they  were  heat- 
ed with  zeal  ?  What  if  they  were  exclusive  in  their  opin- 
ions, stern  in  their  judgments,  and  unyielding  in  their  pur- 
poses'?  Were  they  not  actuated  by  the  purest  and  the 
holiest  motives  that  ever  filled  or  agitated  the  breast  of 
men  ?  Had  they  not  left  the  consolations  of  home,  of  kin- 
dred, and  of  country,  for  the  express  purpose  of  worshipping 
God  in  the  wilderness  in  their  own  way  ?  Seeking  no  as- 
sociations with  those  who  entertained  different  opinions ; 
asking  no  favor,  requiring  no  aid,  or  succor,  or  comfort,  ex- 
cept from  Him  who  saw  their  hearts,  and  knew  that  they 
were  upright  and  pure  1  It  may  be,  that  in  their  peculiar 
notions  in  relation  to  religious  government  they  were  mis- 
guided ;  and  as  a  rule  of  civil  action  we  now  all  beliere 
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that  each  creed,  and  every  religion,  should  be  permitted  to 
ezifit  by  its  own  inherent  truth,  uncontrolled  by  human 
laws,  unprotected  by  political  favor,  untrammelled  by 
worldly  device. 

This  is  the  modem  theory  of  republican  and  religious 
liberty,  as  maintained  in  this  free,  this  charitable  land ;  but 
which  finds  little  favor  in  any  other  part  of  the  Christian 
world.  We  consider  it,  and  as  I  think  rightly,  one  of  the 
natural,  one  of  the  legitimate,  if  not  inevitable  results  of 
that  great  reform,  which  shook  the  papal  structure  to  its 
eentre,  and  shot  through  the  bosoms  of  thinking  men  with 
an  electric  force  which  will  never  cease  to  operate,  until  its 
objects  are  accomplished,  and  man  stands  forth  free  from 
the  dictations  of  his  fellow  men  in  all  that  binds  him  to  a 
foture  state. 

But  believe  me,  gentlemen  of  New  England,  this 
doctrine  so  free,  so  liberal,  so  republican,  so  just  in  itself, 
so  necessary  to  our  institutions,  did  not  originate  in  minds 
filled  with  the  ardor  of  (hat  faith  which  sees  but  one  object, 
and  that  object  under  but  one  form  and  pressure.  Oh,  no ! 
The  most  tolerant  man  was  not,  I  think,  originally  the 
most  devout  man,  although  he  might  have  been  sincere. 
No  !  His  lips  were  not  touched  as  with  a  live  coal  from 
the  altar,  who  first  proclaimed  that  there  were  no  diflTer- 
ences  to  be  regarded  amongst  men  in  their  various  creeds. 
Our  fathers  cherished  their  faith  as  the  immortal  principle 
which  causes  men  to  feel  the  necessity  of  another  existence, 
and  to  yearn  after  it,  with  that  overflowing  of  spirit  which 
gives  evidence  of  the  full  heart  and  the  contrite  soul. 

But  I  am  ready  to  maintain  that  the  original  settlers  of 
New  England  were  not  even  intolerant,  in  the  correct  sense 
of  that  term,  when  we  understand  their  purposes  and  ex- 
amine their  actions.  That  the  congregation  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son did  not  desire  to  associate  in  civil  government  with 
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arians  and  ranters,  with  papists  and  infidels,  may  be  true 
enough  ;  and  why  should  they  not  be  permitted  to  worship 
God  by  themselves,  in  their  own  way,  undisturbed  by  con- 
flicting opinions,  unheated  by  argument,  unswayed  by  op- 
posite practice  ?  They  sought  not  to  make  converts  of 
others,  excepting  the  heathen.  They  interfered  with  no 
man's  religious  belief,  unless  he  thrust  himself  upon  their 
jurisdiction ;  and  within  this  pale  they  had,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  perfect  right  to  be  exclusive.  If  there  were  others 
who  thought  that  peculiarities  of  doctrine  were  not  of  the  ^ 
essence  of  faith,  the  wilderness  was  open,  and  they  might 
have  followed  the  example  of  the  Pilgrims.  ''  The  world 
was  all  before  them  where  to  choose  their  place  of  rest  ;*' 
and  neither  Ann  Hutchinson,  nor  Thomas  Morton,  the 
disturbing  lawyer,  nor  even  Roger  Williams  himself,  had  a 
right  to  come  uncalled  for,  within  the  limits  of  Plymouth 
or  Massachusetts,  and  then  cry  out,  ^^  persecution  and 
intolerance." 

I  would  speak  of  Roger  Williams  with  great  respect,  as 
of  one  who  had  the  clearest  perceptions  of  that  which  is 
both  right  and  expedient  in  religious  affairs,  as  connected 
with  civil  government.  Viewing  the  question  in  its 
modern  aspect,  when  time  has  made  the  truth  clear,  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  power  of  law  need  never  be 
brought  to  act  upon  spiritual  belief,  we  all  of  us  bear 
witness  to  the  abstract  correctness  of  Mr.  Williams' 
opinions.  He  may  be  considered  as  among  the  first  of  those 
who  advanced  and  mainlained  the  proposition,  that  there 
should  be  a  total  separation  of  ecclesiastical  from  civil  con* 
Irol ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  our  admiration  for  the  broad  ex- 
tent of  his  views  in  the  true  administration  of  secular  laws 
upon  religious  opinion.  And  yet,  in  my  judgment,  there 
never,  was  a  more  unpropitious  moment  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  his  peculiar  notions  upon  all  these  subjects  than 
that  selected  by  him  in  1630  and  1632. 
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At  that  moment,  the  settlement  in  Massachusetts  was  but 
just  begun.  Endicott  and  Winthrop,  and  Higginson,  and 
their  associates,  emigrated  with  feelings  and  purposes,  and 
objects,  similar  to  those  which  had  induced  Bradford  and 
Winslow,  and  the  Congregational  Pilgrims  of  Ley  den  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  a  distant  land  ;  nor  did  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  emigrants  to  Massachusetts  differ  in  any 
essential  degree  from  those  entertained  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Plymouth.  Between  these  colonies  there  was  generally 
harmonious  thought  and  united  action ;  but  in  their  re- 
ligious sentiments  they  were  not  intolerant.  No,  not  as 
intolerant  as  we  of  the  present  day  are  ;  although  their 
civil  condition,  in  some  respects,  differed  widely  from  our 
own.  In  forming  the  structures  of  government,  our  an- 
cestors had  to  provide  for  order,  safety,  and  subordination ; 
and  that  these  might  all  be  secured,  they  had  recourse  to 
those  ordinances,  which  they  had  adopted  from  deep  sealed 
conviction  ;  and  upon  what  better,  or  broader,  or  more  en- 
during foundations,  could  they  have  rested  the  hopes  of 
their  new  colony,  than  the  eternal  foundations  of  religious 
truth  1  But  these  men  were  not,  I  assert  again,  either  in- 
tolerant or  narrow  minded,  or  bigoted  in  the  abstractions  of 
religious  belief.  On  the  contrary,  they  respected  the 
opinions  of  others  ;  being  perfectly  willing  that  they  should 
be  enjoyed  without  molestation  ;  and  they  only  asked  for 
themselves  that  which  they  freely  granted  to  all  mankind. 
That  they  had  no  good  opinion  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
Romish  church,  is  true  ;  and  that  they  considered  the  forms 
of  worship  kept  up  in  the  church  of  England  as  mere 
modifications  of  papal  observance,  is  also  true  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  charity  for  its  ordinances,  and  respect 
for  its  members. 

This   charge   of  intolerance  was   an  old  charge,  made 
against  them,  or  rather  against  the  independent  churches, 
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to  which  the  first  settlers,  for  the  most  part  belonged,  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  was  answered  by  them  at 
the  time.  *^  I  have  shown,"  (says  Mr.  Winslow)  "  that 
the  foundation  of  our  New  England  plantations  was  not 
laid  upon  schism,  division,  or  separation,  but  upon  love, 
peace  and  happiness,  and  also,  that  the  primitive  churches 
are  the  only  pattern  which  the  churches  of  Christ,  in  New 
England,  have  in  their  eyes  ;  not  following  Luther,  Calvin, 
Knox,  Ainsworth,  Robinson,  Ames,  or  any  other,  further 
than  they  follow  Christ  and  his  apostles."  Is  there  any 
thing  of  bigotry  or  narrow  minded  sentiment  in  this  ?  Any 
want  of  toleration  or  of  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  ? 
Any  stiff-necked  assertion  of  superior  knowledge,  virtue  or 
purity  ?  They  would  not  follow  any  sect,  further  than  that 
sect  followed  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  surely,  a 
truer  rule,  one  more  plain,  direct  and  certain,  could  not  be 
adopted. 

But  what  were  the  sentiments  of  John  Robinson  himself, 
upon  this  subject  ?  Hear  his  own  words,  addressed  to 
his  own  church,  at  the  time  of  their  departure  to  begin  the 
great  plantation  work  in  New  England.  Amongst  other 
wholesome  instructions,  according  to  Mr.  Winslow,  he  used 
expressions  to  this  purpose  :  "  'i'hat  we  were  now,  ere  long, 
to  part  asunder,  and  the  Lord  only  knew  whether  ever  he 
should  live  to  see  our  faces  again.  But  whether  the  Lord 
had  appointed  it  or  not,  he  charged  us  before  God  to  follow 
him  no  further  than  he  followed  Christ."  He  took  occa- 
sion also,  miserably  to  bewail  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
reformed  church,  who  wouldgo  no  further  than  the  instru- 
ments of  their  reformation.  As  for  example ;  the  Luther- 
ans could  not  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther  saw ; 
for  whatever  part  of  God's  will  he  had  further  imparted 
and  revealed  to  Calvin,  they  would  rather  die  than  em- 
brace it.     ^^And  so  also,"  said  he,  ^^you  see  the  Calvinists, 
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they  stick  where  he  left  them ;  a  misery  much  to  he  lamented, 
for  though  ihey  were  precious  shining  lights  in  their  times, 
yet  God  had  not  revealed  his  whole  will  to  them.  And  so 
he  advised  us  by  all  means  to  endeavor  to  close  with  the 
godly  party  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  rather  to 
study  union  than  division,  namely,  how  near  we  might 
possibly,  without  sin,  close  with  them,  than  in  the  least 
measure  to  effect  division  or  separation  from  them." 

Can  you  find  anything  in  history  hiore  liberal  than  these 
beautiful  and  heartfelt  remarks  of  the  godly  man,  made 
upon  his  final  separation  from  his  church,  when  they  were 
to  '^  part  asunder,  and  he  never  more  to  see  their  faces 
again  V^  But  was  he  sincere  ?  Hear  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Winslow  upon  this  point.  "  For  his  doctrine  "  says  he, 
'*  I  living  three  years  under  his  ministry,  before  we  began 
the  work  of  plantation  in  New  England,  it  was  always 
against  separation  from  any  the  churches  of  Christ ;  pro- 
fessing and  holding  communion  both  with  the  French  and 
Dutch  churches,  yea  the  tendering  it  the  Scotch  also  ;  even 
holding  forth  how  wary  persons  ought  to  be  in  separating 
from  a  church."  It  is  true  he  condemned  the  constitution  of 
the  church  of  England,  but  he  condemned  it  as  matter  of  opin- 
ion rather  than  of  censure.  ''  No  man,"  said  he,  ^'  to  whom 
England  is  known,  can  be  ignorant  that  all  the  natives 
there,  and  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  although  never  such 
strangers  from  all  show  of  true  piety,  and  goodness,  and 
fraught  never  so  full' with  many  most  heinous  impieties 
and  vices,  are  without  difference  compelled  and  enforced  by 
most  severe  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  into  the  body  of 
that  church  ;  every  subject  of  the  kingdom  dwelling  in  this 
or  that  parish  is  bound,  will  he,  nill  he,  fit  or  unfit,  as  with 
iron  bonds,  to  participate  in  all  holy  things,  and  some  un- 
holy too,  in  that  same  parish  church." 

But  the  emigrants  with  Governor  Winthrop,  were  scarcely 
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separated  at  all  from  the  church  of  England  ;  desiring  only 
its  reform  in  matters  of  practice.  They  had  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  doctrines  of  that  church,  and  lived  in 
communion  with  it.  Their  ministers  had  been  ordained  by 
her  bishops,  and  officiated  in  her  parochial  churches ;  nor 
was  there  any  secession  until  after  their  arrival  in  New 
England.  Mr.  Higginson,  in  taking  a  last  look  upon  his 
native  land  exclaimed  :  ''  We  will  not  say,  as  the  separatists 
were  wont  to  say,  farewell  Babylon  !  farewell  Rome  !  but  we 
will  say  farewell,  dear  England !  farewell  the  church  of  God 
in  England,  and  all  the  christian  friends  there."  Governor 
Winthrop,  and  his  company,  in  a  parting  address  '*  to  the 
rest  of  their  brethren  in  and  of  the  church  of  England,  speak 
of  it  as  their  ^  dear  mother,'  from  whom  they  could  not 
part  without  much  sadness  of  heart  and  many  tears." 
"  We  leave  it,"  said  they,  not  "  as  loathing  that  milk 
wherewith  we  were  nourished,"  ''  but  blessing  Grod  for  the 
parentage  and  education  as  members  of  the  same  body.  We 
shall  always  rejoice  in  her  good,  and  unfeigncdly  grieve  for 
any  sorrow  tliat  shall  ever  betide  her  ;  and  while  we  have 
breath,  sincerely  desire  and  endeavor  the  continuance  and 
abundance  of  her  welfare,  with  the  enlargement  of  her 
bounds  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus ;  wishing  our  heads 
and  hearts  were  fountains  of  tears  for  your  everlasting 
welfare,  when  we  shall  be  in  our  poor  cottages  in  the 
wilderness,  overshadowed  with  the  spirit  of  supplication." 
Are  these  the  narrow  sentiments  of  bigotry  and  superstition  1 
Do  you  discover  anything  illiberal,  anything  uncharitable, 
anything  unchristian  here  ?  We  find  then,  that  there  was 
as  much  harmony  among  the  emigrants  in  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief,  and  as  much  toleration,  as  there  is  now,  so 
far  as  mere  opinions  were  concerned  ;  although  in  their  civil 
relations  they  brought  their  laws  to  bear  in  some  degree^ 
upon  the  conduct  of  men,  in  jnatters  of  faith  and  practice. 
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But  consider  their  condition,  their  purposes  and  objects. 
They  had  gone  forth  from  their  homes  to  cherish  sentiments, 
and  secure  observances  within  their  own  jurisdictions, 
without  let  or  molestation  from  others.  Their  govern- 
ment, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  was  intended  for  them- 
selves alone,  and  not  to  be  forced  upon  unwilling  minds,  or 
uncomplying  tempers.  The  grants  gave  them  an  exclusive 
title  to  the  land  which  they  were  to  occupy,  with  an  un- 
controlled right  to  establish  laws  for  its  good  government. 
They  had  come  out  for  the  express  purpose  of  forming  a 
distinct  and  separate  organization ;  a  commonwealth  of 
their  own,  to  be  governed  just  as  the  proprietaries  should 
themselves  sec  fit. 

The  original  grant  to  Plymouth  only  comprehended  the 
country  lying  east  of  the  present  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  south  of  Massachusetts,  which  last  colony  was  itself 
at  first  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  Charles  river  and 
the  Merrimack.  Now,  within  these  circumscribed  spaces, 
those  who  owned  tlie  soil  and  had  the  power  of  governing 
it,  proposed  to  lay  the  foundations  of  new  societies,  estab* 
lished  for  tlieir  own  objects  and  purposes,  and  designed  to 
carry  out  their  own  peculiar  views.  They  did  not  invite 
within  their  jurisdiction  settlers  of  all  nations,  kindreds  and 
tongues;  but  only  those  who  thought  as  they  thought  upon 
the  great  subjects  of  subordination  and  religion ;  and 
hence  Plymouth  early  enacted  laws  prohibiting  strangers, 
who  had  not  obtained  a  license  for  that  purpose  from  the 
magistrates,  from  settling  within  her  territories.  Recol- 
lect, the  first  emigrants  and  their  associates  in  England, 
owned  the  xv.ry  soil  upon  which  they  stood ;  and  having 
ample  power,  for  its  government,  they  were  desirous  of  ban- 
ishing all  the  elements  of  discord  from  the  new  settlements, 
by  excluding  all  those  who  were  calculated  to  introduce 
ihem.     If  other  persons,  differing  from  the  proprietaries  in 
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their  opinions  and  views,  were  desirous  of  emigrating  to 
the  western  world,  they  had  merely  to  avoid  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts,  if  they  considered  their  laws  or  ordinances 
unkind,  unjust,  or  severe.  They  could  go  to  the  north,  or 
the  south,  and  there  was  "  ample  space  and  verge  enough^' 
for  all.  Why  then  should  individuals,  prating  of  free  gov- 
ernment, of  religion  and  entire  toleration?  thrust  themselves 
within  these  colonial  limits,  if  they  did  not  mean  to  submit 
to  the  laws  which  governed  them  ?  They  were  not  invited 
thither,  nor  solicited,  nor  called  for,  or  even  wanted. 

Was  there  any  injustice,  then,  in  laws,  in  resolutions,  or 
practices,  which  merely  sought  to  exclude  the  elements  of 
schism,  anarchy  and  insubordination,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving peace,  good  order,  sound  morality,  and  a  pure  reli- 
gious faith  ?  They  did  not  seek  for  proselytes,  nor  invite 
settlers  of  a  different  creed  to  come  within  their  borders  ; 
but  such  individuals  came,  nevertheless,  without  their  con- 
sent, and  insisted  upon  remaining  there,  not  merely  to 
enjoy  their  own  opinions  in  modest  quietude  and  silence, 
but  to  proclaim  those  opinions  aloud,  everywhere,  from  the 
high  places,  and  with  the  express  intent  of  drawing  the 
original  settlers  from  their  ancient  impressions.  And  be- 
cause those  stout-hearted  men,  who  had  borne  the  burthen 
and  heat  of  the  day  to  accomplish  their  own  peculiar  pur- 
poses, raised  a  protest,  effectual  and  firm,  against  such  in- 
novations, the  intruders  cried  out,  '^  persecution  and  intol- 
erance !"  Aye,  but  some  may  say,  "  they  drove  Roger 
Williams  in  the  dead  of  winter  into  the  wilderness,  exposed 
to  its  cold  and  hardship,  and  the  tender  mercies  of  its  savage 
inhabitants." 

This  banishment  of  Mr.  Williams  was  entirely  of  his  own 
seeking,  and  the  time  selected  was  chosen  by  himself.  This 
gentleman,  who  came  over  in  the  year  1630,  began  life  with 
such  a  furious  partisan  zeal,  that  he  refused  to  join  in  fellow- 
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ship  with  his  brethren  of  Boston,  unless  they  would  declare 
their  repentance  for  having  communed  with  the  church  of 
England  before  they  left  that  country.     He  was  also  of 
opinion,  that  there  should  be  no  punishment  for  a  breach 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  indeed  for  any  violations  of  the  precepts 
of  the  first  table  of  the  law,  unless  they  disturbed  the  pub- 
lic peace.  That  oaths  ought  not  to  be  tendered  to  unrepent- 
ant men  ;  that  thanks  should  not  be  given  after  the  sacra- 
ment, nor  after  meat,  and  that  a  christian  should  not  pray 
with  an  unregenerate  person,  even  though  wife  or  child ! 
He  also  insisted,  that  the  title  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony 
to  their  lands  was  not  good  ;  and  he  maintained  these  opin- 
ions in  the  most  open  and  public  manner ;  even  refusing 
to  commune  with   the  members  of  his  own  church,  unless 
they  would  separate  themselves  from  the  polluted  churches 
of  New  England.     These  opinions  were  deemed   to  be  not 
only  erroneous,  but  dangerous ;  and  hence  he  was  warned 
that  he  must  not  assert  them   in   public,  if  he  expected 
to  remain  within  the  colony.     But  as  he  set  the  constituted 
authorities  at  defiance,  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
upon  him,    in  October,  1635  ;    with  a   permission,  how- 
ever, to  remain  until  spring,  provided  he  would  restrain 
himself  from  the  propensity  to  make  proselytes,  and   pro- 
claim his  opinions  to  the  people.     It  being  soon  ascertained, 
however,  that  disregaiding  these  injunctions,  he  was  hold- 
ing meetings  at  his  own  house,  and  preaching  upon  the 
very  points    for  which   he    was  censured,  an  order  was 
given  for  his  prrest ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  in 
prison,  or  thrusting  him  out  among  savages,  but  for   the 
purpose  of  sending  him  back  to  England.     Hearing  of  this 
order,  he  determined  to  evade  it,  and  so  passed  over  from 
Massachusettes  to  the  west  part  of  the  Plymouth  jurisdiction, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  among  the  Indians.     His 
place  of  retreat  being  known,  ^4hat  ever  honored  Governor 
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Winthrop,"  as  Williams  himself  styles  him,  privately 
wrote  him  to  '^  steer  his  course  to  the  Narragansett  Bay, 
as  being  free  from  English  claims  or  patents."  '^I  took 
his  prudent  motion,"  says  he,  '^  as  a  voice  from  God !" 
Once  established  within  his  own  jurisdiction,  he  re- 
mained  there  without  interference  or  molestation  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  or  Massachusetts,  and  in 
perfect  friendship  with  both.  What  is  tfiere  to  complain 
of  in  all  this  1  What  was  there  of  hardship  or  injustice  in 
the  case  1  He  had  come  to  the  colonies  without  invitation, 
and  remained  there  against  their  wishes.  They  did  not 
desire  to  stifle  his  opinions,  for  one  of  their  statutes  express- 
•  ly  says,  that  '^  no  creature  is  Lord,  or  has  power  over  the 
faith  and  consciences  of  men,  nor  may  restrain  them  to  be- 
lieve or  profess  against  their  consciences  ;  nor  deprive  them 
of  their  lawfuf  liberty  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  way  to  propose 
their  scruples."  But  they  did  desire  to  suppress  the  open 
and  public  proclamation  of  opinions,  hurtful  to  their  pro- 
perty, and  schismatical  in  their  effects.  Instead  of  har- 
mony in  an  infant  and  feeble  settlement,  under  his  preach- 
ing there  would  be  inflamed  zeal,  heated  controversy, 
doubtful  faith,  disturbed  principles,  and  unsettled  belief; 
for  Williams  himself  afterwards  became  strenuous  against 
the  Quakers,  holding  public  disputes  with  some  of  their 
most  eminent  teachers.  At  later  periods  of  his  life,  he 
lived  in  open  neglect  of  many  of  the  ordinances  for  which 
he  had  once  zealously  contended.  Instead  of  separating 
himself  from  the  anti-christian  churches,  against  which  he 
had  been  so  loud,  he  was  ready  to  preach  and  pray  for 
all  sects,  and  became  entirely  doubtful  as  to  what  church 
he  should  unite  himself  with.  Why  should  Mr.  Williama 
raise  up  commotion,  by  attacking  the  patent  of  Massachu- 
setts ?  Why  should  he,  amongst  a  people  who  could  not 
by  possibility  be  brought  to  his  way  of  thinking,  deny  that 
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the  connnandments  of  the  first  table  of  the  law  might 
be  enforced  by  the  secular  power  ?  Do  any  christian  peo- 
ple ;  does  any  State  ;  does  even  Rhode  Island  herself  pre- 
tend to  maintain  good  order  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  without 
any  law  for  its  proper  observance  ?  One  of  the  moving 
causes  of  emigration  from  Holland  was  the  profanation  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  impossibility  of  correcting  the  evil 
there  ;  the  Dutch  ministers  themselves  acknowledging  the 
difficulty  of  withdrawing  the  people  from  their  sports  and 
ordinary  occupations  on  that  day.  Should  they  then,  at 
once  throw  off  observances  which  were  deemed  fundamen- 
tal and  sacred  ?  Should  they  admit  themselves  to  be  wrong 
on  this  vital  point,  which  has  never  yet  been  abandoned  by  • 
tlieir  descendants,  and  say  that  conscience  made  a  law  for 
itself,  sufficient  in  all  these  matters  of  outward  observance? 
Are  the  consciences  of  all  men  alike  ?  and  guided  by  ita 
dictates  alone,  can  there  be  uniformity  af  action  and  a  de- 
cent preservation  of  order  and  propriety  ?  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. 

Even  under  Mr.  Williams,  matters  seem  not  to  have  been 
mended  much,  or  very  harmonious  in  their  operation  :  for 
wc  find  that  in  1638,  the  free  principles  which  he  wished 
to  establish  in  Massachusetts  did  not  work  particularly 
well  in  Rhode  Island.  "  At  Providence,"  says  Governor 
Winthrop,  "  the  devil  was  not  idle,  for  whereas,  at  tJieir 
first  coming  thither,  Mr.  Williams,  and  the  rest,  did  make 
an  order  that  no  man  should  be  molested  for  his  con- 
science ;  now  men's  wives,  and  children,  and  servants, 
claimed  liberty  to  go  to  all  religious  meetings,  though 
never  so  often  or  private,  upon  week  days  ;  and  because  one 
Verin  refused  to  let  his  wife  go  to  Mr.  Williams  so  oft  as 
she  was  called  for,  they  required  to  have  him  censured  ;  and 
some  were  of  opinion  that  if  Verin  \^ould  not  suffer  his  wife 
to  have  her  liberty,  the  church  should  dsipose  of  her  to 
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some  other  man,  who  would  use  her  better.  In  concla- 
sion ;  when  they  would  have  censured  Venn,  another  told 
them  it  was  against  their  own  order ;  for  Verin  did  what 
he  did  out  of  conscience^  and  their  order  was,  that  no  man 
should  be  disturbed  for  conscience." 

But  tliey  whipped  the  Anabaptists  and  persecuted  Uie  Qua- 
kers, you  say  ?    They  moderately  punished  one  individual 
of  the  former  sect,  it  is  true,  in  the  year  1644  :  ^^Not,"  says 
Mr.  Winthrop,  "  for  his  opinions,  but  for  his  evil  behavior^ 
both  at  home  and  in  court ;  he  being  a  scandalous  person, 
of  loose  habits,  and  much  given  to  lying  and  idleness." 
And  as  for  the  Quakers,  what  were  they  in  the  days  of  our 
fathers  1    Were  they  the  decent,  orderly,  quiet  and  modest 
people,  which  we  see  now,  every  where  obedient  to  the 
laws,  thrifty,  industrious,  benevolent  and  gentle?    Would 
John  Winthrop,  and  William  Bradford,  and  Francis  Hig- 
ginson  lay  their  hands,  think  ye,  upon  the  excellent  per- 
sons who  at  present  occupy  New  Bedford,  setting  an  ex- 
ample of    subordination,    virtue   and  propriety,     to  all 
the  world  ?    No,  no.     The  Quakers  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  no  more  like  the  gentle  Friends  of  the  nine- 
teenth, than  the  latter  are  like  the  Mormons.    The  former 
were  ranters  and   fanatics,  disturbers  of  public  peace  and 
decency,  entering  the  churches  during  the  time  of  service^ 
in  the  most  shameless  manner,  and  insulting  the  ministers 
there,  in  the  administration  of  their  sacred  office.     They 
invaded  public  houses,  uttering  their  wild  exhortations,  and 
foaming  forth  their  mad  opinions,  like  persons  possessed ; 
disturbing,  also,  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  meddlingi 
everywhere,  with  matters  beyond  the  pale  of  propriety,  or 
even  common  modesty. 

One  Eccles,  a  Quaker  tailor,  who  wrote  a  narrative  of 
his  persecutions,  as  he  termed  them,  in  1669,  declares  thai 
he  felt  bound  to  go  to  the  steeple-house  in  Aldermanbury 
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(as  he  called  the  church)  on  Sunday,  ^^and  take  with 
him  something  to  work  upon,  and  do  it  in  the  pulpit,  at 
their  singing  time ;  and  he  carried  with  him  a  pocket  to 
sew."  Making  his  way  with  proverbial  slyness  into  the 
pulpit,  he  sat  himself,  he  says,  ^^  upon  the  cushion  with  his 
feet  upon  the  seat  where  the  priest,  when  he  has  told  out 
his  lies,  doth  sit,"  and  pulling  out  his  pocket,  went  to 
work.  Was  it  not  a  marvellous  persecution,  that  the  peo- 
ple thus  disturbed,  should  have  taken  this  insane  zealot 
before  a  magistrate  for  punishment  1 

George  Fox  himself,  entered  ^^  a  steeple-house,"  and  cried 
out  to  the  minister;  in  the  time  of  divine  service,  ^^  come 
down,  thou  deceiver  ;"  and  on  another  occasion,  approach- 
ing Lichfield,  he  pulled  off  his  shoes  and  walked  barefoot 
through  the  place,  crying  out  ^^  woe  to  the  bloody  city," 
But  even  men  like  these  were  mild  and  decent,  in  compari- 
son with  others  of  their  sect,  who  were  carried  away  by 
the  wildest  impulses  of  phrenzy  and  fanaticism,  putting  the 
followers  of  Mathias  even  to  the  blush  ;  and  against  such 
public  disturbers  as  these,  the  colony  laws  were  directed. 

These  laws  were  at  first  mild  and  gentle,  and  in  1659,  Ply- 
mouth, by  statute,  made  a  proposition  to  the  Quakers,  that 
if  they  would  depart  out  of  their  jurisdiction  within  six 
months,  no  fines  should  be  exacted  of  them;  promising 
that  such  of  them  as  were  poor  should  be  supplied  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  And  to  show  the  desire  they  had 
of  preserving  their  own  institutions  merely,  within  their 
own  jurisdiction,  banishment  from  the  Province,  was  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  first  penalty  prescribed  for  offences  of 
this  character.  As  measures  of  a  mild  nature  were  of  no 
effect,  the  laws  became  more  stringent,  and  it  was  then 
enacted,  that  if  ^^  ranters,  Quakers,  and  other  such  vaga- 
bonds," should  come  within  any  town,  they  might  be 
seized  and  whipped  with  a  rod,  not  exceeding  fifteen  stripes, 
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and  a  pass  given  them  to  depart  out  of  the  government. 
Associate  tliis  law  with  the  image  of  the  gentle  Friend  of 
our  day,  with  his  modest  coat  and  quiet  manners,  and  it 
becomes  absurd.  But  associate  it  with  Mathias,  wandering 
about  the  streets  of  New  York,  uttering  his  disgusting 
blasphemies  to  curious  crowds  and  deceived  proselytes,  and 
I  think  you  would  certainly  bestow  upon  him  at  least  fifteen 
stripes  with  a  rod  before  you  gave  him  a  pass  to  depart  from 
the  government.  But  if  our  ancestors  were  too  severe  in 
their  measures  for  the  suppression  of  ^^  ranters,  and  such 
like  vagabonds, '^  they  were  not  a  whit  more  severe  than 
the  English  themselves ;  for  we  find  that  one  James  Naylor, 
a  convert  of  George  Fox,  the  great  founder  of  the  sect,  was 
condemned  to  death  for  his  extravagancies  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1656.  Even  the  mild  and  excellent  William 
Penn  himself  could  hardly  tolerate  them ;  saying  that  they 
were  troublesome  to  the  better  sort,  and  furnished  an  occa- 
sion for  the  looser  to  blaspheme. 

In  considering  the  character  and  conduct  of  those  who 
lived  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  government,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  laws,  two  centuries  ago,  we  should  view 
them,  not  with  eyes  which  have  seen  all  the  changes  of 
thoughts,  and  all  the  improvements  which  that  long  period 
has  produced,  but  they  should  be  judged  by  the  sentiments 
which  prevailed  in  their  time,  and  the  lights  by  which  they 
themselves  were  then  guided.  It  is  an  easy  thing  now  to 
ridicule  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  concerning  witchcraft,  and 
hurl  anathemas  against  the  pious  men  who  carried  them  into 
effect.  But  what  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  throughout 
the  whole  christian  world  upon  this  subject  at  that  time  ? 
Was  New  England  the  only  spot  where  laws  of  this  nature 
were  enacted  ?  Had  old  England  no  statutes  upon  the 
subject  ?   or  if  they  remained  upon  the  record,  had  they, 

by  disuse  become  obsolete  and  forgotten  ? 
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^^Todeny,"  says  Blackstone,  in  hi«  commentaries,  writiea 
more  than  seventy  years  after  all  trials  for  this  crime  in 
New  England  had  ceased ;  ^^  to  deny  the  possibility,  nay, 
actual  existence,  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  is  at  once  flatly 
to  contradict  the  revealed  word  of  Grod,  in  various  passages 
both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  the  thing  itself  is 
a  truth  to  which  every  nation  in  the  world,  hath  in  its  turn 
borne  testimony,  either  by  examples  seemingly  well  attested, 
or  by  prohibitory  laws.  The  civil  law  punishes  with 
death,  not  only  the  sorcerers  themselves,  but  also  those  who 
consult  them,  imitating  in  the  former  the  express  law 
of  God,  '  thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.'  And  our 
laws,  both  before  and  since  the  conquest,  have  been  equally 
penal,  ranking  this  crime  in  the  same  class  with  heresy,  and 
condemning  both  to  the  flames." 

Laws  of  the  severest  kind  against  this  supposed  ofl^ence, 
were  passed  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
eighth ;  repeated  and  extended  during  that  of  James  the 
first ;  and  continued  on  their  statute  books  down  to  the  year 
1736,  when,  in  the  ninth  year  of  George  the  second's  reign 
it  was  enacted,  that  prosecutions  should  not,  from  that  time 
forward,  be  carried  on  against  any  person  for  conjuration, 
witchcraft,  enchantment,  or  sorcery ;  leaving  however,  up- 
on the  face  of  the  law  itself,  an  implied  belief  in  their 
existence. 

Who  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  when  did  he  live  1  He 
was  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  at  one  period  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  the  year  1676,  one  of  the  most  learned, 
just,  and  upright  of  all  the  magistrates  that  ever  presided 
in  an  English  court.  And  did  he  never  try  witches  1  Why, 
under  his  administration,  and  those  of  other  learned  and 
high  minded  judges  of  that  time,  more  persons  were  put  to 
death  for  this  crime  of  witchcraft,  in  a  single  county  of  Eng- 
land,  in  a  brief   space,    than  ever  suffered  in  all  the 
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States  of  New  England,  from  the  time  of  their  settlement 
to  the  day  when  the  delusion  passed  away^  and,  as  I  trust, 
for  ever  from  the  annals  of  mankind.  No  execution  for 
conjuration  or  sorcery  ever  took  place  in  New  England,  I 
believe,  after  the  year  1693  ;  but  in  old  England,  death  con- 
tinued to  be  inflicted  for  the  same  offences  as  late  as  1722 ; 
showing  conclusively  that  the  crime  had  not  its  "  local 
habitation  and  name  "  in  Massachusetts  alone. 

But  how  much  have  we  improved,  upon  the  score  of 
superstition,  even  in  these  enlightened  times  ?  In  what  days 
of  New  England  history  can  you  find  anything  so  monstrous 
and  revolting  as  the  Mormon  superstition,  crime  or  folly, 
which  is  now  before  your  eyes  ?  "When  did  Jemima  Wilk- 
inson flourish  ?  And  where  did  a  reverend  fanatic  speak  to 
deluded  crowds  in  unknown  tongues  ?  No  !  credulity  and 
superstition  are  not  confined  to  particular  periods  or  places ; 
but  are  of  all  times,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  and 
happy  are  they  who  escape  its  infiuence. 

In  paying  a  tribute  to  the  merits  of  our  dead  ancestors, 
let  not  their  modesty  and  freedom  from  ambition  be  forgot- 
ten. To  discharge  their  duty  before  God  and  man  was  their 
only  aspiration.  Power  and  place  offered  no  temptations 
to  their  chastened  minds.  No  matter  in  what  condition 
man,  under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be  placed,  whethet 
as  the  Inca  of  Peru,  surrounded  by  ingots  of  gold  and  pyra- 
mids of  silver,  or  as  the  poverty-stricken  sachem  of  a  north- 
ern tribe,  without  wealth,  or  comfort,  or  outward  signs  of 
magnificence;  power  is  nevertheless  the  strongest  temptation 
to  ambitious  souls.  In  the  desire  for  its  possession,  all  other 
earthly  regards  are  absorbed  ;  fraud,  violence,  and  cor- 
ruption, are  invoked  for  its  acquirement ;  the  endearments 
of  home,  the  consciousness  of  right,  the  obligations  of  vir- 
tue, and  the  sanctions  of  religion  are  all  forgotten,  while 
the  human  energies  are  concentrated  into  one  fierce  and  in- 
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eztiDguishable  motive.  For  it,  roan  spurns  the  rights  of 
his  fellow  man  ;  disregards  the  obligations  of  duty  ;  despises 
present  retribution,  and  tempts  that  which  is  to  come. 

In  what  strong  contrast  with  all  that  we  see  exhibited, 
day  by  day,  upon  the  busy  theatre  of  human  affairs  at  this 
time,  does  the  conduct  of  the  Pilgrims  appear?  Simple, 
unambitious,  conscientious,  and  devoted  ;  considering  pow- 
er as  a  burden  which  all  were  bound  to  endure,  they  assum- 
ed its  cares  without  coveting  its  honors.  There  was  no 
strife  among  them  as  to  which  should  be  greatest.  Far  from 
it.  William  Bradford  having  been  repeatedly  elected 
Governor,  *^  got  off"  on  one  occasion,  *^  by  importunity.'' 
^^  If  this  appointment,"  said  he,  ^'  was  an  honor  or  benefit, 
others  beside  himself  should  partake  of  it ;  if  it  were  a  bur- 
den, others  beside  himself  should  help  to  bear  it."  Nor 
was  this  feeling  peculiar  to  him,  for  we  find  (hat  in  the  year 
1632,  it  was  solemnly  enacted  at  Plymouth,  ^^  that  if  then, 
or  thereafter,"  any  were  elected  to  the  office  of  Governor, 
and  would  not  stand  to  the  election,  nor  hold  and  execute 
the  office  for  his  year,  that  then,  he  be  amerced  in  twenty 
pounds  sterling,  fine.  And  if  any  were  elected  to  the 
office  of  Counsel,  and  refused  to  hold  the  place,  that  he  be 
amerced  in  ten  pounds,  sterling."  There  is  some  reason  to 
suspect,  however  much  we  may  have  adhered  to  the  cus- 
toms of  our  Pilgrim  ancestors,  that  in  this  particular,  we  are 
somewhat  degenerated. 

We  have  thus  seen  who  the  first  planters  of  New  Eng- 
land were,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  great  enterprise 
of  establishing  colonics  upon  our  north- Atlantic  shores.  We 
have  seen  that  they  were  men  imbued  with  morals,  sound 
and  practical,  though  severe ;  of  principles  high-minded 
and  pure,  though  firm  and  unyielding ;  of  a  religious  faith 
and  temperament,  heated  perhaps,  by  zeal  to  observances 
over-strict  and  formal :  yet  kind,  tolerant  and  forgiving. 
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We  have  seen  them  everywhere  carrying  out  the  purposes 
and  fulfilling  the  designs  for  which  they  emigrated.  The 
darkness  of  the  forest  gave  way  before  the  vigorous  strokes 
of  the  woodman  ;  the  hum  of  the  mill  was  mingled  with 
the  dash  of  the  waterfall ;  the  noise  of  the  hammer  was 
heard  in  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  and  the  lowing  of  herds 
penetrated  to  the  abodes  of  the  wolf  and  the  panther ;  the 
hill-side  reflected  back  the  gleam  of  the  ploughshare,  and 
the  plains  waved  with  the  golden  plumage  of  the  harvest ; 
the  wild  incantations  of  the  savage  gave  place  to  psalms  of 
thanksgiving  and  the  song  of  praise ;  while  civilization 
advanced  everywhere  over  the  land,  sounding  its  glad  voicOi 
and  pouring  out  its  blessings. 

The  progress  of  those  little  bands,  from  small  beginnings 
,to  considerable  communities ;  from  these  communities  to 
separate  and  independent  States ;  and  from  such  States^  to 
a  harmonius  union  of  all  their  descendants,  under  one  com- 
mon government,  wisely  constructed,  powerfully  main- 
tained, and  eminently  respectable  ;  may  be  easily  traced, 
when  the  sources  of  the  mighty  current,  flowing  so  steadily 
on,  are  once  well  known. 

The  principles  inculcated  by  our  fathers,  the  education 
they  bestowed  upon  their  children,  and  the  habits  of  pa- 
tience, long-suflering,  and  perseverance  in  which  they 
were  trained,  could  not  fail  to  have  an  influence,  deep  and 
abiding,  upon  their  characters.  Standing  by  their  chartered 
rights  on  all  occasions,  when  attacked,  conscious  that  they 
were  entitled  to  the  immunities  and  privileges  for  which  they 
had  toiled  so  long,  and  suffered  so  much,  the  Pilgrims  and 
their  descendants  were  not  likely  to  submit  with  tameness 
to  wrongs  and  oppressions,  come  from  what  source  they 
might. 

The  contests  in  which  they  were  involved  with  the  na- 
tives, after  the  termination  of  Philip's  war,  the  blood  which 
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they  poured  from  their  veins,  and  the  desolations  which 
carae  upon  their  borders,  had  been  occasioned,  for  the  most 
part,  by  controversies  between  the  mother-country  and  her 
European  neighbors,  in  which  the  colonies  were  compelled 
to  take  part.  But  they  ^^  remembered  that  they  were  Eng- 
lishmen," and  bore  their  portion  of  the  burthens  of  war 
with  patience  and  courage,  murmuring  at  none  of  these 
things;  for  wherever  the  British  flag  waived  on  this  conti- 
nent, the  sons  of  New  England  could  be  found  marshalled 
under  it,  and  standing  side  by  side  with  their  kinsmen. 

But  their  sympathies  were  always  on  the  part  of  liberty, 
and  from  the  beginning,  they  were  essentially  republican. 
H^nce,  though  not  engaged  in  the  conflict  between  the  king 
and  his  parliaments,  their  hearts  were  always  with  the  peo- 
ple. They  rejoiced  in  their  success,  they  mourned  over 
their  misfortunes ;  nor  was  it  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  in 
the  colonies,  when  the  news  came  that  the  independent 
churches  had  established  for  themselves  equality  of  rights^ 
in  the  land  where  they  were  originally  formed. 

"  Full  little  did  I  think,''  exclaimed  that  stout  old  Puri- 
tan, Governor  Bradford,  ^'  full  little  did  I  think  that  the 
downfall  of  the  bishops,  with  their  courts,  their  canons,  and 
ceremonies,  had  been  so  near  when  I  first  began  this  writ- 
ing, in  1630  ;  or  that  I  should  have  lived  to  have  seen  or 
beard  the  same.  And  do  ye  now  see  the  fruits  of  your  labors, 
ye  little  band  amongst  the  rest,  the  least  amongst  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel  ?  But  who  hath  done  it  ?  Even  He, who  sitteth 
upon  the  white  horse  :  who  is  called  faithful  and  true,  and 
judgeth  and  fightcth  righteously.  It  is  He  that  trcadeth  the 
wine  press,  and  hath  upon  his  garment  and  upon  his  thigh 
a  name  written,  the  King  of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  Lords  !'^ 

After  that  great  revolution,  which  was  the  prelude  mere- 
ly, to  the  still  greater  one,  which  finally  expelled  the  Stu- 
arts from  the  British  throne,  the  people  of  New  England 
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steadily  adhered  to  their  early  principles^  and  hence  they 
furnished  a  refuge  to  such  of  King  Charles'  judges  as  es- 
caped to  their  country,  desolate  and  forlorn.  They  did  not 
look  upon  them  as  regicides,  who  had  murdered  their  sove- 
reign, but  in  the  language  of  Bradshaw's  epitaph,  as  a  part 
of  ^^  that  band  of  heroes  and  patriots,  who  had  fairly  and 
openly  adjudged  Charles  Stuart,  tyrant  of  England,  to  a 
public  and  exemplary  death ;  thereby  presenting  to  the 
amazed  world,  and  transmitting  down,  through  applauding 
ages  the  most  glorious  example  of  unshaken  virtue,  love  of 
freedom  and  impartial  justice,  ever  exhibited  on  the  blood- 
stained theatre  of  human  action  !" 

These  principles,  and  these  sentiments,  they  maintained, 
and  in  Boston  boldly  avowed  and  acted  upon,  even  before 
tidings  of  the  expulsion  of  James  from  his  throne  had 
reached  their  glad  and  expecting  ears.  As  good  citizens, 
as  obedient  subjects,  they  remained  during  the  reigns  of  his 
daughters,  and  the  first  two  of  their  successors  from  Han- 
over; cherishing  their  free  institutions,  and,  what  was 
znore,  maintaining  their  independent  sentiments  with  the 
unconquerable  resolution  of  intelligent  minds. 

How  unwise  then  in  the  mother  country  ;  how  dangerous 
to  wound  the  feelings  of  attachment  which  bound  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Pilgrims  to  the  early  home  of  their  fathers. 
How  unjust  to  attempt  to  restrain  their  energies,  circum- 
scribe their  powers,  and  subdue  their  spirit.  Were  men 
like  these  ever  intended  to  be  mere  ^^  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water,"  for  taskmasters  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  1  Were  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  like  the  children 
of  Issachar,  ^^  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between  two 
burdens  ?"  Were  they  likely  to  "  see  that  rest  was  good, 
and  the  land  pleasant,''  and  so  '^  bow  their  shoulders  to 
bear,  and  become  servants  unto  tribute?"  No,  no.  Eng- 
land should  have  remembered  that  ^^  Judah  was  a  lion's 
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whelp,  and  that  his  hand  would  be  in  the  neck  of  his  ene- 


mies." 


A  writer,  to  me  unknown,  who  composed  a  preface  to  an 
edition  of  Hubbard's  wars,  printed  in  Boston,  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  speaking  of  his  ancestors,  ob- 
serves, that  however  they  may  have  been  misrepresented, 
they  were  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy. 
"  According  to  the  usual  course  of  things,"  says  he,  ^^  in 
this  depraved  and  mutable  state,  their  descendants,  at  this 
day,  as  might  be  expected,  have,  in  a  measure,  departed 
from  that  simplicity  of  manners  by  which  their  renowned 
ancestors  were  distinguished.  We,  of  this  province,  have 
been  called  upon,  from  an  early  period,  to  defend  our  lives 
and  property  against  more  distant  savages.  Our  trust  has 
been  in  our  fathers'  God,  and  hitherto,  he  hath  delivered 
us.  Our  frontier  settlements  are  exposed  to  savage  inva- 
sion ;  and,  though  we  trust  not  in  our  own  bow,  we  are  all 
armed  and  prepared  for  a  defensive  war !" 

WIio  were  the  savages  hinted  at  here,  as  nearer  than 
those  more  distant  ones,  who  had  formerly  assailed  the 
frontier  settlements  ?  Against  whom  did  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims  then  stand,  all  armed  and  prepared  for  a 
defensive  war?  Could  not  those,  who  controlled  the  des- 
tinies of  Britain,  hear  the  mutterings  of  the  distant  thunder, 
in  these  audible  breathings-out  of  a  suppressed,  but  concen- 
trated and  indomitable  spirit  1  Could  nothing  but  the  fierce 
lightning  of  the  battle,  and  the  peltings  of  the  pitiless  storm 
of  war  arouse  them  to  the  recollection,  that  the  fathers  of 
these  men  were  Englislimen,  who  came  over  the  great 
ocean,  and  that  their  children  would  perish  in  this  wilder- 
ness, rather  than  hear  anything  here,  which  would  not  be 
borne  at  home  ? 

The  same  spirit  which  had  planted  the  colonies,  sustain, 
ed  and  supported  them  through  the  whole  Revolutionary 
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struggle ;  so  desolating,  so  unequal,  so  fierce,  and  unrelent- 
ing. The  history  of  that  event  is  so  remarkable,  when  care- 
fully examined,  as  to  excite  astonishment,  if  not  incredu- 
lity ;  and  if  an  overruling  Providence  ever  did  interpose 
directly  in  the  affairs  of  men,  surely,  its  cloud  by  day,  and 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  may  be  seen  an^  traced  through  all 
the  long  and  wearisome  years  of  that  eventful  contest. 

Severed  then,  and  forever,  were  the  silver  cords,  which 
bound  distant,  but  affectionate  colonies  to  their  parent 
country.  The  golden  bowl  had  been  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain. With  ruthless  violence  it  had  been  dashed  down,  and 
its  fragments  in  after  times,  were  never  to  be  gathered  up 
by  the  parent  hand.  But  all  the  fruits  of  that  vine  which 
God  had  planted  in  the  wilderness,  were  to  remain  to  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  nurtured  and  nourished  it, 
even  with  their  tears  and  with  their  blood.  Its  branches 
were  destined  to  shoot  forth  and  spread  «ut,  and  extend  and 
blossom  in  the  unknown  and  unthought-of  depths  of  that 
vast  contijient,  where  its  roots  had  struck  so  firmly  and  so 
deep. 

Equal  rights  and  equal  privileges  for  all  men,  were  then 
and  there  secured ;  and  as  I  trust,  made  safe  and  enduring 
for  ever.  Freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  action  under 
proper  restraints,  the*  inestimable  gift  of  self-government, 
were  each  and  all  of  them  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  fathers, 
at  the  close  of  that  great  drama,  in  which  they,  and  the 
principal  nations  of  Europe  were  finally  actors.  They  es- 
tablished institutions,  which  we  are  bound  by  all  the  sacred 
obligations  of  filial  aflfection,  of  parental  reverence,  and 
common  gratitude,  to  preserve  and  maintain,  and  hand 
down  to  those  who  may  come  after  us.  And  by  all  these 
great  and  hallowed  recollections,  wc  will  maintain  and 
preserve  and  hand  them  down,  that  no  reproach  may  come 
upon  us  or  our  generation*    That  education  we  have  received) 


itto  -irfll  tniMiiut ;'  tliat  Im^naie  tanglit  taw^  ifii-^ 
'ttothen;  thaw  priaeipln  in  which,  we  la-fa  heta  wrapped 
''m  with  a  miintle,  we  will  bequeath  to  poitetity,  at  die 
lart,  beil  gift,  whitA  one  genentHoa  can  bettow  npoii 
«Bolher. 
^  The  aeedB  bowh^  the  Mayflower,  thall  'be  borne  and 
wafted  on  the  gentle  windi  of  heaven,  to  erery  jpart  of  thu 
Tatt  continent,  to  ipring  np  thirty,  tixtj,  and  an  handred\ 
Md,  inlhebloNomtoftliBtglorioDianditeTer-djringpUaL   ,' 

The  dore  which  was  eent  oot  ftvm  the  Arit,  wM  ta  «>>■ , 
ptora  the  face  of  the  waten,  to  tee  where  reit  eonld  be  ' 
4nind  tn  the  lolb  of  her  fbot.  The  dove  which  went  foctk 
from  the  Mayflower,  carried  in  lier  beak  a  leaf  of  As 
olive  which  waa  to  be  planted^  aiid  take  root,-  and  grow  and- 
Aonriah,  after  the  great  waten  of  toil,  anA  aaffbrtng',  ull  .. 
trial,  and  Revolntion,  ahonld'have'  inbffi40& 

Hw  land  it  visible  to  na  on  every  side,  twtile  -Mid  pla»;. 
want  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord.    It  was  given  to  ns  as  atf  y 
inheritance  ;  as  an  inheritance  we  will  preserve  it.    Oo^   ^ ; 
tears  did  not  water  it ;  our  blood  did  not  nonrish  it ;  otif .:-.- ' 
toil  did  not  smooth  down  its  surface  ;  bat  we  are  bound^.  • 
it  by  the  blood,  and  the  tears,  and  the  toil  of  our  fatheri}:'  ■. 
and  by  all  these  sacred  obligations  we  will  guard  it.  '-^^ 

The  great  orator  of  our  time,  and  of  bit  race,  in  his  elo^^r^J 
quent  and  profoundly  philosophical  digcourse,  delivered  at  ^^ 
Plymouth  in  the  year  18S0,  speaking  of  his  own  native  and  9 
beloved  New  England,  expresses  himself  in  these  words:       ^ 

"  Instead  of  beingeoafined  to  its  former  limits,  her  popu- 
lation has  rolled  backward  and  filled  up  the  spaces  included^j 
within  her  actual  local  boundaries.  Not  this  only,  but  it.^ 
has  overflowed  those  boundaries  and  the  waves  of  emigra-...  j 
tion  have  pressed  farther  and  farther  towards  the  West.  1 
The  Alleghany  has  not  checked  it,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  '-M 
have  been  covered  with  it.    Two  thousand  miles  westward 
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from  the  rock  where  their  fathers  landed,  may  now  be  found 
the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  cultivating  smiling  fields,  rearing 
towns  and  villages,  and  cherishing  the  patrimonial  bless- 
ings of  wise  institutions,  of  liberty  and  religion."  "  It  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  there  are  now  more  than  a  million 
of  people,  descendants  of  New  England  ancestry,  living 
free  and  happy  in  regions  which,  hardly  sixty  years  ago, 
were  tracts  of  unpenetrated  forest.  Nor  do  rivers,  or  moun- 
tains, or  seas,  resist  the  progress  of  industry  and  enterprise  ; 
and  ere  long  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific."  ^ 

This  prophecy,  made  just  twenty-seven  years  ago,  has 
become  history  within  that  brief  space  of  time.  The  mil- 
lion of  the  descendants  of  New.  England  parentage  here  re- 
ferred to,  may,  in  all  probability,  be  found  in  Ohio  alone. 
The  boundaries  of  the  great  rivers  have  been  overleaped. 
The  sterile  plains,  and  still  more  sterile  hills,  beyond  the 
Mississippi,  have  been  traversed.  The  barrier  of  tiie  Alle- 
ghanies  has  presented  no  resistance  ;  the  Rocky  Mountains 
themselves  have  been  scaled  ;  the  stormy  Cape  has  been 
doubled  ;  and  now  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  stand  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  They  stand  there  with  no  eye  turned 
towards  the  rising  sun,  except  for  the  cheering  warmth  of 
his  kindred  rays.  They  stand  there  with  no  fainting  reso- 
lution, no  faltering  thought  of  return.  As  their  march  was 
westward,  so,  with  an  intrepid  front,  they  follow  the  sun 
in  his  fiight,  and  look  out  upon  the  broad  Pacific  to  see  in 
what  distant  land  he  hides  his  fading  beams.  That  piercing 
gaze  will  never  cease  until  the  mystery  has  been  solved.  The 
isles  of  the  sea  will  be  measured ;  the  spherical  form  of  the 
globe  itself  be  proved  by  American  exploration;  and  the 
Anglo  Saxons  of  this  continent,  steadily  pursuing  the  on- 
ward progress  of  their  career,  will  put  a  girdle  around  the 
earth,  and  yet  come  back  to  the  Rock  of  Plymouth,  from 
whence  they  originally  set  forth. 
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